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Amendment moved, 
| In page 12, line 21, to leave out the words 
(‘any expense’’), and insert the words (“a 
Monday, 5th February 1894. total expenditure ”).— (Zhe Karl of Win- 
chilsea.) 
Tur LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
PETITION. COUNCIL anp SECREVARY oF 
The Earl of SELBorne presented | STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
~# Petition from ladies in Islington, who KIMBERLEY) said, the Amendment would 
were apprehensive that there were provi- | include all expenses incurred under the 
sions in the Local Government Bill tend- | adoptive Acts. The limit was 6d. in the 
ing to put them ina more disadvantageous | £1 for all expenses, but it would be im- 
position than men, and praying their | possible to introduce a provision that the 
Lordships to give them the benefit of | expenses under the adoptive Acts should 
full equality. | not exceed the 6d., as there were many 
: | places where that sum would be con- 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND | siderably exceeded. ‘To introduce those 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 294.) | words would not work at all. 


Bearer Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
House again in Committee (according mittee) withdrawn, 
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to Order). 

es 9 eee . | *Tue Ear, or HARROWBY moved 
‘ x (Restrictions on expendi- | to insert, after “threepence in the pound,” 
ure). 


| the words “ including the charge for any 
*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, | adoptive Acts.” He said, that the 
the clause as it stood appeared to refer to , financial question was of the gravest im- 
any single expense which might be in-| portance with regard to the Parish 
curred, but no doubt the meaning was| and District Councils, and he much 
total liability not exceeding the amount | feared that this part of the Bill might 
fixed. He moved an Amendment to | destroy the usefulness of the measure, 
make that clear. In the House of Commons the matters of 
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finance connected with these new bodies 
appear to have been discussed by only 
a small number of Members, only about 
240 Members having taken part in the 
Division on this part of the subject ; 
their Lordships’ responsibility was, there- 
fore, very great respecting finance. They 
all desired to make this measure as useful 
and beneficial as possible, and its success 
depended entirely on the financial position 
of the Councils being perfectly sound. 
Most of our villages, as their Lordships 
well knew, had been for some time, and 
now were more than ever, in a state of 
great pecuniary pressure, owing to agri- 
cultural losses. Money was very scarce, 
both to landlord, farmer, and labourer, 
and there was one universal complaint 
about the heavy burden of the present 
rates. Though in an Act of Parliament 
arate of 3d. in the £1 might seem in- 
significant, it was to all connected with 
landand houses—town or country—a very 
‘serious matter. He, and many Peers 
around him in the House of Commons in 
1870, remembered well what passed about 
a 3d. education rate and Mr. Forster's 
Bill. Mr. Forster’s words were, on 
several leading Debates in the Commons, 

that he did not believe, even if the 
voluntary schools were destroyed, that 
the School Board rate would exceed 3d. 

in the £1. What had been the result ? 

He had, yesterday, consulted the Report 

of last year of the Education Department 

for the School Board rates of the two 

counties he knew best, and he found 

hardly a case of a 3d. rate ; but 7d., 8d., 

10d., 17d., 18d., 2id. were the figures 

which met his eye, and there was every- 

where—besides in London—bitter com- 

plaints of the pressure of School Board 

rates—very different from Mr. Forster’s 

3d. Parliament was grievously misled in 

that; and if it had known to what point 

the rates would rise, the Edueation Act 

would never have been passed in the 

shape in which it did pass. The mass of 
those who under the present Bill would 

have large powers of the purse had not 

hitherto paid rates, but they had been 

assured that the reign of plenty would 

follow the possession by them of those 

powers ; that there was a great reservoir 
of money somewhere which would flow 

out and fertilise the soil, and there was 

great cause for fear in their inexperience. 

He had no wish by his Amendment to 

prevent the working of the adoptive Acts ; 

bat, on the other hand, he did not wish to 
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see rural localities plunged into ru 

As an example of what might occur, 

would mention the case of a large count 

town, into the condition of which he hgtd 
had to inquire, where many improvememmts 
had been hurried on at the charge of higgh 
rates. There he found that quantities { of 
houses had become unlet, the 
having fled from the rates ; and this was 
the effect of too rapid improvements— 
excellent in themselves, but ruinous to 
the people. The concrete in these cases 
was better than-.abstract reasoning, so he 
would test how 3d. or 6d, in the £1 would 
affect the place he knew best—a rural 
parish in Staffordshire, 3,636 acres in 
extent, and with a population of 472, 
the total rateable value was £7,080, and 
the total rate last year was £355, so that 
Id. in the £1 produced about £30. 
Under this Bill the Parish Council could, 
without the consent of the parish meet- 
ing, add £90 a year, or, with the consent 
of the parish meeting, £180 a year, to 
the present amount of the rate, and they 
might, in addition, authorise charges for 
the adoptive Acts. This was surely no 
slight matter with a new inexperienced 
constituency—and a large majority all of 
one class—at a moment when all were 
complaining of the existing rates. Again, 
he would take a case quoted in one of 
the leading London journals : Ina purely 
agricultural parish which had a popula- 
tion of 430, and extended over 2,800 
acres, the gross estimated rental of the 
farmers was £2,000, which, at 3d. in the 
£1, produced £25. The gross rental of 
the small tradesmen was £120, producing 
£1 3s. at the same rate; the rental of 
the rector for tithe-rent charge, house 
and land, was £612, producing £7 11s. 5d., 
and that of the compound householder 
labourers was £252, which produced 
£1 15s. The Parish Council could, 
under the Bill, add to the rate about £34 
on their own motion, or about £70 with 
the consent of the parish meeting. In 
this parish, in addition to the one 
clergyman, there were 16 farmers, 
13 small tradesmen, 44 compound 
householder labourers, and consequently 
the whole voting power or control 
of the rate was in the hands of one 
class. A 6d. rate on the 16 farmers 
would amount to £48 ; that of the trades- 
men to £2 6s.; that of the rector 
£15 2s. 10d.; and that of the 44 
iabourers £2 10s. As the power of 
rating would be really in the hands of one 
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lass, the necessity for caution was clear ; 


_ and there should be, therefore, as much 


}iublicity as possible in respect of the in- 
tended expenditure, and the approval of 
the whole parish, through a_ parish 
meeting, should be obtained before 
additional burdens were imposed on small 
rural districts. There was every reason 
to be careful in allowing the Parish 
Councils, the election of which would be 
entirely in the hands of one class, to levy 
rates and impose additional heavy bur- 
dens on the rural districts. It would be 
very easy afterwards to extend the rating 
powers if necessary; but it would be 
very difficult to limit them, and infinite 
mischief might be done in the meantime 
to the tenant-farmers, tne tradesmen, and 
the labourers themselves by sanctioning 
these financial arrangements. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 12, line 22. after the word (“pound”’) 
to insert the words (“including the charge for 
any adoptive Acts”).—( The Earl of Harrowby.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Amendment would be a step not in 
advance, but backwards, because at 
present there were parishes where, under 
the adoptive Acts, the rate imposed was 
ls. in the £1, whereas if this proposal 
were accepted no such power could be 
exercised in future and nothing could-be 
done which would incur an expenditure 
of more than 6d. in the £1. Why should 
all such parishes be debarred from prac- 
tically adopting these Acts? The 
noble Earl had spoken as if the Bill dealt 
only with purely rural parishes, but there 
was no greater delusion than that. When 
they were dealing with rural parishes as 
distinguished from urban parishes they 
were practically dealing with a large num- 
ber of the small towns throughout the 
Kingdom. The object of the Bill was to 
enable their Parish Councils to exercise 
the same powers which had been exercised 
up to the present time by the ratepayers in 
general. The noble Lord actually pro- 
posed to deprive them of those powers 
and to limit them to 6d. in the £1, so 
that small towns with 3,000 or 4,000 
inhabitants would be deprived of powers 
of lighting and of establishing baths and 
washhouses and free libraries. These 
were advantages which such towns might 
very reasonably wish to obtain, and one 
of the benefits that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment expected from this Bill was 
that it would diminish the desire to form 
small urban districts. He thought it 
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was a great misfortune that a number of 
smal] urban districts had been formed in 
the country, with sometimes only 1,200 
or 1,500 inhabitants, and such parishes 
would be infinitely better governed under 
the powers provided by this Bill with 
tae addition of such powers as could be 
given to them by the Local Government 
Board. He trusted their Lordships 
would not adopt the Amendment. 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY ex- 
plained that the noble Earl had entirely 
misunderstood him, for his proposal was 
that the Parish Council should not, with- 
out the consent of the parish meeting, 
ineur any expense or liability which 
might involve a rate exceeding 3d. in the 
£1, including the charges in respect of 
any adoptive Acts that might be adopted 
after the passing of the Bill. His object 
was to ensure that the consent of the 
parish generally, by means of a vote of 
the parish meeting, after it became aware 
of all the circumstances of its finances, 
should be obtained in the multitude of 
small places which would be affected, 
there being something like 8,000 parishes 
with a population of only 500 and under. 
The noble Earl regarded this as a slight 
matter, and always seemed to treat the 
Proposer of an Amendment as an enemy 
to his Bill instead of being glad of 
assistance. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that the noble Earl's object . was 
already secured in the provision in the 
Bill that the parish meeting exclusively 
should have the power of adopting the Acts. 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
the Acts might be adopted not this year, 
but five years hence, His point was that 
whenever, by the adoption of any of them, 
or owing to the interest on any loan, the 
rate raised under the new order of things 
amounted to 3d. in the £1, or by a pro- 
posed rate of the Parish Council would 
amount to or exceed it, the total rate 
payable by the parish for expenses in- 
eurred since this Act, if to exceed 3d., 
should not be raised without the consent 
of the parish meeting. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that was a more extraordinary proposition 
than the other. What reason was there, 
when the Acts were adopted, why the 
rate should not be raised without going 
to the parish meeting ? It would be a 
most unnecessary restriction. 

*Eart FORTESCUE said, the Lord 
President had triumphantly established 
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the necessity for dealing somewhat 
differently with small country towns with 

2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants and rural 
parishes of between 200 and 300. The 
Earl of Harrowby had shown conclu- 
sively that the powers given by the Bill 
as it stood would be vested practically in 
many places in those who paid no rates 
and had had no experience of parochial 
matters. What security was there that 
in some rural parish where the agricul- 
tural labourers had found it difficult to 
get-employment they might not start 
works of excavation on a comparatively 
gigantic scale—for example, a swimming- 
bath, not so much for purposes of 
swimming as to provide work at the 
expense of the rates to which they did 
not contribute ? Various Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government had betrayed pro- 
found ignorance on the subject of rural 
affairs, rural administration, and rural life. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had said that “compound house- 
holders paid their rates in their rents.” 
Rural cottage rents were not raised as 
successive School Board demands and 
other requirements of the Legislature 
were made, and the greater portion of 
them were not suffitient to defray the 
interest on the money laid out in 
building them, besides providing them 
with a quarter of an acre or so of 
ground, as was done by many, if not 
most, landlords; to say nothing of 
the annual cost of repairs. 

*Lorp NORTON said, that Lord 
Harrowby had not alluded to the addi- 
tional powers given of raising loans as 
well as all other purposes for rating. 
There would be but little connection 
among the three sets of Councils as to what 
each was doing in the way of borrowing, 
and there would be no means of knowing 
what was the aggregate debt incurred. 

Lorp BELPER said, as the clause 
was drawn any expense which the parish 
might go to would include the adoptive 
Acts, as they were not specifically ex- 
cluded. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the words in the Bill were that the ex- 
penses should not exceed 3d. in the £1 
for local expenses in any financial year. 

Lorp BELPER §ssaid, the clause 
should be put, in the plural—* expenses 
or liabilities.“’ Upon the question whe- 
ther the 3d. in the £1 was too much or too 
little it was very difficult to express an 
opinion. Probably the amount should 


Earl Fortescue 
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be more in the larger than in the smaller 
parishes. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY would 
not like to change the language without 
consulting the draftsman of the Bill. 
Clearly,-all expenses and liabilities were 
intended. He would draw attention to 
the point. 

*Tue Ear, or WINCHILSEA did 
not understand why the Lord President 
had not accepted his Amendment to 
insert “total expenditure” instead of “ex- 
penses.” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY had 
taken the Amendment to include the ex- 
penditure under the adoptive Acts. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
Lord Belper was quite right in saying 
that the words of the clause would in- 
clude the expenses or liabilities under 
the adoptive Acts, and therefore that 
the Parish Council would be obliged 
to obtain the consent of a parish 
meeting. That interpretation seemed to 
be irresistible, comparing the words here 
with those which followed in line 28, 
where “expenses under the adoptive 
Acts” were specified. He could not help 
feeling serious apprehension as to the 
consequences of giving all the Parish 
Councils such very large powers of ex- 
penditure. It was a rock, which might in 
some places destroy the good effects of the 
Bill. Nodoubt the Government had in view 
both semi-urban and purely rural parishes, 
but the two classes would not be in the same 
situation. By divoreing the liability to 
pay rates from the power of imposing 
them a risk might be incurred of these 
Acts being rashly and hastily adopted in 
unsuitable parishes. Of the five adoptive 
Acts three were absolutely without limit 
to the expenditure which might be in- 
curred—the Lighting and Watching Act, 
the Baths and Washhouses Act, and the 
Burials Act; the Free Libraries Act 
being limited to 1d. in any one year, and 
the Public Improvements Act requiring 
that half the cost should be raised by 
private subscription or donation. It was 
obvious that as those Acts gave borrow- 
ing powers large expenditure might be 
incurred. Again, many rural parishes 
were very large, and lighting and watch- 
ing or burial ground expenses ineurred 
for one portion would have to be contri- 
buted to by the rest. The Government 
had favoured the views of the London 
County Council as to betterment; but 
no trace of it was to be found here :—the 
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expenditure would be thrown equally 
upon agricultural parts of a parish which 
derived no benefit from it directly or 
indirectly. Agricultural districts were 
greatly depressed, and the present rates 
were a heavy burden upon them. To 
drive away the farmers would certainly 
not in the Jong run benefit the labourers 
they employed. Both the numbers em- 
ployed, and the rate of wages, might in 
the result be affected. All those con- 
siderations seemed to have been inade- 
quately regarded in giving universally 
such very large and unlimited powers of 
expenditure. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
those were objections, whether valid or 
not, to the existing law, the only change 
made being in the body which could 
adopt the Acts. Any parish in the 
country might take advantage of them. 
This Bill merely transferred to the new 
authorities—the Parish Councils—the 
powers now exercised by other ratepayers 
voting generally. Some years ago, in 
his own parish of 10,000 inhabitants, a 
small town of 2,500 in the middle of it, 
the rest being rural, desired to adopt one 
of the Acts, but the rural voters at a 
distance were not likely to be benefited, 
and they voted by a large majority 
against the proposal. That was the 
difficulty at present under these Acts. 
This clause merely carried out the exist- 
ing lawin a more convenient and desirable 
manner. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
was hardly correct. The power of adop- 
tion was now given to ratepayers, but 
this Bill proposed to give it to a prepon- 
derating majority of non-ratepayers. 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY ex- 
plained that his object was that the new 
rates, however raised, should not be in- 
creased beyond 3d. without the previous 
consent of the parish meeting. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, no loan could be raised 
for these purposes without the approval 
of the County Council ; and without that 
consent, therefore, it would be impossible 
for these bodies to take any step under 
the Acts. . 

Tue Ear or HARROWBY desired 
to add to his Amendment the words 
“which had been adopted after the 
passing of this Act.” 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
suggested that the Amendment should be 
brought up on Report. He was not 
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quite certain whether the words might 
not practically enlarge, instead of re- 
stricting, the powers of the parish with 
regard to expenditure. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morvey) asked 
whether Lord Winchilsea also withdrew 
the next Amendment ? 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
as the clause stood there was absolutely 
no limit to the power of rating conferred 
on Parish Councils if the adoptive Acts 
were included, but he was willing to 
withdraw his Amendment also,’ if the 
noble Marquess desired it, to leave out 
“other than” and insert “ including.” 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

*TnHe Eart or ONSLOW said, he 
would not move his Amendment raising 
the same point, to insert— 

In page 12, line 30, at end of line (“ora 
sum equal to a rate of Is. in the £1 on such 
rateable value including expenses under the 
adoptive Acts whichever of such sums shall be 
the less *’), 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved to omit fram the clause the pro- 
viso that the expenses of any Parish 
Council and of any parish meeting, in- 
cluding the expenses of any poll, should 
be paid out of the poor rate. This point 
had already been under consideration by 
the House. It raised the question of the 
compounder once more. The peculiarity 
of the compounder was that he paid no 
rates, and, therefore, if he voted for an 
increase of rates, he would vote for what 
he had not to pay and for an expenditure 
which he would not himself feel. He did 
not think there was any evil to be appre- 
hended—rather the reverse—from the 
fact that these Parish Councils, so 
far as finance was concerned, would 
be in the hands of comparatively 
poor men; on the contrary, in deal- 
ing with rates, poor men were disposed 
to be more economical than richer men, 
because they were not afflicted with that 
peculiar kind of theory which was called 
a fad. They would deal with proposals 
as matters of business, and they might 
generally be trusted to cultivate 
economy, on one condition—that they 
themselves felt the result if economy 





were not practised. On that one 
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condition it might be safe to place those 
rates in their hands. It was important 
that these Parish Councils should not, at 
vne outset of their career, and especially 
before their members had become accus- 
tomed to public affairs, become extrava- 
gant in dealing with the funds at their 
disposal, and that they should not perma- 
nently burden the parishes with obliga- 
tions beyond their means. It would be 
said that the Parish Councils were pro- 
hibited from incurring expenditure that 
would involve a charge going beyond the 
3d. rate. That was a statement which 
he could not understand, because it 
seemed to him to be at variance with 
another part of the Bill. They had 
surrounded the power of acquiring land 
compulsorily with all kinds of safeguards, 
but it would be a mistake on that account 
to think that the compulsory hiring of 
land would be an ordinary process. His 
impression was that the process would 
not only not be compulsory in many cases, 
but it would be exactly the reverse, and 
there would be owners and occupiers 
pressing upon Parish Councils to take 
over their land on lease for 14 years. 
Was there any landowner listening to 
him who would not be glad if he could to 
secure for 14 years a fair rent from a 
tenant to whom he would not be bound to 
make remissions, who would not make 
any appeal to him for mercy or forbear- 
ance, for whom he would not have to in- 
eur any expenditure, and who could not 
throw the lease on his hands? He 
believed considerable pressure would be 
put upon Parish Councils to take land in 
this way; and in the Bill there was no 
limit upon the amount of land they might 
take so long as they took it by agree- 
ment; there was no supervision over 
them and there was no check upon their 
doing it. While a Parish Council might 
by ordinary expenditure run up to a 3d. 
rate, they might hire a large quantity of 
land for 14 years at a certain rent, think- 
ing that they would be reimbursed by 
letting it out in small quantities. But 
there was no security that agricultural 
labourers would go on taking it. Their 
doing so would depend upon its proximity 
to their dwellings, and these they might 
change. It seemed to be thought that 


there was a considerable number of 
labourers anxious to have each his three 
acres and a cow, but some of them might 
go away to another parish and be 
followed by railway men or tradesmen, 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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who would not have leisure to cultivate 
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land. Some of the holders might fall into 
difficulty and lose the cow ; prices might 
be bad, or seasons might be bad ; and for 
one reason and another it was possible 
that the cottages contiguous to the allot- 
ments might be taken by labourers who 
would not be willing to hire the allot- 
ments and reimburse the Parish Council 
the rent they would have to pay. This 
was a possible source of extravagance 
against which the parish was not pro- 
tected ; and unless the Parish Council 
was animated by a desire for economy 
the parish might be involved in serious 
diffictlty and embarrassment. Theremedy 
for these things was to be found not in 
restriction, but in taking care that the 
members of the Parish Council and the 
parishioners should have every motive 
for economy. That motive was taken 
away from them by relieving them from 
the payment of rates, and, therefore, he 
asked their Lordships not to pass this 
portion of the clause, which would bring 
these new parish rates under the com- 
pounding law. His Amendments did not 
touch the expendityre for the poor or any 
existing rate; all that they did was to 
provide, as regarded this new rate, that 
the persons spending it should them- 
selves be interested in economy, and 
should feel the results of any mistakes 
they might make. Speaking on a large 
scale, there was no serious danger attach- 
ing to these Parish Councils except that 
tendency to extravagance which haunted 
all Publie Bodies, and it could be checked 
only by a strong and persistent feeling 
of private interest. He concluded by 
moving the omission of the words which 
made the expenditure of the Parish 
Council payable out of the poor rate. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 12, line 34, to leave out from the word 
(“ Act”) to the word (“where”) in line 36.— 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY did 
not know whether the noble Marquess 
intended to move the later Amendment 
by which compounding would be put an 
end to altogether. However, he would 
confine himself for the moment to the 
present Amendment, proposing to create 
a separate rate to provide for the ex- 
penses to be incurred under the Bill. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
did not propose to create it, but to pre- 
vent Her Majesty’s Government from 
abolishing it. 
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Tre Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Amendment would apply only to 
parishes in which there was a Parish 
Council, and where there was not it 
would make no change. The Bill 
simply preserved that which existed, 
and left compounding untouched. The 
noble Marquess proposed that this rate 
should be levied separately from the 
poor rate. That proposal appeared to 
involve a direct infringement of the 
Privileges of the other House by im- 
posing a new rate for carrying out the 
provisions of the Bill. Unless he entirely 
misapprehended the course taken by the 
House in the matter, this would be re- 
garded as a glaring infringement of the 
Privilege they had always asserted. But, 
discussing the Amendment on its merits, 
it would introduce an extraordinary state 
of things. In urban districts throughout 
the Kingdom compounding would be con- 
tinued ; in the rural districts, as defined 
in this Bill, it would cease ; and many of 
these rural districts included urban areas. 
There would be this anomaly : that there 
would be towns of 2,000 or 3,000 inhabi- 
tants in which compounding would not 
be allowed, and towns of 1,200 or 1,500 
in which it would be allowed. Why was 
there to be this extraordinary distrust of the 
people living in rural districts as com- 
pared with the people living in the urban 
districts ? He had lived in agricultural 
districts all his life, and he had felt that 
agricultural labourers were to be trusted 
not less than artizans in towns. If he 
were to state his own sentiments be had 
more fear of the artizans of the towns 
becoming revolutionary than he had of 
the agricultural labourers. He could not 
conceive why this stigma was to be put 
specially upon one class. ‘Then the levy- 
ing of a separate rate would involve 
great difficulty and expense; and ex- 
perience had shown that compounding 
was called for in the public interests, 
because in the case of small properties 
the collection cost more than the rates 
amounted to. There could not be the 
slightest doubt that in a coasiderable 
number of cases in which they were not 
paid householders would be unable to 
vote. Thus, by one stroke, a large por- 
tion of the agricultural population would 
be cut off from taking any part in the 
management of their own affairs. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: No. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Most 
undoubtedly, 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Other people’s affairs. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
according to that doctrine, why have 
Parish Councils at all ? Why not declare 
that the clergyman and the landlord 
should manage the parish ? If the people 
of a parish were not concerned with the 
affairs of the parish unless they owned 
property in it, then logically parish 
affairs ought to be placed solely in the 
hands of the owners of property, and all 
other people left without any share in 
them at all. He repeated that if their 
Lordships passed the present Amend- 
ment they would disfranchise in paro- 
chial matters a large portion of the agri- 
cultural labourers throughout the country. 
The noble Marquess said the other day 
that the Government was bidding for the 
support of the agricultural labourer. If 
he wished to secure the vote of the agri- 
cultural labourer he should desire nothing 
better than that such a clause as the 
noble Marquess proposed should be in- 
serted in the Bill. 

*Lorpv MONK BRETTON submitted 
that the Amendment, if carried, would con- 
stitute an infringement of the Privileges 
of the other House, because it appeared 
to invoive the creation of a new rate. It 
plainly affected the persons to pay the 
levy and the collection of the rate. 

*Tlue Eart or CRANBROOK was 
sorry to differ from so great an authority 
as the noble Lord, but he could not agree 
that the Amendment of his noble Friend 
would create a uew rate. The rate was 
already created by the Bill, as was 
clear from a later part of the section, 
and the question was the peculiar 
mode adopted to pay it. He depre- 
cated the imputing of prejudices on 
one side or the other injurious or in 
opposition to the interests of the agri- 
cultural labourer. The one important 
question was, in giving these new 
Councils, to place the new Councils on a 
sound foundation, There was nothing 
hostile to principle when laying down 
the extent of expenditure to which the 
parish should go in saying that the people 
themselves who voted for it should bear 
a part of that expenditure. 

On Question, whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Clause ? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 53 ; Not-Contents 120. 

*Tue Eart or ONSLOW moved an 
Amendment the object of which, he 
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explained, was that the expenses of the 
Parish Councils and parish meetings, 
including the expenses of any poll, should 
not be assessed equally upon all classes 
of property, but should be levied upon the 
same basis as special expenses for sanitary 
improvements under the Public Health 
Act, in regard to which certain classes of 
property were assessed at a lower rate than 
other property in the same parish. The 
expenses to be incurred under the pre- 
sent Bill would be essentially for the 
benefit of the inhabitants and not of 
the property in the particular place in 
which they were expended. They would 
be of the same character as sanitary 
improvements, and ought, therefore, to be 
assessed upon that basis and not on the 
principle of the assessment of rates for 
the relief of the poor. 
area moved, 


A pw 12, line 36, to leave out the words 
q* “ ut of the poor rate ”) and insert the 
words (“special expenses within the meaning 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, and such of the 
provisions of Sections 229, 230, and 231 of that 
Act as relate to special expenses shall apply to 
the expenses of a Parish Council and parish 
meeting under this Act”).—(Zhe Earl of 
Onslow.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
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special expenses were for sanitary pur- 


poses. The Parish Councils, except for 
dealing with open drains and ponds, were 
really to have no sanitary powers, and he 
saw not the slightest reason why the 
whole property in a parish should not be 
equally assessed for this purpose, and he 
could not, therefore, accede to the 
Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, the noble Earl was using very 
indignant language that evening ; but 
whatever argument might be raised 
against the Amendment, the farmers had 
a very strong opinion about the matter, 
and as, after all, they were the people 
who paid, they should not be treated with 
contempt. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY sup- 
posed everybody would desire to escape 
payment of rates if they could, and, 
therefore, he would not say anything 
against the farmers’ desire in that direc- 
tion. But the question was not as 
between class and class, but simply 
whether the expenses should fall 
generally upon the parish. He did not 
know what their Lordships’ experience 
might be, but he himself held a strong 
opinion that in the country the rates fell 
upon the landlord and no one else. 


The Earl of Onslow 
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*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
this was a serious matter, but he hoped 
to convince their Lordships’ niinds that 
it was more simple than it appeared. 
The principle was that the rate 
should fall on the class of property 
which benefited by the expenditure. 
How was it conceivable that agricultural 
land, as land, could benefit by any single 
one of the expenses in question? He 
trusted it would not be considered a 
breach of the Privileges of the other 
House if their Lordships were to devote 
some little time to the careful considera- 
tion of this matter, seeing that in the 
House of Commons the subject was only 
debated for half-an-hour, and was then 
withdrawn under threat of a Saturday 
Sitting, while on Report it was only dis- 
cussed for about an hour and a-quarter. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board said this was an exceedingly small 
matter. He thought it was a very 
serious one for the farmers, and there had 
been meetings of farmers all over the 
country to protest against the rating 
under the Bill as it stood and against 
any other rendering of the clause than to 
make these special expenses under the 
Act as tending to throw an unfair burden 
upon agricultural land, which already 
bore an undue proportion of local ex- 
penses. The farmers generally would be 
the largest ratepayers. He thought the 
Amendment deserved their Lordships’ 
favourable consideration. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon) failed to understand how the 
noble Earl who had just spoken could 
argue that expenditure by the Parish 
Councils would not be expenditure in 
which all the inhabitants of the parish 
were equally interested. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA had 
not said anything of the kind. The in- 
habitants might be interested, but the 
land was certainly not. 

Tue Margvess or RIPON supposed, 
when the noble Lord spoke of land, he 
meant the human beings connected with 
it—the owner or occupier. The land itself, 
of course, had no interest at all. He did 
not understand the argument. It would 
next be said that the School Board rate 
was not one to which the poor rate 
assessment should apply. This was 
really a question as to whether the whole 
population of a parish were or were not 
interested in the improvements which 
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might be carried out by the Local Bodies 
under the Bill. All were equally in- 
terested in expenses of this description, 
whether landowners, occupiers, or 
labourers, and the rate ought to fall 
equally upon them all. 

*THe Eart or NORTHBROOK con- 
sidered that the Amendment could not 
come in here, and it also went too far. 
The noble Earl opposite could not wish the 
whole of theexpenses of the Parish Coun- 
cil to be treated as special expenses, but 
the Amendment would have that effect. 
There were some expenses of the Parish 
Council which ought, undoubtedly, to be 
considered as special expenses, and he 
was at a loss to understand why the Go- 
vernment would not apply the same 
principle to Parish Councils as they pro- 
posed to apply to District Councils. 
The effect of the Bill as it stood would 
be to allow a parish in which there was 
a small town to drain and give a water 
supply to that town, and to charge the 
expense upon the whole area of the 
parish, which might include a large 
agricultural district, so that a farmer of 
200 acres at the extreme end of a parish 
would have to pay the same rates as the 
inhabitants of that town. That would 
certainly not be an equitable proceeding ; 
aud toavoid that, it was necessary, in some 
way or other, that the provisions which 
existed in the Public Health Act should 
be applied to the expenditure of Parish 

~ Councils. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY stated 
that under the existing law special ex- 
penses did not apply where the rate was 
less than 1d., nor where the expendi- 
ture was under £10. The intention of 
the clause was not to take away from 
the District Council powers exercised by 
them, but merely to give certain small 
powers to the Parish Council. They 
might utilise a well, spring, or stream, and 
could deal with an open ditch, pond, or 
drain—cover it over and prevent it being 
obnoxious. Small matters: of that kind 
might be dealt with by the Parish 
Council. 

*THe Eart or SELBORNE was 
unable to follow the argument. The 
expenses might be divided into two 
parts : those called into existence under 
this Act, and those coming under the 
adoptive Acts, which would be provided 
for in the same way as at present, ac- 
cording to the 6th sub-section. It 
seemed perfectly clear that these words 
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would not affect expenses under the 
adoptive Acts. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, it would bea more logical process, 
if it could be carried out, to divide the 
parish where one part of it was not in- 
terested in the expenditure. He con- 
curred in what had been said by the 
Earl of Northbrook—that some of the 
adoptive expenses clearly belonged to 
the whole parish. For instance, they 
could not say that one part of a parish 
was more interested in the provision of a 
burial ground than another. People 
must be buried, whether they lived ina 
town or on the land; but in other matters 
of expenditure the parish ought to be 
divided. There was another considera- 
tion, Their Lordships had had a state- 
ment from Lord Monk Bretton, who was 
a great authority on these subjects, that 
what they were doing a short time ago 
was contrary to the Privileges claimed by 
the House of Commons. That was 
denied by other noble Lords, and it was a 
matter of controversy ; but this seemed 
to be distinctly contrary to the Privileges 
of the other House, and, therefore, he 
should not be disposed to go further in 
that direction, because whatever their 
Lordships might wish, if it were contrary 
to the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons it would not be passed. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
with regard to the division of parishes, 
there were several subsequent clauses 
dealing with that subject, and it would 
be more convenient that it should be 
dealt with later. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Verbal Amendment. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
he had an Amendment; but if it were 
held to be a breach of the Privileges of 
the other House he would not move it, 
though the farmers of the country were 
in an unfortunate position by being placed 
in the hands of Irish Members, who would 
lay down the principles by which they 
should be rated. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
was afraid the noble Lord sitting below 
the Gangway would look askance at his 
next Amendment. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 13, line 8, to add the words (“ The 
said rate shall be paid directly by the occupier 
and in respect to it the provisions of the 32 & 33 
Vict. c. 41, Sections 3 and 4, shall not apply”). 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 12 (Borrowing by Parish 
Council). 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY had 
an Amendment in line 18, to insert the 
words “not exceeding 30,” but would 
not move it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
his next Amendment was to secure that 
a full account should be submitted, 
showing the amount of loans chargeable 
on the parish. His object was to secure 
that before fresh loans were sanctioned 
the fullest information should be given. 
Local indebtedness was a very serious 
matter, and it was very important that 
those who had to sanction loans to Parish 
Councils should be placed in possession of 
full information as to the indebtedness of 
those bodies. From a comparison which 
he had seen, he learned that between 
1874-75 and 1890-91, while the National 
Debt was reduced by £84,000,000, the 
Local Loan Debt was increased by 
£109,000,000. Hence the necessity for 
careful examination in regard to all local 
loans. Many authorities were, no doubt, 
in favour of piling up debt for useful 
objects, and thought that for desirable 
objects there should be no hesitation in 
raising money by loan; but he took a 
totally different view, and thought that 
every care should be taken now, with the 
present outlook and the great uncer- 
tainty as to the future of English land. He 
hoped, therefore, Her Majesty’s Goveru- 
ment would assent to the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 13, line 30, at end of Sub-section (1) 
insert—* Provided that the County Council 
shall not give their consent to any loan under this 
section until they have had submitted to them 
a statement in the prescribed form, showing the 
amount of all outstanding loans chargeable on 
the parish or on any part thereof, or on any 
larger area including such parish, whether con- 
tracted by the Parish Council, the District 
Council, the School Board, or any other Local 
Authority."—(The Earl of Harrowby.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Local Government Board considered 
all applications for loans, and he had 
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never heard that they discharged their 
duty without proper information. The 
noble Earl would excuse his saying that 
he could not conceive a more grand- 
motherly proposal than to prescribe to 
the Local Government Board and the 
County Council that which was their 
obvious duty. The proposal, in his 
opinion, would hamper these bodies, and 
would give no real security, though no 
doubt the intention was good. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON agreed that the Amendment 
would tend to hamper the action of the 
Local Government Board, who at present 
held inquiries at which everybody con- 
cerned had an opportunity of being 
heard, though probably the decisions 
gave dissatisfaction to the parties who 
did not agree to them. hat was in- 
telligible enough. 

*Eart STANHOPE said, the County 
Council was not in the same position as 
the Local Government Board, and he 
thought it desirable that the duty of the 
County Council in this matter should be 
clearly laid down. If the County Council 
did not insist on ascertaining in all cases 
local indebtedness, it ought todoso. By 
adding these few words, omitting the 
Local Government Board, the County 
Council would be saved considerable 
correspondence. If it was enacted that 
before application for a loan to the 
County Council a full statement of 
liabilities should be made, as a matter 
of course applications for loans would 
be much expedited. 

*THe Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, as being Chairman of a 
County Council, would object to tying 
down the County Councils. They were 
perfectly competent to make these in- 
quiries, and to satisfy themselves that 
the evidence placed before them in sup- 
port of an application for a loan was 
sufficient. 

*THe Ear, or HARROWBY said, he 
was quite ready to leave out the words 
** Local Government Board.” He only 
desired that those who applied for loans 
should have to state their own indebted- 
ness in black and white. Their Lord- 
ships were dealing with some 13,000 or 
14,000 newly-elected bodies, and some 
careful and sure provision should be made 
for showing the local indebtedness before 
loans were sanctioned. He was willing to 
limit the application of his Amendment 
to the County Council. 
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Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Eart STANHOPE and Lorp DE 
RAMSEY did not move Amendments to 
the same effect, which were (by leave of 
the Committee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


THe Margvuess or SALISBURY 
moved, after Clause 12, to insert a new 
clause on the subject of compounding, 
providing that no Order should be made 
under 31 & 3% Vict., c. 41, sec. 4, after 
the passing of this Act. The effect of 
this proposal, he said, would be that 
things would remain as they were, and 
that in no parish where the Compound- 
ing Act had not already been applied 
would it be applied in the future. The 
noble Earl opposite, after his usual 
fashion, had tried to represent that in 
making these proposals noble Lords 
on this side of the House had a special 
mistrust of the agricultural labourer. 
The question had nothing to do with the 
agricultural labourer; it had reference 
to the extreme smallness of the Local 
Bodies by which the spending would be 
done. He repudiated the notion that he 


had any special class reference in the 
observations he had made or in the pro- 


visions he had moved. This Motion, to 
prevent the further application of the 
Compounding Act in places where it had 
not already been applied, depended so 
entirely upon the same considerations as 
had already been pressed upon the House 
that it was only now necessary to move 
it. 

Amendment moved, 

After Clause 12 to insert as anew clause—“ No 
Order under Section 4 of the 32 & 33 Vict., c. 
41, shall be made after the passing of this Act ; 
and any existing Order made under it shall 
cease to be in force in respect to any owner six 
months after he has given notice to the Over- 
seers of his desire to be exempted.”"—(The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY ob- 
jected to the Amendment as being 
beyond the scope of the Bill. The Bill 
did not relate to Municipal Councils or 
to the Parliamentary franchise ; but the 
clause was of general application. It 
was ruled in the House of Commons that 
no such Amendment could be proposed, 
on the ground that it limited the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1869, which was not 
in the contemplation of this Bill at all. 

*THe Eart or SELBORNE said, it 
would be easy to meet that objection 
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by adding after “made” in the clause 
the words “by any Parish Council.” 
Looking at the qualification forthe Parish 
Councils as it now stood in the Bill, it 
would be most extraordinary if they were 
at liberty, being, perhaps, themselves com- 
pound householders and not directly rated, 
to exempt from the obligation of paying 
rates any number of persons in the parish 
not otherwise exempt, and not coming 
within the voluntary part of the Com- 
pounding Act. 

THe Mareguess or SALISBURY 
said, he would move it in that form. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that alteration would no doubt limit the 
application of the clause, but it would 
create this extraordinary state of things 
—that in by far the largest part of the 
country and in all urban districts, small 
or great, the power of compulsory com- 
pounding would be retained, while those 
districts in which there was a Parish 
Council would be placed in an entirely 
different position. He said that the 
clause was directed against the agricul- 
tural labourers, because he apprehended 
that they would form the bulk of the 
electors in the rural parishes, and would 
therefore feel the effect of the proposals 
of the noble Marquess. 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, he did not care from what class the 
electors were drawn ; if they were Peers 
he should equally object. He should 
object to three Peers having the power 
to embarrass a parish for a considerable 
time by financial blunders, unless they 
themselves felt the results of their own 
extravagance. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscHELL) said, he understood that 
the proposed clause would not apply in 
places where a Compounding Order 
already existed. Compounding existed 
very widely, and the effect of the 
Amendment would be to put a very 
limited part of the country in a different 
position from all the rest of the country 
in regard to this matter. He could 
understand arguments against compound- 
ing altogether ; but was it not capricious 
to divide and draw a line between places 
where there was now compounding and 
say they were to remain as they were, 
but that where there was no compound- 
ing at present there should be none in 
the future ? 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, he admitted that there would be 
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great anomalies if the Amendment was 
carried ; but there were great anomalies 
now, and it was impossible to escape from 
them. He agreed that the question of 
the compounding law was one which a 
future Parliament ought to take up, but 
he was going as far as he could. He 
had bad it impressed upon him from so 
many quarters — Chambers of Agricul- 
ture, and County Councils, and so on— 
that the power of compounding ought to 
be stopped, that he felt bound to submit 
the Amendment to the consideration of 
their Lordships. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
felt it his duty to point out what took 
place in 1867 and 1869. The Con- 
servative Government which was in 
Office in 1867,.in their Reform Bill, put 
an end to compounding, but the result 
throughout the country was such that in 
1869 it was found absolutely necessary 
to repeal that enactment. He earnestly 
asked their Lordships whether it was in 
the smallest degree likely that they could 
put an end to compounding? The noble 
Marquess, as he understood him, touched 
this matter as part of the larger question, 
but Parliament had once tried to interfere 
with the system of compounding, and 
while he admitted that there was a good 
deal to be said about the consequences of 
compounding, yet, upon the balance of 
convenience and inconvenience, it was 
found by Parliament absolutely necessary 
to maintain the system of compounding. 
It was his firm conviction that, if ever 
the question came to be examined as a 
whole, Parliament would be obliged, as 
in 1869, to confess that it was impossible 
to set aside the system. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
if any one proposed to abolish com- 
pounding generally, he should certainly 
go into the same Lobby with the noble 
Ear] ; but it appeared to him that there 
was a good deal of difference between 
compounding generally and compulsory 
compounding. With regard to compulsory 
compounding, the Bill was now making 
an enormous difference, by putting into 
the hands of persons, a majority 
of whom might possibly be compound 
householders themselves, the power of 
putting that system into force. That was 
not the present state of the law, and it 
was a difference which made it desirable 
not to confide that power to the Parish 
Councils ; and inasmuch as the Amend- 
ment would only affect cases in which 
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it had not been exercised for more than 
20 years, it might be assumed that 
no practical reasons of convenience 
had required it within that period. 
Therefore, their Lordships would not be 
introducing any anomaly comparable 
with that of taxation on a large scale 
without representation. , 

Tue Dvuxe or DEVONSHIRE: Do 
I understand that the noble Marquess 
has accepted the suggestion of my noble 
and learned Friend (the Earl of Selborne) 
as to the alteration to be made in the 
Amendment ? 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY: 
Yes, I have accepted it. 

Tue Dcke or DEVONSHIRE said, 
it seemed to him to be very doubtful, in 
view of the fact that the question of 
compounding would come under con- 
sideration at a later stage in connection 
with the clause dealing with the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law, whether it 
was worth while to insist upon this 
limitation, as the Amendment, as altered 
on the suggestion of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Selborne), only referred to the 
power of Parish Councils. In populous 
districts where the population was 
constantly increasing the necessity for 
compounding might be felt, and the noble 
Marquess’s Amendment would prevent 
anything except voluntary compounding. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that the 
clause would really abolish the compound 
householder in the future altogether. As 
the result of the abolition of compounding, 
referring to past experience in the 
matter, in 1867, in one borough alone 
$7,500 summonses for rates were issued 
in one year, so great were the distress 
and misery in the country. The land- 
lords found a clause in the Act of 1867 
under which an agent was empowered to 
pay the rates for the tenant, and they 
constituted themselves agents for their 
poor tenants. By the year 1869, com- 
pound householders had increased all 
over the country in consequence of this 
evasion of the law, and no one at that 
time spoke so forcibly upon the matter, 
and showed so clearly the evils that 
would arise from the abolition of com- 
pounding, as the noble and learned Earl 
(the Earl of Selborne), then Sir Roundell 
Palmer. He said— 

“The absurdity, therefore, of requiring pay- 
ment to be made by the tenant’s own hand is 


not entertained by the law as it now stands, 
and will not be with respect to £10 houses after 





The Marquess of Salisbury 
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the Bill passes... .. The essence of the thirg 
is that the rate shall be paid ; if paid, it is un- 


important by what the payment is made, 
and to introduce this test as a qualification for 
the franchise is, I venture to say, a simple ab- 
surdity,. .... It is monstrous that you should 
disturb and unsettle contracts and economical 
arrangements made for the greater advantage 
and convenience of the parties interested in 
local taxation under laws passed for that coal 
pose, merely to discover a mode of impeding 
and restricting the operation of a new Parlia- 
mentary franchise.” 

That was the opinion of the noble Earl 
then, and, as he understood him, it was 
his opinion now, so long as rating was 
not compnisory. But he would point 
out that the parish might or might not 
adopt the power conferred by the Bill. 
Compounding would be compulsory on 
the landlord only when the parish desired 
it. He admitted that there was a great 
deal to be said in favour of direct taxa- 
tion, but it could not be carried out with- 
out disfranchising a great many people 
who were entitled to vote. In 1869 
their Lordships were obliged to restore 
what they had destroyed in 1867, recog- 
nizing that their action in that year had 
resulted in great evils. If this proposal 
were agreed to, compound householders 
in rural districts would be unable to vote, 
whilst compound householders in the 
neighbouring towns would not be under 
the same disability. Would not this 
difference of treatment cause great dis- 
content ? Knowing by experience that 
the system which it was now sought to 
restore had formerly produced much 
misery and a great outburst of pauperism, 
their Lordships ought surely to pause 
before deciding to re-establish it. By 
adopting Amendments of this kind they 
would make a very serious change in the 
existing franchise, and he maintained 
that this would be neither wise nor ex- 


pedient. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE declared 
emphatically that he adhered to the 
words quoted by Lord Playfair as having 
been used by him in 1867, and to every- 
thing else, so far as he could remember 
it, that he had then said. He should 
oppose any Amendment which proposed 
to move any existing compound house- 
holder, unless at his own instance, from 
his present position, whether he had 
got into that position under the com- 
pulsory clause of the Act of 1869 or 
by voluntary agreement. But they were 
now dealing with new matters, and in 
the circumstances of the case he thought 
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it right, and consistent with that general 
view, to hesitate as to bringing new 
charges within the compounding priaciple, 
or entrusting the power to rate-owners 
instead of occupiers, without their own 
consent, to a new authority, not neces- 
sarily consisting of ratepayers ; because 
to give on a very large scale to those who 
did not pay rates the power of imposing 
them upon other people was the greater 
evil. A new power was being transferred 
to a new body. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
pointed out that the Amendment as he 
had moved it was only part of the 
Amendment as it stood upon the Paper. 
It was right that he should apologise to 
Lord Playfair for having made this 
change, because it had had the result of 
rendering irrelevant a great part of the 
carefully prepared speech which the noble 
Lord had just delivered. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR pointed out that 
the whole question would arise on Clause 
20, and explained that to discuss a subject 
of such vast importance piecemeal, as 
they were apparently expected to do, 
would be most inconvenient. 


Moved new clause as amended after 
Clause 12 as follows :— 

“No Order under Section 4 of the 32 & 33 
Vict., c. 41, shall be made by a Parish Council 
after the passing of this Act.”—(7he Marquess 
of Salisbury). 

On Question? their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 140 ; Not-Contents 37. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 13 (Footpaths and roads). 


Lorpy THRING proposed a small 
Amendment, to which he thought no 
objection would be raised. Power was 
given in the clause to Parish Councils to 
repair footpaths, and he wished to add 
the obligation of repairing stiles and foot- 
bridges. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 18, after the word (“road”) 
to insert the words (“including any stiles, gates, 
or foot-bridges on or across any footpath, the 
maintenance of which stiles, gates, or foot- 
bridges is deemed by the Parish Council to be 

uired for the safety and convenience of the 
public”).—( The Lord Thring.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY was 
afraid the noble and learned Lord would 
think him fond of making objections, but 
this was not quite a simple matter. The 
public had the right of passing through 
fences across footpaths, but it was quite 
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a new thing to say that where difficulties 
of tenure arose Chancery suits were to 
be transferred from the owners to the 
Parish Councils. The Amendment 
would relieve owners from the necessity 
of maintaining proper fences, and it 
would enable the Council to deal with 
them in any way they thought proper. 
It was advisable, therefore, the words 
should not be put into the Bill. 

*Lorp THRING said, it was useless 
for him to contend against superior 
power. Existing fences were sometimes 
repairable by the owner, sometimes by 
the parish, and power was given to the 
Parish Council to repair the fence, and 
to recover the expense of doing so if the 
owner were liable. Of course, if the stiles 
were not kept in order, footpaths became 
impassable, and it was necessary that the 
stiles should be maintained. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON did not quite see the force of 
the noble and learned Lord’s Amend- 
ment, as it would relieve the persons on 
whom the liability to repair now lay at 
the cost of the Parish Councils. 





Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Public 
charities.) 


property and 


Verbal Amendment. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved to insert words of qualification as 
elected Councillors of the parish. The 
object was to bring the sub-section into 
harmony with the next. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 35, after the word (* per- 
sons”) to insert the words (“qualified to be 
elected Councillors for the parish ”).—(7he 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, in 
small parishes there would probably be 
only one or two people who could 
possibly undertake trusteeship, and to go 
outside the parish would be exceedingly 
inconvenient. Some parishes in England 
had but 30 or 40 inhabitants with a 
single farmer. This would in such cases 
act as a disqualification. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, when the clause was 
passed any person could have been 
elected upon the Parish Council if he 
lived within three miles of the parish. It 
was now much more restricted, and the 
insertion of those words, therefore, was 
undesirable. 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE moved 
to omit the words at the end of Section 
(2), providing that when the charity was 
not au ecclesiastical charity this enact- 
ment should apply as if the Church- 
wardens as such were specified therein as 
well as the Overseers. For substituting 
nominees of the Parish Council for 
Overseers, who were purely secular 
officers connected with the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, there seemed 
to be sufficient reason, but none for 
substituting them for Churehwardens 
merely because the charity was not 
within the definition of the Act an 
ecclesiastical charity. One of the 
Churchwardeus was usually chosen by 
the minister of the parish and another 
always by the parishioners; and the 
authors of the trust had desired that 
they should have at least a voice in the 
distribution or administration of the 
charity. And why not? The clause 
did not go on to state that if the 
minister, as was most frequently the 
case when the Churchwardens were 
mentioned, was one of the trustees, the 
Parish Council was to supersede him 
and substitute a nominee of their own, 
because it was not an_ ecclesiastical 
charity; and he could not see why 
the two lay Churchmen chosen by the 
author of the trust to be among the 
admiuistrators of his charity should 
be struck out because they were Church 
officers, and doubtless nominated as such. 
The reasons stated elsewhere for this ex- 
traordinary interference with the trustees 
perplexed him almost more than the 
thing itself. The main argument for this 
exclusion of Churchwardens as trustees 
had been that in a certain case which 
came before the Court of Chancery in 
the time of Lord Romilly (known to 
lawyers as “The Attorney General v. 
Calvert”), it was laid down—a most just 
and reasonable rule — that unless the 
founder of the charity said that the 
benefits of it were to be enjoyed exclu- 
sively by Churchmen, Nonconformists 
were entitled to participate. Nothing 
could be less relevant to the question, 
whether Churchwardens or other ecclesi- 
astical officers, made trustees by the 
author of a trust, the benefits of which 
were not confined to Churchmen, should 
be deprived of that voice in the adminis- 





tration of the charity which the founder 
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29 
intended, and which might at least 


secure fair play to Churchmen. The 
question was not now, what should be 
called an ecclesiastical charity. Later in 
the Bill that definition would have to be 
considered, and it was unnecessary to 
anticipate the discussion now. Why 
Churchwardens were to be excluded from 
having any voice in the distribution he 
failed to see. The more comprehensive 
and liberal the parochial system of the 
Church was in connection with charities 
the better. But why should not the 
officers of the Church retain their posi- 
tion? This singular anomaly would 
occur in multitudes of parishes through- 
out the country. Only the old parishes 
were dealt with in this clause. New 
parishes had been carved out of them 
having their own Churchwardens. This 
clause would provide that the Church- 
wardens of the older parishes were to be 
excluded from all those trusts; but not 
the Churechwardens of any new ecclesi- 
astical parish. He never saw anything 
having less of principle in it. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 14, lines 37 to 40, to leave out all 
after the word (“ place’) in line 37 to the word 
(“ Overseers”), inclusive, in line 40. — (Zhe 
Earl of Selborne.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY resisted 
the Amendment. The clause, he sub- 
miftee, was in strict accordance with the 
very principle upon which the .Bill was 
founded—namely, that of separating the 
secular from the ecclesiastical charities of 
a parish. That had been the desire of the 
framers of the Bill, and he hoped they 
had attained their object. The civil 
administration of the parish was to be a 
civil administration, wholly and entirely 
divorced from anyiconnection with ecclesi- 
astical administration. The noble and 
learned Earl objected to the exclusion of 
the Churchwardens, but why in the world 
should they be included ? The Church- 
warden had nothing to do with the civil 
affairs of the parish by virtue of being a 
Churchwarden. The noble Earl appeared 
to think that the Church was, in point of 
fact, co-extensive with all the members 
of the parish ; he forgot that there were 
a vast number of Nonconformists in this 
country who by no means accepted the 
assistance of the officers of the Church in 
the administration of the parish. Nothing 
was more likely to cause jealousy and 
heart-burning in some parts of the 
country, or to prove more antagonistic to 
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the just functions and rights of the 
Chureh, than that the officers of the 
Church as such should be thrust into the 
civil administration. Many Church- 
men would, of course, be elected on these 
Boards, and they might be Church- 
wardens. They need not disqualify a 
man because he happened to be a 
Churechwarden. In former days it was 
very convenient to nominate Church- 
wardens, but there was not the slightest 
reason now why Churechwardens should 
be selected as trustees. 

*THe Eart or SELBORNE, in 
answer to the question of the noble Earl 
as to why the Churchwardens should be 
included, replied—because the founder of 
the trust so directed. And as to the ex- 
clusion of ecclesiastical persons from 
secular charities, which the noble Earl 
seemed to regard as a principle of the 
Bill, he forgot that the Bill did not ex 
clude the Minister for the time being 
from being a trustee in these cases ; but 
only the lay Churchwardens, 

*THe ArcuBisHor or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, this is one of the 
inconsistencies I most lament in this Bill. 
One of the objects of this Bill certainly 
is to make the Churchwardens simply 
Church officers, ecclesiastical officers with 
no duties outside. Well, but suppose 
you have founders in the future as in the 
past who desire to commit the adminis- 
tration of charities which they bequeath 
to the parish to Church hands. They 
surely have a right to do that. The 
Church has a responsibility to the whole 
of the parish which no other body has, 
No Nonconformist body has or has ever 
claimed the same responsibility with re- 
gard to all the poverty and suffering of 
every parish as the Church has claimed, 
has been allowed to exercise, and 
has exercised most freely. By this 
clause Chureh people who desire to 
leave the administration of their gifts in 
Church hands are positively debarred 
from selecting Church officers to do it. 
As had been said, multitudes of parishes 
have charities of this description. Yes, 
and such charities are being founded at 
this present day. What is the fairness of 
such a clause while, at the same time, 
the corresponding officers of Noncon- 
formist bodies are not excluded from 
precisely similar administrations ? Here 
is an instance :—In 1886 a lady named 
Miss Rebecea Michelmore, who resided 
at Ashburton, died on January 17. By 
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her will she bequeathed £1,000 to the 
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Vicar and Churchwardens in trust to 
divide the income between 13 poor men 
and 13 poor women. That operation of 
her will, of course, would be destroyed 
by this Bill. The next clause in Miss 
Michelmore’s will bequeathed £1,000 to 
the minister and stewards of the Wes- 
leyan chapel at Ashburton in trust to 
divide the income between 10 poor men 
and 10 poor women. This section pre- 
vents the Church officers from continu- 
ing their administration of the trust, 
while the stewards of the Wesleyan 
chapel are permitted for the future to 
administer their £1,000. That instance 
could be paralleled in many other parishes, 
and it is beyond any line of justice I have 
ever been acquainted with. 

*THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked whether the case cited by the 
Archbishop would not be an ecclesiastical 
charity under the Bill, and therefore 
exempted 

*Tue ArcusisHor or CANTER- 
BURY : No, it is a parochial charity 
given to poor persons. Both bequests 
are left to the poor of the parish. There 
is nothing to make them ecclesiastical. 


On Question, whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Clause ? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 27 ; Not-Contents 110. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, he had an Amendment on the 
Paper to omit Sub-section (3), but he 
only formally moved the omission of the 
first three words, in order that he might 
not interfere with subsequent Amend- 
ments on the Paper. This clause was 
not in the original Bill, and it had been 
introduced by a rather mutinous body of 
supporters of the Government in the 
other House. The proposal of the clause 
was to enable the Parish Council in the 
case of every parochial charity to appoint 
trustees enough to swamp the existing 
trustees. It ‘was a very curious pro- 
vision, and he doubted very much whe- 
ther trustees had ever been similarly 
dealt with by any proposai or enactment. 
The object of it was to put these chari- 
ties entirely into the hands of trustees 
appointed by the Parish Council. The 


noble Lord the Leader of the House 
asked why the Churchwardens should 
have these trusts, and he wa: very pro- 
perly answered because the founders had 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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willed it so. The question now was, why 
were the Parish Councils to be the masters 
of these trusts which were never intended 
for them by the founders who originally 
devised them. Whatever the founders 
had done it was quite certain that they 
had not intended that the Parish 
Councils should be the masters of such 
trusts. It was equally certain that in a 
large number of cases these donations 
had been made with a religious motive. 
It was not very common for persons who 
died leaving money for distribution 
among the poor to be actuated solely by 
a secular motive. It might be said that 
almost universally they had been 
actuated by religious motives. Well, 
then, it was contended that if that were 
the case some of the testators lived in a 
time when there was no distinction 
between the Church and dissent, and 
when, therefore, it could not be pre- 
sumed that it was for the Church 
and not for dissent that these trusts 
had been founded. But a good many 
of these trusts were anterior to the 
date that was usually fixed as the 
date of the division between the Church 
and Nonconformists. In the case of the 
Irish Church Act, he thought that 
everything after the Restoration was 
recognised as belonging to the Church if 
it had been left to the Church. A great 
number of these trusts were intended for 
the Church, and were left at a time when 
both Churchwardens and Rectors were 
named and nothing but an intention to 
devise to the Church could be argued. It 
had been a very common thing in the 
last few decades for parish rooms, and 
other institutions consisting chiefly of 
buildings, to be founded mainly or entirely 
by Churehmen forthe work of the parish. 
Yet no definite ecclesiastical designation 
had been attached to those trusts, be- 
cause the people who established them 
never had any suspicion that the spoliation 
of the trusts would be entertained. He 
knew it was provided that where it could 
be proved that all the donors were Church- 
men the buildings should not be included, 
but that was proof which in the nature of 
the case, at some distance of time, it was 
impossible to give. To hand over such 
buildings to a body which might be 
hostile was entirely to disregard the in- 
tention of the founders, and seriously to 
discourage the exercise of any liberality 
in the future. Of course, it might be 
said that in many instances the Parish 
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Councils would not be hostile, but if the 
Parish Council entirely concurred with 
the proceedings, why did the Govern- 
ment swamp the trustees by the trustees 
appointed by the Parish Council ? The 
very fact that they were giving the 
Parish Council these extraordinary 
and unparalleled prerogatives showed 
that the Government were looking to 
cases where the Parish Council was 
hostile to the Church. Wherever that 
was done very great injustice would 
be done to Church people. He believed 
that in the discussion in the House of 
Commons the idea was adumbrated that 
it was rather contemptible for anybody ou 
his death-bed to leave money to a charity, 
and it was certainly a good way to show 
the disapprobation of Parliament for that 
mode of dealing with property to take it 
away a certain number of years after the 
testator’s death. If that were really the 
view of Parliament it ought to be pro- 
mulgated in the most definite way and in 
language which any one could under- 
stand, and then there would be no further 
bequests with which Parliament could 
deal; but to allow testators to go on 
from generation to generation leaving 
these gifts in the full and unbroken 
confidence that they would be applied by 
the persons designated and in the spirit 
in which they intended and then to 
bring in by a violent change the appoint- 
ment of trustees intentionally fixed in 
number so as to swamp the trustees 
designated by the founder seemed to be a 
case of bad faith, the punishment for 
which would react upon the Parliament 
that had committed the offence, and 
which would discourage future gifts in a 
way most injurious to the interests of the 
poor. It was a breach of traditional 
policy; it was a totally unexampled 
measure ; it was a violation of the rights 
acquired under these bequests, and it 
was a concession to a Parliamentary 
clique whose objects notoriously were 
nothing else but simple hostility to the 
Church. How one-sided was this legis- 
lation had been shown by the right rev. 
Prelate ; and for the honour of Parlia- 
ment, as much as for the interests of the 
parishes concerned, he did not think that 
so discreditable a clause ought to be left a 
part of this Act of Parliament. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 15, line 1, to leave out the words (* In 
the case.”).—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


VOL, XXI. [rounta senrzs.] 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) pointed out that the clause 
was based upon what had been the 
policy of the Charity Commissioners in 
recent years, and therefore, if the noble 
Marquess was right, the policy of the 
Commissioners had been wrong. But 
that policy was based upon the unani- 
mous Report of the Select Committee 
of 1884, on which many well-known 
Conservatives sat. It was dictated not 
in any hostility to the Church or to the 
charities, but because the Committee 
believed that the charities were better 
administered when there was a large 
representative element in those adminis- 
tering them. He must express dissent 
from the view that when coals, or money 
or bread, were left by a benevolent 
person for the benefit of the parish, that 
they were intended as a religious charity. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
I did not say that; I said they were 
given with a religious motive. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR could 
not help thinking that those who gave 
them with a religious motive would like 
the charity to be administered by those 
who were likely to make the best use of 
the gifts for the benefit of the parish. 
The noble and learned Lord quoted the 
terms of the Report of the Committee 
of 1884. In the interests of the good 
administration of the charity the Com- 
mittee recommended a full application of 
the representative principle, and pointed 
out that they recommended it because 
experience showed that with that fall 
representative element having a responsi- 
bility to the parish the charity was better 
administered. Acting upon these views, 
the Charity Commissioners had been 
more and more largely introducing the 
representative element into the manage- 
ment of charities. In many cases they 
had made the representative trustees a 
majority of the whole body of trustees. 
Therefore, this clause really proceeded 
upon the lines which had been adopted 
by the Public Body charged with the 
administration of justice. They had 
been actuated solely by the desire to 
have the trusts better administered. In 
these circumstances the strong language 
of the noble Marquess was hardly 
warranted, especially when it was borne 
in mind that the Charity Commissioners 
could only interfere where there was an 
application for a new scheme. There 
was no reason to suppose that those who 
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supported this proposal were necessarily 
animated by hostility to the Church. 
Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, it 
was quite true that a Committee of the 
House of Commons which sat some 
years ago reported in favour of intro- 
ducing a representative element into the 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Full. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: Well, 
“full” meant what was reasonable. That 
Committee left the question of proportion 
quite open; and, when a resolution had 
been passed in the House of Commons, 
in a small House, in favour of giving the 
elective element a preponderance in all 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners, 
a Committee, afterwards appointed, re- 
ported in effect against that resolution. It 
was true that the Charity Commissioners 
had in many of their recent schemes 
proposed to add an elective element to 
the general Governing Body of some 
charities. But they had by no means 
made it a rule to place that elective 
element in a majority. Only within the 
last few weeks, tley had proposed to 
amend the schemes of six or seven chari- 
ties in Hampshire, of one of which he was 
himself a Governor, by adding Governors 
to be nominated by the County Council ; 
but not in any single case, he believed, 
so as to give them a majority, and, in 
the case with which he was personally 
acquainted, only giving them about a 
fourth of the whole number. He, per- 
sonally, should have no objection to fair 
additions of this elective kind to parochial 
charity trusts. He must, however, pro- 
test against swamping the trusts by the 
nominees of a Parish Council elected 
annually by a popular vote, and by a 
constituency of whose fitness to perform 
duties of that kind, wisely and im- 
partially, it was impossible hitherto to 
have had any experience. 

*Tue Duxe or RUTLAND said, the 
argument advanced, that because the 
Charity Commissioners had added repre- 
sentative trustees on some _ trusts 
the Parish Councils in future were to 
have their nominees placed in a majority 
on those trusts, was inadmissible. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
understand the proposal before the 
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Committee to be that they shall not have 
power to appoint any trustees at all. 

*Lorpv COLCHESTER said, that in 
tnmany parishes the introduction of the 
principle of the clause would be most 
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pernicious. The Parish Councils under 
the scheme of the Bill would be able to 
swamp the other trustees, and they 
would make use of their power for 
political and electioneering purposes. 
There could be no objection, in his 
opinion, to giving a fair popular element. 
As a Charity Commissioner he had, of 
necessity, had to do with schemes in which 
it was introduced ; but in the sweeping, 
invariable, and reckless proposal in the 
Bill the Government were doing a great 
injury to charity administration. 

*THe Eart or WINCHILSEA: 
Supposing this Amendment is passed, 
how do we stand? Is there to be no 
representative element at all? I do not 
think the noble Marquess (Lord Salis- 
bury) meant that. In the House of Com- 
mons I think one-third was proposed, 
and it was not until late in the proceed- 
ings that a clear majority was insisted 
upon. It ought to be clearly understood 
that if this sub-section is omitted there 
would be no representative element at all. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : If the 
sub-section is omitted altogether, I think 
that would be so. 

Tue ArcusisHorp or CANTER- 
BURY said, he would be quite content 
with the appeal of his noble and learned 
Friend to Cesar, and he would be quite 
content to go to Cesar as represented by 
the Charity Commissioners. He had 
not the least objection to a wise and 
reasonable representative element on these 
trusts, and, in his opinion, the Charity 
Commissioners had gently and wisely 
improved a large proportion of the trusts 
they had touched. But it was different 
thing to state that they had made a 
majority of the trustees. The Com- 
mittee would want to know how many 
trustees there were originally. The 
Charity Commissioners had not proposed 
a majority of trustees in one-third of the 
cases. What a very different thing was 
the proposal before their Lordships ! The 
Bill would enable Councils to appoint a 
majority of the trustees. The Charity 
Commissioners had not added more than 
one-third of representative trustees to the 
original body in any of the cases with 
which they had dealt. Then it should 
be remembered that the Charity Com- 
missioners did not do this uninvited ! The 
present proposal was to alter every trust 
in the country, and alter it by foree—to 
crush, in fact, by representative trustees 
the trustee or the trustees the founder of 
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the charity intended it to have. They 
had been told that this clause had no 
bearing whatever on the Church. He 
should like to know how that could be. 
It was said this was so because parochial 
trusts were spoken of, but how very large 
a number of parochial trusts were 
vested in the minister alone! If this 
clause were carried there would be two 
persons representing the Parish Council 
added to the minister, who would stand 
as one-third of the trust. He repeated, 
that he should have no objection what- 
ever to reasonable representation such as 
the Charity Commissioners had adopted, 
but this clause appeared to him to be out- 
rageous. He might give the case of a 
large parish room which had been built 
by the money of two Churchmen, and 
the site of which was presented to the 
parish by another Churchman. That 
site and building were immediately con- 
tiguous to the churchyard, and, indeed, 
the only way of entering the parish room 
was through the churchyard. That 
building had been used for all mauner of 
purposes connected with the Church, but 
these included a clothing club and a class 
for the teaching of cookery, which were 
open equally to Dissenters and Church 
people. This trust was founded in 1831. 
Lord Kimberley said a few moments 
before that everything would be saved 
by the 40 years’ limit, but there were 
plenty such rooms founded more than 
40 years ago, and founded solely for the 
benefit of the Church. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : The 
right rev. Prelate has not informed us 
who were the trustees in that case. 

Viscount CROSS said, this sub-sec- 
tion was not in the Bill when it was in- 
troduced by the Government, but was 
accepted by them from a private Member. 
The Government must have considered 
the mutter before they introduced the 
Bill, and came to the conclusion that it 
was not wise to have this majority. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: That 
does not follow. I remember, when the 
Bill was before the House of Commons, 
Mr. Fowler accepted Amendments from 
a variety of quarters. 

*THe Eart or WINCHILSEA: I 
propose that the noble and learned Lord 
should follow the example he has just 
spoken of, and accept reasonable Amend- 
ments in this House. 

Tae Eart or DENBIGH said, it 
would be unfortunate if the impression 
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went forth that their Lordships were 
opposed to the addition of any elected 
trustees, and he asked whether Mr, 
Fowler’s original words could not be 
substituted for this sub-section? If it 
were struck out it could not be amended. 
The sole objection was to the question of 
the majority. Perhaps the Marquess of 
Salisbury would withdraw his Amend- 
ment to excise the clause altogether and 
let the Committee amend it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I have no objection to a reasonable 
representative element in cases that will 
bear it ; but how are you to appoint one- 
third of a minister? There are many 
cases where the minister is the sole 
trustee. How are you to appoint a 
reasonable amount of trustees that shall 
not exceed one-third of him? I do not 
see any way to a solution of that puzzle. 
The Parish Council ought certainly to 
be allowed some discretion in the matter, 
but I should be better pleased if the 
appointment of the representative element 
was given to the County Councils. 


On Question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 19 ; Not-Contents 80. 

Words omitted. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Now I move to strike out the remainder 
of the sub-section. 


Amendment moved, 


To omit the remainder of Sub-section 3.— 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, 
the discussion showed that many of 
those who had voted in the majority 
were not opposed, in principle, to a 
reasonable number of elected trustees. 
He would therefore propose on the 
Report stage to move the insertion of 
words to provide that the Parish Council 
might nominate trustees who should not 
exceed one-third of the whole body, 
coupled with some special provision for 
the case of single trustees. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I am not disposed to question what my 
noble and learned Friend has said as to 
the drift of the discussion. I think all 
of us wish for some addition of the 
representative element that will be both 
harmless and beneficial. I shall be glad 
to consider the words of the noble and 
learned Earl, and have very little doubt 
I shall agree with him. 

The remainder of the sub-section was 
then omitted. 


C2 
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Tue BisHor or RIPON moved to insert 
a new sub-section, to the effect that— 

“ Where the endowment of a parochial charity 
is applicable wholly or partly in gifts in money 
or kind, or for the general benefit of poor persons, 
the income so applicable, or any part thereof, 
may be applied subject tosuch conditions, if any, 
as may be, prescribed hereafter by the Charity 
Commissioners, by the trustees or persons 
acting in the administration of the charity to 
one or both of the following purposes :-—(@) 
Pensions for poor persons being otherwise 
qualified to receive the benefits of the charity, 
and not being in receipt of Poor Law relief, 
who from age, ill-health, accident, or infirmity, 
are unable to maintain themselves. (6) The 

rovision of nurses or other specific assistance 
or poor persons so qualified in sickness.” 
The Amendment was one which might 
very well be accepted, because it asked 
but very little, and, in his opinion, in- 
volved no contentious matter. It would 
interfere in no arbitrary fashion with the 
future trustees of any of the charities 
involved. For one thing, it would tend 
very greatly to simplify procedure, inas- 
much as at one stroke of the pen it 
would render the application for separate 
schemes unnecessary. On the merits, he 
stated that the sum of money available 
under the charities aimed at by the 
Amendment, and which might be dis- 
tinguished as dole charities, would pro- 
bably amount to not less than £365,000 
a year. These dole charities were often 
a source of considerable troublé and 
mischief, and they had been denounced 
by Commission after Commission. The 
existence of those charities attracted to 
the place a number of people who received 
the precarious advantage of doles during 
one part of the year and were thrown 
by the necessity of the case upon the 
rates during the remainder. Such had 
been proved to be the case in St. Olave’s 
parish. In one parish, where the popu- 
lation was 1,090, the number of recipients 
of these charities was 449, or 49 per 
cent. of the whole population of the 
parish, the average amount received being 
2s. Another case : In a parish of 2,250 
people the number of recipients was 
1,090, and the average amount received 
by each person 74d. Ina third parish 
of 3,055 the number of recipients in 1891 
was 1,207, and in 1892 1,500, the 
amounts received by each recipient being 
in one case 2}d., and in the other 2d. He 
ventured to think that money distributed 
in such a fashion was not wisely 
bestowed. By the concentration of such 
funds as these much good might be done 
and much mischief avoided. It was a 
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very ill-advised use of funds, and he 
asked their Lordships to take into con- 
sideration his Amendment. In parishes 
where these doles existed they became 
a source of attraction to classes which 
were not the best of the community. 
There was a drawing away of the popu- 
lation from its natural centres and an 
accumulation of indigent people where 
these very doles existed. In view of 
the fact that Commission after Commis- 
sion had reported against these doles it 
was not too much to ask that something 
should be done at such an opportunity to 
put on record the opinion that this money 
might be spent in a manner more con- 
ducive to the welfare of the people and 
more calculated to elevate their character. 
The Amendment mentioned two objects— 
old-age pensions and sick-nursing—which 
had been prominently before the public 
mind of late. Complaints had been 
made in some quarters that the effect of 
modern legislation had been to withdraw 
the benefits of these charities from the 
poor. It would not be said of such an 
Amendment as this that its effect lay in 
that direction. If there were any to 
whom sick-nursing was a boon it was 
the poor, and if there were any ‘who 
would profit by old-age pensions it was 
the industrious and hard-working people 
of the country. And while, finally, 
there was no compulsion about the 
Amendment, it might have powerful 
results by way of suggestion. Two 
things were needed in order that funds 
such as these should be rightly used— 
humanity and sagacity. The spirit of 
humanity always needed a spirit of 
sagacity as its ally, for humanity with- 
out sagacity was only weakness, which 
inquired where it would benefit, while 
sagacity without humanity might be 
harsh. Charity was full-handed amongst 
them, but charity was asking for guid- 
ance, and there was nothing so effective 
as a strong expression of opinion from 
Parliament. Many of their Lordships 
knew full well that it was guidance 
which charity wanted. He asked the 
Committee to accept this Amendment, 
feeling certain that from both the wisdom 
and philanthropy of their Lordships it 
would receive the consideration which it 
deserved 


Amendment moved, 

In page 15, line 28, after (“ Council”) to in- 
sert as a new sub-section : (“Where the endow- 
ment of a parochial charity is applicable wholly 
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general benefit of poor ns, the income so 
applicable, or any part thereof, may be applied 
subject to such conditions, if any, as may be 
prescribed hereafter by the Charity Commis- 
sioners by the trustees or persons acting in the 
administration of the charity to one or both of 
the following purposes : 

(a) Pensions for poor persons being other- 
wise qualified to receive the benefits of 
the charity, and not being in receipt of 
Poor Law relief, who from age, ill-health, 
accident, or infirmity, are unable to 
maintain themselves : 

(4) The provision of nurses or other specific 
assistance for poor persons so qualified in 


sickness”). — (Zhe Lord Bishop of 
Ripon.) 
THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : I 


sympathise entirely with the object 
which the right rev. Prelate has 


in view. The only doubt is whether 
this Amendment changing the objects of 
a charity comes within the scope of the 
Bill. If the right rev. Prelate will not 
press his Amendment now, and will con- 
sent to put in the County Council, we 
will consider whether it can come in the 
Bill. I agree with him that it is desir- 
able a change should be made in the 
modes of administration. 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA: I 
hope the Government will see their way 
not only to carefully consider this ques- 
tion, but to accept the proposal of the 
right rev. Prelate. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
will consent to it, if possible. 

*THe Eart or WINCHILSEA: In 
their Report last year the Charity Com- 
missioners proposed to divert the doles in 
the way the right rev. Prelate has indi- 
cated. 

*Tne Ear, or HARROWBY : Will 
the right rev. Prelate consider whether 
it would not be well to allow some of 
these doles to be used for local hospitals 
or convalescent homes ? 

*Viscount CRANBROOK _ sym- 
pathised very much with what had fallen 
from the Bishop of Ripon, but did not 
think the subject was apposite to the 
Bill before the Committee. It would 
make au entire change in the administra- 
tion of certain charities upon which there 
were specific Acts of Parliament guiding 
and directing the Charity Commissioners. 
Their Lordships would not know of how 
much they would be depriving certain 
charities, nor, indeed, what charities they 
were dealing with. Even if of injurious 
character there were many which were of 
great use, and which weré never given 


We 
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to persons receiving or seeking parish 
relief. They could not deal with all these 
charities in the parishes throughout 
England without going through any of 
the processes which charities were bound 
to undergo. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not know that we are bound hand-and- 
foot to go through all the processes 
which are now gone through with regard 
to charities, but I have grave doubts 
whether such a question as this is suit- 
able to be a clause in this Bill. If it is 
found to be within the scope of the Biil 
we will support it. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE pointed 


out that the word “may” was used so 


that it was merely permissive— not 
obligatory. 
*Lorpv HALSBURY: There is no 


doubt that the universality of the Motion 
will give the power of interfering with 
charities to such an extent that it would 
be hardly possible to say it is within the 
scope of this Bill. Some shorter mode 
of dealing with some charities might 
be worthy consideration. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Par- 
ticularly with regard to small charities. 
That might be considered on Report. 

Tue Bisnor or RIPON: I with- 
draw the Amendment now gladly, and 
will insert any phrase that will carry 
the principle. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
I should like to ask whether it is not 
the fact that this clause is intended to 
apply only to parochial charities and to 
the charities of rural parishes; and 
whether it would not be an improvement to 
put in “rural” to avoid misconception ¢ 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: But 
as Parish Councils are only created for 
rural parishes there cannot be any mis- 
conception. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
The point is,whether the Sub-sections (1) 
and (2) of this Clause 14 would still 
have application to charities which are 
under the charge of Municipal Bodies. 
Undoubtedly Sub-section (3), which has 
been struck out on the Motion of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, would have 
applied to charity under Clause 30. A 
case has been brought to my notice by 
the Corporation of the City of Bristol, 
There ure charities which were in the 
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hands of the Municipal Corporation, but 
under the Municipal Corporations Act a 
reform took place, and these charities 
were put into the hands of a body of 
trustees appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Since 1862 vacancies on this 
body are filled up by the Charity Com- 
missioners. If these are still paro- 
chial charities under the definition in 
Clause 69 of this Bill, the effect is this : 
If the Representative Body mentioned 
in Clause 30 makes application to the 
Local Government Board, and Clause 30 
is applied to the county borough of 
Bristol, there is a fear that this body 
which administers the charity would have 
to have elected trustees put in for every 
one of the charities under its charge. 
That will cause a great deal of confu- 
sion, because there are a great many 
different charities, and the provisions of 
this Bill would not enable the county 
borough of Bristol to put in one set of 
trustees for all the trusts; there would 
have to be different sets of trustees. 
There is doubt in the minds of many 
whether this clause as a whole is or is 
not limited to rural charities as a whole. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
question of what are parochial charities 
does not arise here. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
But is it the intention of the Government 
to apply Sub-section (6) to all charities, 
whether they belong to parishes which 
are rural or not ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : It is 
perfectly impossible for it to apply to 
any place except where there is a 
parish meeting. The clause provides for 
parochial charities to be laid before 
parish meetings. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
withdrew the Amendment. 

On the Motion of the Earl of Ki- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 16, line 3, transpose (“and the 
names of the beneficiaries of dole charities 
shall be published annually in such form as 
the Parish Council, or, where there is no 


Parish Council, the parish meeting, think fit”) 
to follow (“ Churchwardens ”) in line 9. 


Lorp CLINTON moved an Amend- 
ment to meet the case of a charity 
founded by two or more donors, one of 
whom might be living after the date of 
the passing of this Act. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 16, line 19, to leave out the word 
(“charities”) and iusert the words (“ acharity”), 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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and leave out the word (“ donors”) and insert the 
words (“a donor, or by several donors, any one 
of whom is ").—(The Lord Clinton.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
think the Amendment quite reasonable, 
and I agree to it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, after Sub-section (9), to add as a 
new sub-section :— 

“The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any charity, the trusts of which are 

ministered by trustees appointed by the Lord 

Chancellor under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835, or by their legally-appointed suc- 
cessors for the time being.” 
The noble Lord explained that he 
brought forward this Amendment in the 
interest of Bristol, where there were a 
large number of charities administered by 
the Municipal Trust. As these chari- 
ties were situate in different parishes 
the same trustees could not be ap- 
pointed for all, and as the Bill stood it 
would, therefore, be impossible to carry 
on the work of the charities. The 
trustees ‘had taken a legal opinion 
on the point, and they had been dis- 
tinctly advised that this clause as_ it 
| stood, with Sub-section (1) and (2) in it, 
| would apply to the charities which were 
/now in the hands of a body of muni- 
‘cipal trustees. The amount of the 
‘trusts was about £25,000 a year, the 
| greater part of which was made up of 
parochial charities within the definition 
‘in this Bill. The trustees feared that 
there would be an interference with 
the body of trustees which were now 
filled up by the Charity Commissioners. 
It would be really impossible to carry 
on the work of the administration of 
these charities if they had to have elected 
trustees for the different charities. He 
hoped the Government would accept the 
proviso. 





Amendment moved, 


After Sub-section (9) add as a new Sub- 
section—(“ The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to any charity the trusts of which 
are administered by trustees appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1835, or by their legally-appointed 
successors for the time being”).-—(7he Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
informed that the Amendment would 
not be in place in the present 
part of the Bill. This clause relates to 
rural parishes, but there is a clause in 
the Bill where the question would arise 
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—namely, in Clause 30, and there the 
question might be conveniently discussed. 
But in this clause it really does not arise. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
If it is really the case that it does not 


apply now, I shall be happy to with- | 


draw it. 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY: I am 
advised that there would be no applica- 
tion to these charities. But if you will 
put it off to Clause 30, I will make in- 
quiries and give you an answer. Then, 
if you are not satisfied, you can move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment (hy leave of the Com-| 


mittee) withdrawn. 


*Tne Eart or HARROWBY pro- 
posed an Amendment which he said 
was directed to meet the cases of 
non - ecclesiastical charities connected 
either with the Church of England, 
with Roman Catholics, or with Non- 
conformists. It was only a matter of 
justice that in charities of this nature, 


where it was clear the intention of the | 
founders was that the money should be | 


distributed by officers of the Church or 
any other religious denomination, that 
these charities should be exempted from 
the operations of this clause. He pro- 
posed that if the Charity Commissioners 
were satisfied, either from the instrument 
creating the trust or otherwise, that it 
was the intention of the founders that 
the charity should be distributed through 
the agency of the officers of the Church or 
other religious denomination, the charity 
should remain in the hands of that religious 
communion, in which, according to the 
testimony of the body in all England best 
able to decide the matter—the Charity 
Commission—the donor intended. This 
appeared to be a matter of simple 
justice, and affected alike all Religious 
Bodies. He urged the Amendment 
strongly upon the Government. 


Amendment moved, 

After Sub-section (9) add as a new Sub- 
section—(“ This section, with the exception 
of Sub-section (1), shall not apply where any 
parochial charity is vested in the minister, 
or minister and officers, either of the Church 
or of any other religious denomination, and 
the Charity Commissioners have certified that 
they are satisfied, either from the terms of the 
instrument creating the trust or from other 
circumstances of the case, that it was the inten- 
tion of the founder or founders that the charity 
should be distributed through the agency of 
the officers of the Church, or other religious 
denomination, as such”’).—(Zhe Earl of Har- 
rowby.) 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : As I 
understand it, this is a proposal to 
‘exempt all charities which are vested 
in these particular persons, whether they 
have any ecclesiastical character or not. 
*TuHe Eart or HARROWBY said, 
there would be no change made. The 
Amendment said the Charity Com- 
missioners must be satisfied— 

“That it was the intention of the founder or 
founders that the charity should be distributed 
through the agency of the officers of the Church, 
or other religious denomination, as such.” 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
“ As such.” 
| Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
'a clause had been inserted in the Bill 
which was intended to exempt all chari- 
ties which had an ecclesiastical character. 
That clause was considered to be 
sufficient. The noble Earl now wished 
to disturb the arrangement and to intro- 
duce a new provision as to ecclesiastical 
charities. He (the Earl of Kimberley) 
could not assent to the proposal. 

On Question ? their Lordships divided ; 
—Contents 103 ; Not-Contents 23. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
® Clause 15 (Delegated powers of Parish 
Councils), agreed to. 
| Clause 16 (Complaint by Parish 
| Council of default of District Council). 


Lorp BELPER said, the Amend- 
ment on the Paper in his name was 
intended to establish a more speedy 
method of enabling Local Authorities to 
get their roads put in order in case the 
District Council neglected its duty in the 
matter. He had put down this and one 
or two other Amendments in relation to 
highways because he desired to see the 
present law work more smoothly and be- 
cause he wished to see the County 
Councils exercise greater supervision 
over the ordinary roads of the country 
than they exercised at present. He 
rather regretted that in bringing in 
a Bill of such importance as this—a Bill 
dealing with so many subjects of local 
government—the Government had not 
attempted in any way to systematise the 
present method of road government. 
There were changes they could have 
effected on points of detail which, in the 
opinion of many experienced persons who 
had to deal with road matters in the 
localities, would have been a great 
improvement on the present system of 


road management. Under his proposa 
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the speedy relief—relief, he was bound 
to say, of «a somewhat exceptional 
character—which was given to the 
Parish Council in enabling it to appeal 
direct to the County Council in cases 
where there had been neglect on the part 
of the District Conncil in regard to 
sanitary matters would be extended to 
roads, 
against his Amendment that at present 
there was some power which enabled 
anyone who had complaints to make 
of the state of the roads to appeal to the 
County Authority. The clause which 
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No doubt it would be argued | 
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dealt with that was a clause in the Higb- | 


ways Act of 1878. It gave power to 
anyone to complain to the County 
Authority, and the County Authority, on 
receiving complaint, could act in a certain 
manner. 


But although this clause no | 
doubt went as far as was practicable in | 


times past, yet it entailed a very dilatory | 
‘allowing the Parish Council to make 
complaint in regard to water supply, and 


procedure. If a complaint was made 
under that clause to the County 
Authority, it was their duty to call upon 
the Local Authority to put the road in 
order within a certain time. 
it was clear that a reasonable time must 


Of course, | 


be allowed ; but if, after that time had | 


elapsed, the work was not done, they 
might themselves step in and authorise 
someone else to do the work ; but, at the 
same time, the Local Authority could 
raise the question of their liability, and 
that question, if disputed by the County 
Authority, had to go before a jury. 
While all this was going on, the road 
which was complained of—and which 
could not be complained of until it was in 


avery bad state to start with—would 


probably become impassable. 
that he was not 
supposititious case, he would mention 
a case which had oceurred in his 
own County of Nottingham some 
years ago. The Highway Authorities 
in a large district in the county were 
anxious to be dissolved, and because the 
Court of Quarter Sessions which was 
then in existence did not speedily take 
the same view as the Highway Authorities, 
the latter neglected to repair their roads. 
They allowed the roads at a very im- 
portant period of the year—namely, in 
the winter—to fall into disrepair. The 
fact was notorious, known to all the 
newspapers in the district. Nevertheless, 
the Quarter Sessions would not take 
action until complaint had been made, 


To show | 
dealing with a. 
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thought, was also under Act of Parlia- 
ment was adopted—that of indicting the 
Road Authority. For some technical 


| reason, however, the action failed. But 


the fact was, that in consequence of the 
procedure that had to be taken and the 
notice that had to be given to the High- 
way Authorities who were neglecting 
their duty, by the time the county were 
able themselves to step in to perform the 
work the roads had really been cut to 
pieces, and the County Authority had to 
repair them almost from the foundations. 
The expense in that case was enormous 
compared with what it would have been 
if there had been some speedy relief and 
some attempt had been made to put the 
roads in order at an earlier period before 
they had got completely destroyed. That, 
no doubt, was a peculiar case: but he 
must say that when he saw this clause, 
which was drawn for the purpose of 


of allowing the County Council to step 
in and do the work when complaint was 
made, it struck him that if such a clause 
was to be given for purposes so delicate 
and so difficult as deciding as to the in- 
sufficiency or unwholesomeness of the 
supply of water, and also of deciding a 
matter which could only be settled 
by a skilled engineer—namely, whether 
& proper water supply could be 
got at & reasonable cost, it did seem to 
him that there was a fair argument for 
putting in the proviso that in the matter 
of a parish road which it was of the 
utmost importance should be speedily 
repaired if it fell into a bad state of repair, 
the County Council should have the same 
power as it possessed in regard to sani- 
tary matters. No doubt when the 
clause in the Highway Act of 1878, to 
which he had referred, was passed, it was 
considered hardly sufficient for the pur- 
pose, but it was thought that it would 
not be safe to carry the matter further at 
that time. There was really no County 
Authority over the highways. In his 
own county—and the same thing existed 
in other counties—there was actually no 
county surveyor. There was no one 
thoroughly cognisant of the details of 
county management of roads and able to 
give the necessary information as to 
whether the roads complained of were 





really roads for which the authorities 
| were liable, or whether there was any 


and then another procedure which, he | consideration which would make it diffi- 
Lord Belper 
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eult for the Quarter Sessions to under- | 
take the matter. At present, however, | 
in all counties they had a Highway Com- | 
mittee under the County Council, and a | 
thoroughly competent surveyor. From | 
his own knowledge he could say that there 
was a very strong feeling in the country 
that the County Council should have far 
greater authority in this matter than they 
had at present, It might be said that if 
the County Council stepped in hastily to 
do repairs they might discover sub- 
sequently that they had been repairing 
roads for which the District Council were 
not responsible. He held, however, that 
with the three authorities that would 
exist in the future—namely, the Parish 
Council, the District Council, and the 
County Council, there would not be the 
slightest chance of doubt arising as to 
liability. But even if it was thought 
that there wasa chance of that, nothing 
would be easier than to introduce into the 
clause some words to provide that there 
should be no charge put upon the District | 
Council in cases of disputed liability | 
until the liability was proved. 








In that | 
ease if the County Council stepped in| 
they would do so at their own risk. But | 
from the knowledge he had of what now 
obtained in these matters, he believed it | 
was hardly possible to imagine a case 
where the County Council would step in 
without first satisfying themselves—and | 
they were competent to make inquiries 
—that the road was one which the Dis- | 
trict Council were liable to repair, and 
which, therefore, ought to have been 
kept in a proper state of repair by that | 
authority. He assured the Government | 
that he moved the Amendment simply in | 
the interests of the good government of | 
roads in the country. He hoped the 
Government would be inclined to accept | 
it, as he was sure the speedy relief it 
would give would be very beneficent to | 
all parties. He did not think that the | 
clause, or any part of it, would often be 
put into foree.* He should doubt whe- 
ther in many counties it would ever be 
put into force. But the power which 
would be given to the County Council 
under his proposal would operate as a 
most excellent incentive to the District 
Council to do their duty. If a Coun- 
cillor saw a road out of repair and said 
one word in the District Council as to 
his power of appeal, it would render the 
road surveyor far more eager to do his 
duty than he would otherwise be. 





' known 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 17, line 2, after the word (“do”) to 
insert the words (“or that they have failed to 
maintain and repair any highway in a good and 
substantial manner”).—(7he Lord Belper.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
it appeared to the Government that there 
was no necessity for this Amendment, 
because by the 10th section of the 
Highways and Locomotives Act full 
provision was made for requiring autho- 
rities who had neglected to repair the 
roads to repair them, and the County 
Council had ample power in the matter. 
The law was th's: Any ratepayer in the 
county could make complaint to the 
County Council, and upon such a com- 
plaint being made to them the County 
Council were bound to send a surveyor 
to ascertain whether the road was in a 
fit state of repair. If on a report of its 
surveyor the County Council found that 
a road was not in a state of repair it 
could require the District Council forth- 
with to repair the road within a fixed 
time. If the District Council still re- 
fused to, repair the road the County 
Council itself could do so, and charge the 
whole expense to the Distriet Council. 
In the case of disputed liability the Act 
very properly made provision for a 
reference of the question to a jury. In 
his opinion, the arrangements were 
sufficiently complete. Anyone at any 
time could set in motion the county sur- 
veyor. He had in his own experience 
it done several times, and the 
redress provided by the Act appeared 
ample. The only difference the noble 
Lord sought to make was that the matter 
should be forthwith transferred to the 
County Council if the Distriet Council 
failed to do its duty ; that was to say, that 
the County Council might act without 


having previously ascertained who was 


liable. That he thought an objection- 
able proceeding. He did not think that 
the County Council should, in the first 
place, repair a road for the District 
Council which the District Council was 
not liable to repair, and then afterwards 
try the question. Their Lordships 
should observe that it would be much 
more easy to try the question whether or 
not a road was out of repair before that 
road was repaired than it would be after. 
If it was repaired first the question 
would have been prejudged. That, to 
his mind, was not a desirable mode of 


| proceeding, and he did not see any 
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necessity for it. He sympathised with 
the noble Lord in his desire that there 
should be a speedy mode of requiring the 
authorities to repair the roads; and if he 
thought there was not a speedy mode 
already existing, he should assent to the 
Amendment. He submitted, however, 
that a sufficient case had not been made 
out for amending the Highways and 
Locomotives Act. 

Lorp BELPER said, that when 
action was taken under the Highways 
Act of 1878 it was necessary for the 
County Authority to call on the Local 
Authority to put the road in repair, 
and to give them time to do so. 
As he had pointed out, if the work 
was required to be done at a critical time 
of the year, with the road in a bad state 
of repair already, the delay which might 
take place would lead to the road be- 
coming impassable. He would assure the 
noble Lord, who seemed to think that the 
law as to this point was in a satisfactory 
state, that he had many representations 
not only from his own county, but from 
gentlemen in other counties, as to the 
desirability of having a more speedy 
means of repairing roads than existed 
under the Act of 1878. With regard to 
the wording of his Amendment, he had 
adopted the phraseology which was con- 
sidered satisfactory in the clause for 
other purposes. 

THe Ear, or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not object to the words. 

Lorp BELPER said, he had adopted 
the words of the clause. At present the 
law was inoperative, for there was no 
adequate provision for payment for the 
work after it was done. That point he pro- 
posed to meet by a subsequent Amend- 
ment. If his proposal were accepted, he 
should be willing to add words to the 
effect that in case of disputed liability no 
charge should be made on the District 
Council until the question was settled. 

*Viscount GALWAY said, that as 
one who had suffered through the neglect 
of Highway Authorities to repair the 
roads, he hoped the Government would 
give way on this matter. In the northern 
part of the county with which he was con- 
nected some time ago they had not had the 
roads mended for more than a year and-a- 
half, and the result was that the county 
had been put to great expense to repair 
them. The Amendment would give the 
County Councils power toact immediately. 
That was all the noble Lord who made the 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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proposal wanted. He hoped there would 
be nothing in the Act to prevent County 
Councils taking over all roads in the 
counties, and that this plan would be 
adopted so as not to revert to the old 
system by which each parish maintained 
its own roads in as bad and uneconomical 
a way as possible. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kumser- 
LEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 17, line 13, after the word (“duty”) 
to insert the words (“ mentioned in the Order ”’). 

*Lorp THRING said, he wished to 
move to insert, after Sub-section 2, the 
following new sub-section :— 

* Where the District Council of an urban 
district other than a borough have failed to per- 
form their duty in any of the matters heretofore 
in this section mentioned, any six electors of 
such District Council, or the Parish Council of 
a rural parish affected by the default of such 
District Council, may complain to the County 
Council, and thereupon the County Council 
shall have the like powers and duties as in the 
case of a complaint under this section made by 
a Parish Council against the Rural District 
Council.” 

The clause provided for giving the 
County Council power over the authori- 
ties of all rural districts in case of 
their making default in sanitary matters. 
That power was necessary, and the 
Amendment he proposed was that 
the same power should be given to 
the County Council over small towns— 
that was to say, over all the urban sani- 
tary districts except boroughs. Those 
of their Lordships who sat on County 
Councils knew the importance of this 
Amendment. The greatest sinners 
against sanitary laws were the small 
towns, and nothing could be more un- 
fair than to exempt them from the clause. 
In his own County of Surrey they had a 
place like Egham, with a population of 
10,000, which was not an urban sanitary 
district. Mitcham, with a population of 
5,000, was an urban sanitary district. 
The consequence was, that the County 
Council could compel Egham to do its 
duty, but could not compel the small 
town of Mitcham to do it. In the 
North of England this state of things 
was very much aggravated. There—espe- 
cially in Yorkshire—a great many 
of the urban sanitary districts had popu- 
lations of only 300, 500, 600, and 1,000, 
and yet they were all exempted from the 
control of the County Council. All he 
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asked was that these towns should be | 


put under the same control as the rural 
sanitary districts. They were almost 
always smaller than the rural sanitary 
districts, and the effect of the Bill, there- 
fore, was to submit the larger districts to 
the County Council and exempt the 
smaller. 


Amendment moved, 





In page 17, line 17, after (“(2.) ") insert new | 


sub-section :—(“ Where the District Council of 
an urban district other than a borough have 
failed to perform their duty in any of the 
matters heretofore in this section mentioned, 
any six electors of such District Council, or the 
Parish Council of a rural parish affected by the 
default of such District Council, may complain 
to the County Council, and thereupon the 
County Council shall have the like powers and 
duties as in the case of a complaint made by a 
Parish Council under this section””).—(The Lord 
Thring.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
quite sympathised with the object of his 
noble Friend's Amendment. The whole 
arrangement of these urban districts was 
very anomalous and very unsatisfactory. 
There were a number of very small dis- 
tricts which had obtained urban powers, 
and there were a great number of larger 
districts which had not got those powers, 
and the whole thing had been done with- 
out any system or any distinct plan. That, 
he thought, must be admitted on all 
hands. On the other hand, he. shrank 
from assenting to the Amendment of his 
noble Friend, for its effect might be to 
cause violent antagonism between these 
Local Boards and the County Councils, 
and so to produce difficulties and disturb- 
ances the extent of which it would be 
difficult to estimate. So far as his own 
experience went, it was at present ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep the peace be- 





tween the County Councils and the Local | 


Boards when they came into contact. 
He knew there was the strongest oppo- 
sition on the part of the urban districts 


to such a clause, and the result of its | ‘ . 
between the County Councils and the 


acceptance would be to bring about 
friction and interfere with the harmonious 
working of local institutions as they at 
present existed. He cordially  es- 
teemed the County Councils as a body, 
and he thought they might congratulate 
themselves that, on the whole, they were 
working in England extremely well, but 
he doubted whether the time had arrived 
when this power should be given to them. 
He was not at all prepared to say that 
it might not hereafter be right to extend 
the powers of the County Council ; but 
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though there was a great deal to be said 
in favour of the Amendment, he sub- 
mitted that, upon the whole, it would be 
better not to insert it in the Bill. 

THe Dcke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said that, as he had an 
Amendment on the Paper similar to this, 
he would give the noble Lord his sup- 
port. He would call attention to the 
fact that they already gave an immense 
power to the County Council in the Bill, 
Sub-section 2 provided as follows :— 

“ Upon any complaint under this section the 
County Council may, instead of resolving that 
the duties and powers of the Rural District 
Council be transferred to them, make such an 
Order as is mentioned in Section 299 of the Pub- 
lic Health Act, 1875, and may appoint a person 
to perform the duty, and upon such appoint- 
ment Sections 299 to 302 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, shall apply with the substitution of 
the County Council for the Local Government 
Board.” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
is as regards rural districts. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that if it were necessary 
and right to do this in the rural districts, 
why should it not be necessary and right 
to do it in the urban districts? What 
was the difference between a rural and 
an urban district that they should not 
impose this duty on the latter? It 
might happen that nuisances complained 
of in a rural district had their rise in 
urban districts ; and if that was so, unless 
this Amendment were inserted, the 
County Council would have no power in 
the matter. 

*TuHe Eart or HARROWBY said 
that, as Chairman of the County Council 
of the populous county of Staffordshire, 
he had todo with as large, if not a larger, 
number of big towns represented on his 
Council as anyone, and he said unhesi- 
tatingly that he thoroughly agreed with 
the Leader of the House in the matter. 
The position was one of extreme delicacy 


Local Elected Bodies representing these 
large communities, and it required all the 
tact that could be exercised to prevent 
friction. He did not think that, in any 
case, things were ripe for the exercise by 
the County Councils of this power over 
the urban districts, though he admitted 
that the time might come hereafter when 
the powers of the County Council might 
be extended. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON said, he 
could confirm what had just fallen from 
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the noble Earl opposite. He thought if 
this power was now given it would 
seriously interfere with the harmonious 
working of the different bodies. Cer- 
tainly in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where there were a large number of these 
bodies, it would lead to much difficulty. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
he understood that the County Councils 
were to modify the boundaries of these 
urban districts and take on themselves to 
control how iarge they should be or how 
small. If the County Councils could 
take upon themselves the greater cause 
of friction he did not see why they should 
not take the lesser. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
those powers as to boundaries which 
were very necessary would no doubt 
cause considerable friction. He felt that 
very strongly; but was that not an 
argument for not superadding other 
powers likely to cause friction ? 

A noble Lorp said, that after all 
the District Council was an_ elected 
body, and he objected to any six electors 
raising objection to matters relating to 
District Councils. If any electors objected 
to the action of the members of the 
District Council their remedy was not to 
return them again. He protested against 
the Amendment. 

Lorp BELPER said, that if he got 
the supervision of the roads put into the 
clause, he should feel bound to support 
the Government in resisting further 
amendment, because he did not think it 
would do to allow the ordinary rights of 
an Urban Authority to be interfered with 
by the County Council. At present in 
his county they worked harmoniously 
with the Urban Authorities, and he 
should be sorry to see anything done to 
interfere with that harmonious working. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 17, line 18, before the word (“ dis- 
trict’) to insert the word (“ rural”). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Officers of the Parish 
Council). 

On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 18, line 1, after the words (“or 
by”) to insert the word (“ existing ”). 

The Marquess of Ripon 
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*Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, he 
wished to move, in page 18, line 16, to 
leave out the word “either.” The 
Amendment affected the custody of 
parish documents. By the Bill it was 
proposed that these documents should 
either remain in their existing custody, 
or be deposited in such custody as the 
Parish Council might direct. In most of 
these cases the Incumbent had provided 
a safe in which all the documents were 
kept, and the custody of them was, on 
the whole, fairly safe. But it seemed to 
him that, unless it was distinctly stated 
in the Bill that the documents should 
remain in custody where they were now 
unless the Parish Council should other- 
wise direct, there was likely to be dis- 
turbance of the custody of the docu- 
ments. He would further propose that 
before any change was effected the 
County Council should be satisfied that 
provision was made for the safe custody 
of the documents. He was aware that 
there was a sub-section which directed 
the County Council to inquire as to the 
safe keeping of the parish books and 
documents ; but it ought to be the duty 
of the County Council, whenever the 
Parish Council proposed to remove these 
things from their existing custody, to see 
that a proper place was provided to put 
them in. 

THe Marguess or SALISBURY 
said, that before the Committee went 
further he wanted to know what was 
the meaning of the extraordinary Sub- 
section (4), ** A Parish Council shall not 
appoint a Vestry clerk.” Why should 
not a Parish Council appoint a Vestry 
clerk ? What was the disability of the 
Vestry clerk? Why was he treated as 
if he were a leper? Why was the 
Vestry clerk, owing to the disgrace of 
having once been in communication with 
the Church, to be singled out as the 
solitary man in the parish who should 
not be a Parish Councillor ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Vestry would have preserved to 
them their existing powers in regard to 
| ecclesiastical matters, and obviously it 
| would not be right to allow the Parish 
| Council to appoint the Vestry clerk. It 
| should be left to the Vestry to appoint 
| their own clerk. »» WUsdAD 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
| said, he understood that the Vestry 
| would appoint their own clerk to deal 





| with ecclesiastical matters ; but why was 
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the Vestry clerk to be the only inha- 
bitant of a village not eligible for election 
to the position of Parish Council clerk ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that the meaning of 
the sub-section was that the Parish 
Council should not appoint the clerk to 
the Vestry. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that the words should be altered so 
as to read— 

“The Parish Council shall not appoint a 

person to be clerk to the Vestry.” 
He had received a most indignant re- 
monstrance from the Vestry clerk with 
whom he was best acquainted as to the 
wording of the sub-section. 

THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES said, that it was now too 
late to amend the sub-section. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that no Question had been put from 
the Chair. At any rate, he would move 
the Amendment on Report. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 18, line 16, to leave out the word 
(“either ”).—(The Earl of Onslow.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that he could not accept the Amendment, 
because the drafting of the sub-section 
was the result of agreement in the House 
of Commons between the Government 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who occupied the position of Attorney 
General in the late Government. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he entirely objected to such a 
reason for resisting Amendments in that 
House. He objected to agreements 
elsewhere being quoted as having any- 
thing to do with the proceedings in their 
Lordships’ House. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
should take the liberty of quoting them 
nevertheless. No one was bound by the 
agreement but the Government. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, it was an entire deviation from their 
ordinary practice to quote agreements 
entered into in the House of Commons 
as governing their proceedings here. Of 
course, it was competent to the noble 
Lord to say anything or quote anything 
he liked, but he (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) maintained that their Lordships 
should not be influenced by these quota- 
tions. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he ventured entirely to differ from the 
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noble Marquess. That agreements made 
between the two Parties in the other 
House should be repudiated in the House 
of Lords was one of the most objection- 
able practices that could exist. When 
he said ithat he could not accept the 
Amendment, he spoke only for himself 
and his colleagues, who considered them- 
selves bound by the agreement; but he 
could not suggest that the House was in 
any way bound. 

*TuHe Eart or ONSLOW said, that if 
the Government in this House were 
bound by agreements made in the House 
of Commons, how did it come to pass 
that they had accepted an Amendment 
moved by the Earl of Jersey with regard 
to the compensation to be paid tu the 
landlord at the termination of a tenancy ? 
This Amendment interfered with what 
had been the subject of agreement in 
the House of Commons, and yet the 
noble Earl had not objected. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: That 
occurred when I was not in the House. 
I am not able to give any explanation. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Krm- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 18, line 20, after the word (“ papers”) 
to insert the words (“as are referred to in this 
sub-section ’’).—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 18 (Parish wards). 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In lines 40, 41, leave out the words (“and 
that a separate election be held of the Parish 
Councillors for each ward ”). 

On Question, that the Clause, as 
amended, be agreed to? .« 

THe Margqurss or SALISBURY 
said, he wished to call attention to the 
fact that this was really a clause of great 
importance. It was a decision between 
the question of what was called scrutin 
de liste and scrutin de arrondissement. 
One of the great defects of the Bill was 
that Parish Councils were elected all in 
a block. If there were five or 15 persons 
to be elected they were all elected in one 
long list, instead of being elected for 
separate parts of the parish. Of course, 
that was inevitable in a small parish, but 
in a large parish it might be extremely 
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inconvenient. Were the conditions in this 
ease sufficiently distinct to justify the 
County Council in treating this as other- 
wise than a very exceptional proceeding? 
The wording of the clause ought to be 
such as to satisfy the County Council 
that they should exercise these powers 
where needful. There might, for instance, 
be parishes in which there was a 
division of interests—in which there were 
both urban and rural distriets. There, 
again, might be parishes containing a 
village at one end and a village at the 
other end. Should the Council feel that it 
was not in exceptional cases of this kind, 
but the general intention of the Act, that 
there should be a division into wards ? 

THE Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he did not differ from the noble Marquess. 
There were a variety of cases where 
division into wards would be desirable. 
The only condition, as the noble Marquess 
supposed, which should limit the opera- 
tion of the power contained in the clause 
would be the smallness of the parish—that 
it would be impossible to have a division 
into wards. He could conceive a large 
number of cases where it would be desir- 
able to have division. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY said, he had | 
drafted an Amendment to the effect of | 
the observations of the noble Marquess, | 
but he had not put it on the Paper, as | 
Her Majesty’s Government seemed un- 
willing to give way on any point. He 
rather gathered from what the Leader of 
the House said that he would be inclined 
to allow parishes that had already been 
divided under the powers of the County 
Councils for the purpose of electing 
County Councillors, to remain for the 
purposes of this Bill. If that were 
the case, it would save a great deal of 
ex pense. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
thought the clause as drawn was sufficient 
for the purpose. The first sub-section 
said— 

“ A County Council may, on application b: 
the Parish Council, or not less than one-tenth 
of the parochial electors of a ish, and on 
being satisfied that the area or population of the 

ish is so large, or different parts of the popu- 

tion so situated, as to make a single parish 
meeting for the election of Councillors imprac- 
ticable or inconvenient, or that it is desirable 
for any reason that certain parts of the parish 
should be separately represented on the Council, 
order that the parish be divided,” 


and so on. That was a very large 
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power. He could hardly conceive that: 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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words could be put in which would be 
more extensive because they did not con- 
fine the exercise of the power to the 
question of the size of the parish because 
the words “ or that it is desirable for any 
reason” were used. Those words would 
cover all the reasons the noble Marquess 
had pointed out,and would be a direction 
to the County Council to take into con- 
sideration not only the particular matters 
mentioned but all other reasons. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY : Will the 
words remain as they are ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
is impossible to say. The present 
words were created for a different purpose, 
and if we said that these words should 
be availed of for the purposes of this 
Bill we might be making a great mistake. 
If the words were convenient it would be 
easy to adopt them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Provisions as to small 


parishes). 


Tue Ear_ or KIMBERLEY : I have 
an Amendment which is merely a draft- 
ing Amendment, to leave out words 
which appear in another part of the 
clause. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 19, lines 16 and 17, to leave out the 
words (‘The annual assembly of the parish 
meeting shall be either in March or in April 
and ”).—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


THe Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, be thought it would 
be desirable to have a day fixed for 
the meetings just as they had in the 
case of the County Councils. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that under the Bill the meeting would be 
on the 25th of March or within seven 
days before that date or after it. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, there was not much 
between himself and the noble Earl, save 
that he (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) had desired to have a specific 
day fixed. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
25th of March will be the pivot day. 
There may be reasons why in some cases 
the meeting should take place a day or 
two earlier or a day or two later. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : I quite see that. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Tue Dvxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he wished to move an 
Amendment in Sub-section (2) to the 
effect that the parish meeting should 
assemble not less than “ twice” in each 
year, instead of four times. It seemed 
to him that twice would be quite often 
enough so far as the Bill was concerned, 
but, of course, the Council could agree 
to meet as frequently as it chose, The 
parish meetings would take the place of 
the old Vestries, which only met once a 
year ; therefore, “ twice” woyld be suffi- 
cient to provide for in the Bill. 


Amendment moved, 

: In page 19, line 19, to leave out the words 
(“ four times ”’) and insert the word (“ twice”). 
—(The Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that as the Bill originally stood, with the 
limit of 200 population, he would have 
been disposed to agree with the noble 
Duke that twice a year would be suffi- 
cient ; but he thought that, inasmuch as 
the limit of the parish had by an earlier 
Amendment been fixed at 500, these 
meetings ought to be held four times a 
year. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that his Amendment 
only fixed the minimum number, and 
would not in any way prevent more fre- 
quent meetings if they were desired. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, the third sub-section 
provided that all the acts of a committee 
or a parish meeting should be submitted 
to the parish meeting for approval. He 
begged to move to insert the words 
“unless otherwise ordered by the parish 
meeting.” 


Amendment moved, 

In page 19, line 24, after the word (“shall”) 
to insert the words (“unless otherwise ordered 
by the parish meeting "’).—(Zhe Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he would submit that this was not a 
very desirable Amendment, The powers 
which would be entrusted to the committee 
would be very large, and he did not think 
they should be exercised apart from the 
control of the parish meeting, In many 
parishes there would be a very small 
number of Councillors, and the committee 
would be correspondingly small in num- 
ber. A great deal of jealousy was felt 
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by noble Lords on the other side of the 
House as to what might be done by 
parish meetings, especially in small 
parishes. He did not so much share 
that jealousy, but at the same time he 
thought they should take reasonable safe- 
guards. If committees were able to 
exercise the large powers contained in 
the Bill it might lead to things being 
done which their Lordships would not 
desire. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
asked whether he rightly understood that 
all the powers and duties and responsi- 
bilities of the parish meeting might be 
transferred by them to a committee of 
their own appointment ? If so, that was 
not in the Bill. Having appointed the 
committee the parish meeting had no 
means of investing it with powers. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that all the acts of the committee would 
be submitted to the parish meeting for 
approval. That was in the Bill. 

THe Maregurss or SALISBURY 
said, the committee would have no 
executive power. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY ; Only 
subject to having its executive acts con- 
firmed by the parish meeting. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved an Amendment in the same sub- 
section, omitting the words “ or Church- 
wardens,” so that only the powers and 
the duty of appointing Overseers and of 
appointing trustees of a charity in the 
place of Overseers shall vest in the 
parish meeting. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kimprr- 
LEY, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

In page 19, line 30, after the word ( “Over- 
seers” ) to insert the words (“ and of notifying 
= hy: somone y * 

page 20, line 1, to leave out the second 
wand re the” ) and insert the word (“any”). 


Amendment moved, 


In page 20, line 20, before the word ( “ fiaan- 
cial”) to insert the word (“ local ”).—(7he Harl 
of Kimberley.) 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 


asked if it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment that if the parish meeting had 
already exhausted all its finances under 
the adoptive Acts it should be without 
money ? 
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Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said,; Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: It 
the noble Marquess would observe that , will do what an individual with £100 a 
the limiting provision related to the year has to do when his £100 is ex- 
parish meeting and not to the Parish | pended, and he requires more. It must 
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Council. 


Tue MaraueEss or SALISBURY: I 
see that. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that no doubt the noble Marquess: had 
correctly interpreted the Bill. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Then they would have nothing for gas or 
to clean the place up ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
is so. No doubt the case is different to 


that which was contemplated when the | 


provision as to population stood at 200. 
Whether or not there should be a larger 
amount than 6d. inserted I do not know. 


I doubt if we in this House could increase | 


the amount. At any rate, I am not pre- 
pared to propose any Amendment. 


Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 


that with the smaller number of popula- | 


tion the Government contemplated con- 


‘run into debt. If it would avoid running 
‘into debt it must live within its income. 

I do not see how a parish meeting differs 
‘from a Parish Council in this respect. 
|The Parish Council is limited in the 
| amount of its expenditure ; and if it went 

beyond that limit it would have no 
| power to obtain more money, nor ought 
| it to have. These bodies must take care, 
_ when they deal with the adoptive Acts, to 
leave themselves with sufficient margin 
of money for ordinary pur . 

THe Maregvusess or SALISBURY: 
The adoptive Acts may have been put in 
force already. What would happen if 
the parish meeting had not enough 
money left to buy a candle ? 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 
| They would have to meet in the dark. 
THe Marevess or SALISBURY : 
| I cannot help thinking that many things 


ferring on the parish meeting all the | will be done in the dark under any cir- 


powers of the Parish Council ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that was so. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
that if they used them they would soon 
find themselves without money. 

Lorp BELPER said, the parish meet- 
ing need not be starved out. If there 
was anything they were obliged to pay 
for they could go to the County Council 
for a loan. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE hoped the 
clause would remain as it was at present. 
The reasons which might make it neces- 
sary to incur greater expense in larger 
parishes would not apply in smaller ones. 
It was not to be supposed that in a 
parish of less than 500 inhabitants any 
but a very moderate expenditure would be 


incurred in connection with the adoptive | 


Acts. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he agreed with some of the objections 
raised. On the other hand, it was not 
desirable that they should confer on very 
small bodies any considerable power of 
charging rates. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
You have decided that the parish meet- 
ing shall meet at 6 o’clock twice a year, 
and you are now declaring that in some 
cases it shall have no money even to pay 
fora tallow candle. What is it to do 
when it has exhausted the 6d. ? 


cumstances. 

| Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Will 
| the noble Marquess move anything? I 
/have no extraordinary affection for this 
| clause. 
| THe Mareusss or SALISBURY : 
' Qh, no. I only ask a question. 


Amendment agreed to. 


| Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


PART II. 
GUARDIANS AND District CouNcILs. 


| Clause 20 (Election and qualification 
| of Guardians). 


THe Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : I rise to move that Sub- 
section (1) be struck out. It reads thus: 
| “ There shall be no ex officio or nominated 
Guardians.” I cannot understand why 
it is that Magistrates are no longer to be 
ex officio Guardians. My experience, 
which is not a very short one, is that 
| they do very useful work, and I think 
|the noble Earl opposite will corroborate 
‘that view. They bring knowledge to 
bear upon these matters, and, so far as I 
| know, they have been well received by 
| the elected Guardians. It is said that 
| they attend only when some job is to be 
| perpetrated. But if that} is true, it is a 
| statement that applies equally to elected 


| Guardians. The noble Earl opposite, I 
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am sure, will corroborate me when I say 
that the ordinary business of the Board 
of Guardians is carried on by a certain 
number of elected Guardians and a certain 
number of ex officio Guardians not any- 
thing like the number composing the 
Board. The Board over which I preside 
consists of 41 elected members and 14 ex 
officio members. The average attendance 
is about 12 or 16 elected members and four 
or five ex officio Guardians ; but if some 
appointment is to be made—the appoint- 
ment of a doctor, or a nurse, or a porter 
—the room is filled with both classes of 
Guardians. Therefore, as far as that 
point is concerned, I think there is little 
to choose between the ex officio and the 
elected members. I cannot understand 
why there are to be no ex officio 
Guardians. Therefore, I beg to ‘move 
the omission of Sub-section (1). 

Amendment moved, 

In page 20, to leave out line 34.—-( The Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
bound to confess that my experience is 
the same as that of the noble Duke— 
that ordinarily there is a small attendance 
of elected and ex officio Guardians, but 
that there is a sudden influx of members 
when any appointment is to be made. 
There is no difference in this respect 
between the elected and ex officio 
Guardians. But I do not rest the case 
for the abolition of ex officio Guardians 
on that. The matter rests on broader 
ground. No other body now exists on 
which there is an ex officio element ; it 
belonged to a state of things which had 
now passed away. The ez officio element 
is not present in County Councils. 
Those bodies are composed entirely of 
elected members, or Aldermen elected 
by those elected members. It is pro- 
posed that the District Councils should 
be composed in the same way. To 
retain the ex officios on them would be 
to continue the use of a piece of garment 
not at all suited to that which we now 
wear. One great objection to ex officio 
Guardians is the extraordinary uncer- 
tainty as to their number. In some 
Unions there are scarcely any, while in 
others they practically swamp the 
elected members. That is a very un- 
satisfactory state of things. No one 
who knows the work of Boards of 
Guardians can say that ex officio Guar- 
dians have not done very valuable work. 
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But I hold that if they are abolished 
there will be no difficulty on the part of 
gentlemen who have been ex officio 
Guardians obtaining seats as elective 
members. It is a mistake to suppose 
that there is a universal desire on the 
part of gentlemen to become Poor Law 
Guardians, to discharge exceedingly 
onerous and disagreeable duties. I say 
that, in the first place, people are not at 
all eager to be on Boards of Guardians ; 
and that, in the next place, when they 
are on, they are not at all eager to attend 
the meetings. If the Bill passes it may 
be safely prophesied that those who think 
they can introduce salutary reforms in 
the administration of the Poor Law will 
be able to obtain election. When they 
find what the duties are, and how very 
moderate and limited, after all, are the 
powers they exercise, they will get very 
tired of the work. Another reason is 
this: People who speak of the numbers 
who will be anxious to serve on Boards 
of Guardians forget the difficulty which 
will be experienced in attending the 
meetings. There are many parishes 
in which the distances are great and in 
which it is almost impossible for anyone 
to perform the duties of Guardian who 
has not a good deal of time to spare and 
a conveyance at his disposal. For all 
these reasons I believe that the men who 
are now ex officio Guardians, and who 
will be valuable members of Boards, can- 
not fail to become elected members if 
they choose. The Bill will bring the 
composition of these Boards into harmony 
with our institutions generally. I can 
quite understand that there may be those 
who feel a certain amount of distrust as 
to what might be done by elected Boards ; 
but a long experience has convinced me 
that it is quite impossible to have a 
satisfactory administration of the Poor 
Law unless those upon whom that duty 
is cast have to a considerable extent the 
support of the better class of people in 
the Union. I do not by better mean the 
higher class, because frequently com- 
plaints are made by men in the position 
of labourers in regard to what they con- 
sider lax administration of the law. If one 
endeavoars to press the law beyond the 
point which the public opinion in the dis- 
trict will support, a reaction is created, and 
administration is rendered more difficult. 
In the present state of things we cannot 
expect these Boards to secure general 
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support unless the law is administered by 
elected Guardians. The feeling that has 
been created by the measures that have 
been adopted by noble Lords opposite— 
and very wisely adopted indeed—to 
make Local Administrative Bodies elective 
is that nothing but Elective Boards will 
have the confidence of the people 
generally. Some of the dangers that 
are apprehended are real, but I think we 
shall put the administration of the Poor 
Law on a sounder basis by having 
elected Guardians than by attempting to 
control the Boards by ex officio members. 
These are the reasons why I support 
this sub-section. It represents opinions 
which to a large extent I believe to be 
well founded. 

*Lorp MONK BRETTON : I support 
the sub-section not only because of the 
arguments already advanced in favour of 
it, but because I feel satisfied that 
the best and most active of the 
Magistracy or nominated Guardians, if 
they take the trouble to offer themselves, 
will have no difficulty in obtaining elec- 
tion, just as Magistrates have found 
it easy to obtain seats on the County 
Councils. No doubt an opportunity is 
afforded in the case of County Councils 
through the co-optation of Aldermen. I 
am not myself favourable to the system 
of Aldermen, and I am not going to re- 
commend that system on this occasion. I 
would point out that if you only have 
elected Guardians you reduce the number, 
and in that way you render it more diffi- 
cult for Magistrates to obtain seats. If 
they are elected they must obtain seats 
that have been occupied by somebody 
else; but there are two Amendments 
which follow this which go a long way 
to meet that difficulty, by providing that 
County Councillors residing in the dis- 
trict or representing it shall by virtue of 
their office be members of the Boards of 
Guardians. I shali support the retention 
of this sub-section excluding ex officio or 
nominated Guardians with the intention 
of voting in favour of County Councillors 
being members of the Boards by virtue 
of their office. 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA: I 
hope the noble Duke will not press his 
Amendment to a Division. I think there 
is no difference of opinion on either side 
as to the value of ex officio Guardians 
personally, but it seems to me that the 
further and wider we extend our popular 
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representation the less enviable is the 
position of an ex officio. We whooccupy 
ex officio positions on these Boards of 
Guardians, I believe, are as eager to test 
the feeling of our fellow-citizens and to 
be returned as elected members as we 
are in the case of County Councils. We 
speak with far more authority as elected 
members than as ex officios. Though I 
agree with all the noble Duke and the 
noble Earl have said as to the value of 
the services of ex officio Guardians in the 
past, I also feel that they will be largely 
and widely elected. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
The old inclination, undoubtedly, was 
some time ago to value the presence of 
these ex officio Guardians not only on 
account of their merits and the services 
they have rendered in the administration 
of the law, but also because thoy repre- 
sented a class of opinion which will 
probably fail now to be represented on 
these Boards. But as time went on, I 
asked myself—What are the grounds of 
my trust in these ex officio Guardians ? 
Well, it is the general character the 
Magistracy has borne, and the general 
type that it has represented. But what 
security have I that that character will 
be maintained, and that that type will be 
permanent? After all, ex officio Guar- 
dians are Magistrates appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, And how do I know 
what the motives may be which may 
guide a Lord Chancellor at any par- 
ticular epoch of our history? He is 
but human. He is exposed to all the 
motives which more and more press upon 
the Executive Government and the ad- 
visers of the Crown. He is more and 
more likely to have his ideas tinged by 
the feelings of those with whom he may 
act ; and it is quite possible that a Lord 
Chancellor may arise who would say that 
some particular class of opinions ought 
to be more represented on the Magis- 
terial Bench than it is; that appoint- 
ments ought to be made with a view to 
those opinions, and not with a view to 
judicial or other qualities which have 
hitherto distinguished the Magistrates, 
And I felt that if by any mischance a 
Lord Chancellor were to arise with 
whom such consideration would have 
weight, I did not see what protection we 
should have from seeing very much worse 
persons appointed as ex officio Guar- 


dians than we could possibly expect 
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under any system of election you could 
invent. I confess that, with that pro- 
spect in view, and seeing the trend which 
things were taking, my trust in these 
ex officio Guardians very much 
diminished ; and in the matter of the 
Poor Law, as in the matter of the 
Licensing Law, I think those persons are 
making a very great mistake who treat 
the character and type of the Magistracy 
of this country as things fixed and cer- 
tain, and put upon them their confidence 
with reference to any controversies of 
the day. The Magistracy is liable to 
change—perhaps more liable than that of 
any other institution. I do not, there- 
fore, advise my noble Friend to press his 
proposal to a Division. I think we must 
frankly accept the elective system, and 
make the best of it. I do not say that 
in all respects it is perfect ; I think I 
should have preferred a mixture of 
various systems which would have 
modified the defects of all. But as we 
have it now, so we must deal with it. 
But I am unable to take the sanguine 
view of the noble Lord below the Gang- 
way (Lord Monk Bretton), or of the 
noble Lord behind me (Lord Winchilsea), 
that the Guardians of the future will be 
similar to the Guardians of the past, or 
that the same class which have found 
their way there as ex officio Guardians 
will find their way there as elective 
Guardians. Iam not saying that they 
would not be elected if they wished. 
That is not the quarter in which I discern 
danger. But I look to America, 
and I see there the constant ten- 
dency of the leisured classes to get 
rid of all the various annoyances which 
they think accompany elections by simply 
withdrawing from public duties alto- 
gether. I need not say that I do not 
praise, but that I deprecate, such a 
tendency in my own country. But as 
far as my experience of life has gone, I 
see that slowly, not very perceptibly, but 
still certainly, the same malady which 
has committed such fearful ravages in 
America has begun to affect us too. One 
of my great objections to all measures of 
this kind is not so much that it changes 
the character of the men who are elected, 
as that it diminishes the inducement to 
men of the leisured class to take their 
share in public life and duty. To my 
mind, one of the great dangers of the 
time—though a slowly moving danger— 
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is that men of that class will shrink from 
those duties ; and the more you surround 
them with difficulties, and the more you 
impose upon people the duty of can- 
vassing, and all the necessities which 
accompany an election, and especially 
after the first excitement is over, the 
more they will gradually retreat until 
they entirely leave those duties to per- 
sons who think that they see in them 
some mode of social advancement or of 
social profit. That is not such a roseate 
view as that of my noble Friends who 
have spoken, but I believe it is a true 
view. I believe that it is a true one, and 
that the responsibility of those who have 
diminished the inducements to the 
leisured classes to take part in public 
life is very great, and that their responsi- 
bility may even extend so far as to 
paralyse the action of many of our public 
institutions. However, be that as it 
may, there is no advantage at present to 
be derived from advocating ex officio 
Guardians. As an institution they have 
ceased to command the respect and con- 
fidence without which the institution 
could not do useful work. There is no 
advantage in attempting to prolong its 
existence. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : I am extremely glad that 
any course of reasoning has brought the 
noble Marquess to agree to any single 
line of this Bill. I am still more glad 
that he has come to a conclusion which 
will save us the trouble of a Division. 
But I feel bound to rise, in consequence 
of the words with which the noble Mar- 
quess concluded his speech. He spoke 
of ex officio Guardians, owing to the 
alterations which have been made, 
having lost the confidence of the country 
or having ceased to deserve it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
No, no. I said that the institution no 
longer commanded confidence. I spoke 
not of the men. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR : 
The institution can only cease to 
command confidence if the men of whom 
the institution consists have ceased to 
command confidence. That is a very 
serious observation. It is one against 
which I wish to utter an earnest and 
emphatic protest. I do not believe that 
any change which has been made can, or 
has, altered the constitution of the 
Magistracy in such a way as that it 
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deserves one whit less the confidence of 
the people to-day than it did at any time 
since it has existed. Unless he meant— 
and probably the noble Marquess does 
mean—that the institution can only 
deserve the confidence of the country if 
the vast majority of the Magistrates are 
drawn from his own particular Party and 
his own social class—[ Cries of “Oh !"] 
—unless he means that, I deny that any 
change has been made. There has been 
no change made except for the endeavour 
to prevent the Magistracy consisting to 
the same extent as before of those of 
a particular political opinion and of a 
particular class. Nothing more than 
that has been done ; and I believe that 
at the present time it would not be in- 
correct to say that over 80 per cent. of 
the Magistracy consists of gentlemen of 
one political opinion. Can the institution 
have ceased to deserve the confidence of 
the country because changes have been 
made which have had no greater effect 
than that? I could quite understand 
the view of the noble Marquess—and 
there are many who share it—that the 
most desirable thing that can happen is 
that the vast majority of the Magistracy 
should be of ore particular opinion. 
[Cries of “No!”] I quite understand 
that, but I do not share that view. If 
it is not considered that that is desirable, 
I do not know why objection should be 
taken to a change which brings about a 
state of things in which the preponder- 
ance is somewhat less. There are many 
who think—and honestly think—that the 
great majority of Liberals are not fit to 
take part in the administration of the 
law of this country. I have had many 
such representations made to me. But 
we cannot be expected to share that 
view, and we do not believe that the vast 
majority of the people of the country 
share it. There are a great many peeple 
in this country in these democratic days, 
days which have, no doubt, been rendered 
more democratic by the system of county 
government which the late Government 
introduced—there are many Conservatives 
even—who believe that the men deemed 
fit to serve on County Councils, though 
they might be shopkeepers, were just as 
well fitted to be Magistrates as the 
county gentry themselves. I am talking 
of Conservatives now. I have had repre- 
sentations from Conservative quarters as 
well as from Liberals, urging that there 
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should be some change in the Magis- 
tracy, and desiring that the Magistrates 
should not. be limited to one class of the 
community alone. If I were to lay down, 
in the exercise of my duty, that men 
should not be placed on the Bench 
because they are tradespeople, I am certain 
that it is from Liberals alone that I should 
receive the most earnest remonstrances. 
I am certain that in somewhat extending 
the class from which the Magistrates are 
now taken, and in being careful that 
those of one political opinion are not 
disregarded, I am adopting 2 course which 
is likely to increase general confidence in 
the Magistracy of the country and in the 
administration of the law. Iam well 
aware that anyone in my position en- 
deavouring to do his duty is in a situation 
of great difficulty. The noble Marquess 
thinks I have done far too much. A 
great many people think I have done far 
too littl. I am in the unfortunate 
position of having pleased nobody and 
being abused by everybody. The only 
satisfaction that I can feel is that of 
doing my duty and of being satisfied with 
the duty that I have done. 

*TnHe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : I am not going to follow 
the noble and learned Lord in the remarks 
he has made. I only desire to say that 
what I have always held is that politics 
ought to have nothing to do with the 
appointment of Magistrates. As Lord 
Lieutenant of Banffshire, I can say that 
I have recommended many men for the 
Bench of whose politics I have not the 
remotest idea. After what the noble 
Marquess has said I feel I should not 
have his support in the Amendment, and 
that if I went into the Lobby I should 
only have a following of the minutest 
character. I therefore ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


House resumed, and to be again in 
Committee To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 


WALES) BILL. . 

Moved, “ That the Bill have precedence of 
all Orders of the Day and Notices in all its 
stages.” —(The Lord President [ #. Kimberley]); 
agreed to. 

House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Eleven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
@ quarter past Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 6th February 1894. 





‘ INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Tue Eart or DERBY asked the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
there was any foundation for the report 
that the Government contemplated the 
re-imposition of Import Duties on cotton 
goods imported into India ? 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY) : My Lords, the question of 
the noble Lord relates to the intentions 
of the Government of India, with respect 
to the Budget for the year that begins 
about two months from this date. It 
would be contrary to all practice to 
announce beforehand what the provisions 
of the Budget will be. I may say, how- 
ever, that I have not heard of any inten- 
tion on the part of the Government of 
India to impose an Import Duty on cotton 
goods. 


COLLISION BETWEEN THE FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH IN AFRICA AT SIERRA 
LEONE. 

Lorpv KNUTSFORD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies whether 
any information had been received at the 
Colonial Office with respect to a second 
reported collision between the French 
and English in West Africa ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon): I am sorry to say that we have 
received information giving us scarcely 
more than the fact that such a collision 
appears to have taken place in the colony 
of Sierra Leone. The exact situation 
and the position with respect to the 
boundaries between the two spheres of 
influence are still very uncertain, but we 
are making further inquiries. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 294.) 

*THe ArcuBisHorp or CANTER- 
BURY asked permission of the House to 
answer a question which had been put to 
him on the previous evening. He had 
described a parish room which was used 
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for various social and beneficent pur 
the entrance to which was through the 
churchyard, and the site of which, as 
well as the building, was given by 
Churchmen ; and he had stated that this 
was nevertheless not an ecclesiastical 
charity in any sense. He was then asked 
the pertinent question, “* Who were the 
trustees ?”—as they might have been 
such persons as would not be touched by 
the clause. Hehad not given an answer 
at the moment; but he had now ascer- 
tained that the trustees were the Vicar 
and the Churchwardens only, no other per- 
sons being associated with them, so that 
here was a case of ground, buildings, and 
everything having been given by Church- 
men ; of the gift having been used for the 
benefit of the parishioners for all sorts 
of purposes with no religious restriction 
whatever ; and of the trustees being the 
Vicar and Churchwardens alone. But if 
the Government proposal were adopted, 
a majority of four new trustees would 
be added, and the trust would be prac- 
tically taken out of the hands of the 
Churchmen by whom it had been ad- 
ministered ever since its foundation in 
1831. 


COMMITTEE, [FOURTH NIGHT.] 


House again in Committee (according 
to Order). 


PART II. 
GUARDIANS AND District CouNCILS. 


Clause 20 (Election and qualification 
of Guardians). 


*Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved 
to insert a new clause after Sub- 
section 1— 

“ The members of a County Council qualified 
to be elected Guardians under this clause shall 
be, by virtue of their office, additional members 
of the Board of Guardians for the Poor Law 
Union in which they reside, provided they 
consent to serve.” 

He said, he had hesitated somewhat 
before putting his Amendment in Sub- 
section 1 on the Paper, as it was not very 
easy to make up one’s mind how a new 
system would work ; but the changes in 
Boards of Guardians and in the working 
of the Poor Law were so vast that he 
thought any Member of that House who 
possessed information on the subject 
should not hesitate to give it in order, if 
possible, to assist in making these great 
changes as free from danger as possible, 
and as beneficial as they all desired to 
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all classes concerned. He had lived all 
his life in Staffordshire, in close relation 
with great populations where the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law was of immense 
importance. The more he looked into the 
matter the more he felt that time ought 
to have been given to the country for 
its consideration. He did not wish, no 
more than any of their Lordships, to 
set up a privileged class to obtain social 
influence or anything of that kind ; but it 
was most desirable, in the interest of the 
whole country and especially of the 
working population, to get some of the 
most experienced and trusty men of all 
classes on the Boards of Guardians, 
and it was extremely difficult to induce 
them to serve. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that, owing to the change 
so hastily made in this Bill, the 
voting power would be solely in the 
hands of one class in the community, 
and many of the men who had adminis- 
tered the Poor Law for many years 
would undoubtedly, at any rate at first, 
be ousted, while the three or four 
ex officio members who had been the 
leaders and guides of many a Board of 
Guardians would be displaced, and lost 
to the service of the poor by this Bill. 
He therefore suggested that the mem- 
bers of the County Council who were 
qualified in each district to be elected 
for the Boards resided within them, and 
should, if they would consent to serve, be 
Guardians by virtue of their office. As 
members of the County Council they 
would already have stood the test of 
popular election. This provision would 
not only secure the services of experienced 
farmers who commanded the confidence 
of their friends and neighbours, and of 
leading professional or trading men, but it 
would supply a useful connection between 
the Boards of Guardians and the County 
Councils, and give another inducement to 
the active spirits of the county to serve 
on the County Councils. In this way 
leading men would be got upon the 
Boards. For it must never be forgotten 
that there was no probability that leading 
busy men, of experience and quiet habits, 
when in mature life would be willing to 
submit to frequent elections for various 
offices, and frequently to undergo the 
toil of election work in their villages, and 
always were not likely to runthe gauntlet 
of canvassing in their counties. It was 


impossible to take too much trouble to 
The Earl of Harrowby 
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secure that the bodies which dealt with 
such a pitiable mass of human suffering 
—the old and infirm the tramp, and the 
honest, unfortunate labourer, the fallen 
women, the waifs and strays of modern 
life, the parentless children, the imbeciles 
and idiots, outdoor and indoor relief—all 
involved in Poor Law administration— 
should be as efficient and trustworthy 
as possible. Their Lordships also could 
not shut out of consideration the enormous 
sum of money dealt with — between 
£8,000,000 aud £9,000,000 a year. He did 
not want to press the Amendment against 
the judgment of their Lordships’ House, 
but had thought it advisable to bring it 
forward for their consideration, recom- 
mended as it was by both sides of 
politics, by many of the most experienced 
men in both Houses of Parliament, as 
well as those long concerned in charity 
organisation and Poor Law work in our 
great cities. 


Amendment moved, 


After Sub-section (1) to insert as a new Sub- 
section—(‘‘ The members of a County Council 
qualified to be elected Guardians under this 
clause shall be, by virtue of their office, 
additional members of the Board of Guardians 
for the Poor Law Union in which they reside, 
provided they consent to serve ”).—(Zhe Earl 
of Harrowby.) 


*Eart CADOGAN was loth to oppose 
any Amendment of his noble Friend, 
who had such an intimate know- 
ledge of matters connected with the 
administration of the Poor Law; but, 
at the same time, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. All 
the arguments which the noble Earl had 
used were advanced on the previous 
evening in support of ex officio Guardians, 
whom the House had determined not to 
continue. Such a provision he, for one, 
would not support. This clause would 
apply not only to country districts, but 
also to the Metropolis; and if any such 
power as the noble Earl proposed were 
applied to London, it would be very 
distasteful to the London Boards. 

Viscount GALWAY said, that the 
present proposal was quite different from 
that of the previous evening. The latter 
deait with ea officio Guardians, and the 
former with elective Guardians. If the 
Amendment were carried to a Division 
he should support it. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the principle that there should not 
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be ex officio Guardians was decided on 
the previous evening. County Coun- 
cillors were not elected for the purpose 
of administering the Poor Law, but for 
quite other business. They might be 
presumed to have the confidence of their 
constituents, and then it could not be 
supposed that if they desired to serve on 
Boards of Guardians they would not be 
elected. It seemed reasonable to think 
they would be elected. That was a 
reason for not placing them ex efficio on 
the Board. Again, County Councillors 
were not necessarily resident in their 
districts. It seemed a pity to complicate 
the matter by inserting this provision 
with regard to ex officio members. 
*Eart FORTESCUE pointed out, in 
reference to County Councillors not being 
elected to do this particular work, that 
the same observation applied to District 
Councillors not being elected on account 
of their fitness for judicial work as 
Justices. If reasoning of that sort were 
employed, the Government did not appear 
to be quite consistent in their proposals. 
Lorp BELPER said, he did not very 
much approve of this system of co-opta- 
tion. A majority of a certain complexion 
having been obtained might be increased 
by the selection of others of the same 
complexion. But that was not the pro- 
posal here, which was to give County 
Councillors a seat on District Councils if 
they chose to accept. Apart from the 
question of principle, he thought there 
were obvious advantages in the proposal 
of the noble Earl. In some districts 
there might be a difficulty in getting 
gentlemen of experience in local matters 
to offer themselves for election on the 
District: Councils, and the assistance of 
members of the County Councils might 
be extremely valuable in starting new 
Councils and getting them into working 
order. Such additional members would 
also form a valuable link between the 
County Councils and the District’ Councils 
in reference to the many matters that 
would have to be dealt with by these 
bodies. Although he was in favour of 
this Amendment, he would prefer the 
wording of Lord De Ramsey’s Amend- 
ment, which stood next upon the Paper, 
because it would place Aldermen, as well 
as County Councillors, upon the District 
Councils. 
*Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON thought that Lord Belper 
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had rather mixed up two questions which 
were quite distinct, and pointed out that 
the Amendment had nothing whatever to 
do with District Councillors except in 
so far as every District Councillor was a 
Guardian. He thought there was no 
necessity for adding County Councillors 
to the Boards of Guardians ex officio, and 
he hoped the noble Earl would not press 
his Amendment. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE said, 
he was aware that many gentlemen who 
had taken a very active interest in the 
practical working of the Bill attached a 
good deal of importance to an Amend- 
ment either in this form or in the form 
of Lord De Ramsey’s Amendment en- 
tirely irrespective of any question of 
principle or Party and simply with a 
view to the smooth working of the new 
arrangement. The President of the 
Council had observed that gentlemen who 
had been elected on the County Coun- 
cil would find no difficulty, if they wished 
it, in being elected as District Coun- 
cillors or Guardians. That might be 
perfectly true, but it did not follow that 
all gentlemen who were qualified to fill 
both of these offices would care to expose 
themselves to the trouble and annoyance 
of more elections than was absolutely 
necessary. If aman sought election as 
a Guardian or District Councillor it 
would mean that he meant to attend the 
particular body with some regularity. 
It was quite possible that the occasional 
attendance of County Councillors on the 
District Councils might be advantageous 
for the better working of the Bill. He 
would not express any opinion on the 
question of principle raised by either of 
the Amendments ; but, as he had said, he 
knew a good deal of importance was 
attached to some such Amendment 
simply from the point of view, of ad- 
ministration and the smooth working of 
the measure. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY drew 
attention to the fact, which had, he 
said, previously escaped observation, 
that the noble Earl’s Amendment in- 
cluded Aldermen. Whatever reason 
there might be for including County 
Councillors, he could see no reason for 
including Aldermen, who were not 
elected by the constituency, where the 
Boards of Guardians were situated, but 
were elected by the County Council 
generally,'and might not have the con- 
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fidence of the electors in the particular 
districts in which they happened to 
reside. It was a mere accident whether 
the Alderman chanced to reside in one 
part of the country or another. He 
desired to point out that the noble Lord 
might see the difference between this 
and the succeeding proposition. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY 
hoped the noble Earl would withdraw 
his Amendment in favour of Lord De 
Ramsey’s, which would be concurred in 
on that side of the House. He could 
testify to the good results which had 
been brought about in Scotland by the 
provision in the Act introduced by the 
late Government, that the members of the 
County Councils should be ea officio 
members of the District Committees. 
The fact of the members of the County 
Councils being on the District Com- 
mittees had done a great deal to avoid 
friction in the working of the Scotch 
Act. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he had had 
practical experience in these matters, 
and questions frequently arose between 
the Local Board and the County Councils 
where the presence of the County Coun- 
cillor for the district had been of the 
greatest service. Numerous questions 
arose about roads, rents, and all sorts of 
things in which the assistance of a 
County Councillor was of great value. 

THE Margvess or SALISBURY 
confessed that he had considerable hesi- 
tation about this clause. The noble 
Duke said that this was merely a ques- 
tion of the smooth working of the Act, but 
their Lordships should consider how the 
proposal would bear on the currents of 
opinion within the Board, and how it 
would affect a Board if it should tend 
too much in one direction or the other. 
He was afraid it would only accentuate, 
emphasise, and intensify any undesirable 
bias which the Board of Guardians 
might have, and in no case would it be 
a corrective such as they would desire 
to see. His noble Friend (the Earl of 
Harrowby) had excluded the Metropolis 
from his Amendment; but if the pro- 
posal was adopted, he did not think the 
Metropolis could be excluded long, and 
he was not quite sure whether the 
Metropolis was precisely the place 


where he should like to see this peculiar 
provision adopted. He did not know 
that it would improve in any marked 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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degree the character of the government 
of many Boards of Guardians in the 
various districts of the Metropolis. He 
was glad to see that his noble Friend 
Lord Kensington was not near him at 
that moment, for he was therefore able 
to say what he thought about Wales. 
He was afraid that the same truth would 
be exemplified in Wales: that if there 
were a Uisposition and bias on the Boards 
of Guardians which might be thought 
undesirable and injurious to the com- 
munity, this particular provision would 
not neutralise or correct, but would 
tend to intensify, them. Personally, he 
did not think heshould be able to support 
this Amendment. 


*Lorp DE RAMSEY said, after the 
remarks of the noble Marquess, he felt 
himself in a difficulty. Of course, he 
would be among the first to desire 
to improve the working of this Bill, 
and some noble Lords who had for 
a long time taken a large and active part 
in the administration of the Poor Law 
felt very strongly on this matter. Per- 
sonally, he wished to secure continuity of 
policy in the administration of the Poor 
Law ; but as the Bill at present stood, it 
was in the power of the County Council 
to say that there should be a fresh Board 
of Guardians all at once. Judging from 
his own experience and from what he 
heard, he honestly believed that the 
Guardians of the Unions desired to have 
a connecting link with the County 
Council. It was hardly fair or reason- 
able to expect men in these days to 
undergo the trouble and inconvenience of 
election for two different bodies. If a 
parish, to represent which a member had 
been sent to the Council, entrusted their 
representative to manage their parish 
affairs, and to do his best for the county, 
was it not correct to say that he was the 
person who should also be responsible to 
a certain extent for their Poor Law ad- 
ministration ? He attached importance 
to the latter part of his Amendment, 
because the areas of the County Councils 
and the Unions did not always coincide. 
That*matter he must leave in their Lord- 
ships’ hands to do with as they thought 
best. Having had over 25 years’ expe- 
rience in the working of the Poor Law, 
he would not be doing justice to the 
House if he refrained from saying that 
he attached the greatest importance to 
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the existence of communication between 
the two bodies. 

*THEe Eart or HARROWBY said, 
that two questions were referred to—one 
with regard to the election of Justices to 
the Boards of Guardians, and another as 
to election to the District Councils. The 
two questions were quite apart, and were 
arguable on different grounds. With 
regard to Aldermen, the case was different 
in his own County Council, and he 
believed in many others no difference 
was made between them, and he thought 
that no difference should be made, as both 
were elected members the one by the 
direct mandate of the people, the others 
by those who by popular election were 
shown to have the confidence of their 
neighbours. It was worth while con- 
sidering whether it was not desirable to 
get on the Boards these persons, who would 
certainly not stand election. He thought 
there was a strong and wide feeling in 
favour of the change he now proposed, 
even among ardent supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and accordingly 
he would take the sense of the Committee 
as to the insertion of the words. 


On Question ? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 109; Not-Contents 
36. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or HARROWBY said 
that, now that the House had accepted 
the principle for which he contended 
with regard to Boards of Guardians 
{though holding himself free as regarded 
District Councillors), he was prepared to 
recommend the House to accept Lord 
De Ramsey’s Amendment, which only 
differed in small details from his own. 


Lorp DE RAMSEY moved— 


After Sub-section (1) to insert as a new Sub- 
section—(‘‘ The County Councillors elected for 
any electoral division wholly o. partly included 
in the Union under the jurisdiction of a Board 
of Guardians, shall be, by virtue of their office, 
additional members of such Board: Provided 
that a County Councillor for « division 
included in more than one Union shall only be 
qualified to sit on one such Board, and shall in 
writing addressed to the chairman of each 

elect on which Board he will sit *’). 


Amend ment agreed to. 

Eart CADOGAN moved, after the 
provision against ex officio or nomi- 
nated Guardians, that the sub-section 
should not apply to such Guardians as 
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had been or might be nominated by the 
Local Government Board under Section 
79 of 30 & 31 Vict., c. 6. He quoted 
the words of the Act as follows :— 

“The Poor Law Board may from time to 
time nominate to be members of a Board of 
Guardians of a Union or parish in the Metro- 
polis (whether elected under the Poor Law 
Acts or constituted under any Act) such persons 
as they think fit from among Justices of the 
Peace for any county or place resident in the 
Union or parish, or from among ratepayers 
resilent therein and assessed to the or rate 
therein on an annual rateable value of not less 
than £40, or partly from one and partly from 
the other, but so that the number of Guardians 
so nominated do not, together with the ez officio 
Guardians, ever exceed one-third of the full 
number of the elected Guardians.” 


He thought there could be little doubt that 
under certain circumstances it would be 
desirable to have a limited number of 
nominated Guardians in London to assist 
in the administration of the law in the 
poorer districts, and his object in moving 
this Amendment was to retain the power 
of the Local Government Board in this 
matter. The system of ex officio Guar- 
dians in London meant a leavening of 
the whole body with a number of men 
distinguished for all those excellent 
qualities and characteristics which had 
been alluded to. Such a power as was 
contained in the clause would enable the 
Local Government Board to send to the 
East End and elsewhere members possess- 
ing a knowledge of the principles of 
local government to act, as it were, as 
assessors on the Boards. That principle 
he hoped the Committee would endorse. 
Since the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had been in Office he had 
added several members to those pre- 
viously appointed. There were in 
Bethnal Green, 2; St. George’s-in- 
the East, 3; Clerkenwell, 4; Mile 
End, 2 ; St. Saviour’s, 1 ; Shoreditch, 4; 
Stepney, 5; the Strand, 5; and White- 
chapel, 5. From many quarters testimony 
had been received of the great value of 
the assistance afforded by the various 
gentlemen who had been so appointed. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board himself did not wish to underrate 
the value of these nominated Guanrgians, 
and, possibly, if it had not been for 
his wish to adhere strictly to the 
first sub-section of this clause, he would 
himself have been favourably inclined 
towards the proposal now before the 
House. He would submit only one 
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further consideration to the Government. 
Unfortunately, the Government had 
shown themselves very unwilling to 
accept any Amendments to this Bill, 
however strong and cogent might be the 
arguments adduced in theirfavour. This 
Amendment, however, they would find 
in no way counteracted any of the prin- 
ciples they had enunciated with reference 
to this subject. This power would be 
exercised by the Local Government 
Board, a body which had been recom- 
mended to their Lordships by noble 
Lords opposite most strongly during 
these Debates, and in whom the Govern- 
ment had advised them to place implicit 
trust. He hoped, therefore, the Govern- 
ment would view his Amendment favour- 
ably. 





Amendment moved, 

After Sub-section (1), page 20, line 34, to 
insert (“‘ Provided that this sub-section shal] not 
apply to such Guardians as have been or may 
be nominated by the Local Government Board 
under Section 79 of 30 & 31 Vict. c. 6”).—( The 
Earl Cadogan.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the noble Earl’s last argument was rather 
surprising after what had been said about 
the Local Government Board, but he 
would accept it as a sign of repentance, 
and trusted that the Local Government 
Board would be in future spoken of with 
a little more confidence than had been 
the case hitherto. Whatever confidence 
he might Lave in the general administra- 
tion of the Local Government Board, 
was it desirable to entrust them with the 
power of floodiug Boards of Guardians in 
London with nominated members? He 
had considerable confidence in the mem- 
bers of the Local Government Board, but 
did not wish to impose so much as that 
upon them. ‘This proposal might defeat 
the whole object of the Bill by placing a 
number of not less than one-third on the 
Boards. Although there was, no doubt, 
practical difficulty in extending this 
proviso to the country generally, he did 
not see why such a provision should be 
restricted to London and not extended to 
some of the larger towns, where it might 
be argued that nominated members would 
be extremely useful. It was not de- 
‘sirable to introduce into a Bill of this 
kind such a provision in reference to any 
particular portion of the Kingdom or that 
any special reason could be given in its 
favour. 


Earl Cadogan 
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Eart CADOGAN said, he had 
limited his Amendment to London simply 
to meet the view of the President of the 
Local Government Board, that if the 
principle were applied to the whole of 
the country it would involve the nomina- 
tion of about 6,000 members to the 
Boards of Guardians. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY was 
quite aware of the practical difficulty, and 
it was upon thaf that he based his argu- 
ment. Of course, if the principle were 
good it could be generally applied. He 
could understand arguments being put 
forward against trusting the people, but 
could not see why London should be 
singled out as the constituency which 
required to have an element of nomina- 
tion given in order to counteract its evil 
tendency. No doubt the gentlemen 
nominated would do good work, just as 
good work had been doue by the ex officio 
Guardians ; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were asked to insert an Amendment 
which was quite inconsistent with the 
general scope of the Bill, and for that 
reason he could not assent to it. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
he little thought he should be called upon 
to vindicate the measure of 1869. He 
looked back with much satisfaction to 
that Act, which was passed when he was 
President of the Local Government 
Board. That Act had never been 
altered, since it had received the universal 
consent of both Houses of Parliament. 
The measure had been rendered necessary 
owing to the great abuses that existed at 
that time in the administration of the 
Poor Law in some of the London work- 
houses, and it was in order to ensure that 
some of the Guardians should be in 
touch with the Local Government Board 
that that Act had been passed. The pro- 
visions of the measure had been carried 
into effect with the most happy results, 
He might give one illustration of what 
went on at that time. It was ordered in 
ove of the workhouses that an additional 
medical man should be appointed, as 
there were an enormous number of 
people in the place who were greatly 
neglected. When the Inspector got 
there he found a person carefully dressed 
up like a medical man, but he was in- 
formed that the man was really a drunken 
pauper, a medical man of some kind who 
had been reduced to poverty,. who had 
been dressed up for the occasion. That 
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was intended to meet. He remembered 
finding at one time among the sick poor 
more than one in a bed, with no nurse, 
and nothing done for their comfort or 
health, He admitted that in many parts 
of London there might be difficulty in 
obtaining ex officio Guardians, but, in 
his opinion, their Lordships would be 
well advised to keep to the system which 
no one had ventured to suggest had 
failed. Their Lordships had come to the 
conclusion that, in addition to the 
Guardians elected ad hoc, others should 
be put upon the Boards who had been 
elected for a different purpose. Where 
Guardians were acting properly there 
would be no necessity for the interference 
of the Local Government Board; but 
that Department should have power to 
exercise some control in cases where 
there was ground for believing that the 
Boards were neglecting their duty. 


On Question ? Lordships 
divided : — Contents Not-Con- 
tents 44, 


their 
122; 


Amendment agreed to. 
THe Eart or KIMBERLEY 
moved to insert— 

In paragraph (2), after the words “ within 
the area of a borough,” the words “ whether a 
county borough or not.” 

THe Eart or SELBORNE wished, 
before the Committee passed to the next 
Amendments on the Paper, to express 
his regret that there was no Amendment 
affecting the qualification of the persons 
to be elected Guardians. Of course, the 
same observation would apply to Dis- 
trict Councillors. Their Lordships were 
aware by this time how much those who 
desired to see this Bill work well would 
feel dissatisfied with the divorce effected 
between the power of rating and the 
liability to pay rates. Various devices 
had been suggested for the purpose of 
getting rid of that difficulty. Whether 
those which had been adopted 
would ultimately remain was, of course, 
a matter of speculation. One mode 
which would at least mitigate, if 
not remove in principle, that objection 
would be by making it a qualification for 
those elected, whether to Parish Councils 
or, as here, to Boards of Guardians or, as 
the Leader of the House had said, to 
District Councils, that they should be 
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directly rated to the poor rate; and at 
the same time a proviso might be added 
that any occupier of rateable property, 
notwithstanding anything in the Act 
of 1869 about compound householders 
might, if he pleased, pass over the pay- 
ment of the rate. While regretting that no 
Amendment of that kind had been pro- 
posed, he had not himself placed one on 
the Paper, feeling that there were many 
noble Lords in the House who under- 
stood these matters far better than he, 
and who, therefore, if such an Amendment 
were desired, would be fitter to propose 
it. The point well deserved considera- 
tion, both on principle and for practical 
reasons. He would not dwell upon the 
principle, because their Lordships under- 
stood what that was. It would, toa 
considerable extent, be provided for if 
it were ensured that those who incurred 
the expenses were themselves persons 
who would have to pay the rates. That 
would be, at all events, a security that 
they knew what they were about. He 
was not expressing any distrust of the 
class dealt with particularly in the Bill ; 
for high or low, great or small, poor or 
rich, no one ought to be trusted with the 
power of taxing other people, and laying 
upon them burdens which they them- 
selves did not share. If he were himself 
placed in that position he did not hesitate 
to say that, however good his intentions 
might be, he ought not to be trusted, and 
ought not to have the power of imposing 
the burden of rates and taxes which did 
not in the slightest touch himself. Under 
the Bill (though not as their Lordships 
had left it) that would be possible. 
There was no sound principle standing 
in the way of that qualification, for those 
elected to exercise such powers, that they 
should be personally rated to the poor 
rate. He thought the words as to 
residence “for the whole of the 12 months” 
should be omitted, not raising at present 
the question of what that entire resi- 
dence was. That point had been dealt 
with. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY did 
not remember having left out “the 
whole 12 months.” He had preferred to 
consider it, and having done so would 
now tell the noble and learned Lord 
what the result of that consideration had 
been. The reason why the “whole” 
period was inserted in the Bill was that 
that term was used in the Municipal Act, 
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and being, therefore, a recognised term, it 
seemed inadvisable to have any other 
definition in this Bill. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I am sorry that my noble and learned 
Friend, after the very pertinent and 
valuable observations he has addressed 
to the Committee, did not conclude with 
an Amendment, if for no other reason 
than that the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government might chant again that 
hymn in praise of trust in the people which 
he sings with so much grace and energy. 
I hope my noble and learned Friend will 
give us another opportunity of express- 
ing an opinion upon the subject. I, like 
him, am absolutely dismayed at the entire 
divorce between representation and taxa- 
tion which this Bill establishes. The 
principle of the Bill is to enable people 
who are not rated to levy contributions 
upon people who are rated ; that is the 
whole principle of the Bill. It is the 
principle of allowing the guests at adinner 
to order whatever dinner they like, and 
mine host to have the exclusive privilege 
of paying for it. Itis not difficult to see 
that such a course would rapidly bring 
mine host into the Bankruptey Court, and 
I imagine the dinners would not continue 
much longer. I should be glad to see 
any proposal which would in a small 
degree tend to diminish and attenuate 
this danger. Though I do not believe 
that the suggestion of the noble and 
learned Lord would be an absolute safe- 
guard, still it would, no doubt, be 
beneficial, and it would, at all events 
avoid putting upon the Statute Book in 
this very naked form a declaration that 
the old liberal principle of taxation and 
representation should go together has 
been absolutely forgotten. 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
it would not be right without giving 
notice to move such an important Amend- 
ment, but he would consider putting it 
down on Report. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY re- 
minded the Committee that there was no 
proposal whatever before it at that 
moment, and he would therefore not 
pursue the subject, and would only reply, 
in answer to the remark of the noble 
Marquess opposite, that he always was 
hymning the praise of the people; that he 
preferred doing that very much to sing- 
ing that dirge proclaiming distrust of the 
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people, which was so often heard in that 
House. 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Tue Eart or ONSLOW moved a 


new sub-section providing that no person 
on the Local Government Register of 
electors as an occupier or part occupier 
of a dwelling house, the rates payable in 
respect of which were compounded for 
by the owner or lessee, should be entitled 
to attend a meeting or vote as a parochial 
elector, unless the house or part of the house 
were separately assessed to the poor rate, 
the occupier of the same having person- 
ally paid all rates made and allowed in 
respect thereof during the 12 months 
immediately preceding the 5th day of 
January before the registration. He said, 
this Amendment would bring up once 
more for discussion the compound house- 
holder, but in an entirely new capacity— 
that of an administrator of the Poor Law. 
The first proposal in reference to the 
compound householder came before their 
Lordships on the suggestion of Lord 
Balfour to eliminate the Register of 
Parliamentary electors from the Registers 
on which these local elections were 
to take place. That proposal, if it 
ultimately had their Lordships’ approval, 
would have the effect of removing from 
the completed Register the lodger, the 
service voter, and the freeholder. Those 
three elements in the administration of 


the Poor Law for the most part 
comprised persons recruited from a 
class less likely themselves to be- 


come recipients of Poor Law relief. 
He voted in favour of Lord Balfour's 
Amendment, for he would have been 
unable otherwise to stand up later in the 
Debate, and ask for their Lordships’ 
sanction to the great principle that only 
those who paid rates should vote away the 
rates. They were thus asked to include 
in the Register people who neither paid 
rates themselves nor through the instru- 
mentality of others. Though he would 
like to see these men upon the Register, 
to arrive at the paradise of Utopia 
we must pass through the purgatory 
of Laputa. He had no objection to 
extending the suffrage as wide as 
they liked to make it, provided they 
observed one rule, and one only—namely, 
that those who called the tune should 
also pay the piper. But the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law was a subject 
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requiring that cool-headed impartiality 
which was generally associated with the 
administration of justice rather than 
with local government. The policy 
adopted hitherto, he pointed out, had 
been to place the administration in the 
hands of those who were elected by the 
ratepayers, not, however, on the principle 
of giving one vote to the man who hada 
large stake in the parish and one to the 
man who paid a small rate, but on the 
principle that he who paid largely should 
be largely represented. It had been said 
that a harsh administration of the Poor 
Law had been brought about, but he did 
not agree that harsh and strict admin- 
istration were synonymous. Before the 
nominated members were placed upon 
the Boards of Guardians in London, 
the administration of the Poor Law was 
distinctly of a harsh character. Since 
that time it had become far more humane. 
What he feared was that the intro- 
duction of the elective element in the 
manner proposed would tend to cause 
the philanthropy which distinguished the 
present time to degenerate into weak 
sentimentality ; there was a danger that 
they might be tempted to do not the right 
thing, but the easy thing, by giving 
away outdoor relief with a lavish hand. 
Results might follow similar to those 
which had already nearly brought this 
country to ruin, and had spread wide 
misery and demoralisation among the 
poorer classes. If their Lordships referred 
to the Report vf the Poor Law Commission 
of 1834, they would find the picture pre- 
sented was something terrible. They 
would find that the law had been carried 
out in a manner contrary to its letter and 
spirit; that it destroyed all distinctions 
between the prudent and the idle. Sucha 
condition of things could hardly be con- 
templated without a feeling of dismay. 
How had that state of things been 
remedied ? Not by acomplete change in 
the system of the Poor Law; not by 
handing over its administration to a 
State Department, or by providing for it 
out of the funds of the State; but by 
establishing that system of administra- 
tion which had worked so well for the 
people of this country during the last 
60 years. Their Lordships were now 
asked at a single stroke by this Bill to 
sweep away an administration which 
had proved eminently successful, If 
according to the new departure proposed 
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in this Bill the administration of the 
Poor Law was handed over to those who 
did not directly pay rates, he feared they 
would bring back again those evils of 
jobbery, confusion, and malversation 
which, in the words of the Report of the 
Poor Law Commission of 1834, so widely 
prevailed previous to that period. No 
doubt great differences of opinion existed 
on the subject of the administration of 
ontdoor relief. Some would extend, 
whilst others would diminish it. If it 
were not so, differences so wide would 
not appear in the Returns from various 
parts of the country. In Wales, of the 
whole amount spent in Poor Law relief, 
80 per cent. was outdoor, while in Shrop- 
shire it was 40 per cent. In Whitechapel 
it was very small, while in the City of 
London it was very large. He had his 
own views ou the subject of outdoor 
relief, but they would have no weight 
with their Lordships. He would prefer 
to call in the testimony of a noble Lord in 
that House, who had had considerable ex- 
perience of local administration, and 
to whose opinion their Lordships would 
attach great weight. The noble Earl, 
now Leader of the House, was 
Chairman of a Committee appointed 
to consider the relation of the Poor Law 
aud charities, and in a paragraph of the 
Report which he drew up, and which 
was endorsed without demur by every 
one of his colleagues, the noble Earl 
said— 

“We cannot too strongly insist on the dis- 
astrous results which are certain to follow from 
outdoor relief if it be not very carefully admin- 
istered and kept within narrow limits, not only 
in bringing heavy burdens on the ratepayers, 
but, what is far more important, in demoralising 
the working classes by the discouragement of 
thrift and honesty.” 

He entirely concurred in those words, 
and he thought, if they attempted to 
divorce ratepaying from representation, 
the result would be that they would 
largely increase outdoor relief and would 

roduce that demoralisation which was 
foreshadowed by the Leader of the House 
himself. But, more than that, they 
would, he was sure, bring about a great 
deal of friction in our country districts, 
as, for example, in the case of the village 
which had been mentioned by Lord 
Harrowby, in which there were 16 
farmers, 13 small householders, and 44 
compound householders. Did they think 
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that if the 44 compound householders 
voted in favour of extravagant outdoor 
relief there would not be created a 
feeling of hostility in the breasts of 
those other poor people who would 
have to pay the rates, and who would 
feel that, while their neighbours living 
in cottages the rates of which had 
been compounded for were able to 
provide for themselves out of the poor 
fund, they themselyes, not less poor, 
would be called upon to pay for it be- 
cause they would be outvoted in the 
demand for an increase of rates? He did 
not plead in any way in this Amendment 
for the interests of the rich against the 
poor. All he asked their Lordships to 
do was to safeguard that wise administra- 
tion of the Poor Law with which they 
were familiar, and which they believed 
to be essential to the working classes 
themselves. He had not heard from any 
noble Lord on either side of the House 
one argument in favour of compounding 
as an abstract principle. They were 
only told that it was so convenient that 
it would be almost impossible to abolish 
it. He had no acquaintance with the 
affairs of Scotland, but he hoped the 
noble Lords familiar with Scotch matters 
would enlighten the Committee as to the 
manner in which the rates were collected 
directly from the voters in that country 
The difficulty of collecting the rates 
from small holders would, he hoped, be 
surmounted; but, whether or not they 
applied the principle of the Amendment 
tn toto, he hoped, at any rate, that the 
Honse would not refuse to apply it to the 
rural districts, where rents do not respoud 
to the rise or fall of the rates as they do 
in the towns. Competition for houses in 
towns enabled the landlords to make 
rents respond readily to any considerable 
increase in the rates. It had been said 
that this Amendment would involve 
wide disfranchisement. He did not deny 
that that might be so in some cases; 
but already the Bill, in compelling electors 
to vote at the poll instead of by voting 
papers, contained a wide measure of dis- 
franchisement. He would be quite will- 
ing, if the House so desired, to limit the 
operation of the proposed clause to those 
who should hereafter come upon the rate 
books ; in other words, he would consent 
to exclude from its operation all those at 
present upon the Local Government Regis- 
ter, leaving it to time and to the changes in 
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the Register to bring in a new class of 
voters, all being direct ratepayers. There 
was a wide difference between the Par- 
liamentary and the local franchises. 
The Parliamentary franchise covered a 
great number of subjects, whereas the 
local one consisted in levying the rate and 
providing for its expenditure, and there- 
fore different rules might well be applied 
in the latter case. Noble Lords on both 
sides of the House would agree that it 
would be impossible for them to raise 
the rents of their cottages. In the event 
of rates increasing very largely in the 
rural districts, farmers would have to do 
with less labour and to lay down more 
land to pasture ; while the labourers would 
be found flocking into the towns, and in- 
creasing the difficulty now existing there. 
If the plural vote could not be main- 
tained because it was unsuited to the 
democratic times in which we live, at 
least let them have one ratepayer one vote. 
Should any attempt succeed in placing 
the spending of the rates in the hands of 
those who did not feel the incidence of 
the rates, they would undermine the 
system of the Poor Laws, would intro- 
duce discord into our villages, and would 
strike a fatal blow at one of the main 
principles of English liberty, which had 
existed ever since the days of Ship- 
money, and which rested upon the 
maintenance of the close relationship 
between taxation and representation. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 21, line 12, after Sub-section (3), to 
insert as a new Sub-section : (“‘(4) Provided 
that no person whose name is on the Local Go- 
vernment Register of electors as an occupier of 
a dwelling-house or part of a dwelling-house, 
the rates payable in respect of which house are 
compounded for by the owner or lessee thereof, 
shall be entitled to attend a meeting or vote as 
a parochial elector unless such house or part of 
a house is separately assessed to the poor rate, 
and the occupier of the same shall have person- 
ally paid all rates made and allowed in respect 
thereof during the 12 months immediately pre- 
ceding the 5th day of January next before the 
registration”’).—(Zhe Earl of Onslow.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he would not follow the noble Earl into 
a geueral disquisition upon the question 
of compounding, which was disposed of 
the other night ; nor would he go into 
the noble Earl’s observations upon the 
general principles of the Poor Law ; but 
he would confine himself to the clause 
just proposed, which he would show 
the House was absolutely impracticable. 
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In the first place, there was no machinery 
for ascertaining whether a person who 
had voted at a parochial meeting had or 
had not paid the rates for 12 months. 
If they wanted to do that, they must 
amend the Ballot Act. Who was to 
question it? Who was to allow or dis- 
allow it? Was there to be a scrutiny ? 
If not, there was nothing to show 
whether a man’s vote was good or bad. 
In the case of houses let in tenements, 
for instance, if separate assessments were 
required to be made for each room, con- 
taining, possibly, five or six persons, they 
would be introducing into parochial 
legislation a principle which they could 
not contemplate with any kind of equani- 
mity. Again,there were a great number 
of persons who paid their rents weekly, 
and it would be most unjust to require 
that such persons, who were liable to 
leave at the end of a week, and who 
very possibly would leave in a few 
weeks or months, should be obliged 
to pay the rate for six or 12 months 
in order to qualify for a vote. 
That was one difficulty which stood in 
the way of tlie repeal of the Compound- 
ing Acts generally. Quite apart from 
the general question of compounding, this 
clause was so impracticable that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not assent 
to its being inserted in the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: My 
Lords, I think it is unfortunate that we 
should find ourselves continually engaged 
upon different parts of the Bill in more 
or less incomplete discussions upon the 
subject of compounding, and although the 
noble Earl has declined to go, upon this 
Amendment, into the question of com- 
pounding generally, it seems to me that it 
would be convenient, if it were possible 
(1 do not know whether it is or not), to 
have a general discussion upon the sub- 
ject of compounding with the view of 
avoiding, if practicable, the further refer- 
ences to it which are contained in the 
various Amendments put down. We 
have already made one or two Amend- 
ments which touch upon the question of 
compounding, but they are not at present 
of a very important character. We have 
(yesterday) put an end to the power of 
the Parish Council to compel com- 
pounding in the future, and we have also 
provided that the only parochial: rate 
should be a separate rate, and that it 
should not be a rate which should be 
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capable of being compounded. I would 
remind the House of the opinions ex- 
pressed by Lord Monk Bretton, a former 
Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Commons, and I would direct your 
Lordships’ attention to what has been 
laid down by Sir Erskine May, who lays 
it down that, in Bills not confined to 
taxation but which imposed pecuniary 
burdens on the people, the Lords may 
make any Amendments (provided they 
do not alter the intention of the Com- 
mons with regard to the amount of the 
proposed rate or charge, whether by in- 
crease or reduction) as to duration, mode 
of assessment, levying, collection, appro- 
priation, management, or the persons 
who shall pay, receive, manage, or 
control it, or the limits within which it 
is proposed to be levied. It is but fair 
to say that the precedents quoted by Sir 
Erskine May do not appear to cover the 
whole breadth of his assertion. His 
authority is, however, undoubted, and is 
respected in this House as much as in 
the other. Your Lordships may, there- 
fore, reasonably assume that any pro- 
position laid down in such positive terms 
by Sir Erskine May will, in the other 
House, at all events, receive a good deal 
of support and acceptance. It appears 
to me questionable how far it is 
competent to us to consider such an 
Amendment as this before us which does 
not profess, as I understand, to alter the 
law of compounding at all, but merely 
the Register of electors depending upon 
the practice of compounding. The 
Amendment which the noble Lord has 
now moved, and the subsequent Amend- 
ments which he is to move upon Clause 
37, affect a much wider question than 
those points which we were engaged in 
considering yesterday. Those points 
related to the new rate, whereas the 
noble Lord’s Amendment raises the 
question of compounding in the case 
of the poor rate itself. It seems to 
me (and I speak with great hesitation 
and diffidence on this subject) that, 
as usual, there are three courses, and 
probably only three, which it is possible 
for us to take in relation to this matter, 
supposing it is competent for us to deal 
with this question of compounding at all : 
We might do away with the system of 
compounding altogether; we might, in 
the next place, disfranchise the com- 
pounding ratepayers, as is practically 
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pveeest in the Amendment of the noble 

ord, by preventing future compound 
ratepayers from exercising the vote, 
though I do not think such a wide 
measure of disfranchisement would be 
desirable ; or we might adopt the course 
proposed in the Amendment on the 6th 
clause by Lord Winchilsea. The noble 
Lord did not propose to alter the law of 
compounding, except that he abolished 
the compulsory law of compounding 
(which we have already done) and gave 
the further power to the owner to relieve 
himself by notice of the obligation to 
py rates upon small tenements. I do 
not see avy objection in principle to that 
proposal. If an owner of houses on 
whom the burden falls of paying rates for 
these tenements thinks that under the 
new Councils the burden of the rates is 
gradually increasing by the action of 
those who do not directly pay them, 
there is nothing inequitable in the pro- 
posal to give him permission to relieve 
himself of that burden, and to insist that 
in future the direct burden of the rates 
shall fall upon his tenants. I do not see 
any objection in principle to that pro- 
posal, though it will be a very different 
matter when we come to consider whe- 
ther it is a practicable proposal which 
would afford the owner any real redress 
from the grievances under which he may 
suffer. If this proposal were to become 
law, and were to be adopted to any con- 
siderable extent, there is no doubt that 
great inconvenience would be caused in 
putting an end to what has been found 
to be a most convenient administrative 
system ; and I suspect that the odium 
and unpopularity which would be in- 
curred by any owner who availed himself 
of the power of transferring the direct 
payment of rates from himself to small 
tenants would be such as to prevent the 
greater number of owners from resorting 
to this remedy. Then, it appears to me, 
the further question arises whether the 
owner has not in his own hands a still 
more direct and effectual remedy than 
that which it is proposed to give him. 
The increase of rates, whether in urban or 
rural districts, must ultimately tend to 
the increase of rents. No doubt this 
result will follow, in different ways 
and degrees, in urban and rural com- 
munities. In urban districts we 
may, I suppose, assume that the 


rent is generally a commercial rent— 
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namely, the largest amount which the 
owner can ask for his house subject to 
the competition to which he is exposed ; 
but the increasing pressure of rates will 
assert itself equally upon all the com- 
peting owners of houses, and it appears to 
be inevitable that any considerable in- 
crease of rates in towns, however caused, 
must ultimately, and perhaps at no very 
long interval, result in an increase of 
rents in those places. In rural districts 
the rents of houses are not usually 
the commercial rents nor the ut- 
most which the owner can obtain. 
It is suggested that the owner should 
protect himself against an undue increase 
of rates by throwing the burden of the 
rates directly upon the occupier ; but he 
has a much more complete and direct 
remedy in his own hands if he chooses 
to avail himself of it—namely, by raising 
the rents, which in most country dis- 
tricts it is perfectly possible for him 
todo. Iam quite certain that in almost 
every case the landlord would do this 
most unwillingly ; but in the case of an 
intolerable increase of rates, he might be 
compelled to increase his rents, and I 
have no doubt that indirectly, at some 
time or other, though not immediately, 
the increase of the burden of rates would 
be found to have an effect in the country, 
as in the urban districts, in an increase 
of rents. The noble Earl who moved the 
Amendment said that in rural districts, if 
a landlord resorted to any such course, 
the labourers would leave the locality, 
would migrate to other districts or to 
large towns, and the farmer would be 
compelled to employ less labour and to 
lay down more land for grass. That 
will be a consequence which will not 
directly, but must ultimately, come home 
to the agricultural labourer, to the voter 
under this Bill himself; and I cannot 
think that he would be indifferent to this 
consequence. I believe that, sooner or 
later, either in the form of increased rent 
or in diminished employment, or in dimin- 
ished wages, the consequences of extra- 
vagant expenditure of rates will fall upon 
the agricultural labourer, and that, per- 
haps not immediately, but sooner or later, 
he will become aware of these conse- 
quences. I believe we all regret very 
much that no practicable plan bas been 
found by which a more direct connection 
can be established between these imposi- 
tions and the payment of rents ; but the 
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necessity which now exists for com- 
pounding in the poorer districts makes it 
almost impossible, except at vast incon- 
venience, to establish such a direct con- 
nection. I believe the difficulties of 
attempting to establish such a direct 
connection are so great that if we en- 
deavoured to do so we should be com- 
pelled to take the course which was 
taken in 1867 and 1869, and, after an 
effectual trial, to give up the securities 
we had endeavoured to impose. I have 
no doubt that the consequences of this 
Bill may in some, perhaps in many, 
localities be increased and extravagant 
expenditure. There is, however, no way 
of bringing home the lesson of the in- 
jury inflicted on the whole community by 
that extravagant expenditure but the 
slow teaching of experience, which per- 
haps, after all, will be found to come 
more rapidly than some of us are inclined 
to anticipate. It seems to me that it 
would be exceedingly convenient that 
those who are more practically acquainted 
with this question should take this oppor- 
tunity of discussing compounding as 


a whole, because if it be raised, 
as it has hitherto been raised, in a 
piecemeal manner, we shall never 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 


There is a fourth course to which I will 
refer for one moment before I sit 
down. My noble Friend pointed to the 
possibility of making the direct payment 
of rates a qualification, not for the 
exercise of the vote, but for acting at the 
Parish or the District Council. Unless 
some practical plan can be suggested, 
that is a proposal which is not attended 
by the inconveniences which accompany 
any of the other proposals. Such a pro- 
posal does not involve any inconvenient 
disturbance on a large scale of existing 
arrangements. All the arguments, 
and I believe they are forcible, which 
apply to the necessity of ‘a direct pay- 
ment of rates by those who are going to 
vote as to their expenditure, apply with 
double force in the case of those who are 
going to make themselves directly re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of rates ; 
and for those reasons it seems to me that 
the suggestion of my noble and learned 
Friend, which I regret was not embodied 
in a formal Amendment, is one which 
is well worthy of full consideration. 
*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the Committee was in a somewhat 
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peculiar position on this most important 
question, because the speeches of both 
the noble Duke opposite and the noble 
and learned Earl on the Front Bench had 
the same characteristic. Neither of them 
contained one word from beginning to end 
against the principle of making those who 
voted away the rates responsible, as far 
as possible, for their payment ; both were 
confined to the practical difficulty of 
carrying out what they admitted to be a 
sound principle, and one which ought to 
be carried out. He knew that there were 
great difficulties in the matter. The fact 
that an experiment was tried 25 years 
ago in regard to the Parliamentary 
franchise, and that, to a great extent, 
the steps then taken had had to be re- 
traced, proved that those difficulties 
existed. But, at the same time, the 
importance of the principle was so great 
that they ought not lightly to turn away 
from the possibility of effecting, at any 
rate, some improvement in regard to the 
matter. Those who thought that the 
direct payment of rates should be a con- 
dition of the franchise did not wish to 
use that condition as a disfranchising 
measure, but in order to bring home to 
the people who were to vote away the 
rates a sense of their responsibility and 
to induce them to take an intelligent 
interest in local government. The diffi- 
culty was not in knowing who the tenant 
occupier was, for his name was on every 
Register, but in finding some means of 
assessing him, and making him pay 
directly instead of as at present in- 
directly ; and that, to a great extent, 
minimised the practical difficulty men- 
tioned by the noble Earl. But if the 
difficulties were so great, the principle at 
stake was also an important one ; and if 
it was not possible to diminish the area 
of compounding, if it was necessary for 
the practice to continue in large urban 


districts, large boroughs, and places 
where difficulties would arise, they 


should not have been so broadly put 
into the Bill, and should not have had 
the provisions of this part of it applied 
to them. A small amount of fact was 
worth a great deal of theory, and in this 
matter they might with advantage con- 
sider what was done in large cities and 
towns and in Scotland. What was done 
there could be done in the large com- 
munities of England if people were 





| minded to do it. The rates in Scot- 
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land were paid half by the occu- 
piers and half by the owners. 
In Glasgow the persons assessed as 
occupiers were divided into three great 
classes. Below £4 the owner paid the 
rate; those above £4 were divided into 
two classes—those between £4 and 
£10, and those above £10. He found 
that of 73,000 occupiers above £10 
none were in default, and of the 
$3,899 occupiers rated at between £4 and 
£10 a year, only 16 per cent. were in 
default during the past year. That per- 
centage was less than the deduction 
allowed to owners, who paid the whole 
of the rates under the Compounding Act 
in England, and therefore in that respect 
it did not seem that the present system 
had any advantage over a system of 
direct collection. Some of the objections 
which were urged to the latter system 
might be met if the Rating Authority 
offered some bonus to the occupier in 
return for prompt payment, or to 
induce them to pay with as little 
trouble as possible. It was said that 
the small amounts into which some 
of the rates would have to be divided 
constituted a serious objection to direct 
rating. It did not matter for his purpose 
whether the rate was paid to the rate 
collector by the occupier or by the 
owner, provided that the occupier knew 
the amount of his payment which repre- 
sented rent and the amount which repre- 
sented rates. 
absolute advantage to the occupier that 
he should know what he paid for rent 
and what for rates. The noble Duke 
opposite was of opinion that rents would 
rise as rates rise; but that was not what 
the friends of this Amendment had in 
view. They wanted to bring home to 
the minds of the voters that a rise in 
rates was a different thing from a rise in 
rent. He was afraid that if this dis- 
tinction were not made occupiers would 
be rather apt to attribute any increase in 
the amount to the rapacity of the land- 
lord—a view in which they would be en- 
couraged by some of the less scrupulous 
of the supporters of the noble Lords 
opposite—rather than to the rise in rates 
through the maladministration of the 
public funds. The noble Duke said that 
in the course of time the occupier would 
learn wisdom ; but an occupier if he felt 
himself aggrieved could remove to 
another place, and the burden of his mal- 
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administration and false policy would 
ultimately fall upon the landlord, who 
could not so easily remove himself, or if 
he sold his property would have to sell it 
under the disadvantage of the increased 
rate. He had no desire to dogmatise, 
but he would impress upon their Lordships 
the extreme importance of this principle ; 
aud one of the chief things which had in- 
duced him to rise was to express a hope, 
in conjunction with the noble Duke 
opposite, that the House might have a 
discussion upon this subject once for all, 
and see whether the suggestions which 
had been made might not be incorporated 
in a workable clause either at this or at 
some future stage. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Undoubtedly the speech of the noble 
Duke opposite affects very considerably 
the prospects of this Amendment. It 
entirely abandons all hope of modifying 
the Compounding Clause, and he and the 
noble Earl opposite, without in any way 
denying, so far as I can see, the danger 
to which the ratepayers will be exposed, 
deny that there is any possibility of pro- 
tecting them from that danger, and the 
only thing is to look on and let them 
suffer such loss as may be the result of 
this legislation. The noble Duke thinks 
they will be able to protect themselves. 
I think in the country districts that is 
very possible; but surely that is not a 
very smiling prospect which he holds out 
to us as to the future state of things in 
our country districts. Practically, by this 
measure and by the principles which are 
adopted in its defence, the ratepayer and 
the landlord are to be remitted to their 
natural powers of defence. The law 
will not protect them. The law exposes 
them to the danger of a very large, and 
in some respects an almost unlimited, 
contribution levied by persons who have 
no interest whatever in making that con- 
tribution equitable or economical. There 
can be no doubt that this is a consider- 
able danger, but the noble Duke points 
out that the very persons who impose 
this rate are themselves cottagers of the 
landlords, and. that the landlords, if 
pushed into a corner and pressed too 
hard, have the power of punishment in 
their own hands, in that they may either 
raise the rent or get rid of the cottager. 
But considering the area over which this 
measure is exercised, considering how 
heavy the punishment will be compared 
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with the offence, considering the bitter- 
ness that it will canse, and considering 
the necessary investigations which it 
must prompt and permit into the mode 
in which the compound cottagers have 
voted, I cannot think that the proposal 
holds out any prospect of continuing 
those peaceful and friendly relations which 
have hitherto existed in the country 
districts between the owners of cottage 
property and those who inhabit it. I 
feel that you are remitting us toa kind 
of civil war, arising from the legal 
processes of the rent-raiser, from the 
issue of writs, and that that is the only 
defence you will provide for the rate- 
payer, who must no longer look to Parlia- 
ment to protect him, but must protect 
himself in the best way he can, I view 
that prospect with some apprehension. I 
fear that in some cases, at all events in 
the case of poor owners, the indication 
given will be too readily followed, and 
that very great suffering and very great 
contention and strife and bitterness will 
be the result of it. Whether it is possible 
for us now at this stage to protect the 
ratepayer, after the speech of the noble 
Duke, I have some considerable doubt. 
I do not mean to say that we might not 
get a majority ; but whether it, would be 
a majority that would enable us to over- 
come difficulties elsewhere I think is 
much more doubtful. I should have 
been glad to see some such protection as 
that which my noble and learned Friend 
has hinted at; but I do not think that 
even that protection will at all cover the 
extent of the danger to which the rate- 
payer will be exposed. Under these 


circumstances, all I can say is that 
if my noble Frieud presses this 
Motion to a Division, I shall cer- 


tainly vote with him, but he will of 
course exercise his own discretion. I 
have, however, very considerable doubt 
whether, after the speech of the noble 
Duke, there is any prospect of usefully 
modifying the compounding law with any 
use for the object which is proposed to 
be attained. 

*Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, after 
the speech of the noble Duke opposite, 
and the remarks which had fallen from the 
noble Marquess, who with himself had heen 
endeavouring to attain similar results— 
one in the case of the new rate to be im- 
posed, the other in the case of the old 
rate to be imposed for parochial purposes. 
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He had to express his regret to find he 
was not supported in his proposal by the 
noble Duke opposite and those who acted 
with him; but in the face of that opposi 
tion he felt it would be useless to per- 
severe with the Amendment, feeling 
satisfied it would not receive the support 
of the noble Duke’s friends in another 
place. The wiser course, therefore, would 
be to withdraw the Amendment and to 
leave the matter to be decided upon those 
already passed with the same object. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Viscount GALWAY, who had placed 
the following Amendment on _ the 
Paper— 

In page 21, line 18, after the word (“ Board”’), 
to insert the words (“ provided that the words 
‘or any voter who makes such a declaration as 
hereinafter mentioned that he is unable to read’ 
of Clause 26 of the First Schedule, Part I., of 
the Parliamentary and Municipal Elections 
Act, 1872, shall not apply to the taking of votes 
under this Act,” 
said, he did not propose to move it, but 
would like to ask the noble Lord a question. 
Clause 41 enacted a great portion of the 
Ballot Act, but there was a curious term, 
“subject to adaptations.” He did not 
know whether that referred to the Local 
Government Board having a free hand in 
the matter or not. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that that was believed to be much the 
more convenient plan. There was no 
reason to suggest that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would not make the best 
arrangement that could be made. It was 
a comparatively executive function. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY 
asked whether there were not contested 
questions which the Local Government 
Board had to deal with—for instance, 
the question of the illiterates? What 
would the Local Government Board do 
with that ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Local Government Board could onty 
frame the Rules subject to the provisions 
of this Act. It was not left with a free 
hand, but was to act subject to all the 
provisions of this Act, of which there 
were a great many. 

*THe Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON pointed out that whereas 
these officers should act for three years, 
it was proposed in Sub-section (a) of 
Clause 20 that one-third should retire 
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every year. What he objected to was 
the power given to the County Council 
to dissolve a whole Board at the expira- 
tion of three years upon no evidence 
whatever. That might be done if the 
County Council thought it expedient ; 
but who was to put the Council in 
motion? Was a County Council to say 
that certain members were to retire 
altogether at the end of the third year? 
What evidence was to be produced at 
the end of the third year to the County 
Council that this proposal was just ? 
Clause 20 provided that the County 
Council might act if they thought it 
expedient ; that seemed to be entirely 
contrary to Clause 23, which provided 
that— 

“ Where the County Council upon the request 
of the Council of any urban district (other than 
a borough) in their county consider, as respects 
such Urban Council, that it would be expedient 
to provide for the simultaneous retirement of 
the whole of the membersof such Urban District 
Council, they may direct that the members of 
such Council shall retire together.” 


The clauses were contradictory. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 21, line 24, to leave out Provisos (a) 
and (b).—(7he Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the noble Duke’s objection was _per- 
fectly reasonable. He thought the prin- 
ciple contained in Clause 23 was the 
right one—namely, that the County Coun- 
cil should only act at the request of the 
Board of Guardians. If the noble Duke 
would move to amend the clause in that 
way, he would be perfectly satisfied. 

Tue Dvxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON consented to make the sug- 
gested amendment. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
whether the noble Duke would leave the 
matter for the Report stage ? 

Tue Dcxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON assented. 

Lorp BELPER agreed that the 
County Council ought only to have 
the power to act in this way when 
requested so to act by the Board. It 
was clear that the two clauses were 
absolutely out of harmony, one referring 
to an Urban and the other to a Sanitary 
Authority. He confessed that he did 
not like a power of this sort to be given 
to a County Council. As far as he 


knew, this was absolutely the first time 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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such a power had been given to a 
County Council. It was no doubt proper 
that the administrative duties of a 
County Council should be increased 
where it was desirable in the interests of 
the county ; but it was not advisable to 
give them powers which might be used 
in certain cases for political purposes 
by political partisans. The clause did 
not merely refer to the first election, and 
this would give power to the County 
Councils at any time to retire the elected 
Guardians. It would meet the difficulty 
if words were put in saying that it should 
be at the request of the Guardians them- 
selves. 

THE Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the clause was not originally in the Bill, 
but was suggested by a very eminent 
person opposed to the present Govern- 
ment. He entirely differed from Lord 
Belper in thinking it was inconvenient to 
give this power to the County Council. 
He thought no more convenient power 
than this could be given them. It was 
difficult to see what the noble Lord had 
in his mind in saying that political ques- 
tions might arise. He was glad the 
clause had been introduced into the Bill. 
He entirely sympathised with the noble 
Lord’s desire to avoid repeated elections, 
and for those reasons hoped that the noble 
Lord would accept the alteration pro- 
posed, that the County Council should 
only act on the request of the Board of 
Guardians. 

Lorp BELPER said, with regard to 
political considerations coming in, if there 
were an election when county polities 
were running high, an attempt might be 
made to get an advantage. However, 
he did not wish to press the matter. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN moved— 
In Sub-section (6)(%), page 21, line 34, to leave 
out the words (“ whole of the”) and insert the 
words (“ Board of ”’). 
He did not know whether it was in- 
tended that they should go on during 
their natural lives. 


Amendment moved, 

In Sub-section (6) (0), page 21, line 34, to 
leave out the words (“‘ whole of the’) and insert 
the words (“‘ Board of ”).—(Zhe Earl of Dun- 
raven.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
this would not be an improvement on 
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the drafting as it stood. The words 
seemed quite clear, and there was no 
reason for altering them. 


Amendment negatived. 
Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN moved— 


In line 37, after the word (“year”) to leave 
out the word (“they”) and insert the words 
(“ each successive Board ”). 


Amendment negatived. 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY 
pointed out that the unlucky date, the 
15th April, was mentioned for the first time 
in this clause. The date should not fall 
during the Easter Holidays and should 
not be fixed during that period. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that had been the date fixed for a long 
series of years, and was not inconvenient. 
It had never been complained of, and it 
was undesirable to alter a date which 
had been so long adopted. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


Ear, STANHOPE begged leave to 
withdraw the following Amendment :— 

In page 22, line 2, to leave out the words 
(‘not more than two other persons”) and 
insert the words (“district Aldermen not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of the whole number of the 
members of the Board ”). 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Verbal Amendments made. 
*Tue Eart or ONSLOW proposed 


to leave out the words “ on the first elec- 
tion.” He understood the proviso was 
for the purpose of preserving the con- 
tinuity of administration as far as possible 
by the appointment on Boards of Guar- 
dians, in addition to the chairman and 
vice chairman, of two gentlemen from 
outside who were to be ex officio Guar- 
dians. The appointment was for three 
years, which seemed to be a very short 
period to preserve the continuity of 
administration. He proposed, therefore, 
that they should continue as long as they 
were willing to act. 


Amendment moved, 

In e 22, line 5, to leave out the words 
(“on the first election”).— (Zhe Karl of 
Onslow.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
it would be undesirable to perpetuate 
this particular kind of privilegium in 
favour of a certain set of gentlemen for 
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a particular time. There would have to 
be a separate Register kept, and the 
object was to elect men who had experi- 
ence in administration and whom it was 
desirable to keep on the Board. He was 
not particularly enamoured of the system 
of co-optation, but those who were in 
favour of it would find it better to leave 
the clause as it was. 


Tue Duxe or RUTLAND asked 
whether the noble Earl would move the 
omission of the co-optation altogether ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY could 
not do that. His reason for objecting 
was that it would be found, as was 
always the case, to strengthen one 
particular political Party. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Viscount CROSS moved a new sub- 
section providing that one-third of the 
Assessment Committee should consist of 


those who would but for the Act have 
been ex officio Guardians. He did not 
intend to revive the old question about 
the ex officio Guardians continuing in 
office. The Amendment related entirely 
to the Assessment Committees, and had 
nothing to do with the ordinary duties of 
the Boards of Guardians, to whose 
number he did not wish to add. He 
would have preferred that the co-optative 
Guardians should not have been added. 
The duties of the committee were con- 
nected with the administration of the 
Poor Law, involving matters of great 
intricacy and nicety, and they ought to 
be, at all events, carried on systematically. 
If all the Guardians were elected for 
only three years there was a danger of a 
break in continuity. The object of this 
Amendment was to avoid that break ; 
and for that purpose he urged that 
Justices who were versed in the business 
which such committees had to transact 
should continue to take part in their 
deliberations. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 22, after line 9%, to insert as a new 
Sub-section—(“ (8.) Notwithstanding anything 
in this section contained, in the appointing the 
Assessment Committee of the Union for the in- 
vestigation and supervision of valuations and 
other purposes under ‘The Union Assessment 
Committee Act, 1862,’ one-third at least of such 
committee shall consist of those who would but 
for this Act have been ex officio Guardians’’).— 
(The Viscount Cross.) 
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THe Eart or KIMBERLEY 
thought there was no reason to fear that 
the elective members of Boards of 
Guardians would not perform satisfac- 
torily the duties of Assessment Com- 
mittees. It was to a Board’s interest 
that there should be, as far as possible, a 
fair and just assessment. There would 
always be found upon the Boards men 
capable of performing the work. No 
doubt it was an extremely difficult duty, 
and required a great- deal of attention and 
care ; but he much doubted whether the 
proposal of the noble Viscount would act 
as well as he seemed to think if these 
gentlemen were only brought in for this 
particular purpose. He much doubted 
whether the system would work. 


Amendment negatived. 
*Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH, 


in moving a proviso that the clause 
should not apply to Boards of Guardians 
within the Metropolitan area, said, the 
Amendment raised an important issue— 
namely, whether or not the Poor Law in 
the Metropolis should be administered by 
bodies elected in the manner suggested in 
the Bill. He was particularly anxious 
that this matter should be argued as a 
Poor Law issue, and not mixed up 
with that of the continuation of the 
Vestries in their present form, which 
would have been the case if the Amend- 
ment had been put down on Clause 30. 
It was, in his opinion, a mistake to 
attempt to deal with the complicated 
problems surrounding the administration 
of the Poor Law in large cities in a 
measure which proposed to set up 
Parish Councils in communities with 
as small a population as 200. He 
admitted, however, that there would 
be a great practical difficulty in draw- 
ing a line which should exclude from 
the operation of the Bill the larger 
boroughs and cities in regard to the 
administration of the Poor Law, for this 
reason: that, owing to the confusion 
which existed among Local Authorities, 
there were, he was informed, very few of 
the larger cities which had areas coter- 
minous with the Poor Law Unions. 
There would be some difficulty in having 
Boards of Guardians not all elected in 
the same way. If boroughs, as such, 
were excluded, those representing areas 
inside the boroughs would be elected 
in one way, and those outside the 
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boroughs in another. But that difficulty 
would not occur in the case of London ; 
if the area to which the Metropolitan 
Poor Law Fund was made applicable by 
the Act of 1869 was excluded from 
the Bill, it could be done without 
any of the inconveniences which he had 
mentioned. The Act dealing with the 
subject had the great advantage that it 
applied to some extent the principle of 
equality of rating for certain Poor Law 
purposes to the area to which he had 
referred, and that area was so framed as 
not to have outside it any part of the 
Poor Law Unions included within it. 
The noble Earl who was Chairman of the 
London County Council (Lord Rosebery) 
had feelingly described the great con- 
fusion of London areas. There was the 
Registration London; the London for 
police purposes; the London of the 
County Council; the London of the 
Water Companies ; and others, none of 
them having the same area as any 
other. The area he was asking their 
Lordships to exclude from the. opera- 
tion of the Bill was very nearly that of 
the County of London, the sole difference 
between them being that the hamlet of 
Penge was within the county area but 
without that of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, being for Poor Law purposes 
within the Union of Croydon. The first 
point he desired to make was that this 
area had long been the subject of separate 
treatment on account of its great im- 
portance. It was an absolute unique 
aggregation of population, which de- 
manded separate consideration in such a 
matter as this. It was unique also in 
the complexity and difficulty of the 
problems which the administration of the 
Poor Law in London presented. There 
was not only the fact that people came 
from all parts of our own country to 
London and drifted there into a helpless 
condition, but also the fact that London 
had a great attractive power for persons 
in distressed circumstances from other 
countries. There were two great diffi- 
culties connected with the subject—the 
method in which poor relief should be 
administered, and the problem which 
occurred from time to time as to the 
finding of work for what were called 
“the unemployed.” The danger of ill- 
considered action on either of those 
points was obviously very great. The 
Government had not attempted to 
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minimise the danger. They admitted, 
as he understood, that there was a 
danger, but they said, “If you trust to 
the good sense of the people all those 
dangers will be overcome.” The dangers 
and the issues at stake were too great to 
be lightly entered upon, and therefore 
their Lordships should pause before 
allowing the change that was proposed 
with respect to London to be made in 
this Bill. It might be said against him 
that because of his present action he 
must be held to be an advocate for all 
the anomalies and all the difficulties 
which now existed in London govern- 
ment. But that was not his plea. His 
plea was that there was so much that 
required consideration in the future 
municipal government of London that it 
was extremely undesirable to touch the 
fringe of the question in this measure 
and to pass a measure which, even its 
warmest advocate admitted, was not 
«omplete, but was only an instalment of 
what they desired. So far from mini- 
mising the difficulties of dealing with 
London government, he believed that 
this Bill would greatly increase them. 
There was in the air a proposal for 
further equalisation of the rates over 
London. The richer Unions were 
inclined to oppose the proposition, but it 
was a fair subject for discussion. If, 
however, this Bill passed in its present 
form, a great additional argument 
would be put into the mouth of the 
richer parishes against the proposal. 
Not only would the richer parishes be 
made responsible for the expenditure of 
the poorer ones, but the parishes which 
were both rich and well administered 
would run the risk of bearing not only 
the burden of those not so rich, but also 
the burden caused by mal-administration. 
Many of the Party to which he had 
the honour to belong desired to see 
greater equality of rating over the 
Metropolitan area, but this was a new 
departure, and was not complete in 
itself, and increased rather than removed 
difficulties. Had the time which ought to 
be given to so important a subject been 
devoted to it? He did not say that their 
Lordships were entitled to sit in judg- 
ment on the proceedings in another 
place, but they were entitled to see 
whether any decision come to in another 
place had received due consideration and 
was the settled conviction of that branch 
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of the Legislature. The question whe- 
ther London Poor Law should be 
included in the Bill came on in the 
House of Commons on January 2, the 
day after the memorable compromise was 
arrived at. The question came on 
unexpectedly, and there was a very 
short ‘discussion upon it. Only four 
speeches were made, and the whole time 
given to it was less than an hour and a 
half. The President of the Local 
Government Board absolutely declined to 
diseuss the question upon its merits, and 
in the Division upon it less than one- 
fourth of the Members of the House of 
Commons were present and less than 
one-half of those who represented 
Metropolitan constituencies. | Under 
these circumstances, it seemed to him 
that the House of Lords was free to an 
unusual extent to dea! with this ‘ques- 
tion. Another point was that they were 
asked to make a new departure upon a 
complicated subject full of danger, and 
which had been but little discussed. 
They were asked to do away with 
ex officio Guardians, and the plural vote 
would soon be a thing of the past. The 
result would be that in some Unions 
those who, if not actually in receipt of 
relief themselves, were bordering upon 
it would have a controlling voice in the 
election of Poor Law Guardians. He 
believed that no inconsiderable number 
of persons in receipt of outdoor relief 
would be on the roll of the occupying 
householders. That fact alone ought to be 
sufficient to make their Lordships pause. 
If they wanted an object-lesson of what 
might happen under this Bill let them 
look at Bethnal Green. At the present 
time there was probably less plural 
voting there than in any other Metro- 
politan Union ; and, comparatively speak- 
ing, it had hardly any effect on the result. 
The Board was now elected very much 
on the principle of “One Man One 
Vote,” and there was no check on the pro- 
ceedings of that Board. Bethnal Green 
had long enjoyed the pre-eminence of bad 
management ; the Guardians had defied 
the Local Government Board for years, 
and had refused to make an addition to 
their infirmary which had been pressed 
upon them by the Local Government 
Board. It had been pointed out in the 
Board-room of the Union how easy it was 
to evade or defy the requisitions of the 
Local Government Board. Not long 
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since a Strike Circular was issued by the 
Local Government Board, which set 
forth two conditions upon which relief 
should be granted to those out of work— 
either the offer of the workhouse or the 
requirement of a certain amount of work. 
The way in which that Circular was 
worked by the Bethnal Green Board of 
Guardians, he was informed, had 
resulted in recent times in an indefinite 
amount of relief for a merely nominal 
return in the way of any task. It had been 
stated in many newspapers that 236 per- 
sons in one department of Bethnal Green 
Workhouse were only allowed six towels 
twice in the course of the week. It was 
also reputed that a regular system of 
blackmailing had grown up in that poor- 
house, whereby those who were able to 
obtain money from their friends could get 
clean towels and other comforts from those 
whose business it was to keep them in 
store. Many other instances might be 
quoted. He quoted the case of Bethnal 
Green Union because it approached most 
nearly to the system of election proposed 
by the Bill, and he gave it as a typical 
instance of what might be apprehended 
from an extension of the principle. If 
the Metropolis was included in the Bill, 
it was certain that they would have con- 
tests fought on political lines for each 
of the Local Bodies—County Councils, 
District Councils, and Boards of Guar- 
dians. In fact, preparations were already 
being made to this end by the Party 
represented by noble Lords opposite. 
The London Reform Union had passed a 
resolution that all these contests were to 
be conducted on political lines. He 
therefore asked their Lordships to hesi- 
tate and to make fuller inquiry before 
they handed over the administration of 
the Poor Law in London, with all its 
complex problems, to bodies elected as 
the Bill provided. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 22, after line 9, add the words (“ Pro- 
vided that this clause shall not apply to the 
Board of Guardians of any Union or parish 
within the area to which the Metropolitan Com- 
mon Poor Fund applies ”).—(7he Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that doubtless the noble Lord would not 
be surprised to hear that he was not pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment. In the 


first place, he wished to remark that he 
thought it was extremely inconvenient 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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that they should take upon themselves 
to lay down the law as to the length of 
time which should be occupied by theother 
House on any particular portion of a Bill. 
As to this particular clause not having 
been sufficiently considered, he would say 
that it was in the Bill originally, and the 
only inference to be drawn from what 
the noble Lord said was that the clause 
was so generally approved in the other 
House that there was no necessity for a 
long discussion. He entirely demurred, 
however, to drawing any conclusions at 
all from what passed in the other House. 
With respect to the Amendment, he could 
uot understand why London should be 
singled out in the whole of the Kingdom 
for special disqualification, If their pro- 
posals with respect to the new constitu- 
tion of Boards of Guardians were good 
for the country at large, then surely 
they were good for London. If, however, 
they were not sound, why should they 
be applied to the rest of the country ? 
Was London so much _ less intelli- 
gent, so much less capable of go- 
verning itself,so much less to be trusted, 
that it was to be put into leading 
strings which were not necessary for the 
rest of the country’ That was a prin- 
ciple upon which it was impossible to 
proceed. He should say that London 
had average intelligence, if not more. 
It did not seem to him to be a wise 
principle, or one which would give 
satisfaction, to lay down a scheme and 
then to say that they distrusted a par- 
ticular portion of the community. He 
saw nothing to lead him to suppose that 
the system provided in the Bill was less 
suitable to London than to any other 
part of the country. With regard to 
the noble Lord’s remarks upon indis- 
criminate out-relief, if one were to judge 
from the practice of London, he should 
say that the danger of indiscriminate 
relief being given was less in London 
than in the rural districts. There was 
no par of the Kingdom where out-relief 
was so sparingly given as in the Metro- 
polis. As to the case of Bethnal Green, 
that was a Board of Guardians elected 
under the present system. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
I chose it as one which is the nearest 
illustration of what the new system will 
be for this reason—that it is the one 
where there is the least plural voting at 
the present time. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the noble Lord could not go away from 
the fact that the Guardians on this par- 
ticular Board were elected on the system 
of plural voting. He repeated, that he 
saw no reason whatever for making the 
proposed exception as regarded London, 
He thought that to exclude London 
would be a cause of the gravest dis- 
content and would lead to agitation. 
He felt certain that if the proposed ex- 
ception were made, no long time would 
elapse before it would have to be aban- 
doned. It was not a position they could 
permanently maintain; and unless they 
could do that, he did not think it would 
be wise to expose themselves to an 
abandonment of their position after, 
probably, an agitation which could lead 
to no good results. Therefore, as a 
matter of policy, it was not judicious 
to attempt to maintain such a position. 
For these reasons he must oppose the 
Amendment. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I do not understand the proposal of my 
noble Friend in the light which the 
noble Earl opposite has understood it. 
I do not understand my noble Friend 
to propose the permanent exclusion of 
London with respect to Poor Law reform 
or reform of Boards of Guardians. 
The whole case of my noble Friend 
was that this proposal had been so 
suddenly introduced, so little canvassed, 
and so little considered in the other 
House that there has not been time to 
give the notice which is necessary to 
gain the co-operation of those outside 
best acquainted with the subject. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
Poor Law part was always in the Bill. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
You cannot deal with the Poor Law 
part without dealing with the Vestries, 
and you have had to deal with the 
Vestries in a most clumsy clause. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
case of the Boards of Guardians is really 
separate from the case of the Vestries. 
They are really two questions. I argued 
the question entirely upon the basis that 
the two questions—whatever might be 
my opinion about the Vestry—were 
separate. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
will only say it is not the opinion of 
the Vestries themselves. The Vestries 
themselves have made strong representa- 
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tions against being included in this Bill 
at the present time—not that they object 
to the main enactments of the Bill, but 
because the matter has been so little 
before them and they have had so little 
time for consideration. Considering that 
you are dealing with a singularly com- 
plicated law, they say it is a most unwise 
proceeding to force legislation upon this 
question at such a time. I quite under- 
stand that if we did exclude the Metro- 
polis it would be a matter which would 
require to be dealt with by very early 
legislation. But what I understand is 
that it is legislation which ought to be 
cireumspect and deliberate, legislation 
which should give time to all those 
interested to represent their views to the 
Government. By springing this Vestry 
clause, quite late upon the other House of 
Parliament was very unwise. The Bill in 
its entirety has not been submitted to the 
population of London in a manner suffi- 
cient to enable them to form a judgment 
upon it. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
noble Marquess opposite appears to be 
under an entire misapprehension with 
regard to the point under discussion. It 
is quite true that the Vestries have ob- 
jected to their inclusion in the Bill upon 
the ground that that portion of the Bill 
which deals with the London Vestries 
was introduced at a late stage in the 
other House. In the original Bill there 
was nothing dealing with the London 
Vestries, but the London Vestries are 
fully and entirely separate from the 
Boards of Guardians. London Vestries 
are nearly in the position of District 
Councils ; they deal with sanitary matters, 
lighting, roads, and other questions. But 
the Boards of Guardians are separate, 
and the dealing with the Boards of 
Guardians in no way prejudices the 
question of Vestries. It cannot be said 
that there was not sufficient notice with 
regard to the Boards of Guardians. It 
has always been a portion of this mea- 
sure. It was contemplated from the 
very first that the alteration with regard 
to Boards of Guardians was to be 
throughout the country. Therefore, the 
notice given to London has been neither 
more nor less than the notice given with 
regard to Boards of Guardians all over 
the country. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL - said, 
should be able to show when 


he 
the 
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time came that the opinion of the 
Vestries was divided. Some Vestries 
were in favour of being brought under 
the operation of this Bill. Their Lord- 
ships by a recent vote had retained the 
restrictions as to nominated Guardians— 
restrictions which were peculiar to Lon- 
don. Now the Committee proposed to 
inflict further restrictions upon London— 
restrictions which did not apply to any 
other part of the Kingdom. Noble Lords 
opposite would appear to court the 
opposition of the majority of the 
ratepayers. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
Will the noble Lord say what restrictions 
are being proposed ? My proposal is to 
eave things as they are. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL replied that it 
was restriction as compared with the rest 
of the Kingdom. Their Lordships were 
doing away with plural voting and ex 
officio members, and voting papers in the 
country, yet they proposed to retain these 
restrictions in London. Noble Lords 
were absolutely inconsistent. As to the 
matter not having been properly con- 
sidered in the House of Commons, it 
seemed to him perfectly obvious that one 
of the first reforms of the Poor Law must 
be the abolition of the plural vote and 
voting papers in London as elsewhere. 
The Marquess of Salisbury had given 
away Lord Balfour’s case when he said 
that it would be perfectly impossible to 
prevent the London County Council from 
successfully obtaining powers given to 
members of other County Councils to have 
ex officio seats on Boards of Guardians at 
a very early date. If it would be perfectly 
impossible to prevent the London County 
Council obtaining these powers, which 
only touch the fringe of the subject, it 
would be equally perfectly impossible to 
prevent the ratepayers of London from 
having their own views carried into 
effect at the next General Election. The 
case of Bethnal Green which had been 
cited went for very little. He did not 
know enough of the management of 
Bethnal Green to go into details. But 
assuming that it was mismanaged under 
the present system, could it be misman- 
aged any more under the system which 
was to be applied to the rest of the 
country under this Bill? Lord Balfour 


said there was now in Bethnal Green 
pretty much the same system as would be 
set up in other parts of the country if 
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this Bill passed, inasmuch as there 
was now very little plural voting in 
Bethnal Green. In many parts of the 
East End of London the Poor Law was 
extremely well administered, and the 
administration was steadily improving. 
It was to the interest of the ratepayers 
that out-relief should be restricted to the 
minimum, because under the Common Poor 
Fund every Poor Law Union had 9d.a day 
out of the fund in respect of every indoor 
pauper. The consequence was, that it was 
absolutely beneficial to the ratepayers of 
every Union in London that the work- 
house should be filled to overflowing 
before any out-relief was given at all. In 
setting up the Common Poor Fund very 
stringent guarantees had been taken 
against excessive out-relief. If out-relief 
was given, it was bound to be given by 
the ratepayers of the Unions, and at 
their expense only. Therefore, the ex- 
istence of the Common Poor Fund was 
an additional reason why London should 
be treated under the Bill like the rest of 
the country. 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: I 
am in doubt as to the course to be taken 
on this Amendment. From the large 
number of intimations I am receiving 
daily a large number of persons and Local 
Authorities in London appear to be 
completely taken by surprise by some 
provisions in this Bill, and they are only 
just becoming aware of the change which 
the Bill proposes to make in the govern- 
ment of London. But if I understand 
correctly what fell from the President of 
the Council, this provision affecting a 
change in the mode of elections of Guar- 
dians has always been in the Bill and 
applied to London from the very com- 
mencement. The case of London was 
not particularly raised in connection with 
Clause 20 in another place, and if, as I 
gather, it is a fact that this provision 
was always in the Bill and was always 
understood to be applicable to London 
just in the same manner as to other 
parts of the country, then it appears to me 
that if no serious objection had been taken 
to it by the authorities connected with the 
administration of Poor Law relief in the 
Metropolis they had ample notice and 
ample opportunity of raising the question 
upon this clause. The case appears to 
me to be quite different from that of the 
Vestries and the other matters in Clause 
30, of which, by the acknowledgment of 
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the Members of the Government them- 
selves, very little notice was given and 
very little notice taken in the discussions. 
I think the two cases stand on a different 
footing, and I should be inclined to hope 
that the noble Lord opposite will not 
press his Amendment as _ regards 
Guardians. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that the issue as to the Poor Law 
admiristration of London was raised on 
Clause 30 in the House of Commons, 
which applied the Bill to the Adminis- 
trative County of London. After what 
had fallen from the noble Duke opposite 
he could not hope in the end to be success- 
ful, and he would not now press his 
Amendment. 


Local Government 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Names of county districts 
and District Councils), 


*THE Marquess or RIPON: I move 
the Amendment which stands in Lord 
Kimberley’s name. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 22, line 17, after the word (“ Parlia- 
ment”), to insert the words (“ unless the con- 
text otherwise requires”).—(Zhe Karl of 
Kimberley.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Chairman of Council to be 
Justice). 


Tue Ear, or CRANBROOK com- 
plained that this clause would add to the 
Bench the chairman of every small 
Local Board which would become a 
District Council. In the North of Eng- 
land there were many urban districts with 
a population under 500 inhabitants. A 
most stalwart Radical and strenuous 
supporter of the Government had, in a 
recent speech, pointed out that there were 
in England 400 or 500 local government 
districts which were governed by Local 
Boards, and of this number there were 
126 in the West Riding of Yorkshire, all 
of which would under the Bill become 
District Councils. Of these districts 52 
had a population of less than 2,000, 17 
had less than 1,500, nine less than 1,000, 
and two less than 500, Against the 
Local Board districts there were 31 rural 
districts in the West Riding, five of which 
had a population of over 20,000 and two 
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with over 35,000; and :yet under this 
Bill these districts would only have one 
District Council, with exactly the same 

wers as the Local Board districts 
which had only a population of 500. 
And this stalwart supporter of the Go- 
vernment went on to say— 

“Such an anomaly was to his mind a great 

blunder on the part of the Government. He 
admitted that the question was a very difficult 
one, but they were Radicals, and when they 
went in for measures of any description he 
believed in going to the bottom and reearranging 
things wherever they thought it would be right 
todoso. It had been said that if the Govern- 
ment had attempted! to carry out this principle 
inthis case they would at once have brought 
a hornet’s nest about their ears, He knew 
that, but it was not policy to bend to local 
feeling in this way. Instead of that the Go- 
vernment hal taken out the Local Board 
districts just because they were there, and by 
that means they had lost an opportunity for 
sanitary reform such as might never occur 
again. The West Riding County Council 
unanimously 1 a resolution pointing out 
this: that their Petition had been entirely 
ignored. He didnot believe in sinking one’s 
Liberalism in order to save a little local trouble 
or friction.” 
He admitted that the President of the 
Local Government Board had said that 
the difficulty would be got over by the 
provisions in the Bill enabling the 
County Councils to make new districts. 
But, in the meantime, what was to 
happen before the rectification of boun- 
daries was carried out? Was it a 
reasonable course that they should adopt - 
a system by which they foreed upon the 
Bench a large number of Magistrates 
elected by the district without any 
such discrimination, and which might in 
time bring discredit upon the Magistracy 
of this country ? In some districts it 
would be hard to find proper persons to 
put on the Bench. In order to ascertain 
the views of the Government on the 
matter, he moved the omission of the 
clause. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out the words (“The chairman of a 
District Council’’).—(The Earl of Cranbrook.) 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD said, his atten- 
tion had also been called to this ques- 
tion, and he must press the Government, 
if they were unable at present to give 
satisfactory assurances on the question 
that was now raised, to postpone the 
clause until the Report stage. What 
Lord Cranbrook had said was perfectly 
true. The Lord President held out the 
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hope that the boundaries would be re- 
considered and the difficulty got over ; 
but, in the meantime, this clause would 
have come into operation. He agreed 
with the stalwart Radical, to whom Lord 
Cranbrook had referred, that they should 
get to the bottom of the thing, but the 
Government had not got there. 

THe Margvess or RIPON: I 
understood the noble Earl opposite to say 
that he did not object to the appoint- 
ment of chairmen of Local Boards and 
District Councils. 

THe Ear, or CRANBROOK: I 
said the Mayors of municipal boroughs. 

*THE Marquess or RIPON said, the 
view of the Government was that the 
difficulties in respect of the small bodies 
mentioned by the Earl of Cranbrook 
would be met by the provisions in the 
Bill for correcting the boundaries of 
these districts. He quite agreed that 
the small districts described should be 
amalgamated and’ brought under the 
administration of a larger district. This 
mode of appointing Magistrates was not 
new. It was consistent with the arrange- 
ment laid down in the Local Government 
Bill, 1888, as regards County Councils. 
He could not give any hope that the 
Government would withdraw the pro- 
vision. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, he 
had gone through Clause 31, which dealt 
with areas and boundaries, and he could 
not find anything to get rid of the chair- 
men of these small Local Board districts. 
There was not a word about urban 
sanitary districts, and this clause did not 
touch that matter. He could not with- 
draw his Amendment unless the noble 
Marquess gave him an undertaking that 
the chairmen of these small Local Board 
districts should not obtain the advantages 
conferred by this clause. 

Viscount CROSS said, the Incor- 
porated Law Society were extremely 
anxious that a solicitor who might be 
elected chairman of a District Council 
should be allowed to act as a Justice of 
the Peace for the county in which the 
district was situated, subject to the con- 
dition that such solicitor should not 
either directly or indirectly by himself or 
by his partners practise before any Court 
in which he acted as a Justice. He had 





an Amendment to that effect on the 
Paper ; but if the clause were now struck 
out on the Motion of his noble Friend, he 
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would have no opportunity of moving 
that Amendment. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Earl Spencer) reminded 
noble Lords that there was a clause in 
the Local Government Act of 1888 
giving power for small urban districts to 
be dissolved, and that in Municipalities 
the Mayor was an ex officio Magistrate 
by virtue of his office. There were some 
Municipalities which were quite as 
small as many of the suggested local dis- 
tricts. 

Lorpv BELPER : There is no power 
in this Bill to dissolve small urban dis- 
tricts. 

Eart SPENCER: No. 
Bill of 1888. 


Lorp BELPER pointed out that these 
small Urban Authorities might each 
possess a Magistrate, while an adjoining 
district, embracing many villages, would 
only have one Magistrate, thereby com- 
paring unfavourably with the small 
urban districts. He suggested that it 
might be worth while to consider 
whether some principle of fixing the 
population of the urban districts could not 
be introduced. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND ealled 
attention to the fact that by this clause 
not only was a class of ex officio 
Magistrates about to be created, but a 
class of ex officio Magistrates who in 
their character would be ad interim. 


I said in the 


On Question that the clause stand part 
of the Bill ? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 18 ; Not-Contents 54. 


Clause 23 (Constitution of District 
Councils in urban districts not being 
boroughs). 


*THe Eart or HARROWBY moved 
the insertion of the words “subject as 
hereinafter mentioned,” before the pro- 
vision as to there being uo ex 
officio or nominated members of the 
Urban Sanitary Authority. This was, 
he said, in continuation of the resolu- 
tion their Lordships had recently arrived 
at. The matters with which the Urban 
District Councils would have to deal 
in the future were matters of great 
importance administratively, such as the 
sanitary condition of their districts, the 
highways, assessment questions, and pro- 
bably school attendance subjects, together 
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with many others constantly arising, and 
with these the County Councils were 
very largely interested. Nothing would 
diminish the chances of friction so much 
between these two Elective Bodies as 
having some members of the County 
Council on the District Councils. It 
would be an immense administrative 
facility, and would prevent local official 
communications and many misunder- 
standings. As far as the principle went, 
it was already accepted by the House 
with regard to Boards of Guardians. 
Those members of the County Councils 
would supply the place of the four co- 
optative members introduced by the 
House of Commons into the Boards of 
Guardians, but not into the District 
Councils as such. He confessed he 
should like all the members, including 
Aldermen, or otherwise there might not 
be members for all the different District 
Councils. He ventured to propose this 
to the Committee as a very useful Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 22, line 30, after the word (“ shall”) 
to insert the words (“subject as hereinafter 
mentioned ”).—( The Harl of Harrowby.) 

Eart STANHOPE said, this ques- 
tion had been much discussed in the 
County of Kent, where he resided. There 
were a great number of Rural Sanitary 
Authorities, and hitherto the ex officio 
members had taken a very considerable 
part in the proceedings of these Boards. 
In a great many cases the ex officio acted 
as chairman, and the principle proposed 
by Lord Harrowby had already been ac- 
cepted. This link between the County 
and District Councils was very important. 


*THe Marquess or RIPON would 
not put the Committee to the trouble 
of a Division on this clause, but the noble 
Earl had drawn this Amendment on a 
somewhat different basis to his former 
proposal. In the clause he added to 
the Bill a short time before, he provided 
that those County Councillors should 
serve who resided within the Union. 
There was no requirement in this 
Amendment that the County Councillors 
should reside within the district. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY ex- 
pressed his willingness to alter the 
Amendment. 

Lorp BELPER asked whether it 
would not be better, as the Committee 
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had accepted an Amendment in different 
terms in the clause for electing Boards 
of Guardians, to have the same terms ? 

THe Margovess or SALISBURY 
inquired whether there were any Urban 
Sanitary Authorities within the Metro- 
politan area ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): I am afraid I cannot give 
any information on that point. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK : There 
are none. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY: I 
think it would save trouble if I took 
almost the same words as in the former 
Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL): Would not the effect of 
that be that all the members of the 
County Council would be members of 
every district ? 

Lorp BELPER: I understand the 
noble Earl takes the words of Lord 
De Ramsey’s Amendment, but omits the 
Aldermen. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Ear] of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In line 31, to leave out the words (“ Sanitary 
Authority”) and insert the words (“ District 
Council ”). 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved— 

After Sub-section (1) to insert as a new Sub- 
section—“ The members of a County Council 
qualified to be elected Councillors under this 
clause for such district shall be, by virtue of 
their office, additional members of the Council 
of the district within which they reside, pro- 
vided they consent toserve ; provided also that 
the County Councillor for a division included 
in more than one Union shall only be able to 
sit upon one such Board, and shall in writing 
to the chairman of such Board elect on which 
Board he will sit.” 

Lorp BELPER : Will the noble Earl 
adopt the words of Lord De Ramsey’s 
clause with the addition of the words 
“and Aldermen resident within the 
district.” There is some difference 
between the words of the noble Ear! and 
Lord De Ramsey. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): It needs some little 
manipulation to work in the Aldermen. 
Take the exact words of Lord De 
Ramsey, and work in the Aldermen on 
Report. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY : I will 
take Lord De Ramsey’s words, and just 
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move at the end to add “ provided they 
consent to serve.” 


Amendment, as altered, agreed to. 


Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
he wished to move a similar Amendment 
to that which he moved on the Parish 
Council. Lord Selborne agreed that the 
words “ the whole of ” were unnecessary. 
The Leader of the House had told them 
that a clause referring to Boards of 
Guardians with these words “the whole 
of” were in the Municipal Act, and 
therefore he wished to retain them. If 
it was clearly understood that merely 
having a residence in the parish was 
sufficient without residing there the whole 
of the year, he did not wish to press the 
Amendment, Under the Local Govern- 
ment Act any Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House was qualified to sit as 
County Councillor. He wished to know 
whether under this Bill the same quali- 
fications would apply to District Coun- 
cillors and Mayors ? 


Amendment moved, 

In page 22, line 34, to leave out the words 
(‘the whole of ”).—(The Earl of Feversham.) 

THE MargQvess or RIPON said, the 
omission of the words “the whole of the 
12 months” would, so far as he knew, 
make no difference at all to the clause. 
The words were taken from the 
Municipal Corporations Act, and it was 
thought better to borrow the exact 
language of that Act in a matter of this 
kind, and that Act was made by the Act 
of 1888 applicable to County Coun- 
cillors. 

THe Margvuess or SALISBURY : 
Entirely ? 

THe Marguess or RIPON: Not 
entirely, but in its main provisions. I 
suppose my noble Friend means by 
residence having a house or residence to 
which a person could go toatany time if 
he chose. That is the meaning of the 
clause. 

Lorp HALSBURY had a doubt 
about the matter. There was no doubt 
as to what was intended by the 
Municipal Statute, but he should like to 
know whether that particular phrase had 
ever come under judicial revision, and, if 
so, what interpretation had been given ? 
He believed that all their Lordships 
meant the same thing, and that residence 
would mean exactly what the noble 
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Marquess had suggested. In the Acts 
dealing with the franchise he thought it 
would be found that “ residence during 
12 months” had been interpreted just as 
the noble Marquess said. If the words 
were taken out a Court might suppose 
that something different from ordinary 
residence was meant, but it was following 
a bad precedent to put them in. 

Tart LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the words exactly as 
they were here would be found in the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, and 
he believed they were in the original 
Municipal Corporations Act. If their 
Lordships did not wish to change the 
law they had better not change the words 
in this Bill. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
he had seen a good deal of the adminis- 
tration of the old Poor Law when a 
settlement was obtained by hire and 
service and oue year’s residence. It 
never was suggested that 2 man should 
be every day and night of the year in the 
place, but that he should have a resi- 
dence to return to. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he was rather alarmed by the state- 
ment of the noble Marquess the Colonial 
Secretary, a legal authority to whom he 
must bow. He (Lord Salisbury) had a 
house in France to which he could always 
return ; and if the municipal definition of 
“residence” corresponded with the in- 
ternational, the result might be that he 
had exposed himself to all sorts of 
penalties for not having registered him- 
self as a resident in France. 

Tue Margvess or RIPON said, if 
he had ever made any claim whatever 
to be a legal luminary he entirely with- 
drew it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) repeated that if their Lord- 
ships did not mean to alter what had 
been the law regarding residence, they 
had better not change the words as they 
had been in earlier Acts. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, that in the 
last Registration Act “ whole ” occurred 
without “of,” and the word “ during ” 
was also used. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 
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In line 39, leave out (“the”) and insert 
(“an”). 
Page 23, line 10, leave out (“to be”). 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
next Amendment is purely verbal. The 
effect is that it is not considered desirable 
that this change should be made as 
regards Local Boards and Improvement 
Commissioners unless a substantial ma- 
jority of the members of the present 
Boards vote in favour of it. In the 
second Amendment the words are un- 
necessary. 


Amendments moved, 


In pege 23, to leave out from the word 
(“ Provided”) in line 17 to the end of line 22, 
and insert the words (“that a County Council 
may, on the request made by a resolution of an 
Urban District Council by two-thirds of 
the members voting on the resolution ”). 


Line 25, leave out all after (“ effect”) to end 
of clause.—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 

Amendments agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 24 (Rural District Council). 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

In page 23, line 28, leave out the word 
(“rural”) and after (‘Council’) insert the 
words (“ of every rural district ”’). 

In line 30, after the word (“areas "’) insert 
the words (“for the election of Guardians "). 


THe Eart or HARROWBY: I 
have a verbal Amendment which the 
Committee has already assented to. I 
will give the Chairman the same words 
as were adopted just now. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 23, line 30, after the word (* dis- 
trict”) to insert the words (“ The members of 
the County Council qualified to be elected 
Councillors for such district shall be, by virtue 
of their office, additional members of such 
Council of the district in which they reside 
provided they consent to serve”).—(Zhe Earl 
of Harrowby.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or HARROWBY : The 
object of the next Amendment is to 
enable the members of the County 
Councils who go on the District Councils 
not to undertake the double duties of 
Boards of Guardians and the other duties 
of the District Councils, but to leave it 
open to them to undertake the duties 
more immediately connected with the 
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County Council—such as those about 
assessment, sanitary matters, highways, 
education, &c., and not the Guardian 
part. That is what the ex officio Magis- 
trates do very largely now. It would 
encourage many to undertake the duties 
who otherwise would not serve, as some 
might be unable to engage to undertake 
the heavy work of Poor Law adminis- 
tration in addition to their other responsi- 
bilities. 

Amendment moved, 

In line 38, after the word (“area”) to insert 
the words (* provided always, that no member 
of the County Council who has consented to 
serve on the District Council shall be deemed 
to bea Guardian of the Poor unless with his 
consent ").—{ The Earl of Harrowby.) 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Is there any undesirable liabilities attach- 
ing to the office of Guardian ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
rather of opinion that they cannot be 
compelled to do anything. 

Lorp HALSBURY: Oh, yes they 
can; they can be made Mayor of a 
borough. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 


next Amendment is moved in con- 
sequence of a promise made when the 
Bill was before the other House to enable 
a person who lives in an urban portion of 
a Union to be elected to the District 
Council, although he does not reside in 
the rural part of the Union. It applies 
where a Union is cut into two pieces. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 24, line 2, after the word (“<dis- 
trict”) to insert the words (“and any person 
qualified to be a Guardian for a Union com- 
prising the district shall be qualified to be a 

istrict Councillor for the district ”).— (The 
Earl of Kimberley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


The following alterations were agreed 
to without discussion :— 

Page 24, line 7, leave out (‘“‘after’’) and 
insert (“as from”). 

Line 9, after (“‘ provision ”) insert (*‘ so far as 
not repealed ”). 

Line 14, leave out (“sanitary ”’). 

After line 20, insert asa new sub-section :-— 
“( .) The said provisions of Section 9 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, shall apply to the 
District Council of a rural district to which they 
apply at the passing of this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he did not quite understand the 
meaning of the words “ Highway Autho- 
rity” in this clause. Did it apply to 
Vestries that managed their own roads ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
think so. This applies to rural districts 
in this manner: Roads, except those 
managed by County Councils, are now 
managed by Highway Boards, or by 
separate parishes. The proposals in 
this Bill are to transfer in all cases the 
powers now exercised by the separate 
parishes where there are no Highway 
Boards to the new district. The County 
Councils may postpone for three years, or 
longer if the Local Government Board 
order, the operation of the Bill with 
regard to putting an end to parochial 
management, and constituting new High- 
way Authorities. 

THe Marqugss or SALISBURY 
said, he did not see any provision for the 
financial settlement that must take place 
between the two bodies. There must be 
some provision for the liabilities and 
credits of the Vestry to pass over. 

*Lorp THRING said, the Vestries 
had nothing to do with highways. It 
Was a surveyor. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
The surveyor is the nominee of the 
Vestry, and you must provide for his 
credits and liabilities to pass over. The 
powers may pass without the actual 
financial settlement. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, it would be done by 
postponing the operation of the Act 
three years, or until there should be no 
accounts. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
That is very like the common proposal 
of settling debts by postponing them. 
Perhaps the noble Ear! will make a note 
of that, and see if there is any provision. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I 
will see to that. Of course, there must 
be provision somewhere. 


On the Motion of the Earl of 
KIMBERLEY, the following Amendments 
were agreed to :-— 


Line 6, leave out (“road”) and insert (“high- 
way”). 

Line 7, leave out (* road’) and insert (“high- 
way”). 
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Lorp BELPER, in moving a new 
sub-section, said, it was for the purpose 
of making a clause in the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 somewhat clearer and 
to enable the County Council, when they 
agreed with the District Authority and 
gave contributions towards the ordinary 
highways, to be able to make agreements 
as to the work being thoroughly done. 
In his own county in dealing with main 
roads they made very stringent agree- 
ments with the District Authorities in 
regard to the materials to be used and 
the way the road should be managed. 
It was found a very satisfactory thing in 
securing a high standard of roads, and the 
Urban Authorities knew what was ex- 
pected of them. He wanted to make it 
clear that if the County Council gave a 
contribution to the road they could make 
an agreement that the road should be 
managed in a specific way. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 25, line 8, at end, insert new sub- 
section—(“ Where a Highway Authority receives 
any contribution towards the cost of any high- 
way under Section 11, Sub-section 10, of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, such contribution 
may be made, subject to any such conditions 
for the proper maintenance and repair of such 
highways, as may be agreed on between the 
County Council and the Highway Authority ; 
and such contribution may amount to the whole 
or any part of the expense incurred in the 
maintenance and repair of such highways”’).— 
(The Lord Belper.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY doubted 
whether it was necessary to insert the 
proposed sub-section. He quite under- 
stood and agreed with the object the noble 
Lord had in view. The Committee was 
perfectly well aware of what the powers 
were under the Act of 1888. The noble 
Lord seemed to want an extended power, 
and especially power to impose con- 
ditions. He was told such a condition 
was now constantly imposed. On that 
point, unless some question had arisen on 
the right to impose such condition, he did 
not see the necessity for the clause. The 
latter part of the clause was important. 
The noble Lord proposed— 

“ Such contribution may be made, subject to 
any such conditions for the proper maintenance 
and repair of such highways, as may be 
on between the County Council and the High- 
way Authority ; and such contribution may 
amount to the whole or any part of the expense 
incurred in the maintenance and repair of such 
highways.” 

He was not going to insist on verbal in- 
consistency, but “ contribution” hardly 
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meant paying the whole. The clause 
seemed to imply that part of the expense 
was to be id. Then came the 
question of the propriety of giving 
the County Council the power to 

the whole of the expense. 
The County Council had the power to 
declare any road to be a main road, and 
he was suggesting this consideration— 
Was it not more natural that where a 
County Council was prepared to pay the 
whole of the expense it should declare 
the road to be a main road, whereupon 
the whole expense should fall on the 
county ? It would, to his mind, be in- 
convenient that the road should be 
managed by the Highway Board, the 
County Council paying the whole of the 
expense. He would suggest that the 
County Council should contract with the 
Highway Board to manage the roads 
which it (the County Council) had in its 
charge. He believed that they did con- 
tract in this way at present; but he 
doubted whether it was a desirable pro- 
vision that the County Council should 
pay the whole of the expense of the 
Highway Board having the management 
of that road. And this led him to make 
a remark—to make it personally and 
without saying that he was prepared to 
bring forward a proposal on the subject— 
namely, that it had always seemed to 
him a question whether the whole of the 
roads should not be managed by the 
County Council. Torefer to a particular 
case, his own county had been divided 
into districts, with a surveyor in each dis- 
trict ; therefore, a preliminary step had 
been taken towards placing the whole of 
the roads under county management. 
Though he was not prepared to express 
an opinion upon the expediency of 
adopting such a course, he thought it 
was one worthy of consideration. Had 
the noble Lord contemplated such a state 
of things in his clause ? 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
that their Lordships would have seen that 
he had an Amendment on the Paper very 
much to the same effect as that before 
their Lordships. He was anxious that 
something should be done in this direc- 
tion, as from his experience there was a 
growing feeling in many quarters amongst 
the various classes of the community that 
it would be of enormous. advantage to get 
all the roads in the hands of the County 
Councils. He did not, however, think 
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the time was ripe for such a course. He 
should like to see facilities given for test- 
ing the matter in various districts of the 
country, so that they might obtain 
evidence as to the wisdom of the experi- 
ment. He did not know whether the 
noble Earl opposite (Lord Kimberley) 
had looked at his Amendment. There 
was probably some advantage in it over 
the Amendment of the noble Lord (Lord 
Belper), being more general. His Amend- 
ment said— 

“The Council of any county may agree with 
any District Council to take over the charge of 
all or any of the roads in their district upon 
such terms as they may agree upon, subject to 
the approval of the Local Government Board.” 
He wished to leave it open to the two 
parties to make what terms they thought 
right. 

Viscount CROSS said, this was a 
matter he had been obliged to pay very 
great attention to. He himself should 
entirely object to hand over the roads to 
the County Councils, thinking, as he did, 
that it would entail a large amount of 
jealousy. Moreover, the surveyor of a 
County Council in a large county like 
Lancashire could not possibly under- 
take the work, which was far better 
done by local surveyors. As to main 
roads, he (Viscount Cross) unfortu- 
nately lived in the Northern Divi- 
sion of the County of Lancaster, and in 
those “hundreds north of the sands,” as 
they were called locally, there were only 
two or three miles of main roads. The 
County Council had taken the matter 
into consideration, and, he was thankful 
to say, were mending some of the high- 
ways, and were going to take over many 
more. He thought the noble Lord who 
had put the Amendment on the Paper 
was quite right, and that it did not 
necessarily follow that because the 
County Council would not make a road a 
main road that, therefore, it should not 
in certain circumstances pay the whole 
of the expense. There might be all 
kinds of reasons why it should at a cer- 
tain time take charge of the road and 
pay the expense one particular year 
without being saddled with it as a main 
road in perpetuity. He thought the 
Amendment of the noble Lord a most 
valuable one, and he should certainly 
support it. 

Lorp BELPER said, he hoped that, 
after the observations of the noble Earl 
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opposite (Lord Harrowby), their Lord- 
ships would see that there was some 
value in the Amendment. With regard 
to the point taken as to whether an 
agreement was necessary, he had not put 
the words “as may be agreed on ” into the 
Amendment without proper considera- 
tion. The fact was, there was con- 
siderable doubt as to whether, if they 
made an agreement with a Local 
Authority, and for some reason or other 
at the end of the year that Local 
Authority was not satisfied and did not 
fulfil their part of the agreement, they 
would be able to enforce it unless under 
an Act of Parliament. _ That opinion had 
been given; but, at all events, he could 
see no harm in specifically pointing out 
in a clause of this sort that they might 
make an agreement, because it would 
show to all parties concerned what the 
intention of the clause was. It would 
show that it was not contrary to the 
policy of Parliament. Then, with regard 
to the suggestion that the last part of the 
clause was not necessary, as he had said, 
he had put the words in for the purpose 
of clearing up the doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the expression “ towards.” 

Tue Ear. or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would agree to the clause, reserving to 
himself the right, after careful considera- 
tion, to make any change in the actual 
wording of it that he might consider 
necessary. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY said, that per- 
haps the noble Earl would also consider 
whether the question of giving authority 
for dismaining main roads could not be 
dealt with in the Amendment by way of 
bringing about a more cordial under- 
standing between the two authorities. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said 
that, speaking offhand, he thought that 
to enact anything with regard to the 
powers of the County Councils would be 
rather beyond the scope of the Bill. He 
could not agree to the noble Lord’s 
suggestion. 

Lorp BELPER said, he had omitted 
to state that under his clause the districts 
rated would be those of the whole Coun- 
cil. Under the noble Earl’s Amendment 
the particular district of the District 
Council would be rated, though the 
County Council would manage the roads. 
He did not see why the two Amend- 
ments could not be usefully amalga- 
mated. 





Lord Belper 
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Amendment agreed to. 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY said 


that, as to his Amendment, he should be 
guided by the opinion of the Lord Pre- 
sident. If he thought it would be use- 
ful to work it in, well and good ; but it 
seemed to him (the Earl of Harrowby) 
surplusage. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he thought it would be surplusage. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 25, line 16, after the word (“ Act”) 
to insert the words (“and such provisions of 
any of those Acts relating to urban districts 
shall apply to rural districts”). 


Lorp HERRIES said, he wished to 
move, in line 16, to leave out the words 
“or any other Act.” His object was to 
obtain information as to what was in- 
tended by the sub-section. It seemed to 
him that very likely grave duties and 
responsibilities would be put on the Dis- 
trict Councils. He did not wish to say 
anything against the Local Government 
Board, which would have a very im- 
portant duty imposed on it, and imposed 
on it apparently without any application 
from the District Council or the County 
Council. He did not know what Her 
Majesty’s Government would say to the 
suggestion, but he would propose that it 
should be on the recommendation of the 
County Council that the powers of the sub- 
section should be applied for. What he 
objected to was that the Rural District 
Councils should, almost at the will of 
the Local Government Board, be made 
Urban Sanitary Authorities. Their 
Lordships were aware what great powers 
Urban Sanitary Authorities possessed. 
Well, under the clause those powers 
could be given to the District Councils 
at the will of the Local Government 
Board—powers of lighting the district, 
of bringing water into it, or of establish- 
ing hospitals for infectious diseases. It 
seemed to him that the words “or any 
other Act” would embrace every duty 
belonging to an Urban Sanitary Authority 
which could possibly be imagined. He 
would ask the Government what powers 
were contemplated by these words ? 
Their Lordships knew how much higher 
the rates were in the urban sanitary 
districts than they were in the rural 
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districts. He himself knew an instance 
in a rural district where a gas rate was 
paid by a farm situated two miles from 
the nearest gas lamp, and under the 
clause as it stood this sort of thing would 
be very much extended. Would the 
Government tell him what powers it was 
intended to confer on the District Coun- 
cils under the clause ? 


Amendment moved, 


In page 25, line 16, to leave out the words 
(“or any other Act ”).—(Zhe Lord Herries.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Local Government Board had power 
now by special Order to confer the 
powers of an Urban Authority an any 
particular Rural Authority. The change 
made by this clause would merely be to 
enable the Local Government Board, if 
they found there was no cause for it, to 
make a General Order applicable to all 
Rural Authorities. The words “or any 
other Act” were inserted from abundance 
of caution—so as to be certain that any 
other Act giving powers to Urban Sani- 
tary Authorities was included in the 
clause ; but he believed that the Public 
Health Acts were the only Acts giving 
these powers. He differed from the 
noble Lord as to the policy of the clause, 
for he thought there was nothing more 
desirable than that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should have power to 
confer certain urban powers on the 
Rural Sanitary Authorities. In was in- 
convenient to have a large number of 
small urban districts with powers of a 
very anomalous kind, and he conceived it 
desirable that there should be as few of 
those districts as possible. In the case 
of places of considerable size it was 
desirable that they should have govern- 
ment of their own, but in the case of 
small places it was desirable that they 
should be governed by the general 
authority of the district. If by this 
clause they were enabled to give the 
Rural Sanitary Authorities such powers 
as might be desirable according to the 
circumstances of the case, they would 
avoid the creation of these unnecessary 
small urban districts. They could not 
lay down any general principle on which 
to proceed, because it must be remembered 
that there were a large number of so- 
called rural districts which contained a 
number of small towns in them and a 
ar ger number of large villages. The 
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noble Lord behind him (Lord Thring) 
had often pointed out that there were 
villages of 1,500 and 2,000 inhabitants in 
which urban powers to a certain extent 
were absolutely unnecessary. If they 
gave to the Local Government Board the 
discretion to extend these urban powers 
where necessary, it would be of great 
advantage to places where such powers 
were required, and avoid the creation of 
small districts having urban powers and 
separate bodies governing them, and 
interfering with the general administra- 
tion of the country. 


Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
the words of the clause were enormously 
wide as they stood. Could they not 
modify them by saying, for instance, “ or 
other Act that can be enforced in urban 
districts ” ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the words of the sub-section were— 

“ Such powers, duties, and liabilities of Urban 
Sanitary Authorities under the Public Health 
Acts or any other Act.” 


This did not mean under any Act what- 
ever, but any Act giving Urban Sanitary 
Authorities powers. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, the Government put in these words 
because they did not know whatother Acts 
there might be. There might be other 
Acts that would apply conferring powers 
which they knew not. Was it not rather 
rash to import into the clause powers of 
which they knew nothing ? 

THe Ear, or KIMBERLEY said, 
the powers must be powers given to 
Urban Sanitary Authorities. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
But they might be inappropriate. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Public Health Acts were thought 
rather wide ; but it was held that it would 
be safe to use the words, as they would 
cover Acts giving powers to Urban 
Authorities. In like manner the words 
“or any other Act,” which had reference 
to Acts conferring similar powers, were 
considered safe. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
But very abnormal. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kimser- 
LEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 
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In page 25, line 21, after the word (“ made,”) 
to insert the words (‘“ by the Local Government 
Board ”’). 


On Question? that the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that on this question he was able to 
answer the question put by the noble 
Marquess at the commencement of the 
discussion of the clause—namely, as to 
what provision was made for taking over 
the liabilities and expenses of the parish. 
The provision was to be found in Clause 
61, which provided that— 

“ Where any powers and duties are transferred 
by this Act from one authority to another 
authority,” 

a variety of things would follow. The 
clause was intended to be an adjustment 
between the different authorities. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Duties of District Council 
as to rights of way and roadside wastes). 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

In page 25, line 30, leave out (“ up”). 

Line 36, leave out the first (“ The”) and in- 
sert (“A”). 

Line 37, leave out the second (“the *’) and in- 
sert (‘any’). 


*Lorp THRING said, he begged to 
move— 

In page 25, line 40, after the word “«lis- 
trict” to insert the words “and may with the 
like consent exercise in relatson to any common 
within their district all such powers as may, 
under Section 8 of the Commons Act, 1876, be 
exercised by an Urban Sanitary Authority in 
relation to any common referred to in that 
section ; and notice of any application to the 
Board of Agriculture in relation to any common 
within their district shall be served upon the 
District Council.” 

The clause gave distinct power to aid 
persons in maintaining common rights. 
This was very desirable, but the wording 
of the section was not quite explicit 
enough. One of the objects of the 
Amendment was to secure the proper 
regulation and management of commons, 
because if they were not properly regu- 
lated, looking at the large number of 
tramps and gipsies in the country, they 
would soon become nuisances. Then, it 
was very often expedient that a Local 
Authority should have power to acquire 
a commoner’s tenement, and that not 
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infrequently became the means of pre- 
venting the destruction of a whole 
common. The Amendment he moved 
was to give the District Council the 
powers under Section 8 of the 
Commons Act, 1876. That Act 
applied to towns containing 5,000 
inhabitants ; therefore, all he asked was 
that they should give to District Boards 
in respect of commons the same rights 
that every town of 5,000 inhabitants 
had with respect to commons within six 
miles. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 25, line 40, after the word (“district ”), 
to insert the words (“and may with the like 
consent exercise in relation to any common 
within their district all such powers as may, 
under Section 8 of the Commons Act, 1876, be 
exercised by an Urban Sanitary Authority in 
relation to any common referred to in that 
section; and notice of any application to the 
Board of Agriculture in relation toany common 
within their district shall be served upon the 
District Council ”).—( The Lord Thring.) 


THe Eart oF CRANBROOK 
thought the noble Lord’s object would be 
met by the words “ any other Act.” 

Lorp THRING said, he did not think 
so. At any rate, he should prefer to have 
the words put in specifically. 

THE Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, that in line 34 of page 25 they had 
the words— 

“ And to prevent any encroachment on any 
roadside waste within their district ” ; 
but further down in the clause they had 
the words “unlawful encroachment.” 
He was afraid that when actions were 
brought under this section the Court 


would ask, “What is the difference 
between ‘an encroachment’ and ‘an 
unlawful encroachment’”? He would 


suggest that, after the word “ district ” 
he had just read, the words “ which is not 
private property ” should be added. 

Lorp THRING said, that in the 
matter of roadside wastes the surface 
belonged to the public but the soil to the 
landowner. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
asked how a public footpath running 
through an open field would be dealt 
with ? 

*Lorp THRING in the 


said, that 


event of disagreement as to a public road 
the question would be settled by a jury. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Has roadside waste a technical meaning 
which includes private property ? 
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*Lorpv THRING replied that roadside 
wastes did not include private property 
as respects the surface. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, he did not think there could be any 
objection to inserting the words he pro- 
posed. “ Encroachment ” was not a very 
definite word, and these things might 
make lawsuits if they did not select their 
words very carefully. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the point of the noble 
Marquess would be met by putting, in 
line 34, the word “ unlawful,” which was 
contained lower down. 

THe Maregvess or SALISBURY : 
That would do equally well. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 25, line 34, before the word (“ en- 
croachment ”) to insert the word (“ unlawful’). 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Amendment (The Lord Thring) 
agreed to. 
On the Motion of the Earl of 


KIMBERLEY, the following Amendments 
were agreed to :— 

In 26, line 1, leave 
(“ The’’) and insert (“ A”). 

Line 21, leave out the words (* Provided 
that”). 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, the clause gave power to interfere 
when an encroachment had taken place. 
Should not the power to interfere be while 
the encroachment was taking place ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that land might have 
been enclosed, in which case the encroach- 
ment could not be said to be taking place, 
but to have taken place. 


On the Motion of the Lord Be.rer, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 


out the word 


In page 26, lines 21 and 22, leave out the 
words (“roadside wastes under the manage- 
ment and control of a Couuty Council, or”). 


Line 23, leave out the word (“ thereto ”’) and 
insert the words (“ to roadside wastes ”’). 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Transfer of certain powers 
of Justices to District Council). 


*THe Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he rose to move to leave 
out this clause. He wanted to know 
why the powers hitherto in the hands of 
Magistrates should be taken from them 
and given to a new tribunal to be 
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composed partly of women ? He 
was aware that this clause was in 
Mr. Ritchie’s Bill of 1888; but had 
these clauses of Mr. Ritchie’s Bill come 
before their Lordships he should have 
taken the same objection. It seemed to 
him that noble Lords opposite should 
have taken warning from Mr. Ritchie’s 
proposal, and should not have fallen into 
the error of taking these functions out of 
the hands of the Magistrates and handing 
them over to a body composed partly 
of ladies. What knowledge could 
ladies have of pawnbrokers’ certificates ? 
what could they know about game 
licences ? It was an insult to the other 
sex to suppose that they were so familiar 
with the details of the business of pawn- 
brokers and dealers in game as to think 
it desirable to give them the opportunity 
of administering the law relating to those 
trades. What could ladies know about 
the abolition of fairs? Some ladies 
might attend fairs, no doubt; but was 
there anything special in their know- 
ledge of them which should render them 
better able to administer the law than 
the Magistrates? It was possible that 
having decided on forming District 
Councils they found there was not enough 
work for them to do, and that both Mr. 
Ritchie and Her Majesty’s Government 
looked about for some padding to put 
into the Bill. Then, it was proposed to 
hand over to these ladies the administra- 
tion of the Petroleum Acts and the duties 
relating to infant life protection. Why 
these two functions should have been 
joined together he failed to understand. 


Moved, to leave out the clause.—( The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that he found himself in a difficult posi- 
tion in having to defend Mr. Ritchie 
against the strictures of the noble Duke 
opposite. He had thought that, having 
been introduced by so high an authority 
on the Conservative side as Mr. Ritchie, 
the clause would have met with the 
unanimous support of the Party opposite. 
He was disappointed in that, but he 
would not shield himself behind Mr. 
Ritchie’s authority. No doubt in the 
Bill they had adopted a comparatively 
new principle. They had introduced 
women into the District Councils to take 
part in their deliberations ; and whether 
that was a wise step or not, he could not 
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understand the objection of the noble 
Duke to giving to women the powers he 
had referred to when no objection was 
taken to handing over to them the other 
powers contained in the Bill, such as the 
management of roads. The District 
Boards upon which women would have 
seats would be entrusted with the execu- 
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tion of drainage works, and so forth. He 
had never understood that drainage was | 
a subject that women had made a special | 
study of—though they knew that at the | 
present time there were very few things | 
that women did not meddle with. But there 
was infant life protection, and that surely 
was a subject perfectly germane to the 
feminine intellect. Women, also, were 
fitted to look after the provision of game 
for household purposes, and as to pawn- 
brokers’ certificates, such things as 
female applicants to pawnbrokers had | 
been heard of, and lhe did not know that 

there would not be quite as much work 

for the female mind as for the male mind | 
in connection with this subject. There 
was certainly an expression in connection 
with the pawnbroker which seemed to 
refer to the male sex—namely, going to 
“my uncle.” It had never been sug- 
gested that the phrase going to “my 
aunt” should be used, but according to 


| 


Parliamentary language the word 
“uncle” would inelude “aunt.” As 


to fairs, they were things which the 
female mind was specially fitted to deal 
with. There were merry-go-rounds and 
amusements which attracted children at 
fairs, and women would necessarily have 
an opinion about such matters. The 
principle of the clause was to transfer 
from the Magistrates every kind of 
authority that was not of a judicial 
character, and that purely administra- 
tive functions should be discharged by 
the civil authority. He thought that 
was a principle that might fairly be 
adopted. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said. he had omitted to draw 
attention to the 2nd sub-section, which 
said— 

“As from the appointed day, the powers, 
duties, and liabilities of Quarter Sessions in 
relation to the licensing of knackers’ yards 


within a county district shall be transferred to 
the District Council of the district.” 


THe Marevess or SALISBURY 


said, that the clause could not be said to 
be simply a transfer of administrative 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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functions only, inasmuch as there were 
people dealt with in the clause who very 
frequently came under the Criminal Law, 
or, at all events, in respect of whom a 
criminal question was frequently raised. 
He thought the duties referred to in the 
clause were part of the ordinary criminal 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates. 


On Question, that the clause stand 
part of the Bill? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 52; Not-Contents 
80. 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
he had this notice on the Paper— 

Insert the following new clause :—“ As from 


' the appointed day there shall be transferred to the 


Council of each rural district and of each urban 
district, not being a borough, the powers and 
duties of the School Attendance Committee (if 
any) acting for the whole or part of the district. 
And each such Council shall, within the district 
or such part thereof, but subject to the pro- 
visions of ‘The Elementary Education Act, 
1876, respecting School Boards, be the Local 
Authority for the purposes of that Act; and 
may act either by a Committee of their own 
members, or, if they think fit, in respect of any 
rural parish, by delegation to the Parish Council 
of that parish, and in either case may authorise 
such Committee or Council to institute s.ay pro- 
ceedings, or do any act which the Council 
might have instituted or done. The expenses 
incurred by a Rural District Council under this 
enactment shall be defrayed out of a fund to be 
raised out of the poor rate of the parishes in 
which the Council act for the purposes of this 
enactment according to the rateable value of 
each parish. But where a Parish Council are 
authorised to act for a parish, the expenses of 
the Parish Council, and of any officer appointed 
to enforce attendance or institute proceedings 
in or for such parish shall be a separate charge 
on the rates of the parish.” 

It would be remembered that when he 
passed through the House of Commons, 
on behalf of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment. the Education Act of 1876, he 
looked about in all directions to find 
Local Authorities to whom he could 
entrust the powers of compelling the 
attendance of children at school. In 
rural districts, where there were no School 
Boards, they found there was no Local 
Authority except the Boards of Guardians 
to whom they could entrust the important 
duty of supervising school attendance. 
They were very unwilling to connect 
education in any way with Poor Law 
administration, but then there was no 
alternative; and this he had fully 
explained at the time in the House 
of Commons. This duty had been 
fulfilled generally in a _ satisfactory 
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way, having brought about an enormous 
increase in school attendance, for it should 
never be forgotten that in the four years 
or so affected solely by the Act of 1876, 
and its Codes which they passed, a much 
greater increase of school attendance had 
been secured than by any subsequent 
legislation or Codes ; so the choice of the 
Guardians had been fully justified. 
But it was undesirable that the sub- 
ject of education should be associated 
any longer than necessary with the 
subject of pauperism; and now that 
there was an opportunity of trans- 
ferring the powers created by the Act of 
1876 to other bodies, they ought, he held, 
to take advantage of it. He believed the 
change would be rightly acceptable to the 
working classes concerned. The duties 
which fell to the lot of Boards of 
Guardians had reference to the enforce- 
ment of school attendance, the factory 
scholars, and the Conscience Clause, and 
he could not imagine that there could be 
objection to transfer these powers to the 
new District Councils. He would not 
move the whole of the clause he had put 
on the Notice Paper, but would stop at 
the words “ purposes of that Act” in the 
8th line. 


Amendment moved, 

Insert the following New Clause :—(“‘ As from 
the appointed day there shall be transferred to 
the Council of each rural district and of each 
urban district, not being a borough, the powers 
and duties of the School Attendance Committee 
(if any) acting for the whole or part of the 
district. And each such Council shall, within 
the district or such part thereof, but subject to 
the provisions of ‘The Elementary Education 
Act, 1876,’ respecting School Boards, be the 
Local Authority for the purposes of that Act”). 
—(The Earl of Harrowby.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he hoped the proposal would not be 
pressed at the present time. The matter 
was one which required careful considera- 
tion. If such a change as the noble 
Earl advocated was found to be really 
desirable, a Bill dealing with the point 
might be introduced hereafter. A simi- 
lar Amendment had been moved in the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Acland had 
asked for it to be withdrawn, saying that 
he would bring in a Bill to deal with the 
matter at some future time. 

*THe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
was unwilling to give up the Amend- 
ment. School Attendance Committees 
were a contrivance of his own; he could 
at the time find no authorities available 
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but the Guardians ; he always disliked 
the association of education with 
pauperism and workhouse officers, and 
he therefore was anxious, now the oppor- 
tunity offered, to take no time in removing 
these duties from Boards of Guardians. 
It was very easy to talk about bringing 
in a Bill, but it was not so easy to pass 
one; and whoever opened up again the 
education subject by a Bill in Parlia- 
ment would, in the present temper of men’s 
minds, have a heavy business. Every 
educational reformer he had had to do 
with was anxious that a better body for 
the discharge of these duties than the 
Boards of Guardians should be formed. 
He saw no reason why this change 
should not be effected now. 

*The Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that the proposed clause 
would really leave things as they were, 
for under this measure the District 
Council would be the Board of Guar- 
dians. He thought the existing School 
Attendance Committees had done their 
work very successfully. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
his feeling was this: no doubt the 
measure which had been passed at the 
instance of the noble Earl had been very 
useful. If there were any great advan- 
tage to be gained by the proposed trans- 
ference, the opportunity which now pre- 
sented itself for effecting it ought not to be 
lost. But, as far as he knew, there was 
no such advantage to be gained ; therefore 
he thought it would be much more con- 
venient to leave the matter where it was, 
there being really no complaint of the 
present system except that which was 
expressed in this way, “Some people 
think that something better might be 
done.” There would be no advantage 
in working a change which in a year or 
two it might be found ought to be super- 
seded by something else. He did not 
think the matter had been sufficiently 
considered. The framework of our 
educational system was of a very delicate 
and intricate character, and being himself 
somewhat responsible for it he should 
not like to see this change made without 
careful examination and consideration. 


On Question ? their Lordships divide : 
—Contents 89 ; Not-Contents 47. 
New Clause agreed to. 


Clause 28 (expenses of Urban Dis- 
trict Council), agreed to. 
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Clause 29 (Expenses of Rural District 
Council). 


*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
he desired to move to leave out Sub- 
section (6), which was as follows :— 

“When the Local Government Board deter- 

mine any expenses under this Act to be special 
expenses and a separate charge on any con- 
tributory place, and such expenses would if not 
separately chargeable on a contributory place 
be raised as general expenses, they may further 
direct that such special expenses shall be raised 
in like manner as general expenses, and not by 
such separate rate for special expenses, as is 
mentioned in Section 230 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875,” 
He had two reasons for moving the 
omission of the sub-section. In the first 
place, he found it extremely difficult to 
understand what it meant—what were 
“special expenses” which the Local 
Government Board might make a sepa- 
rate charge, but which, if not separately 
chargeable, would be raised as general 
expenses. It was then said that such 
special expenses might be made general 
expenses again. He should have thought 
it better to leave them general expenses, 
as they were before. 


Amendment moved, to leave out Sub- 
section (6).—( The Earl of Winchilsea.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was not sure he understood what the 
noble Earl had said. At present the 
Local Government Board had power to 
determine certain expenses to be special. 
When that was done the results followed 
which applied to special expenses ; that 
was to say, there was a different distribu- 
tion of the rate. But there were cases 
where it was very desirable that there 
should be a power to make a charge ona 
particular part of a parish, though at the 
same time there was no reason why they 
should be, technically, special expenses. 
It would be admitted by everyone that 
in large parishes there were cases where 
it was not fair that the cost of certain 
things to be done in one part of a parish 
should be charged on the whole area. 
The clause, therefore, proposed to give 
the Local Government Board power to 
charge expenditure of this kind on a 
portion of the parish without making it 
“special expenses” in the technical 
sense. 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA asked 
if there was anything in the sub-section of 
the nature of a dispensing power which 
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would enable the Local Government Board 
to cause those expenses which should be 
“special” to be “general ” expenses— 
that was to say, to charge on agricultural 
land expenses which would otherwise be 
chargeable to house property ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said 
that, as he understood the matter, the 
clause would not enable the Local 
Government Board to make that which 
was a special expense not a_ special 
expense. It would give a further and 
additional power to the Board to make 
certain special Orders as to the payment 
of sums of money by particular parts of 
the parish. It was a new power given 
to the Local Government Board and not 
a modification of the old power. It was 
not a change in the power of the Board 
as to charging special expenses, but a 
new power given to them as to appor- 
tioning certain other expenses. 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
then he understood if there was a dis- 
pensing power given in the clause it was 
not intended to be given ? 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would not guarantee that he might not 
make a mistake, but he understood that 
no dispensing power was given. He 
understood that the Board would not be 
able to make what were now special 
expenses not special expenses. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA : Per- 
haps the noble Earl will look into the 
matter before the Report. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: I will 
do so. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 
asked if an unlimited power to charge 
expenses on a parish or any part of 
it was not a large power to give the 
Local Government Board ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the noble Marquess saw the necessity for 
power being lodged somewhere. In a 
large parish, say one with a village at 
each end of it, would it not be great 
injustice to charge on the whole district 
an expenditure which was iacurred solely 
for the benefit of one of the villages ? It 
was necessary that the power of appor- 
tioning the charge should be lodged 
somewhere, and he did not see where 
they could lodge it except in the Local 
Government Board. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 


said, that the County Council would be 
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a much better body to entrust with dis- 
cretion in this matter. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that up to the present these duties had 
been entrusted to the Government De- 
partment. The allocation of special 
expenses was a power frequently exer- 
cised. The clause they were now dis- 
cussing by no means conferred on the 
Local Government Board for the first 
time the power of allocating special 
expenses. What the clause did was to 
give power to allot other expenses. 

THe Marguess or SALISBURY 
said, he supposed the idea that 
the allocation of taxation ought to 
be conducted by an Elected Body was 
a little old-fashioned. He did not accept 
the answer of the noble Earl that because 
a thing had hitherto been done on a small 
seale that, therefore, it ought now to be 
done on a large scale. 

*THEeE Marquess or RIPON said, he 
would answer the noble Marquess by 
saying that the clause would make no 
alteration in the levying of what were 
called special expenses generally. Special 
expenses related to sanitary matters, and 
in regard to that question the clause 
would make no difference. A rate of 
that kind, which was now a special rate, 
must be a special rate under this clause ; 
but as the law stood at present—as he 
was informed—a separate rate for a 
particular part only of a parish must 
be a special rate. If it was a rate 
affecting the whole parish it would be a 
general rate. The object of the clause 
was to enable the Local Government 
Board in these cases, and in these cases 
alone, in which it thought that what 
would be a general rate for the whole 
parish ought to be put on part of the 
parish, to put it on that part as a general 
rate and not as a special rate. 

Tae Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
the noble Lord had rather limited the 
application of his (the Earl of Winchil- 
sea’s) question, because he had said that 
special expenses were those which referred 
to sanitary matters. 

THE MarQueEss' OF 
Mainly. 

*THe Eart or WINCHILSEA : He 
has not forgotten that the adoptive Acts 
are included under the expenses that can 
be incurred ? 

*THE Marquess or RIPON : Those 
Acts prescribe their own rates. Those 


RIPON : 
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rates are not all on the same principle as 
that which is called a special rate. This 
clause has nothing to do with the rates 
under the adoptive Acts. 

*THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
hoped that some noble Lord opposite 
trained in intellectaal gymnastics would 
make himself thoroughly master of this 
matter before the Report. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Special provisions as to 
London and county boroughs and other 
urban districts). 


Lorp LAMINGTON said, he wishea 
to move to insert after the word “ Guar- 
dians” the words “and Urban Autho- 
rities.” The object of the Amendment 
was to deal with the chaotic state of the 
London Vestries. They had had a dis- 
cussion that evening on the Boards of 
Guardians. They were in some way or 
other under the supervision of the Local 
Government Board, whereas the condi- 
tion of the Vestry government in London 
was unpopular and uneconomical, and 
did not meet the requirements of the 
Metropolis. Various Governments had 
announced their intention, and had 
attempted to carry out a great act of 
decentralisation, and to imbue everyone 
with the laudable ambition of either 
taking part in local government or of 
feeling that they were in close contact 
with the administration of local affairs. 
The object of the present Bill was to give 
a feeling of civil responsibility to every- 
one in the smallest rural area. Why 
should London be omitted from the scope 
of the Bill ? It was more necessary than 
ever that something should be done in 
London since the establishment of the 
London County Council with such large 
and extensive powers. There was already 
beginning to bea certain amount of friction 
between the London County Council and 
the Vestries, the result being that many 
of those most capable in matters of local 
concern did not care any longer to stand 
for the Vestries. There was nothing in 
the Bill, so far as he could see, to in any 
way remedy the evil. The proposals of 
the Government were mainly devoted to 
the removal of the qualification for 
Vestrymen, to enfranchise lodgers, and 
to make some alterations in the mode of 
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election. There was nothing in these 
alterations which would give increased 
confidence in the Vestry government of 
London. His Amendment was to apply 
the provisions respecting Urban Sanitary 
Authorities to the County of London. 
The Amendment was preliminary to 
another Amendment which proposed to 
strike out the whole of the remainder of 
the sub-section and _ substituting the 
words— 

“ And the expression ‘ Urban Sanitary Autho- 

rities ’ shall include ‘Sanitary Authorities’ as 
define! by the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891.” 
By this very slight alteration of the Bill 
the Metropolis, by far the largest urban 
sanitary district in the Kingdom, would 
be put in possession of powers similar to 
those conferred upon Provincial Corpora- 
tions under the Public Health Act, 1891, 
and the Sanitary Authorities would be- 
come District Councils similar to any 
other Urban Authority, with the result 
that they would thereby obtain the 
increased powers given to District 
Councils under Clause 7. His further 
Amendment would simplify the whole 
question of local government in London. 
His proposal was supported by the im- 
portant Vestry of St. Pancras, the Par- 
liamentary Committee of which body had 
unanimously given their adhesion to his 
Amendment. He had to-day presented 
a Petition from that body. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 27, line 36, after the word (“ Guar- 
dians *’) to insert the words (“ and Urban Sani- 
tary Authorities "’).—(Zhe Lord Lamington.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
assumed that the first Amendment was 
intended to lead to the Amendment to be 
proposed later for the re-organisation of 
London. The Bill had been attacked as 
being too large; but ready as the Go- 
vernment had been to undertake large 
changes in local administration, they 
certainly would shrink from the task 
the noble Lord wished to impose on 
them. It was true that some day or 
other there must be a re-organisation of 
London, but he was certain’ the 
House did not look upon the present Bill 
as affording an opportunity for entering 
upon that re-organisation. The pro- 
posal of the noble Lord, in point of fact, 
should be the subject of a separate Bill. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the words the noble Lord 


Lord Lamington 
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(Lord Lamington) moved to omit, he 
(Lord Balfour of Burleigh) also had 
a notice down to omit, but for a 
different purpose, for he did not propose 
to insert anything in their place. The 
object he had in view he had pointed 
out in the course of a previous discussion 
this evening. Sufficient notice had not 
been given to the Vestries of the inten- 
tion of the Government. They had, in 
fact, been taken by surprise. Their Lord- 
ships, as a matter of fact, were coming 
to the first words in the Bill, which 
applied the measure to the London 
Vestries, and this was the part 
of the Bill which was put in at 
a late stage in the passage of the 
measure through the House of Commons. 
He had presented a Petition from his 
own Vestry against this part of the 
Bill. Other Vestries, including Kensing- 
ton and Marylebone, were of opinion 
that the Bill would lead not to simplifica- 
tion, but toa great deal of confusion. In 
his opinion, the whole question of the 
subordinate government of the Metro- 
polis was important enough to be dealt 
with separately. The Bill of the Go- 
vernment would render the task of re- 
forming the government of London in 
the future more difficult than it need be. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY §$said, 
the noble Lord had stated a plain issue, 
which could hardly be decided on a side 
point such as that before the Committee. 
A different answer would have to be 
given to the noble Lord to that which 
would be offered on the Amendment. 
Lorp LAMINGTON said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment, in order to 
allow the noble Lord (Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh) to make his proposal. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he would move to omit the words 
applying the provisions of the section “ to 
the Administrative County of London.” 


Amendment moved, 

In page 27, line 36, to leave out the words 
(“ Administrative County of London and”).— 
(The Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Amendment raised the whole ques- 
tion of whether or not this Bill should 
deal with the London Vestries. He 
would submit that there was no reason 
whatever why they should refrain from 
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reforming them. The change was not a 
very large one, but he thought it wasa very 
desirable one. In order to show what the 
law was he would explain, firstly, what 
the state of the law of Vestries was— 
which, he thought, probably, many of 
their Lordships did not know—and, 
secondly, what the Bill proposed to do. 
Under the existing law the electors were 
the ratepayers of the parish or district, 
but the ratepayer was not entitled to 
vote unless he had been rated in the 
parish to the relief of the poor for one 
year next before the election, and had 
paid all parochial rates, taxes, and assexs- 
ments, except those due within the pre- 
ceding six months. A person to be quali- 
fied as a Vestryman must be the oceupier 
of property within the parish, and be 
rated or assessed within the parish 
to the poor rate upon a_ rateable 
value of not less than £40. When 
there was to be an election the 
Churchwardens must publish a notice 
of the day and place for the election, and 
then when a parish was divided into 
wards there were further provisions as to 
what the Churchwardens were to do. 
When the election took place a show of 
hands was taken; but if a poll was 
demanded by five ratepayers, then there 
was a ballot. That was the existing 
law. Now, the Vestries in London were 
authorities quite apart from Boards of 
Guardians, who managed the highways 
and sanitary business, the lighting of the 
streets, and so forth. The provisions of 
the Bill would differ from the present 
arrangement of government by London 
Vestries in various respects. Instead of 
the ratepayers alone having the vote 
there would be a Register the same as in 
a rural parish, in which all persons would 
be entered who had a Parliamentary or 
local government qualification. Owners, 
lodgers, and persons qualified under the 
service franchise would be able to vote. 
Women and Peers who could vote at 
local government elections would be in- 
cluded—Peers could not vote at present 
for the London Vestries—and also a 
woman was not to be disqualified by 
marriage from being on the Register. 
Then it was proposed that a person to 
be qualified as a Vestryman must be a 
parochial elector of the parish, or have 
resided therein during the whole of the 
12 months preceding the election. The 
elections would take place under Rules 
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framed by the Local Government Board. 
Then the provisions of the Ballot Act 
and the Municipal Elections (Illegal 
Practices) Act would be applicable, 
which they were not at present. To 
make his statement complete, hc would 
point out that there were what were 
called District Boards in London. Under 
the Metropolitan Local Government Act, 
of which many years ago he had charge 
in their Lordships’ House, the arrange- 
ment was this: Where there were 
parishes zoo small to have a separate 
authority, they were grouped together 
to elect members of a Board, but 
in the larger parishes, such as 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, Chelsea, 
Marylebone, and St. Pancras, there was 
a Vestry for the whole _ parish. 
There was no question here of .the 
abolition of plural voting, for there was 
no plural voting for the Vestry. It was 
voted for by all the ratepayers. He 
could not for the life of him see why in 
London persons who would be entitled 
to vote for Sanitary District Boards if 
they lived in the country should be ex- 
cluded from voting in London for 
Vestries. The change made which was 
most important had reference to the 
£40 qualification for Vestrymen. What 
reason could there be for imposing such 
a high qualification in these democratic 
days, when no such qualification was 
required in the case of « Member of 
Parliament or of a Board of Guardians ? 
The requirement was absurdly anomalous 
at the present day. It was absurd to say 
that this was a great revolution in 
London, and the proposals of the Govern- 
ment could not be regarded in that light. 
He, therefore, hoped that their Lordships 
would not interfere with the clause, 

Tue ArcueisHor or YORK said, 
that the qualification varied in London. 
In some cases it was £20 and £25. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
was ordinarily £40, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, this clause was not in the Bill as 
originally drawn, but when the House of 
Commons was exhausted and thin the 
Government were seized with a sudden 
inspiration that they desired to reform 
the Vestry system of London. But they 
gave no opportunity to any of the Vestries 
themselves, to any of the Public Bodies, 
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or to the public opinion of London to 
examine, in the first place, into the 
necessity for making a change; and, 
secondly, into the necessity for making 
the particular change proposed. The 
noble Earl had been kind enough to give 
their Lordships his interpretation and 
view of what was intended to be done; 
but the drafting of this clause was 
so wonderful that he defied any human 
being who had not been provided with 
some special code of interpretation to 
discover what it meant. The noble Earl 
apparently possessed some cypher by 
which he understood what the draftsman 
meant. Here was a sentence in refer- 
ence to Urban District Councils—- 

“The provisions of this Part of this Act re- 

specting Guardians shall apply to the Adminis- 
trative County of London and to every county 
borough in like manner as to an urban district, 
and the provisions of this Act, with respect to 
the qualitication of the electors of Urban 
District Councillors, and of the persons to be 
elected, and with respect to the mode of con- 
ducting the election, shall apply as if members 
of the Local Board of Woolwich and the 
Vestries elected under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts, 1855 to 1899, or any Act amending 
those Acts, and the auditors elected under those 
Acts, and so far as respects the qualification of 
persons to be elected, as if members of the 
District Boards under the said Acts were 
Urban District Councillors, and no person shall, 
ex officio, be chairman of any of the said 
Vestries.” 
Was it possible that anyone brought up 
at an ordinary national school could have 
framed that sentence? He had no 
particular attachment to the Vestries, but 
the change proposed was an enormous 
one—from the people who paid rates to 
the enormous majority who did not pay 
rates, but who would vote under the 
Compounding Acts. He did not say 
that the policy of the Government was 
wrong, but he did say that it ought to be 
well considered and intelligible, for at 
the present moment it was neither the 
one nor the other. 

THe Eart or WEMYSS, speaking 
as a Vestryman of St. James's, said, he 

considered that the London Vestries 
should be dealt with in a general, com- 
prehensive, and _ intelligible measure. 
After the clause read by the noble Mar- 
quess, he certainly should oppose such an 
unintelligible scheme. 


On Question, whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of the 
clause ? their Lordships divided :—Con- 
tents 26; Not-Contents 107. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
Sub-section (2) applied to the Vestry of 
Paddington, which by a Local Act 
was obliged to meet in the middle of the 
day. The sub-section would enable it to 
meet at any time. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that consequential on 
au Amendment passed eariier in the 
evening, Sub-section (3) (relating to the 
powers, duties, and liabilities of Justices) 
must be omitted. It was a source of great 
gratification to him that reflection since 
last night had so completely restored the 
confidence of the noble Marquess in the 
Justices that he was unwilling that any 
powers already existing should be taken 
away and transferred to other bodies. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, he was about to say that he sup- 
posed the clause expressed the view of 
the noble Lord as to the present confi- 
dence that could be reposed in the Jus- 
tices, since he had thought it nécessary to 
take away even those powers from 
them. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he had taken away those powers from the 
Justices in order that he might leave 
them undisturbed in the discharge of the 
much higher functions connected with 
the administration of justice. 


Sub-section (3) struck out. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
they had now come to another subject, 
and it would perhaps be convenient to 
adjourn. They would resume the Com- 
mittee on Thursday, and if they should 
finish on that day—which he thought 
was probable—if agreeable to their Lord- 
ships the Report would be taken on 
Monday. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Hear, hear ! 


House resumed, and to be again in 
Committee on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at half past Eleven 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 8th February 1894. 





TOOK THE OATH. 
The Viscount Templetown. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.--(No. 294.) 
COMMITTEE. [FIFTH NIGHT. ] 


House again in Committee (according 
to Order). 


Clause 30 (Special provisions as to 
London and county boroughs and other 
urban districts). 


Consequential 
ments, 


Eart CADOGAN pointed out that 
one of the Amendments of the Leader of 
the House appeared to be merely for 
breaking up the clause. 

THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morey) 
said, he did not propose, unless the Com- 
mittee desired it, to put such Amend- 
ments formally unless the words or their 
position were altered. Breaking up 
clauses did not seem to him to be really 
an Amendment, but rather a question of 
arrangement in the printing. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the noble Lord in charge of the Bill 
would remember that he had suggested 
an Amendment on Clause 20, which the 
noble Earl had promised to consider if 
necessary, and put in in Clause 30. He 
would not make over again the speech he 
made on the former occasion. 


and verbal Amend- 


Amendment moved, 


After line 15, add—(“ The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to any charity the trusts 
of which are administered by trustees appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835, or by their legally- 
appointed successors for the time being”’).—( Zhe 

rd Balfour of Burleigh.) 


THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anv SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY) said, the Act referred to in 
the Amendment was repealed by the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. The 
trustees appointed under Section 71 of 
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the Act of 1835 seemed to be appointed 
for a temporary purpose only. Accord- 
ing to‘his view, this was now more a ques- 
tion for the Charity Commissioners than 
for the Local Government Board. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, on the previous occasion he was 
acting in the interest of people in 
Bristol interested in the matter, who 
were afraid their charities would come 
under this sub-section. He had since 
had communications from Coventry 
and Gloucester expressing the same 
apprehension. The noble Lord the 
other night apparently desired to bring 
these charities within the scheme of the 
Bill. He desired to know whether the 
Government were absolutely certain that 
the framework of the Bill, taking the 
sections together, did not in fact bring 
the charities under it ? The introduction 
of parochial representatives on those 
bodies would cause great confusion, and 
render their administration absolutely 
impossible. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Amendment appeared to be wholly 
unnecessary. He was informed the 
trustees were only appointed for a tem- 
porary purpose. The trustees appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor ufder the Act of 
1835 would not be affected. It was a 
question for the Charity Commissioners. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
understood that the trustees were 
appointed by the Charity Commissioners 
under the Act of 1852. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY had no 
information about that. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
asked what course he was to take to 
obtain information as to the intentions of 
the Government ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the intentions of the Government were 
to oppose this proviso. He was in- 
formed that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
who was specially interested in Bristol, 
was quite satisfied that that town should 
be put into the Bill. The intention of 
the Government was not to interfere 
with the Bristol Charities. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
assured the noble Lord that, according 
to a letter received from Bristol 
that morning, the people there were 
far from being satisfied. He asked 
whether, assuming it not to be the inten- 
tion of the Government to apply the Act 
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to these charities, it would not be wiser 
to put in the proviso, or something like 
it, as the draftsman might think right, 
and make it clear once for all ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY was 
afraid his answer had not quite satisfied 
the noble Lord, but he would make a 
special note of the matter for the Report 
stage. He had stated the general view 
of the Government on the point, but 
could not give a further answer at present. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the answer the noble Lord had now 
given. He would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and, if necessary, communicate with 
the Charity Commissioners or the Local 
Government Board. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY would 
prefer the question to be put again, in 
order that there should be no mistake. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Verbal and consequential Amendments. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked which of the Amendments was 
before the Committee ? for nobody on 
that side of the House could hear a 
single word of what was going on. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
they were purely verbal matters. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
noble’ Lords could not hear what the 
words in question were. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Statute referred to the complete 
County of London, and the question was 
whether the words in page 29 should 
remain in or not. 

THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mor ey) said, 
the Question was whether the words 
“ Administrative County of London” 
should stand part of the clause or not. 


Amendments moved, ; 

"stag up Clause 30 into separate clauses as 
follows :— 

Lines 35, 36, and 37 on page 27 to form a 
separate clause with a marginal note (“Guar- 
dians in London and county boroughs ”). 

From beginning of line 38 to end of line 19 
on page 28 to form a separate clause with 
marginal note (“ Vestries and District Boards 
in London”). 

Lines 20 to 24 on page 28 to form a separate 
clause with marginal note (“ Exercise of certain 
powers by Councils of county boroughs ”’). 

Line 25, page 28, to end of line 15, page 29, 
to form a separate clause with marginal note 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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(“ Power to apply certain provisions of Act to 
urban districts and London”’). 

Lines 16 and 17 on page 29 to form a separate 
clause with marginal note (“ Restrictions on 
application of Act to London and county 
boroughs "’). } 

Line 16, leave out (“aforesaid”) and inser‘ 
(“specially provided by this Act ”).—(The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 


THe Mareuess or SALISBURY 
pointed out that the Amendments pro- 
posed on page 29 would contradict Sub- 
section (2). 

Tue Esrt or KIMBERLEY said, 
that would not be the case, the sub- 
section referring to the Administrative 
County of London. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the words were “ save 
as aforesaid.” 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, that was just as it was in the other 
place. It did not go the whole length of 
the Act. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the noble Marquess’s criticism had been 
made before. 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, that did not destroy its value. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the omission of the words “ Administra- 
tive County of London” would make it 
less clear. 

Tue Duke or RUTLAND thought 
“save as aforesaid ” had been struck out 
and another form of words substituted. 


Amendments agreed to, 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorp LAMINGTON said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment on the Paper— 


After Clause 30, to insert New Clause—(*“ Be- 
fore or after the appointed day it shall be the 
duty of the counsel of the Administrative 
County of London, the Corporation of the City 
of London, and so far as relates to its-own and 
adjoining districts of every Sanitary Authority 
within the Metropolis, after due consideration, 
to make any representation to the Local Go- 
vernment Board as they think expedient for 
adjusting the boundaries of districts, for the 
amalgamation of existing districts, and the 
formation of new districts, and for transferring 
to the Council of the respective districts the 
duties of other Local Authorities within such 
districts (other than the duties of Guardians), 
and for abolishing the authorities whose duties 
are so transferred. 

The Local Government Board shall, unless 
for special reasons they think that the repre- 
sentation ought not to be entertained, cause 
inquiry to be made, and may make a Pro- 
visional Order for the proposal contained in 
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such representation and for such other pro- 
posal as they may deem expedient, or may 
refuse such Order. The Local Government 
Board may make a Provisional Order in pur- 
suance of this section without any representa- 
tion as in this section mentioned. A _ Pro- 
visional Order under this section shall not be 
of any effect until it is confirmed by Parlia- 
ment. 


For the purpose of this section all the pro- 
visions of the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Act, 1888, shall, so far as they are not 
inconsistent with this Act, be incorporated 
with this Act, and the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under Section 61 of the said Act of 
1888 shall be the Commissioners for the pur- 
poses of this Act.”) 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


PART III. 
AREAS AND BOUNDARIES. 


Clause 31 (Duties and powers of 
County Councils with respect to area 
and boundaries. ) 


THe Eart or NORTHBROOK 
said, he no longer saw on the Paper a 
Motion by Viscount Cross to omit Sub- 
section (6), and if it was withdrawn he 
would call attention to the sub-section. 
The whole of this clause required very 
great consideration as regarded both its 
subject-matter and its drafting. It 
appeared to have received hardly any 
consideration in the House of Commons, 
for, having been originally negatived on 
the Motion of the President of the Local 
Government Board, it was afterwards re- 
introduced, and was ouly in the hands of 
hon. Members a few hours before it was 
passed. He should like to know what 
was the meaning of Sub-section (6) ? The 
parishes referred to in the sub-section 
might be said to form three classes. A 
parish might be within two rural sanitary 
districts or within two urban sanitary 
districts, or partly within an urban and 
partly within a rural sanitary district. 
In Sub-section (2) it was provided that 
“as from the appointed day” a parish 
which was divided between different 
urban sanitary districts should as regarded 
each part become a separate parish. 
What was the County Council to do in 
respect of these different parishes? He 
understood the intention of the Bill was 
that, after these parishes were made 
separate parishes under this clause, the 
County Council was to have an oppor- 
tunity of considering the boundaries and 
making any change in them that might 
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be considered expedient in order to carry 
out the intention of the Bill. If that 
was so, surely-the clause should be worded 
in a different way and should be placed 
in a different part of the Bill. He ob- 
jected to the proposal to give the County 
Council power to settle the affairs of 
parishes within urban districts, for such 
parishes belonged to the Urban Sanitary 
Authorities and had nothing whatever to 
do with the rural sanitary districts. 
Friction between the Municipal Authori- 
ties and the County Council might be 
oceasioned by the proposal to which he 
had referred. He mentioned this matter 
to enable the Government to give some 
explanation on the subject with a view 
to making the clause more clear and 
intelligible. 

Lorp BELPER desired to point out, 
before the noble Earl answered the ques- 
tion, that parts of the clause would be 
absolutely unworkable. He thought it 
would be a matter of extreme difficulty 
to translate this clause in any reasonable 
manner, and believed that some parts of 
it would in its present form be absolutely 
unintelligible. According to Clause 1, 
on the appointed day a parish that was 
partly within and partly without one 
sanitary district was to be divided pro- 
prio motu. With regard to the action of 
the County Council in the matter of 
grouping small parishes, he should like 
to know which was the appointed day 
referred to in Sub-section (2). It was 
impossible to be certain whether the 
boundaries were to be altered after the 
appointed day or before. There was no 
procedure provided for with regard to 
these small parishes until 1895. The 
Government should make the real mean- 
ing of the clause clear. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the noble Lord had called attention to 
what appeared to him to be an incon- 
sistency between Sub-section (6) of 
Clause 31 and Sub-section (3) of Clause 
1, and asked how, if parishes were to be 
divided by Sub-section (3) of Clause 1, 
it could be intended that the County 
Council should afterwards have the 
power of dealing with them by way of 
division. The two sub-sections were 
perfectly consistent. The words in Sub- 
section (3) of Clause 1— 

“subject to any alteration of area to be made 
by or in pursuance of this or any other Act,” 


were for the purpose of making the divi- 
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sion of parishes subject to consideration 
on the part of the County Council as to 
whether that division was a practicable 
ove. It was essential, with regard to 
rural parishes, that some body should 
have the power of correcting anomalies, 
and where small fragments of parishes 
could not be constituted separate parishes 
to incorporate them with some other 
parish. He directed the last speaker’s 
(Lord Belper’s) attention to Clause 78, 
Sub-section (3), for the statutory inter- 
pretation of the word “ forthwith.” Inas- 
much as the Bill provided that the con- 
sent of the parish meeting had to be 
given before grouping took place, he saw 
no necessity for any inquiry into the 
matter. It was the necessary conse- 
quence of the alteration made in the Bill, 
requiring that there should be no group- 
ing except with the consent of the 
different bodies interested. “ Forth- 
with” was not confined to grouping 
alone. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that if it was the intention of Sub-section 
(4) to provide that if there was any diffi- 
culty with respect to boundaries or areas 
after parishes were divided the County 
Council might inquire and rectify them, 
it was a pity the intention was not more 
clearly expressed in the Bill. The 
expressions used in the clause were 
most vague and unsatisfactory, and 
should be made plain so that nobody 
could misunderstand them. He hoped 
some words might still be inserted show- 
ing what the intention clearly was. It 
appeared to him to be an objectionable 
feature of the Bill that the County Coun- 
cil was given the power of arranging the 
boundaries of urban parishes entirely 
within the area of an urban sanitary 
district. If more distinct words were 
not introduced in the clause he should be 
disposed to move the omission of the 
sub-section. 

THE Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the division under Clause 1 would take 
place on the appointed day, and imme- 
diately after that the County Council 
would proceed to act. He saw no diffi- 
eulty in this arrangement. It had been 





urged that the clause was vague and 
obscure, but it must be remembered that 
the subject was one of great complexity, 
and he doubted whether words could be 
introduced in the clause which would 
make its meaning perfectly obvious to 
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every one. If, as he said, his noble 
Friend approved the main object of the 
clause, he saw no reason why his noble 
Friend should take such an objection to 
the machinery. It had been the desire 
of all reformers connected with local 
government legislation for many years 
to endeavour if possible to put an end 
to the extraordinary anomalies connected 
with boundaries which existed all over 
the Kingdom. Nothing in this direction 
would be accomplished until some autho- 
rity was given the power to carry the 
work out—to remedy these things, and 
not merely to talk about them, If they 
waited for an application on the part of 
the different bodies interested to be made 
nothing whatever would be done. He 
was not blind to the force of the objection 
raised by his noble Friend, but he failed 
to see how they could avoid the inter- 
ference with urban districts in relation 
to their boundaries. On the whole, he 
thought it was best to lodge with the 
County Councils the power of revising 
boundaries, for through the County 
Councils it might be hoped to get some 
symmetry and some kind of order. 
The Committee must either make up its 
mind to leave the present chaotic state 
of things existing or empower them to 
enable the County Councils to make an 
effort to get these boundaries arranged. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
demurred to the noble Lord’s expression 
as to the power being “lodged in the 
County Council.” The duty was im- 
posed upon them; no discretion was left 
to them ; and to that he greatly ob- 
jected with reference to these rural 
sanitary districts. A rural sanitary dis- 
trict was seldom co-extensive with the 
parishes. He supposed that sanitary 
districts were arranged according to 
drainage areas. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that sanitary districts were coterminous 
with Unions. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
believed there were a number of parishes 
the boundaries of which corresponded 
with drainage areas, and the duty im- 
posed on County Councils they could 
hardly possibly perform. 

*THE MargQueEss or RIPON said, that 
a Rural Sanitary Authority was co- 
terminous with a Union, except where 
there was a borough included in the 
Union. He only wished the noble 
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Marquess was correct, and that the 
boundaries of urban districts did cor- 
respond with drainage areas. It had 
been overlooked that the sub-section, re- 
quiring the consent of the parish meeting, 
related only to the grouping of parishes 
under a common Parish Council. 

Lorp BELPER said, he saw no pro- 
vision for the election of a Parish 
Council for more than a year and a-half 
after the appointed day. The noble 
Marquess had pointed out that the sec- 
tion related to grouping ; but it referred 
also to parishes under 500, which could 
only have a Parish Council if the County 
Council chose to give it them. Questions 
sometimes turned up where not expected, 
and if he was correct nothing could be 
done in these small parishes for two 
years hence. The point required clearing 
up—when they were to get the Parish 
Councils, if they did not get them by the 
appointed day. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that was a consequence 
of raising the population limit to 500, 
for which the Steams were not re- 
sponsible ; but, of course, the Government 
would consider the necessity for a further 
change. 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY asked 
for information as to Sub-section (c), 
which brought parishes under 500 under 
the operation of the clause. He had 
looked through all the sections, and could 
not make out what was to be done to 
these small parishes under 500 popula- 
tion, which were very numerous, amount- 
ing to much over 8,000, What was the 
use or meaning of Sub-section (c) ? 
Unless a clear explanation was given he 
should move to omit the sub-section. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the scope of the clause was to enable the 
Act to be carried into effect in the cases 
mentioned—as, for instance, if it was 
necessary to make any change by which 
the whole parish should fall into one 
sanitary district. 

Tue Earrt or HARROWBY pointed 
out that was covered by Sub-section (a). 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
(a) referred to grouping. The object 
was, as far as possible, to bring the 
smaller areas within the larger ones as 
might be convenient. Cases might occur 
where they were outside a district and 
where it would be desirable to bring 
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them in, in order as much as possible to 
avoid confusion. The matter was so com- 
plex that it was almost impossible to 
describe shortly the object of the clause. 

Tue Eart or HARRUWBY said, a 
rural parish of less than 500 would not 
have a representative. He did not see 
the use of Sub-section (c), and did not 
understand it. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
understood the object was to prevent 
overlapping, and surely these poor little 
parishes of under 500 overlapped no- 
body. Then, why were they included ? 
The case of every parish under 500 was 
to be considered by the County Councils, 
on the chance that here and there one 
might be found to overlap. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
when parishes partly within and partly 
without a rural sanitary district were 
divided a small fragment only might fall 
outside the Rural Authority—so small 
that it would be inconvenient that it 
should be separately dealt with. Every- 
body would desire that those fragments 
should be put into another parish. Sub- 
section (c), therefore, seemed to be abso- 
lutely essential. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK under- 
stood wherever overlapping occurred, 
whether the parish was large or small, 
they should come under the section. It 
did not matter whether the population 
was under 500 or not; if there were two 
sanitary districts they would come under 
the operation of Sections (a) and (6); but 
there was nothing in the section to show 
why in this respect parishes under 500 
were to be dealt, with differently from 
other small parishes. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the section enabled County Councils to 
deal with them. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, it was not an* enabling power— 
they were compelled to do it. Notices 
were to be given, and they were to make 
inquiries. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
they were not compelled to do anything, 
but only to take cases into consideration 
and do what was necessary. This power 
would enable a small parish of perhaps 
20;inhabitants to be annexed by the 
County Council. 

Tue Eartor CRANBROOK pointed 
out that would be grouping. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY aid, 
no doubt the noble Earl had put his 
finger upon the very point. In one sense 
that would be grouping. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, it 
should be made clear this should not be 
done by the County Council without the 
consent of the inhabitants. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) pointed out that the 
grouping could never become effectual 
without fhe consent of the parish 
grouped. 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
considerable delay would arise under this 
clause. As he could not see the applica- 
tion of this Sub-section (c), he would 
support his noble Friend’s proposal to 
leave it out. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY ssug- 
gested that, as nobody appeared to 
understand what Sub-section (c) meant, 
their Lordships had better leave it out. 

Lorp NORTON said, if the sub- 
section were not left out great difficulties 
would be created. 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY re- 
peated, that as it was clear that nobody 
on either side of the House could explain 
or could understand what the sub-section 
meant, it would be much safer to leave 
it out. 

Tue {Eart or KIMBERLEY aid, 
their omission would make it impossible 
for the County Council to take into con- 
sideration the grouping to be done under 
Clause 1. 


Moved to omit Sub-section (e).—( The 
Earl of Harrowby.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Verbal Amendment. 


Lorp BELPER moved (for the 
Marquess of Huntiy) to add words 
to paragraph 1 of Sub-section 1 to pro- 
vide that a rural district should not be 
divided unless the County Councils con- 
cerned or, in case of difference between 
them, the Local Government Board 
should for special reasons otherwise 
direct. He would not make himself 


answerable for the words of the Amend- 
ment, but believed that it would apply to 
such cases as Peterborough and Tam- 
worth, where there were three or four 
sanitary districts, and which desired to 
be left as they were. 
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*Lorp NORTON said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper for the same 
purpose, which provided that the 
division of any rural district overlapping 
a county boundary should be subject to 
its being shown that such division would 
not be prejudicial to the district. No 
oue was more anxious than himself for 
the rectification of boundaries, and all 
legislation had followed the Report 
of the Commission of 1871 on the sub- 
ject. Any advantage, however, 80 
derived might be outweighed altogether 
by the special injury done to localities 
from the severance of districts which had 
long acted together. He therefore proposed 
that a rural sanitary district overlapping 
a county boundary should not have the 
portion in each county made a separate 
area if sufficient reasons were given to 
the County Councils concerned, or, on 
their disagreement, to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that such severance would 
be specially prejudicial to the interests of 
the district. Tamworth, one of the 
cases alluded to by Lord Belper, which 
had 12 parishes in Warwickshire and 10 
in Staffordshire, had for a long time been 
engaged together upon large sewer, water 
supply, and anti-pollution works, and 
loans had been raised on the district for 
those purposes. Serious injury would be 
eaused by the severance of such districts, 
58 of which had memorialized the Local 
Government Board to the effect of this 
Amendment. 

Lorp MONK BRETTON hoped that 
the Committee would not agree to either 
of the two Amendments. He thought it 
better to leave the words as they stood in 
the clause. 

*Tue Duke or RUTLAND thought 
that the clause in its present form left a 
great hiatus, as it did not say what was 
to happen if the County Councils did not 
agree as to the revision of the boundaries. 
Take the case of the Union of Stamford, 
which was in three different counties. 
It was quite on the cards that might 
be affected by the re-arrangement of 
boundaries; then what was to happen 
under this clause ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY ex- 
plained that where more than one County 
Council were concerned the revision of 
the boundaries would be referred to a 
joint committee constituted under the 
Act of 1867. The difference between 
himself and the noble Lord opposite 
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(Lord Norton) was merely as to change 
of onus, and this did not seem to be a 
matter of very great importance. 

Lorv NORTON said, that the noble 
Earl had exactly hit upon the difference 
between them ; but thedistinction was, he 
thought, important, The Bill left the 
matter simply to the arbitrium of the 
County Council, and, as he had pointed 
out, a division would be fatal in some 
cases to great public works. It was not 
desirable to give the County Councils 
this arbitrary power. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the proviso was “ if 
sufficient reasons were given” to the 
County Council. Perhaps the noble 
Lord meant that if no reasons were given 
it should not be done. It was, therefore, 
not a question of their being satisfied, 
but of sufficient reasons being shown. 


Lorp BELPER said, the point might 
be met by an alteration in the words, 
The area under the jurisdiction of the 
County Council and the whole of the 
rural districts would be under the same 
Administrative County unless otherwise 
directed for special reasons. It looked 
here as if the matter were to be left in 
the hands of one County Council, and 
nobody could say which County Council 
that was to be. The question of an 
appeal to the Local Government Board 
would arise later. 

Lorp NORTON desired to add words 
as had been suggested—“ to the satisfac- 
tion of the County Council.” 


Lorp MONK BRETTON: “ Or 
County Councils.” 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 


that was unnecessary, as the singular in 
recent legislation always meant the 
plural. 


Amendment agreed to in the following 
form :— 

(“But a rural sanitary district overlapping 
a county boundary shall not have the portion in 
each county made a separate area, if reasons are 
given which satisfy the County Councils con- 
cerned, or, on their disagreement, the Local 
Government Board, that such severance would 
be specially prejudicial to the interests of the 
district ”). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved— 


In page 30, line 9, to leave out from the word 
(“parish ) to the word (“shall”) in line 11, 
and insert the words (“in the case of a parish 
situate in more than one urban district, including 
a county borough”), 
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Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that this would make the clause unin- 
telligible. 

Lorp BELPER said, his attention 
had been called to this matter by people 
who were much interested in it. He 
would show their Lordships that this 
clause entirely disagreed with the subse- 
quent parts of the Bill, and was out of 
harmony with the present law under the 
Local Government Act, 1888. If these 
words were omitted it would give power 
to the County Councils to say that the 
parishes for Poor Law purposes should 
all be within the districts of the boroughs. 
He did not think that was the intention 
of the clause. He hoped the noble Earl 
would not press this Amendment. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he understood that his noble Friend was 
quite satisfied with the words remaining 
precisely as they stood. 

Lorp BELPER suid, he was quite 
satisfied to let them remain as they 
were. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
if the noble Lord would be satisfied with 
putting the words again in their appro- 
priate place he had no objection. 

Lorp BELPER said, when one pro- 
vision was transposed and another intro- 
duced, which was not in the Bill before, 
it was very difficult to tell what was 
meant. 


Amendment agreed to, 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in 
order to meet the special cases of 
Edmonton, Tottenham, and other districts, 
moved— 

In line 20, to leave out the word (“but’’) and 
insert the words (“unless the County Council 
for special reasons otherwise direct”). 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK asked 
why the same provision was not made in 
the first clause ? 

Tue Margvess or RIPON pointed 
out that it was only to be “if the County 
Council think fit.” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the object of the Amendment was to 
meet special cases which he was told 
existed in Middlesex. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal and drafting Amendments. 


Lorp BELPER moved to insert, after 
Sub-section 10— 
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“Provided that no such order shall take 

effect without the consent in writing of the 
several County Councils represented on such 
joint committee.” 
The Amendment raised two points, and he 
had thought it better to take the latter 
portion first. They referred to all the 
previous sections dealing with the joint 
committees. The question he wished to 
raise was whether in cases where three or 
more counties were represented on the 
joint committee a bare majority of that 
committee would have power to make an 
order notwithstanding the protest of the 
minority. In the event of no order being 
made the matter would go before the 
Local Government Board for decision, 
and then, of course, the voice of each 
County Council would be heard. It was, 
he thought, very undesirable that a bare 
majority suould be empowered to make 
an order in such cases, and he therefore 
trusted that this proposal would be 
accepted. 





Amendment moved, 


In page 32, after line 3, to insert as a new 
sub-section—(“Every Report made by the 
Boundary Commissioners under the ‘ Local 
Government Boundaries Act, 1887,’ shall be 
laid before the Council of any administrative 
county or borough affected by that Report, and 
before any joint committee appointed under 
Sub-section 10, and it shall be the duty of such 
Councils and joint committees to take them 
into consideration before framing any order 
under the powers conferred on them under this 
Act. Provided that no such order shall take 
effect without the consent in writing of the 
several County Councils represented on such 
committee ’’).—(7he Lord Belper.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY sug- 
gested that what his noble Friend 
desired had been provided for by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Norton). At 
present the joint committees under the 
Act of 1888 were not subject to these 
restrictions, and there had never been the 
right of veto by one Council represented 
on them. The case of one County 
Council being overridden by two others 
could not arise under the clause, because 
there was an appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Lorp BELPER did not agree that Lord 
Norton’s proposal would meet the case. 

*THE Marquess or RIPON said, the 
third county must be heard, because it 
would be represented on the joint com- 
mittee. The effect of the Amendment 
would be really to delay this most desirable 
measure. Very little had been done in 


Lord Belper 
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these matters since the Act of 1888, and 
the real object was to expedite boundary 
arrangements. The adoption of this 
Amendment would throw the whole matter 
back into the condition in which it had 
been since 1888. The joint committees 
had extensive power, but it was in- 
tended that they should act by a 
majority. It would be a pity to throw 
the matter back into the position which 
had existed for the last six years. 

Lorpv BELPER said, unless the noble 
Earl would give an assurance that 
satisfactory regulations should be made 
with regard to the procedure on the joint 
committees, he would not withdraw his 
Amendment, as it seemed to be the only 
safeguard against a County Council 
being overridden by two others, although 
it might have right on its side. He only 
wanted to secure that each case should 
be decided on its merits. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND said, the 
Amendment raised an important point. 
A majority of the three Councils would 
decide, and what would be the feeling of 
the defeated Council ? It would consider 
itself victimised by the hostile decision of 
the other two Councils. To invoke such 
a result was inadvisable, and he would 
therefore support the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved, 
in page 32, line 4, to omit the term of 
“two years” for the County Council 
making orders. This was rather an im- 
portant Amendment, though he was not 
sure that he would press it. The pro- 
viso was that— 

“Every County Council shall, within two 
years after the passing of this Act, or within 
such further period as the Local Government 
Board may allow either generally or with refer- 
ence to any particular matter, make such orders 
as they deem necessary for the purpose of 
bringing this Act into operation.” 

The County Councils had been given 
freedom in these matters of amalgama- 
tion, and might decide that alterations of 
boundary were sometimes desirable and 
sometimes not. Extreme susceptibility 
of feeling existed throughout the country 
with regard to these matters of boundaries, 
and it was very doubtful whether these 
large powers should be given even to the 
Local Government Board, though no 
doubt their inquiries were singularly well 
conducted. What was the use of telling 
the Councils to decide on the expediency 
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or not of altering boundaries during two 
years, if the Local Government Board 
was to have the power of reversing 
their decisions immediately afterwards ? 
Would the Local Government Board be 
able to deal with cases already decided, 
or only with untouched or new cases ? 


Amendment moved, 

In page 32, line 4, to leave out from the 
word (“shall”) to the word (“either’’) in line 
6.—(The Earl of Harrowby). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, in 
regard to making adjustments, they would 
get into great difficulties if they tied the 
hands of the Local Authorities too 
tightly, Possibly the County Councils 
might make mistakes, and in that case 
everybody would be anxious to go to the 
Local Government Board to get the re- 
quired alteration made. He had not 
found the authorities in London very de- 
sirous of interfering in these matters, and 
thereby bringing a nest of hornets about 
their ears ; but in case it was desirable the 
power should be given. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
the power was quite limited. It was not 
a general power to the County Councils, 
but only for the purpose of bringing this 
Act into operation, and he thought it 
was quite safe, 

THE Eart or HARROWBY said, it 
was important to get the work done, and, 
as he had said before, he had every confi- 
dence in the Local Government Board. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Consequential Amendments. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Provision as to parishes 
having parts with defined boundaries), 
agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Orders for grouping parishes 
and dissolving groups). 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 32, after iine 26, toinsert asa new 
sub-section—(“ The whole area under each 
Parish Council shall, unless the County Council, 
for special reasons, otherwise direct, be within 
the same Administrative County and County 
District” ). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Provisions for increase and 
decrease of population). 
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On the Motion of the Earl of WincniL- 
SEA, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In 33. line 15, to leave out the word 
(“ two”) and insert the word (“ five ’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Confirmation of and appeals 
from County Councils). 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the next Amendment would, he thought, 
be generally approved. It was to pre- 
vent the necessity of having decisions 
come to by the County Councils ratified 
by the Local Government Board. Great 
inconvenience had been caused by that 
necessity in small cases, and he therefore 
proposed to omit these words. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 33, line 27, after the word 
(“ parishes’) to insert the words (‘and an 
order relating to the custody of parish docu- 
ments or requiring the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners and an order requiring the 
consent of the parish meeting for any part of 
the parish to any act or class of acts of the 
Varish Council ’’). 

[Break up Clause 35 into two clauses, one 
with the marginal note (“Certain orders of 
County Council not to require confirmation ”’) ; 
the other with the marginal note (‘* Reduction 
of time for appealing against County Council 
orders ")]. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


PART IV. 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 
Parish Meetings and Elections. 


Clause 36 (Removal of disqualification 
of married women). 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved an Amendment to extend to 
women all the qualifications which under 
the Bill entitle men to be or to be placed 
on the Register. He said, he did not 
propose in any way to alter the position 
of women as compared with men with 
reference to voting for local government 
purposes. Up to the present time the 
vote was conferred upon those, and those 
only, who were on the Local Govern- 
ment Register, and this Bill for the first 
time extended the power of voting to 
those who were on the Parliamentary 
Register. The result was that a vote 
for local purposes was given to owners, 
lodgers, and those enjoying the service 
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franchise, But women not being on the 
Parliamentary Register would not be able 
to vote in respect of any of these 
franchises, and thus for the first time 
a distinction was drawn between women 
and men with regard to the vote for 
local purposes. 


Amendments moved, 

In page 34, line 4, after (* disqualified ’’) 
insert (“ by sex or”’). 

Line 5, after (“on ”’) insert (“* or being placed 
on”’), and after (*‘ electors”) insert (“ in respect 
of any qualification which, under this Act, 
entitles any man to be thereon or to be placed 
thereon ”),—(Zhe Earl of Camperdown). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said; 
he was not prepared to agree to the pro- 
posed extension of the clause. It in- 
volved a principle which ought not to be 
introduced at this stage, and it would, he 
thought, give rise to a great deal of con- 
fusion and trouble. 

Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, he conceived that the Parliamen- 
tary Register was introduced with the 
object of giving lodgers, owners, and ser- 
vice franchise holders a vote for local 
purposes. If it was right for the first 
time to extend this privilege to men, why 
should it be withheld from woimen, who 
had hitherto enjoyed equal rights of 
voting with men in respect of all local 
concerns ? 

Tart LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERsCHELL) said, the proposal of the Bill 
would involve no additional cost in the 
preparation of the Register. But if the 
Amendment were carried a new Register 
would be required, and its preparation 
and revision would make these elections 
much more expensive. Of course, it 
would be necessary to see that voters did 
not get on improperly. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
hitherto their Lordships had had pre- 
sented to them the argument of principle, 
but now they heard arguments based on 
expediency and cheapness. He did not 
think much weight ought to be given to 
them. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, he, like the noble Earl opposite, did 
not attach much weight to the objection 
on the ground of expense. If the pro- 
posal was good, he thought they might 
very well incur the cost of carrying it 
into effect. But he had always felt that 


the lodger question was the great diffi- 
culty in their way. He did not know 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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whether the noble Lord had pictured to 
himself what canvassing would be if he 
put in the lodger franchise. He thought 
this was too wide a change to be adopted 
without reflection. 

Tue Ear: or CAMPERDOWN said, 
as he did not propose himself to canvass, 
that objection did not affect him. 


Amendments negatived. 


*Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
thought, on consideration, that it was pro- 
posed by this section that the wife should 
vote only if she had separate property of 
her own. If so, he would not move his 
Amendment to leave out the clause. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that certainly was 
80, 

*THE Eart or WINCHILSEA pointed 
out that it was provided the husband and 
wife should not be qualified in respect of 
the same property, but it was not provided 
which of the two was to be qualified. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 37 
electors). 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he had on the Paper several Amend- 
ments consequential on the proposal he 
made on Clause 1, to eliminate the Par- 
liamentary franchise from the Bill. In 
consequence of the decision at which the 
House had arrived with regard to the 
compound householder, he would not 
again raise the question upon Report. 
He would, therefore, withdraw the 
Amendments in his name. 


(Register of parochial 


Amendments (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Verbal Amendment. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 38 (Supplemental provisions 
as to parish meetings), agreed to. 


Clause 39 (Disqualifications for Parish 
or District Council). 


Tue Margvess or HUNTLY said, 
Lord Herries’s Amendment was merely 
for the purpose of preventing a farmer 
who desired to transport materials from 
being disqualified. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 36, line 33, after the second word 
(“or’’) to insert the words (“in the transport 
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his own immediate neighbourhood, or”).— 
(The Lord Herries.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY 

moved— 
_ In page 37, line 13, after Sub-section (4), to 
insert as a new sub-section—“A person dis- 
qualified for being a Guardian sl all also be dis- 
qualified for being a Rural District Coun- 
cillor.” 

Viscount DE VESCI said, on this 
an important question arose with regard 
to the way in which medical officers 
throughout the country might be affected, 
Possibly medical officers might be dis- 
qualified from being members of Boards 
of Guardians or Parish Councils. He 
did not know whether that was intended 
under the Bill. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
was not, but this did not touch Parish 
Councils. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Ear! of Kiwser- 
LEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In line 27, after the word (* disqualified ”) 
to insert the words (“or votes when pro- 
hibited ”.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
with regard to the next Amendment, 
that elected auditors were now subject 
to the same qualification as members of 
a District Council. 


Amendment moved, 


In line 32, after the word (“Council ”) to 
insert the words (“and in the case of London 
auditors, as if they were members of a District 
Council ”).—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


*THE Eart or WINCHILSEA asked 
whether it was intended to disqualify 
medical officers of a Board of Guardians, 
not only from being ona District Council 
but on a Parish Council ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
his auswer was that that was not in- 
tended. 

Tue Bisnor or ELY asked whether 
chaplains would be disqualified ? 

Tue Ear. or KIMBERLEY thought 
not, certainly, but would give a reply on 
Report. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON said, the 
question was fully discussed in the other 
House, and it was quite understood that 
any person who was an officer of a 
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District Council or Board of Guardians 
was not thereby disqualified from sitting 
on a Parish Council. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Supplemental provisions as 
to Parisi: Councils), agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Supplemental as to elec- 
tions, polls, and tenure of office). 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that this 
clause related to the election of Boards 
of Guardians. He proposed to add 
another to the six sub-sections fixing the 
scale of expenses. Clerks of Guardians 
were now ex officio returning officers, 
and their remuneration was fixed by the 
Local Government Board. 


Amendment moyed, 

Sub-section (2), page 38, line 41, after (“elec- 
tions’’) to insert as a separate paragraph : “(vii.) 
For fixing the scale of expenses of any election 
under this Act”).—(Zhe Lord Chelmsford.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY greatly 
preferred to leave the matter to the 
County Councils, There was nothing in 
these small duties which the County 


Councils could not carry out. Rates of 
remuneration must vary in different 
places. They might as well lay 


down that the police should have the 
same rate of payment everywhere. The 
County Councils could best decide what 
was the proper remuneration to be 
given, 

Amendment negatived. 

Verbal and consequential Amendments. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 42 (Provision as to parish 
meeting for part of parish) agreed to, 
with verbal Amendments. 


The following clauses were agreed to, 
with consequential and drafting Amend- 
ments :-— 

Clause 43 (Supplemental provisions as 
to Overseers). 


Parish and District Councils, 
Clause 44 (Public notices). 


Clause 45 (Supplemental provisions as 
to transfer of powers). 

Clause 46 (Supplemental provisions as 
to adoptive Acts), 
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Clause 47 (Effect on Parish Council 
of constitution of urban district). 

Verbal Amendments. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the clause related to the constitution of 
new urban districts, and to their exten- 
sion. It was proposed to apply it to 
cases where the area was diminished. 





Amendment moved, 


In line 34, at end of clause to add as a new 
sub-section—(“! ,) Where the area of an urban 
district is diminished this section shall apply 
with the necessary modifications”).—(7he Earl 
of Kimberley.> 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 48 (Power to change name of 
district or parish). 


Verbal Amendments. 


Clause 49 (Committees of Parish or 
District Councils). 


Drafting Amendment. 


*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
moved an Amendment requiring a special 
resolution of the Council authorising the 
committee to act. The object of the 
Amendment was to give to the Council 
power to delegate before again meeting. 
If Her Majesty’s Government thought it 
unnecessary or inadvisable to give them 
such a power, he would not press the 
Amendment. 

Tne Ear. or KIMBERLEY said, at 
present they could act without that 
restriction, and it would not work well. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 50 (Joint Committees) agreed 
to, with verbal Amendment. 


Clause 51 (Audit of accounts of Dis- 
trict and Parish Councils and inspection). 
[ See 1888, s. 71.] 


*Lorp DE RAMSEY moved, after the 
word “accounts,” to insert the words 
“showing all outstanding liabilities.” 
He urged that it was necessary that not 
only the accounts but the debts should 
be published, in order that the ratepayers 
might understand in what position they 
really were. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the accounts which had to be submitted 
for audit were very complicated, and he 
was afraid such a burden would almost 
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break the back of the parish officials. 
It was much better left to the Local 
Government Board. 


*Lorpv DE RAMSEY said, he must 
take the opinion of the Committee upon 
this Amendment. He would quote one 
examplein point. He was elected chair- 
man of a Local Board in a parish of 
17,000 acres. On looking into the 
accounts after they had been audited he 
found a very heavy debt existing on the 
parish of which nobody knew anything 
except the members of the Local Board, 
As these new bodies were to have 
powers of expenditure it would be rather 
hard on the parishes that they should not 
know what their liabilities were. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 45, line 21, after the word 
(“accounts”) to insert (“showing all outstand- 
ing liabilities ”).—( The Lord De Ramsey.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that would be a proper matter upon 
which to communicate with the Local 
Government Board, pointing out that an 
alteration in the form was advisable. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK thought 
it was not at all a matter of form, but 
very much of substance, and he hoped 
the noble Lord would press it. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 52 (Supplemental provisions 
as to District Councils), agreed to, 


Miscellaneous. 


Clause 53 (Supplemental provisions 
as to Guardians). 

*THe Eart or ONSLOW moved to 
insert a sub-section empowering the 
Council of each county by order to direct 
that in any rural sanitary district within 
their county the District Councillors for 
any parish or other area should not be 
the representatives of that parish or 
other area on the Board of Guardians, 
and that there should be for such parish 
or area such separate election of Guar- 
dians as is provided by Section 20. He 
urged that power ought to be given to 
the County Councils in populous dis- 
tricts to decide that Rural Sanitary Au- 
thorities and Boards of Guardians should 
be elected separately. The only alterna- 
tive would be for the County Councils to 
create small Local Boards. These bodies 
were not very wealthy, and were unable 
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to pay officials to adequately perform 
the duties required. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY could 
not agree to the Amendment, as it was 
contrary to the scheme of the Bill. He 
observed that both trouble and expense 
would be saved by having these bodies 
elected at the same election. It was not 
desirable to have a number of consecu- 
tive elections, and it was one of the 
objects which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had in view not to burden the 
country with an undue number of them. 
The cardinal point was to elect at the 
same time members of the District 
Councils and Boards of Guardians. 


Amendment negatived. 
Verbal Amendments. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 54 (Place of meeting of Parish 
or District Council or Board of Guar- 
dians), 

*Tue Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON moved to leave out the clause. 
He said, that their Lordships would 
recollect that during the progress of the 
Bill the Lord President of the Council 
had from time to time taken as his text, 
“TI trust the people.” So did he himself 
trust the people. But before the Bill 
had left the Committee the noble Ear! 
had shown that he did uot trust the 
people. That only showed—and he did 
not mean to say that the remark applied 
to the noble Earl alone—how hard it was 
for men to practise what they preached. 
One would think from the clause that 
those who formed Parish and District 
Councils, if they met in a public-house, 
must get drunk. He trusted the people 
too much to think that that would be the 
case. These people, the noble Earl had 
told them, would be respectable persons, 
and would properly perform their duty. 
It was rather hard, therefore, for the 
noble Earl to come forward now and say 
there was only one thing in which he 
could not trust them, and that was their 
sobriety; that, excelleut men of busiuess 
though they might be, they would all 
get intoxicated, and that the business of 
the parish would be to that extent 
neglected. He was quite content to 
leave it to the good sense, good feeling, 
and good manners of these people to act 
in the way the noble Earl had so often 
said they would act on all occasions. 
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Moved, to leave out the clause.—{ The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) 


Tue Arcusisnor or YORK said, he 
did not think the clause implied such 
distrust as the noble Duke suggested, or 
any suspicion that the members of those 
Councils could not meet in a public-house 
without getting drunk. There was no 
doubt that a very strong feeling pre- 
vailed among a large number of the 
working classes that the public-house 
was an unsuitable place for such meet- 
ings, and many of them would feel a 
considerable difficulty in going to the 
public-house after having taken, perhaps, 
a strong line in support of the temper- 
ance movement. He was not a tee- 
totaler himself. Their Lordships would 
be very much mistaken in supposing that 
the temperance question was one which 
was prominent only in the minds of a 
few enthusiastic persons. No doubt 
there were public-houses which were 
extremely well conducted, and which 
naturally served as the gathering place 
of the village, and where very few in- 
cidents occurred such as the noble Duke 
had suggested and contemplated. At 
the same time, he thought that, on the 
whole, their Lordships would act wisely 
in excluding the public-house from being 
the natural place of meeting for these 
new bodies. He thought it would be an 
anomalous thing to adopt the Amend- 
ment, and he hoped their Lordships 
would retain the clause as it stood. 


Tue Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, he would not enter into the general 
temperance question. He quite agreed 
with the Archbishop of York that there 
was a large body of working men who 
held strong views on temperance. It 
was to a great extent a geographical 
question, He did not believe that in the 
South of England, or even in London, 
that feeling was at all strong, though, no 
doubt, it was very strong in the northern 
parts of the country. If he were in 
favour of the absolute prohibition of 
alcohol, which he certainly was not, he 
did not think he could vote for the 
clause. It seemed to him a grave insult 
to the class of persons whom they 
expected to be elected to those Councils 
that, whereas every other body might 
meet, and did meet, at public-houses, the 
Government selected them for special 
brand as people who were particularly 
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liable to succumb to temptation. Surely 
all classes of persons in many parts of the 
country habitually used public-houses 
without evil results for meetings of this 
kind. Friendly Societies of all kinds 
constantly met in public - houses, 
Licensed premises were not always 
coincident with public-houses, but in- 
cluded large hotels, which frequently 
contained large rooms used for the hold- 
ing of public meetings. He had himself 
often presided over railway meetings held 
on licensed premises, such as the Cannon 
Street Hotel and the Charing Cross 
Hotel. Numberless clubs in London of 
various kinds held their meetings on 
licensed premises. The noble Earl the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs was, like 
himself, a member of a literary club—the 
Roxburghe Club—which always held its 
meetings on licensed premises. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
RosEBERY) said, he thought it met at the 
residence of the noble Marquess. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, only once, and he did not get a 
licence in consequence. He certainly had 
met the noble Earl on licensed premises, 
and was afraid he could not get off in 
that way. His noble Friend Lord 
Norton was the secretary of a Society 
which always met on licensed premises. 
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Lorpv KNUTSFORD: So is Lord 
Kimberley. 
Lorpv ASHBOURNE: And Lord 


Herschell. 

THE Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, in no other class of society had they 
ever dreamt either of forbidding, or of 
making it a matter of stigma, to meet on 
licensed premises for the transaction of 
such business as they needed. It was 
reserved for those particular people to 
whom they were now to entrust the 
great interests that were concerned in the 
government of their parishes and Unions. 
It was a grave insult to them, and he was 
sure it would be felt so in many parts of 
the country. But there was something 
besides the sentimental question ; there 
was also the practical question. The 
public-house, or the hotel, was very often 
the most suitable place for meeting. 
Power, no doubt, was given to meet in 
schools, but schools, though very well 
suited for public meetings, were very 
badly suited for meetings of Boards. 
They could only get the use of schools 
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on Saturdays, when the farmers were 
often at market, and it would be very 
inconvenient to hold the meetings of 
these Councils on that day. Besides, 
there was this further disadvantage— 
that they would have to clear away the 
benches and desks, bring in a table and 
chairs, and perhaps lay down a carpet, 
and all this would have to be done and 
cleared away on the same day, when per- 
haps there might be close by in a rail- 
way hotel or in a publie-house a room 
which was perfectly convenient for the 
purpose. He hoped their Lordships 
would not retain the clause. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the noble Marquess had rather 
changed his ground on this question in 
his very temperate and moderate speech. 
The other night he spoke of those who 
supported the clause as being actuated by 
“a Puritanical hypocrisy.” 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he was referring to particular 
speakers. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY did 
not know who the speakers were. The 
noble Marquess certainly gave the 
general impression that he intended to 
express himself very severely. His pre- 
sent ground was very remarkable indeed, 
because he now said that the clause was 
an insult to all those who would be 
elected on these Councils. Then it must 
be supposed that it was an insult to 
Parliamentary candidates, who were not 
allowed to hold meetings at a public- 
house. He ventured to think that if 
they were to reject the clause on the 
ground that it would be an insult to the 
working classes, a very short time indeed 
would elapse before their Lordships 
would find out that a very large body of 
the working classes would regard it as an 
insult, not that the clause had been in- 
serted, but that it had been struck out. 
The Archbishop of York had in his wise 
and temperate speech clearly explained 
the grounds on which this clause should 
be supported even by temperance 
advocates. He disclaimed altogether 
any peculiar or special sympathy with 
teetotalers or with those who entirely 
abstained from alcoholic liquors. He 
had never been a member of any Society 
for that purpose and did not share their 
views ; but, on the other hand, he felt 
great respect for, and great sympathy 
with, those large numbers of the working 
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classes who were suffering from evils 
totally unknown to their Lordships, who 
felt the risk to their own children, and 
who were far better able to judge than 
their Lordships what it was desirable for 
them to avoid, and who were, therefore, 
desirous that a temptation which they 
regarded as so dangerous should be put 
as little as possible in the way of them- 
selves and their friends, They all 
wished, of course, that those meetings 
should always be orderly, respectable, and 
conducted ia such a manner as could be 
approved by all, and he was perfectly 
certain that if there was one clause in 
the Bill which was, on the whole, desired 
by the respectable part of the population 
of this country it was the clause they 
were now considering. He earnestly 
hoped their Lordships would not commit 
what he believed would be a most 
grievous error iu rejecting the clause. 
*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
hoped the noble Dake would not press 
his Amendment. He could not see any 
serious practical objection to the clause, 
because it contained the words 
“except in cases where no other suitable rooms 
were available.” 
None of their Lordships would think it 
a bad thing that payment of Saturday 
wages in public-houses should be pro- 
hibited when it could possibly take place 
anywhere else. The clause practically 
applied to the Parish Councils only ; 
because, though Guardians and District 
Councils also were mentioned, the Boards 
of Guardians, and the District Coun- 
cillors who were identical with them, 
would probably meet, as had been usual, 
in the workhouses. The reason for the 
clause would apply not so much to the 
members of the Councils, but to the 
people who might be in attendance, most 
of whom might belong to the poorer 
classes. The danger might not be very 
great, but he could not see any serious 
practical objection to the clause worded 
as it was, and it would not be wise for 
their Lordships to differ on this point 
from the other House. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he 
should greatly regret this clause being 
taken out of the Bill. There was a 
strong feeling in those parts of the 
country with which he was connected 
against giving official sanction to the use 
of public-houses for the purposes of the 
meetings of the Parish Councils. Al- 
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though he did not share the fears that 
were entertained by some people as to 
the evils that were likely to arise from 
holding these meetings in public-houses, 
still upon the whole he thought that it 
would be the wiser course to retain the 
clause in the Bill. In these cireum- 
stances, he should be unable to vote for 
the Amendment which had been moved 
by the noble Duke, but must vote with 
the Government. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK took 
much the same view. It was only a 
proviso for the use of » room in case of 
necessity where no other proper place 
could be found. That was as far as it 
was necessary to go. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD asked whether 
it was thought that parish meetings 
would be free from temptation ? Because 
this clause only applied to District and 
Parish Councils. 

*THe Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that after what had 
fallen from the noble and learned Earl 
opposite and from the noble Earl near 
him, he felt that he should not be 
justified in pressing his Motion to a 
Division. He therefore begged to with- 
draw it. 

*Tue Bisnor or LONDON wished 
to point out that the feeling with regard 
to this clause was exceedingly strong in 
some parts of the country. There had 
been no idea in the minds of those who 
advocated the insertion of this clause to 
insult the members of the Parish Councils, 
but there were among the classes of men 
who would necessarily be elected upon 
those Councils not a few who would 
deem it exceedingly objectionable to be 
obliged to attend meetings of the 
Councils in public-houses, some who would 
abstain from taking part in them al- 
together. It was only just that the feel- 
ings of such persons should be considered. 
Many respectable members of the artisan 
class felt so strongly in reference to these 
matters that they would feel it a great 
hardship to attend meetings in public- 
houses, and perhaps could not be induced 
to attend them at all. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD suggested that 
the words “ parish meeting or ” should be 
inserted. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
there seemed a good dea! to be said for 
the proposal, but it had better be left for 
the further stage. 
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*Lorp KNUTSFORD said, he would 
move their insertion in the clause on 
Report. 


Local Government 


Motion (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 55 (Permissive transfer to 
Urban District Council of powers of 
other Authorities) agreed to. 


Clause 56 (Supplemental provisions as 
to control of Overseers in urban dis- 
tricts) transposed before Sub-section 5 
of Clause 30. 


Clause 57 (Provisions as to County 
Council acquiring powers of District 
Council.) 


On the Motion of the Earl of 
KIMBERLEY, the following Amendments 
were agreed to :— 

Page 42, line 15, after (“ virtue of ’’) insert 
(“a resolution under.”) 


Line 20, after (“Council”) insert (“ and to 
the Local Government Board.”’) 


Page 49, line 10, leave out (“‘ members ”) and 
insert (“ constitution.”) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 58 (County Council may act 
through District Council.) 


Lorp BELPER said, his Amendment 
was only to modify a clause which 
seemed to him to go rather too far with 
regard to the County Council- employ- 
ing the District Council in any adminis- 
trative work. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 49, line 16, at end, to insert the 
words (“on matters arising in or affecting the 
interests of their own district.”")\—(7he Lord 
Belper.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY agreed 
to the Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL) : Ought it not to be “its 
own district ” ? 

Lorp BELPER: Yes. 

“ Matters arising in or affecting the interests 
of its own district.” 

Amendment, as altered, agreed to. 


Let it read— 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 59 (Saving for harbour 
powers.) 
On the Motion of the Ear] of 


KIMBERLEY, the following Amendment 


was agreed to :— 
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In page 49, line 17, after the word (“com- 


mission”) to insert the words (‘‘affected by 
this Act.”) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 60 (Saving for elementary 
schools.) 


*THe Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
wished to put in after the word (“con- 
trol”’), in line 26, the words (“ or endow- 
ment.”) There might be a doubt as to 
whether the clause, as now worded, would 
be interpreted as extending toendowment. 
He asked the Committee to preclude any 
possibility of doubt by inserting the 
words, 


Amendment moved, 


In line 26, after the word (“ control *’) to in- 
sert the words (‘or endowment.”)—(The Earl 
of Selborne.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

THe Eart or CRANBROOK pro- 
posed to leave out from (“school ”’), in 
line 26, to the end of the clause. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 49, line 26, to leave out from the 
word (“school”) to the end of the clavse.— 
(The Earl of Cranbrook). 


Amendment agreed to, 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 61 (Transfer of property and 
debts and liabilities) agreed to. 


Clause 62 (Adjustment of property 
and liabilities). 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
his Amendment to this clause was to 
provide for adjustments under the Arbi- 
tration Act. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 50, line 24, after the word (“agree- 
ment ”’) to insert the words (“and as far as any 
such agreement does not extend.”’) —(Zhe Harl 
of Kimberley). 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 63 (Power to deal with matters 
arising out of alteration of boundaries.) 


Amendment moved, 

In page 51, line 6, to leave out the words 
(“or under.”) 

Amendment agreed to. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
next Amendment is to make it quite 
clear as to the powers to be exercised by 
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the County Council and that they should 
not be interfered with in certain cases. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 51, to leave out line 9, and insert the 
words (“ County Council desirable be made by 
the County Council, or, in the case of an area 
situate in more than one county, by a joint com~ 
mittee of County Councils.’ \—( The Earl of 
Kimberley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Summary proceeding for 
determination of questions as to transfer 
of powers.) 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kimser- 
LEY the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

Page 51, line 14, after (“parish”) insert 
(“or in a District Council”). 

In line 27, leave out (“decision”) and insert 
(“ determination ”’). 

Lorp CLINTON moved, 

In page 51, line 27, after the word (“«eci- 
sion”) to insert the words (“ Provided that an 
appeal to the High Court of Justice from any 
decision of the Charity Commissioners under 
this section may be presented only under the 
same conditions as are prescribed in the case of 
appeals to the High Court from Orders made 
by the Charity Commissioners under the 
Charitable Trasts Acts, 1853 to 1891 ”). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Government had no objection to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 65 (Supplemental provisions as 
to County Council Orders.) 

On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 51, line 31, after the word (“ Coun- 
cil”) insert the words (“or joint committee”). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 66 (Expenses of Local Go- 
vernment Board) agreed to. 

Clause 67 (Provision as to Sundays 
and Bank Holidays) agreed to. 

Ciause 68 (Provisions as to Scilly 
Islands.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
his Amendment to this clause was with 
regard to Provisional Orders applying to 
the Scilly Isles, and to provide proper 
public notice. It was in accordance with 
the promise given by the Government. 

VOL. XXI. [rourtH sErizs.] 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 52, line 25, after the word 
(“Scilly ”) toinsert the words (“ and after such 
public notice as appears to the Local Govern- 
ment Board sufficient for giving information to 
all persons interested”).—(7he Earl of Kim- 
berley.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 69 (Construction of Act.) 


Tue Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, it seemed to him that a 
better definition of the word “ parish 
was wanted than was contained in the 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that Section (5) of the Interpreta- 
tion Act, 1889, provided that— 

“The expression ‘parish’ shall, unless the 
contrary intention appears, mean a place for 
which a separate poor rate is or can be made, 
or for which a separate Overseer is or can be 
appointed.” 

THe DUKE or 
GORDON : Is there 
putting that in here ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : But 
having the Interpretation Act it is in- 
convenient to repeat. There would be 
very little use in having an Interpreta- 
tion Act. 

*THe Eart or SELBORNE asked 
their Lordships to omit from (“ building”), 
in line 26, to (“the”),in line 30, and 
insert— 

(* which, or the ownership, trusteeship, 
management, or control of which is by its legal 
constitution vested in ministers or officers for 
the time being of any particular church or 
denomination, either alone or jointly with 
other persons.”’) 


RICHMOND anv 


any objection to 


The words which he proposed to omit 
were in great haste added to the Bill. 

There had been very greav and salu- 
tary activity on the part “of the parochial 
clergy of the Church of England, 
especially within the last 50 years. From 
the Returns laid upon the Table of the 
House, formerly at the instance of the 
late Lord Hampton, and recently of the 
Duke of Westminster, it appeared that 
for church building repairs and restoration 
only about £42,000,000 had been provided 
by the voluntary contributions of Church- 
men within the period of 50 years. If all 
other kinds of expenses incidental to the 
parochial ministry of the Church 
were the subject of like computation 
it would be found that a very large 
addition indeed ought to be made to that 
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sum. The activity of the clergy had 
been very much directed to the associa- 
tion with the ministry and work of the 
Church of various kinds of institutions 
useful from a moral, though temporal, 
point of view to their people. There 
was not the smallest doubt that where 
the Nonconformists were numerous they 
had done exactly the same kind of thing 
and in similar ways. Thus what were 
called by those who established them 
parish rooms, by the influence and through 
the energy and activity of the clergy, had 
come into existence. Returns which some 
Churchmen had endeavoured to obtain 
upon this subject showed that of the 
number of rooms included in them one 
only was earlier than 1850; 9 per cent. 
between 1850 and 1860; 22 per cent. 
between 1860 and 1880; 48 per cent. 
between 1880 and 1890 ; and 20 per cent. 
between 1890 and 1893. The building 
of those rooms was going on still. Not 
much more than a fortnight ago he had 
been asked to assist in the establishment 
of a room of that kind. These rooms, 
though not in terms dedicated for use as 
mission rooms, or Sunday schools, or 
otherwise for religious uses of any par- 
ticular Church or denomination, were 
liable to be used, and were from time to 
time used, for such purposes at the 
discretion of those who were constituted 
trustees. They were also used as clubs 
and reading rooms and libraries under the 


management and regulation of the 
trustees. That management always kept 


in view the moral objects for which the 
Church existed, and desired to promote 
the principles and practice of morality. 
Founders of these rooms had invariably 
provided that the leading share of the 
management should be with the parochial 
clergy, at whose instance the buildings 
were erected. They were really as much 
a part of the equipment, and practical 
working system, of the parochial ministry 
of the Church, as if they had been for 
purposes more directly spiritual; and not 
the less so, because Nonconformists might 
be admitted to participate in their use. 
These rooms had been not only erected 
and established for these purposes directly 
connected with the useful work done by 
the parochial ministry ; they had not only 
been provided by the clergy and through 
them, but no doubt for the most part by 
the contributions of Churchmen; and 
whoever were the contributors, whether 
Churechmen exclusively or Churchmen 
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aided by liberal-minded and generous 
Nonconformists, (as similar institutions 
of Nonconformists might be aided by 
liberal-minded and generous Church- 
men,) it had been the purpose and 
object of the founders that they should 
be connected in this way with the 
ministry of the Church, bearing in mind 
that that ministry ought always to aim at 
the temporal as well as at the spiritual 
good of the people. The founders had in- 
tended that this should be the constitu- 
tion of the trusts of these buildings. 
Turning to the clause of the Bill, the 
noble and learned Lord said he was quite 
willing to give credit to those who intro- 
duced the words which he proposed to 
exclude for a desire to do justice in the 
Amendment which had been made in an- 
other place. But it was done it such a 
hurry, with the view of accelerating the 
despatch of business in the other House, 
that he must take the opportunity of 
saying, however good the intentions of 
those who did it, they had been most 
singularly unsuccessful if the intention 
was to do justice. In the first place, 
while recognising the principle three 
conditions were imposed. The first 
condition was that they should go to the 
Charity Commissioners and have a sort 
of preliminary litigation, or inquisition, 
into the history of every one of these 
buildings, and until the Charity Com- 
missioners had come to a deliverance on 
the subject the clause would have no 
effect to save one of these buildings. 
Nothing could be less reasonable. The 
next thing was that the building must 
have been erected and provided within 
40 years. On what principle was it to 
be taken away if it had existed for 
41 years? He saw no more justice in 
taking away what was erected 41 years 
ago, than in taking what was of later 
date. The Returns he had referred to 
showed nine buildings erected between 
1850 and 1860. To take away those 
erected between 1850 and 1853 because 
they had existed for above 40 years was 
the most arbitrary thing conceivable. 
Then the Charity Cammissioners must 
be satisfied of a negative—namely, that 
it had been provided and established 
entirely by persons of one Church or 
denomination. What an uureasonable 
thing to require that the Commissioners 
should be satisfied that no Nonconformist, 
no person not belonging to the par- 
ticular denomination, had contributed to 
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it. The principle was a vicious one, and 
the practice would be inconvenient and 
unreasonable. Why in the world be- 
cause a liberal-minded Nonconformist 
had contributed to a church parish-room, 
or a liberal-minded Churchman had con- 
tributed to a similar building used for 
similar purposes by Nonconformists, 
were they to take it out of the category 
of buildings destined to the purposes 
to which all the contributors agreed ? 
On the face of a trust so constituted 
the connection with a particular Church 
or denomination through its ministers 
and officers was appointed. ‘To say that 
this was not to be treated on the same 
principle as ecclesiastical charities merely 
because some individual who was not a 
Churehman had contributed was most 
unjust and most unreasonable. He was 
at a loss to understand how anyone could 
stand up and say it was right to divorce 
these rooms from their present legal 
administration, and place them, wholly 
on in part, under a different management, 
merely on the ground that somebody 
who was not a Churchman contributed 
40 years ago. And how was such a 
negative as the clause required to be 
proved, unless in very recent cases ? 
These rooms ought not to be severed from 
the Church connection and treated as secu- 
lar parochial charities. The new managers 
introduced under the Bill might refuse 
to allow them to be used for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and the discipline and regulation, 
having the material and moral welfare of 
the people in view, might be handed over 
to those who would not keep the same 
objects in view. He, therefore, asked their 
Lordships to assent to his Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 53, lines 26 to 29, to leave out from 
the word (* building *’), in line 26,to (“ The”), 
in line 30, and insert the words (“ which, or the 
ownership, trustceship, management, or control 
of which is by its legal constitution vested in 
ministers or officers for the time being of any 
particular Church or denomination, either alone 
or jointly with other persons”).—(7he Earl of 
Selborne.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he did not think the noble and learned 
Earl had quite sufficiently borne in mind 
the very strong desire which existed 
throughout the Kingdom that these 
parish rooms should not be reserved as 
ecclesiastical edifices, but should be used 
for the secular purposes for which they 
were now used. The clause had been 
very carefully framed for the purpose of 
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excluding from its operation all those 
rooms which were used for distinctly 
ecclesiastical purposes. But he was told 
that there were a very large number set 
up by Church people, which were put in 
the hands of the clergymen or Church- 
wardens for purely secular purposes, and 
it did seem hard that these rooms should 
be left as the appanage of the Church. 
He did not think it would contribute to 
the popularity of the Church if these 
rooms should not be available as they 
now were for secular purposes. If the 
limit of 40 years was indefensible, a 
limit of 100 years, or any other limit, 
would be equally indefensible. Some 
limitation, he thought, should be imposed 
to prevent the perpetuation of charities 
which had become wholly obsolete, and 
he did not think it was at all desirable 
that anybody should have the power to 
lock up property in such a way for an 
indefinite period. The concession of 40 
years was a reasonable one, and the 
desire of those who framed the clause 
was to endeavour to meet the objection 
which had been taken, He thought, 
however, that there was a good deal to 
be said for the objection that the clause 
was so framed that it was necessary that 
the building should be erected entirely 
by members of any particular denomina- 
tion in order to be exempted from the 
operation of the clause. He thought that 
cases of hardship might occur, and that 
it would be rather unreasonable to push 
the matter so far as that, because it left 
no diseretion in the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and cases might exist in which 
there might be some very small con- 
tribution by some person outside a 
denomination which really would not 
alter the character of the building. It 
seemed to him, looking at the matter 
generally, that some provision ought to 
be inserted in the Bill by which these 
rooms should be retained for secular 
purposes within the parish. A great 
number of these rooms had been founded 
for the general purposes of the parish, 
and if they were withdrawn from the 
cognizance of the new bodies rival 
buildings would be set up, with the 
result that great dissatisfaction would be 
felt with the Church. He should regret 
to see the clause eliminated altogether 
from the Bill. 

Tue Arcupisnor or YORK said, 
there was a great objection to the reten- 
tion fof the +word “entirely” in the 
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clause, because on more than one occa- 
sion Nonconformists had been ready to 
contribute to the building of the parish 
ehureh, which was purely an ecclesias- 
tical edifice. Ifthe word “ mainly ” were 
substituted for “entirely ” it would go a 
long way to meet their difficulties, al- 
though he should prefer the Amend- 
ment. He could not agree with the Earl 
of Kimberley that a large number of 
these parish rooms were used exclusively 
for secular purposes, because in most 
instances they were also used for Bible and 
confirmation classes and other religious 
purposes connected with the Church, If 
they could secure all buildings used for 
religious purposes they would be satisfied. 
It appeared to him that the provision 
made by the Bill was quite insufficient to 
secure such buildings for the purposes 
for which those who erected them had in 
view. The proposal to exempt rooms of 
this kind from the clause would not 
hinder their use for secular purposes, 
for clergymen would, he hoped and 
believed, always allow them to be used 
for amusing and enlightening the people. 
He was not at all afraid of rival 
rooms heing set up. He trusted the 
Government would consent to some 
modification of the clause, so that the 
word “entirely ” should be omitted. 


Eart FORTESCUE said, that some 
of their Lordships had not forgotten the 
scornful way in which pious founders 
and also posthumous gifts for various 
public and pious purposes had been 
spoken of some time ago by a very 
high authority. He did not think 
those who advocated this summary 
method of disposing of such gifts 
realised the effect it would have in 
discouraging gifts and foundations for 
public purposes in the future. The 
consequences might be very extensive. 
In England fewer sums had been left to 
benevolent purposes than in the United 
States, and legislation of this sort was 
not likely to elicit larger sums for these 
objects. 


*Tue Bisnor or LONDON pointed 
out that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment rested upon a kind of clean separa- 
tion between the social and the spiritual 
work of the clergy, a distinction which 
never could be maintained. Clergymen 
must have a great deal to do with what 
was called secular work in dealing with 
their parishioners; and if the parish 
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rooms were taken away because they 
were largely used for so-called secular 
purposes, it was certain that the first 
thing which .clergymen would do would 
be to build other parish rooms. It would 
be wrong to take away from the clergy- 
man the instrament by which he had 
done this secular work. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERscHELL) indicated that the only 
thing that would be done under the Bill 
would be the addition of a certain number 
of trustees as representing the parish, and 
he did not believe that the appointment 
of such trustees would diminish in any 
degree the influence of the clergy. On 
the other hand, the appointment of such 
persons might eradicate a large amount 
of discord and ill-feeling which occasion- 
ally existed at the present time, and it 
would promote satisfaction, content, and 
good relations between the clergyman and 
his parishioners. He did not regard the 
clause as at all hostile to the secular 
parish work of the clergy, and it was not 
from any hostility to the work of the 
clergymen in the parish that he supported 
this clause. 

*THe ArcupisHop or CANTER- 
BURY said, that up to the present time 
parish rooms and their management had 
been absolutely non-political in character, 
but he believed that this provision would 
introduce a political element with much 
danger of dissension arising. He should 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Earl, because he thought it was a 
case of pure justice and a_ simple 
recognition of property. The question 
was not wholly what was the actual 
use made of the rooms at the present 
moment; that question could not be 
viewed by itself. Their Lordships must 
also take into consideration the fact 
that trusts had been formed, and were 
being formed every day, for the holding 
of property and the management of such 
rooms. In very many cases he believed 
Dissenters and Nonconformists had sub- 
scribed to these rooms. In the diocese 
of Cornwall there was, in his time, 
searcely a restoration of a church in 
which the Nonconformists had not joined, 
but those Nonconformists would have 
been astonished if they had been told 
that their subscriptions were to constitute 
any claim on the part of Nonconfornity 
to the buildings. It was a common 
saying there, “The Church must not 
be let go down.” It was with a truer 
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feeling, and with no desire to make a 
claim on the buildings, that these gifts 
had been given. On the other hand, 
were Churchmen, clergymen, and bene- 
factors of the Church to be treated as 4 
if they were hive-bees? Their gifts 
and structures and accumulations were 
to be possessed by the first who desired 
them. This was what would happen 
under the Bill, and, moreover, he was 
satisfied that not peace but dissension 
would prevail where now there was 
harmony. 


On question, that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause ? 
their Lordships divided :—Contents 17 ; 
Not-Contents 63. 


THE Eart or SELBORNE 
move. to insert the words— 

(“The expression ‘affairs of the Church’ 
shall include the distribution of offertories or 
other collections made in any church.”) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HErscuett) said, he did not think the 
Amendment was necessary. 


then 


Ameudment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp BELPER, in the absence of 
the Duke of St. Albans, moved an 
Amendment to line 34. There were 
people, the noble Lord said, who thought 
charity would include a school or endow- 
ment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 53, line 34, after the word 
(‘ parishes”) to insert the words (“but shall 
not include any endowed school.” )—(7he Lord 
Belper.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERsCHELL): Would it not be better to 
deal with iton Report ? It does not come 
in nicely now. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 70 (Extent of Act) agreed to. 
Clause 71 (Short title) agreed to. 
PART V. 
TRANSITORY PROVISIONS. 


Clause 72 (First elections to Parish 
Councils). 
On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 


berley, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 
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In 54, lines 16 and 17, leave out the 
words (“ by the rules for the”) and insert the 
words (“ by or under this Act for the first.””) 

Line 24, after the word (“Councillors ”) 
insert (“and the first chairman of a parish 
meeting.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 73 (First elections of Guar- 
dians and District Councils.) 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kimber- 
ley, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

After line 31, insert, as a new sub-section— 
“ Where aparish is divided by this Act into two 
or more new parishes, then, subject to any order 
made by the County Council, there shall be one 
Guardian, and if it is in a rural district, one 
District Councillor for each of such new 
parishes. 

Page 55, line 8, after (‘‘ ninety-six”) insert 
(“and on the 15th day of April one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-seven "’). 

Page 55, line 31, after (“ the”) insert (“ per- 
sons who are at the passing of this Act ”). 

Line 34, after (“ qualification) insert (“as 
if the term of office for which they were elected 
expired on that day, and except for the purpose 
of filling casual vacancies, no further elections 
shall be held”). 


*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved, in page 55, line 37, to leave out 
Sub-section (9). 

Motion agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Lord CHan- 
CELLOR the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 56, line 3, at end of clause, insert as 
a separate sub-section (* The Overseers of any 
parish divided by this Act shall, until the first 
appointment of Overseers next after the ap- 
pointed day, continue in office as if they were 
Overseers of each part of the said parish, which, 
by reason of such division, becomes a separate 
parish”). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 74 (Power of County Council 
to remove difficulties). 


Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the object of all his Amendments 
were to carry out previous decisions of 
the Committee. 


Amendments moved, 

In page 56, line 6, leave out from (“ Guar- 
dians”) to (“or”) in line 8, 

Line 9, leave out from (“ Guardians”) to the 
first (“or ”) in line 10. 

Line 12, leave out (“or Local Board or 
Vestry ”). 

Line 13, leave out from (“constituted”) to 
(* the”) in line 15, 
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Line 18, leave out from (‘ Guardians’’) to 
(“and”) in line 19.—(The Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Ki- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

At end of clause insert, as a new sub-section— 
“The Local Government Board shall make 
Regulations for expediting and simplifying the 
procedure under Section 57 of the Local Go- 
vernment Act, 1888, in all cases in the year 1894, 
for the purpose of bringing this Act into imme- 
diate operation, and such Regulations may dis- 
pense with the final approval of an Order by 
the County Council in cases where the prescribed 
notice of the proposed Order has been given 
before it is made by the County Council.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 75 (Existing officers). 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that at the end of the first line of 
Sub-section (1) it was provided that 
where the powers and duties of any 
authority other than Justices were trans- 
ferred the authorities were to receive 
compensation. He wanted to ask why 
the Clerks of Justices were left out in 
the event of any of the duties which they 
discharge being transferred ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERsCHELL) : The Justices are gone. 

Lory BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, if they were not wholly gone it was 
proper that the interests of their servants 
should be looked after. The Clerks to 
the Justices ought not to be left out in 
the cold. 

The Margvess or RIPON said, 


he would consider the question. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

In page 56, lines 36 and 37, transpose (“ then 
notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
Act”) to follow (“parish”) in line 37. 

Page 57, line 10, after (“ value’) insert (“* at 
the commencement of the local financial year 
next after the passing of this Act"). 

Line 12, after (*‘ repealed”) insert (“as from 
the appointed day ”). 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, a similar point to what he had just 
raised arose on Sub-section 5 of the clause. 
Clerks to highway districts were appre- 
hensive that their interests were not suffi- 
ciently protected, 


*Tue Margquess or RIPON said, the 
point should be looked into. 
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On the Motion of the Earl of Kix- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 57, line 24, after the word (“fund”) 
insert the words (“and any expenses incurred 
by any other authority in oy he of this 
section shall be paid out of the fund applicable 
to payment of the salary of the offices 
affected’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 76 (Provision as to high- 
ways), 


Lorp BELPER said, the clause did 
not appear to give power directly to the 
District Council to repair road and so on. 
He therefore moved— 

In page 57, line 29, after the word (‘‘«istrict,”) 
to insert the words (* and failing such highways 
being placed in proper repair to the satisfaction 
of the District Council, the District Council may 
themselves place the highways in proper 
repair”). 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 77 (Duty of County Council to 
bring Act into operation), agreed to. 


Clause 78 (Appointed day), 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

Page 58, line 38, after (“day”) insert (“or 
respective days"’). 

Line 39, after (“Act”), insert (‘or such 
prior day as may be necessary for the purpose 
of giving notices, or doing other acts prelimin- 
ary to such elections ”). 

Line 40, after (“ Act’), insert (“or other 
matters not specificaily mentioned ”’). 

Page 59, line 6, at end of clause insert 
(“ Provided that where an Order of a County 
Council postpones the operation of the section 
with respect to highways as respects their 
county, or any part thereof, the day on which 
such postponement ceases shall, as respects 
such county or part, be the appointed day ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 79 (Current rates, &c.) 


The following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

Page 59, line 15, after (“passed”), insert 
(“but at such dates after the appointed day as 
the Local Government Board may fix”), 


Line 15, after (“ every *’), insert (“ authority, 
committee, or ’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 80 (Saving for existing securities 
and discharge of debts). 
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On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

Page 59, line 36, after (“ Council”) insert 
(“or parish meeting ”). 

Line 39, after (“ Council”), insert (“ or parish 
meeting”). 

Line 40, after (“ Council "), insert (* or parish 
meeting”). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 81 (Saving for existing bye- 
laws) agreed to. 


Clause 82 (Saving 
contracts, &c.) 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

In page 60, line 16, after (* Council’) insert 
(“ or parish meeting”). 

Line 21, after (“ Council "’) insert (“or parish 
meeting”). 

Line 27, after (“ Council”) insert (“ or parish 
meeting”). 

Line 28, after (“ Council ”) insert ( “ or parish 
meeting’). 


for pending 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 83 (Repeal of Acts) agreed to. 
SCHEDULEs, 

First Schedule. 

On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 61, lines 6 and 7, leave out (“ either 
in March or April”) and insert (“on the 
twenty-fifth day of March in each year or 
within seven days before or after that day ’’). 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
he thought it as well to do all they 
could in the Act to help and support the 
authority as chairman of these thousands 


of new meetings and Councils, which 


would possibly at first be in very 
inexperienced, though generally well- 


meaning, hands. He therefore moved 
the following Rule as au Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

After Rule (4), page 61, insert new Rule— 
(“ No person who is not at the time a qualified 
parochial elector may take any part or speak 


at any parish meeting”)—(7he Harl of 


Harrowby.) 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was afraid the Rule might prevent a 


candidate presenting himself at one of 
these meetings and being questioned, and 
he thought that would be rather hard. 
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*Tue Eart or HARROWBY thought 
there might be great contention at some of 
these meetings, and the management and 
control of such meetings would not be a 
trifling matter to the inexperienced men 
who not improbably would be called 
upon to preside over these village or 
small parish meetings. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
the chairman of any parish meeting 
would have entire power to rule out of 
order any person speaking if they were 
not qualified to attend the meeting. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY : You 
are creating about 13,000 or 14,000 new 
assemblies where many people will be 
perfectly inexperienced. It would be 
better to give directions. I will put at 
the end of my Amendment “ except in 
the case of a candidate.” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that Clause 37 provided that no person 
not on the Register should attend or 
vote. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY thought 
it better to have Rules which could be 
always before the people. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: But 
there is a direct prohibition in the Act 
against anybody voting or attending. 

*TuHe Ear, or HARROWBY: The 
Act will not be always before and in the 
memory of the chairman : the Rules for 
meetings, I imagine, he will always have 
before him. I think it is provided by 
the Act that the public may always 
attend. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
public cannot speak or take part in the 
meeting. A gentleman admitted as a 
spectator into the Gallery of this House 
is not taking part in the meeting. I 
think the noble Earl’s Amendment is not 
necessary. 


Amendment negatived. 


The Eart or HARROWBY : The 
next Amendment is meant as another 
help to the chairman, and also to pro- 
vide for publicity of voting by a show 
of hands in the first instance. 


Amendment moved, 

After Rule (5) insert new Rule:—*“ The 
voting in the first instance shall be by show of 
hands, but any parochial elector may demand 
that the names of those voting should be taken 
down, and such names shall be recorded in the 
minutes.”—(The Earl of Hurrowby.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
was absolutely contradictory to the whole 
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policy of the ballot and the principle of 
the Bill that names should be taken down. 
A show of hands could be taken and the 
matter was decided without any poll. If 
anyone demanded a poll it must be in 
accordance with the ballot. 


*Tne Ear, or HARROWBY: The 
poll is only demanded under the Act 
after a public vote at the meeting. My 
Amendment only goes to provide how 
that public vote should be taken, and 
that an official record of the names of 
those voting should be preserved. Of 
course, it is open to any reporter present 
to record and publish the names. I 
propose the Amendment so far as “ show 
of hands.” 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue ArcusisHor or YORK said, 
line 2, of page 62, allowed any elector to 
demand a poll for the information or 
dissolution of » School Board. He had 
no objection to the parish meeting having 
the decision of such points, but it was 
carrying the matter rather far to allow a 
single elector to force a poll upon the 
parish. A poll was not very easily 
taken. It should be only at the instance of 
eitherthe chairman of the parish meeting, 
of five joined in the demand. On Report 
he should like to move the omission of 
Sub-section (@) on page 62, line 2. 


Lorp BELPER remarked that it 
was rather a strong thing for one 
elector to be able to demand a poll. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he could not say at that moment that he 
was willing to insert a provision that 
there should be a demand by five electors, 
but he would before the Report stage 
consider whether there should be some 
alteration as regarded the one elector. 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
was in favour of the right rev. Prelate’s 
opinion on the subject of the formation 
or dissolution of a School Board. He 
was quite sure that no parish would vote 
in favour of a School Board, and many 
parishes would vote for its dissolution. © 


*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
said, he should not have put the next 
Amendment down, but for the extra- 
ordinary wording of Rule 10. That 
Rule made provision supposing the 
chairman of a parish meeting was pre- 
sent and should be unwilling to take the 
chair. He could not imagine an occasion 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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when the chairman being present would 
be unwilling to take the chair. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 62, after line 22, insert new Rule— 
“The chairman of any Parish Council or parish 
meeting may declare any meeting adjourned if 
in his opinion the proper conduct of the business 
is rendered impossible by persistent disregard 
of the ruling of the chair.”"—(The Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY ex- 
plained that there were cases where the 
chairman would be disqualified from 
taking the chair. He thought it would 
be rather a serious thing to put it in the 
power of « chairman to be able to declare 
at any moment the meeting at an end. 
The Parish Councils were substitutes for 
Vestries. 

*LorpCLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH: 
If the noble Earl assures me that the 
chairman leaving the chair will bring the 
meeting to an end, then I am satisfied. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
by no means certain that his leaving the 
chair would dissolve the meeting. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of the Earl of 
KIMBERLEY, the following Amendment 
was agreed to :— 

In page 62, line 22, to insert “(11.) Any 
notice required to be given to or served on a 
parish meeting may be given to or served on 
the chairman of the parish meeting.” 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 
Second Schedule. 


On the Motion of the Lord BaLrour 
of BurLeiGH, the following Amendment 
was agreed to:—In page 66, leave out 
lines 26 to 37 inclusive. 


On the Motion of the Earl Capogan, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to:—In page 66, leave out lines 47 
and 48, 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Standing Committee negatived. The 
Report of Amendments to be received on 
Monday next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended, (No. 296.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes past 
Nine o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o'clock, 
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201 Fee-paying 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 9th February 1894. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Report from the Committee of the 
Reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for the Lords insisting on their Amend- 
ments ; read, and agreed to; and a Mes- 
sage ordered to be sent to the Commons 
to return the Bill with the Amendments 
and Reasons. 


FEE-PAYING SCHOOLS. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Bisuor or SALISBURY called 
the attention of the House to the hardship 
inflicted upon fee-paying schools under 
Memorandum I. of 9th March, 1893, issued 
by the Education Department, which for- 
bade them to make any charge for books 
and other school requisites, and pointed 
out the inconsistency between this Memo- 
randum and the Form 167 of October, 1891, 
which explained the bearing of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act of that year upon 
these schools ; and further asked the Lord 
President—whether he would be good 
enough to take the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown upon the legality of 
the said Memorandum, pointing out to 
them that both the Act of 1891 and Form 
167 were subsequent to Articles 8 and 85 
of the Code of 1890, by which the Vice 
President defended the Memorandum ; 
whether he would refer back the ques- 
tion to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which 
reported ou this matter in 1892 (Fourth 
Report, page v., ordered to be printed 15th 
June), and rested their recommendation 
on the Act of 1870 and not on the Code ; 
whether he would secure that schools 
which had been unexpectedly mulcted 
by the Department under this Memoran- 
dum should have the money so lost re- 
paid to them; whether in the event of 
the managers of these schools desiring 
to recover the money by process of 
law he would kindly inform them what 
form their action ought to take? He 
said, those who had had dealings with 
the Education Department had often had 
cause to admire the ability, fairness, and 
patience shown in controlling the im- 
mense machinery committed to its charge. 
Cases, however, occasionally occurred in 
which its action called for public criticism, 
and this was one of them. The Department 
seemed to have yielded here to two temp- 
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tations natural to Public Departments— 
one, to strain the power of the Central Go- 
vernment to the utmost extent as against 
local autonomy ; and the other, to obtain 
popularity at other people’s expense. His 
appeal to their Lordships related to an im- 
portant class of schools, In the absence of 
available statistics he could not say it was 
a very large class, but it might easily have 
become a large class if the Department 
had encouraged it. But it was impor- 
tant considering the kind of education 
given in the schools, the class of 
children to whom, and the payment for 
which, that education was given. The 
education was of an advanced grade— 
above that of the ordinary elementary 
schools, and was on the way to something 
like middle-class or secondary education. 
Had the Department encouraged these 
schools, instead of the middle-class or 
secondary education being as at present 
simply chaotic, a good and broad basis 
would have been formed on which to 
erect a system of secondary education. 
The schools were intended for the 
children of the lower middle-class—small 
officials, clerks, small shopkeepers, per- 
sons in the employ of large manufacturers, 
and so on, people deserving of all possible 
encouragement and sympathy, and 
forming one of the most virtuous classes 
in the community. The cost to parents 
of the education in these schools was 
about 30s, a year per child, though by the 
aid of the Government grants the sum 
spent by the managers was from £4 to 
£5. They could not be carried on with 
proper appliances and teaching for less 
per head. The action taken by the De- 
partment had been to greatly discourage 
this class of schools. Whether that 
action was politic was one thing—its 
legality was another. The Elementary 
Education Act, 1891, was passed by Lord 
Salisbury for the purpose of assisting 
education, but the Department had read 
it apparently as intended to free educa- 
tion in the public elementary schools of 
England ; and not only had it to a great 
extent made it impossible to charge fees 
for instruction, but it had also tried to 
prevent books and other school requisites 
being charged for. That Act distinctly 
implied that a distinction should be 
made between the two classes of 
fee-paying and non-fee-paying schools, 
in regard to charging for school books 
and requisites. And that was the view 
taken by the Education Department 
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when the Circular was sent out to ex- 
plain the working of the new Education 
Code. Then came the Memorandum of the 
9th March last year, forbidding managers 
to make any additional charge for books— 

* All charges for books must be included in 

the fees, and no additional charge of any kind 
is allowed.” 
That was most unfair, the previous Cir- 
cular having told school managers that a 
distinction was to be made between the 
two classes in sending in their claims, 
and such an act of unfairness on the part 
of the Department certainly required 
some explanation. What explanations 
had been given hitherto? Two had been 
offered : one by the Vice President in 
the House of Commons, that the Memo- 
randum referred to Articles 80 and 85 of 
the Code providing that the managers 
were responsible for furnishing books 
and school apparatus ; and the other by 
the Public Accounts Committee of the 
House of Commons referring to the pro- 
viso in the Act as to fees not exceeding 
9d. For the satisfaction of many people 
who were very anxious on the subject, 
seeing that an apparent—he did not say 
intentional — unfairness had been com- 
mitted, he asked the Lord President to 
take the opinion of the Law Officers upon 
the legality of the Memorandum. This 
was a most important matter to them— 
Quod ultimum populus jussis in lex esto 
—he torgot the exact words ; but surely 
an Act of Parliament must override every 
other document of whatever kind, even 
supposing the Code (he did not think it 
did) made it imperative that books should 
be provided gratis. That was never in- 
tended, and it was very hard if any such 
proviso had been slipped into the Code 
without anybody knowing it. Much 
Judges’ Chambers-made legislation fre- 
quently followed upon Acts of Parlia- 
ment; but in this case not even the 
authority of sequence existed, for the 
Act followed the Code. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD asked whether 
the right rev. Prelate could quote what 
the Public Accounts Committee had said ? 

Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY had 
looked up the Report, and was sure they 
rested their case on the Act of 1870— 
that the fees for instruction should not 
exceed 9d., such fees not including school 
books and apparatus. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 


The Bishop of Salisbury 
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KimBer_ey): My Lords, I would point 
out to the right rev. Prelate that there 
has been no alteration in the actual prac- 
tice of the Department since the Act of 
1891. For many years past it has been 
a condition of the payment of the annual 
grant to these schools that no scholar 
should be refused admission without 
reasonable ground, and the Department 
had held, long before the Act of 1891, 
that the refusal of the parent to pay for 
books was not a reasonable ground on 
which the admission of a child to a 
school could be refused. So much for 
the former practice of the Department. 
In 1890, under the late Government, an 
Article was introduced into the Code on 
the subject of providing books, but that 
does not seem to me to be of the very 
essence of the matter. The question really 
before your Lordships is, What is the effect 
exactly of the Actof 1891? The rightrev. 
Prelate has quoted correctly the sections 
of the Act which bear upon this question. 
They are simply that if the fees did not 
amount to more than 10s., then no further 
fee could be charged. If, however, there 
was a fee beyond 10s., then in those 
schools where such a fee existed the fee 
might continue to be charged. The ques- 
tion that has arisen is whether the com- 
pulsory payment for books is to be re- 
garded as a fee, and the Public Accounts 
Committee, with whom the Department 
entirely agree, have held that such a pay- 
ment isa fee. That seems to me to be 
the clear ground which has been taken. 
There is no kind of hindrance to school 
managers selling books to such parents 
as might desire to purchase them, but 
they could not compel them to purchase 
them, and anything beyond what the Act 
of 1891 allows would be to interfere 
altogether with the principle of the Act, 
the very meaning and intention of which 
was to grant free education to children. 
This attempt to compel payment for 
books is really an attempt to take back 
the boon of free education, and unless 
that is clearly authorised by the Act the 
Memorandum imposes no hardship, but 
simply enforces the Act as it stands. 
The policy of the law is not in question, 
but I believe that the interpretation of 
the Act which has been given by the 
Department is quite correct. With re- 
gard to Form 167, which was issued 
under the late Government, I am not 
concerned to argue that it was very 
clearly worded. If I were asked for my 
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opinion, I should say it was not; but a 
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subsequent form was issued which 
amended it and made it quite clear, and 
the Memorandum subsequently issued 
does not alter in any respect what I am 
informed was laid down before. The 
question which the right rev. Prelate 
asks me I can answer very simply 
indeed. He asks me, first, whether we 
shall take the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown. As the Department is 
not aware that any question of doubt 
exists with regard to the legality of the 
Memorand im of March 9, 1893, they do 
not see any ground upon which they 
could take the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown. As to the Public Accounts 
Committee, the Department do not think 
it is their business to refer back to that 
Committee the question which the latter 
has already decided and as to which the 
Department entirely agree with them. 
Nor can I admit that sehools have been 
muleted at all, for they have been left 
in the position which the Act of 1891 
prescribed, and the practice is in accord- 
ance with the views taken by the De- 
partment for a number of years pre- 
viously. Itis not my business to state 
what form of action the managers of 
these schools ought to take if they desire 
to recover the money. I should say that 
they have no power whatever to recover 
the money, because it is not due to 
them. 

Tue Bishor or SALISBURY was 
exceedingly sorry the Lord President had 
given this answer to the questions, 
because he was doing a considerable and 
grave wrong to a number of innocent 
persons. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : How 
ean I be doing a wrong, when the law 
prescribes it ? 

Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY said, 
the Act of 1891 intended to draw a clear 
distinction between fees paid for instruc- 
tion and for books. He would defy any 
lawyer to read the Act and not see that. 
The Department had distinctly laid down 
that such charges might be made. 
What had happened ? In his own justi- 
fication he must give this illustration: 
The Inspector passed the accounts sent 
up to the Office containing the statement 
that a certain sum per week had been 
charged and received from parents. 
That sum was allowed without any 
question under Form 167. It was not 
until a year afterwards, when this docu- 
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ment was issued—which he ventured to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, 
changed the whole policy—that it was 
disallowed, and it seemed strange to say 
that those persons had no right by law 
to recover that money. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Then 
they had better try it. 


Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY asked 
the noble Earl against whom the action 
was to be brought ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I 
have not the slightest idea. 


Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY would 
ask whether the noble Earl was not 
bound to tell the House in what form an 
action would lie against a Public Depart- 
ment of which he was the head? He ought 
surely to be able to say how the honour of 
the Department was to be maintained in 
a Court of Law, and ought not to hide 
himself behind interpretations which he 
had simply given without defending. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
really must say I think the language of 
the right rev. Prelate is very extra- 
ordinary. He talks about the honour of 
the Department. Does he think that in 
the Department we do not act as honour- 
able men in the interpretations we give 
to the law, or that we have any other 
object than to administer thelaw? The 
only object of the Department is té ad- 
minister the law, and such language in 
reference to it is extremely offensive and 
wholly unjustifiable. As to bringing an 
action, did anybody in the world ever 
hear of a Department being called upon 
to tell anyone how to bring an action 
against them on a matter which the De- 
partment did not admit to be ground for 
an action? I cannot conceive anything 
more extraordinary than the suggestion 
that they should doso. The only object 
the Department has is to administer the 
law fairly and equitably. I do not say 
that mistakes may not sometimes bemade. 
I do not claim that the Department is 
infallible, but I do claim that they have 
acted from conscientious motives, and not 
from such motives as the right rev. Pre- 
late has imputed to them. 

Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY said, 
he was extremely sorry if in anything he 
had said he had offended the noble Earl, 
but he still ventured to think that this 
was a matter which ought to be referred 
to the Law Officers of the Crown 
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LUTON NATIONAL SCHOOL GRANTS. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 

*Lorp COLCHESTER asked the 
Lord President of the Council whether 
the grants due to Luton and Luton New 
Town National Schools for the year 
ending 30th September, 1893, had only 
just been paid ; and whether the reason 
alleged for the delay was that plans for 
improvements suggested by the Inspector 
at his last visit had not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Department ; and whether 
the Lord President would consider the 
hardship inflicted on schools by the non- 
payment of grants earned for past work 
pending the settlement of arrangements 
which referred to future work? When his 
attention was first called to this matter 
these grants had not, he believed, been 
made at all, but they had since been paid, 
The matter arose out of a difference be- 
tween the Department and the schools 
as to certain improvements which were 
necessary in future. The Department 
had power to compel -anything to be 
done which they thought necessary by 
withholding any future grant till it was 
carried out. But what was complained of 
here was that the grant was withheld for 
past services, thereby making the school 
unable to meet the liabilities they had in- 
curred, and to pay the ordinary expenses 
of the staff in carrying on the school. 
That was clearly a hardship. A dis- 
tinction should be made between what 
was owing and what was prospective, 
and schools should not be deprived of 
money due to them merely as a means of 
forcing them to carry out requirements 
in the future, and announcing to them 
that after a certain period they would be 
declared inefficient. He therefore asked 
the noble Earl whether that distinction 
would not be made in regard to future 
grants, and if any explanation could be 
given of what had been done in this case ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords: The explanation is extremely 
simple. There was no desire whatever 
on the part of the Department to deal 
hardly with this school. I need not go 
into details of the sanitary changes re- 
quired ; but it is sufficient for me to say 
that, according to the Report sent to the 
Department, the sanitary condition of 
these schools was not satisfactory, and the 
school managers were thereupon called 
upon to make the necessary alterations, 
and to submit plans in accordance with 
the requirements of the Department. 
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Not having done so, they in point of law 
forfeited the grant ; but the Department 
thought it very hard upon them to insist 
upon their losing the whole of the grant, 
and had postponed its payment until 
the managers had complied with the re- 
quirements of the Department. That is 
the only mode in which the Council can 
compel the managers to do what is required, 
and I think a good deal of consideration 
has been shown to them in the matter. 

Lorp COLCHESTER asked when the 
decision was announced to the managers ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
Inspector, after his visit in October, re- 
ported at some length upon the position 
of each school, and thereupon a corre- 
spondence ensued. 


TEACHING WELSH IN SCHOOLS. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Lord President if he had any 
objection to state what percentage of 
Welsh schools had taken up Welsh as 
a class subject ; in how many schools that 
had earned the “excellent merit” grant 
had Welsh been taught; the percentage 
of failures amongst Welsh pupil teachers 
in English composition? He said, these 
questions were not in any sense conten- 
tious, for they involved no complaint 
with regard to the Lord President 
or the Vice President. As a matter 
of fact, the course taken by the 
Department, which was thought by some 
people to be wrong, was begun under 
the late Government, for in the Code of 
1891-2 the teaching of Welsh was made 
a special subject. That was in conse- 
quence of what had been said by the 
Cymrodorion Society, and of what had 
appeared in some vernacular papers 
advocating that Welsh should be taught 
in the day schools. In the last Code, 
1892-3, the present Government had 
made it a “class ” subject. The question 
was not hostile to the teaching of the 
Welsh language; it was simply a plea 
for more attention in teaching English 
in Wales. The Chairman of the Welsh 
Land Commission (Lord Carrington) 
would bear him out, or would certainly 
not contradict his statement, that many 
of the witnesses called before that Com- 
mission regretted that their insufficient 
knowledge of English prevented them 
from going to England for the purpose 
of farming and taking part in the indus- 
tries there. But without going into that, 
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it was very clear that people who only 
spoke Welsh must be under a great dis- 
advantage. Even in the Welsh-speaking 
districts a farmer was at a loss if he 
could not speak to English dealers, 
nor read English agricultural news- 
papers. He had asked a Board school 
teacher in Anglesey whether he was 
satisfied with what the Department had 
done, and if he was now teaching Welsh, 
and he replied, “No, it is a special 
subject, and we do not want it here.” 
It was only in South Wales, and places 
where Welsh was dying out, that some 
people thought it would be well to keep 
it up by having it taught in the schools. 
A gentleman who spoke Welsh thoroughly 
had written to him— 

“It is difficult to conceive a more retrograde 

movement than that taken with regard to teach- 
ing Welsh inthe day schools. The great want of 
Welsh children is a thorough knowledge of 
English, for which the present Code makes no 
special provision, as it should do in the case of 
Wales. There is no man (unless he is a paid 
agitator) who wishes to have his child taught 
Welsh in the day school. The great complaint 
is, and has been, that the children are not 
taught English, and the better class of working 
men very often send their children to Liverpool 
or some other English town to learn English. . . . 
To introduce Welsh into the schools is simply 
ruinous, and, besides, I do not think one in 50 
of the schoolmasters knows Welsh grammar, 
though they speak Welsh colloquially.” 
An illustration of this difficulty in teach- 
ing Welsh grammar was that bardly two 
persons would be found to agree upon 
the reason for the permutation of initial 
consonants, which was now neglected in 
South Wales and had almost disappeared 
in Brittany. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I am not going to enter into the 
question of the advantage or otherwise 
of learning the Welsh language ; but my 
noble Friend need not be alarmed, I think, 
because it does not appear that much ad- 
vantage has been taken of making Welsh a 
class subject. The Department are not 
aware that any schools inspected have yet 
taken up Welsh as a class subject. It was 
only under the Code of 1893 that Welsh 
was first introduced into the list of possible 
class subjects, and that Code has not yet 
been a year in force. No school, there- 
fore, could yet have taken Welsh at the 
inspection without changing its class 
subjects in the course of the school year— 
a most unusual course. In the inspection 
year ended August 31, 1893, 21 depart- 
ments took Welsh as a specific subject, not 
as aclass subject. There has been no pro- 
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vision for the payment of an “excellent” or 
other merit grant in any Code since 1889. 
The higher principal grant of 14s.,to which 
it is presumed Lord Stanley of Alderley 
refers, was paid to 14 out of the 21 schools 
which took Welsh as a specific subject. 
The principal grant is paid according to 
and for proficiency in elementary subjects 
alone, and the Inspector, in awarding it, 
does not take into consideration whether 
Welsh is or is not tanght. No record has 
been kept of the failures amongst Welsh 
pupil teachers in English composition. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
expressed himself as much obliged for the 
answer the noble Earl had given, which 
he thought would be satisfactory to those 
who had desired the question to be put. 

SOUTHAMPTON BOARD SCHOOL 

INSPECTION. 
RESOLUTION. 

Lorpv MONTAGU or BEAULIEU 
called attention to the action of the 
Education Department in regard to the 
School Board of Southampton in ordering 
a second inspection of one of the 10 
schools belonging to that School Board 
on private representations made to the 
Edueation Department by the National 
Union of Teachers, which the Education 
Department had declined to furnish to 
the Southampton School Board, and 
notwithstanding the knowledge that the 
School Board had refused to apply to the 
Education Department for a second 
inspection ; and moved for copies of all 
the Correspondence between the Educa- 
tion Department and the National Union 
of Teachers and the School Board of 
Southampton. He was sorry to give 
the Lord President more trouble after so 
many long nights’ hard work, and would 
try to be as brief as possible. The matter 
was local and not of great importance, 
but it involved a question of principle, 
concerning, first, the relations between 
teachers, School Boards, and managers ; 
secondly, the proper discipline and subor- 
dination of teachers to managers ; and, 
thirdly, the relations between the latter 
and the Education Department. The facts 
were simple. An adverse Report was sent 
in 1893 regarding an infant school at 
Northend belonging to the Southampton 
School Board. The Report reflected some- 
what seriously on the head teacher, who, 
being dissatisfied with it, asked to have 
an examination of the school. The Board 
considered the application, and for 
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reasons satisfactory to themselves re- 
fused the head mistress’s request. There- 
upon she appealed to Mr. Yoxall, the 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Union, and 
induced him to take up her case. He 
seemed to have made an inspection of 
the school on his own account, without 
the permission or knowledge of the 
Board, not, however, occupying much 
time over it, for the documents showed 
he only spent 20 minutes in the inspec- 
tion. He sent a confidential communi- 
cation to the Education Department, who 
thereupon ordered a second inspection of 
the school. The Board was never con- 
sulted about the matter by the Depart- 
ment, and did not refer to it in any way 
in ordering the second inspection. In 
this the Department had shown a great 
want of courtesy to the school managers, 
though no doubt they disclaimed any such 
intention, and the Chairman of the Board 
had accepted that disclaimer in the best 
possible spirit. When the Board com- 
plained of not having been consulted in the 
matter they were told it did not really con- 
cern them, but only Her Majesty's Inspee- 
tor, and that the second inspection had 
been ordered to investigate the charges of 
harshness and partiality which had been 
made against him. No doubt it was 
open to anybody to hear what was to be 
said on matters of this kind; but as the 
school was under theresponsible manage- 
ment of a Board, they felt that they 
should have been communicated with in 
the first instance to ascertain whether 
they thought Mr. Burrows had acted in 
any way harshly to the head mistress. 
This was a very serious matter as re- 
garded school inspections. The first 
question was, whether the Department 
was to receive confidential communica- 
tions from persons outside against their 
own Inspectors or against school managers 
and act upon them? Or, still worse, 
were they to refuse to put those com- 
munications or charges into the hands of 
the persons against whom they were 
made ? That was one of the worst 
features of the whole proceeding, because 
the Department were asked to hand over 
the charges which had been made. A 
serious attack had been made upon Her 
Majesty’s Inspector, a man of great 
ability and known to his Lordship, 
strictly carrying out his duties without 
fear or favour, and who, at the same 
time, had the confidence of almost every- 
body connected with teaching in that 
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district. The only result of the attack 
made upon him had been that the 


teachers in his district had held a meet- 
ing at which they had expressed the 
greatest confidence in him. But his 
Lordship was not concerned in defending 
Her Majesty’s Inspector. The School 
Board were entitled to know what the 
charges made confidentially against“him 
were, though Mr. Burrows himself had 
not apparently asked to be supplied with 
them. The gentleman who undertook 
to send the charges had the effrontery 
to say he was trying to defend the 
Southampton School Board against the 
tyranny of Her Majesty’s Inspector, 
which seemed to be going rather far. 
Attention should be drawn particularly 
to the fact that this was altogether a 
new departure for the Department in 
matters of this kind. If the Depart- 
ment were to receive from persons out- 
side confidential communications against 
persons connected with the School 
Boards an end would be put to all disci- 
pline amongst the teachers, who would 
say—‘If we cannot get the Board of 
Managers to take up our case, we will 
go to some outside person or the Secre- 
tary of some Trades Union, and get 
him to espouse our cause, and 
get something done for us which we 
cannot get done on the merits of the case 
alone.” Under those circumstances, 
the matter became of serious import. 
Though this particular case might not 
appear to be in itself of any great im- 
portance as a mere local affair, yet if the 
application of this new principle was to 
be universal the relations between School 
Boards and teachers would become very 
unpleasant ; discipline would be relaxed, 
and it would no longer be possible to 
control the teachers if they thought some 
outside individuals would be listened to 
by the Department, which would set 
aside the decisions of school managers 
and order an inspection to be held which 
the Board of Management had refused to 
ask for themselves. He would, there- 
fore, be glad to ‘hear what explana- 
tion the Lord President might kindly be 
able to give on this subject, and he asked, 
in common justice to the parties concerned, 
that the School Board should be favoured 
with the confidential communications on 
which the Department had acted. 


Moved— 


“That there be laid before the House copies of 
all the Correspondence between the Education 
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Department and the School Board of South- 
ampton with respect to the action of the 
Education Department, in regard to the School 
Board of Southampton, in ordering a second in- 
ae of one of the 10 schools belonging to 
that School Board on private representations 
made to the Education Department by the 
Nationa! Union of Teachers."—(T7he Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
Lords, speaking first of the rights of the 
Department and not as to how they 
exercise them, it is the absolute right of 
the Department to hold an inspection at 
any time, and, if necessary, without any 
notice ; and that right it cannot possibly 
forego; but in the present case notice was 
given. It is a perfect mistake to suppose, 
as the noble Lord appears to do, that 
there was any inquiry into the conduct 
of the School Board; it was a totally 
different thing. The Department re- 
ceived a confidential letter of complaint 
respecting one of their own Inspectors 
and of his Report. The noble Lord 1s 
under a curious misapprehension if he 
thinks it is contrary to the discipline and 
practice of the Department to receive a 
complaint of that nature from any 
quarter whatever. Numbers of such 
complaints are received in all Depart- 
ments ; and it is for the Department to 
judge whether any and what inquiry 
should be made into them. — In this case 
two Inspectors were sent down to inquire 
not into the conduct of the Board at all, 
but whether their own officer had in any 
way acted wrongly. It was a great mistake 
to suppose that there was any intention 
to review the recommendation that had 
been made by Mr. Burrows as to the 
aunual graut after the first inspection. 
This was not at all in controversy ; and 
the object of the second inspection was 
solely to assist the Department in form- 
ing an opinion as to the truth of the 
charges which had been brought against 
their own officer. There was no reflec- 
tion of any sort upon the Southampton 
School Board. The result of the inquiry 
was that the Inspector complained of 
(Mr. Burrows), was entirely exculpated 
from the charges brought against him to 
the satisfaction of the Department. With 
regard to the production of Papers, the 
matter did not in any way concern the 
School Board ; and I cannot produce confi- 
dential Papers with respect to the conduct 
of one of the Department’s officers, I am 
quite prepared to produce the Correspon- 
dence with the Southampton School Board. 
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*Lorp KNUTSFORD: My Lords, 
after hearing the explanation given, I 
must say I do not think the answer of 
the noble Ear! is altogether satisfactory 
as regards the action of the Department 
towards the School Board. The Depart- 
ment might, in common courtesy and 
justice, have asked the School Board for 
an explanation of the circumstances of 
the examination which had been com- 
plained of. Of course, the Department 
must receive confidential communica- 
tions ; but in this case it has taken action 
upon such a communication; and as 
that action affected the School Board, I 
think some information as to the nature 
of the communication should have been 
given to the Board. The noble Earl does 
not seem to me to appreciate that this 
charge against the Inspector was based 
mainly upon his examination of this 
infant school : there may have been other 
charges, but surely it was the proper thing 
for the Department to ask for a state- 
ment of the circumstances connected with 
that examination before they held a 
second examination, and had they done 
so they would have found that the Board 
were satisfied with the Inspectors’ 
Report. Instead of taking this course, 
they communicate behind the back of 
the School Board with Mr. Yoxall and 
the head teacher. That, I think, was 
an unfair thing to the School Board, and 
I must say that feeling has not been 
relieved by the answer of the noble Earl. 
He says there was no charge against the 
Board, but they were implicated in the 
matter, as it was their infant school 
which was examined, and they had 
declined to ask for a second examination. 
The action of the head teacher was thus 
an appeal against them ; and the Depart- 
ment should not, without communicating 
with them, have sent down to have 
another special examination. |The De- 
partment is bound, of course, to read con- 
fidential Reports from anyone who may 
choose to send them ; but before acting 
upon one which bears, as in this case, 
upon School Board matters, they should, 
I am disposed to think, say to whoever 
makes the Report—* We are prepared to 
act upon this, but we shall not hold our- 
selves bound to treat it as confidential.” 
This course is often taken, and I think it 
would have been the proper course in this 
case, 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : With 
great deference to my noble Friend, I 
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must say I entirely dissent from him, I 
think it would be most prejudicial to the 
Public Service to admit that a confiden- 
tial Report with regard to one of the 
officers of » Department is to be produced. 
My noble Friend is far more versed in 
these matters than Iam ; but as I under- 
stand it is suggested that the-Board should 
have been recognised as having a kind of 
right to take part in the inquiry 

Lorpv KNUTSFORD : No; only that 
they should have been asked for an ex- 
planation of the circumstances. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: That 
was a matter solely in the discretion of 
the two Inspectors who were sent down. 

Lorp KNUTSFORD: Then I have 
not made myself understood. What I 
am pointing out is the fault of the De- 
partment in not asking for an explana- 
tion of the circumstances before they 
determined to send down these two special 
Inspectors. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
is entirely a matter of discretion. Of 
course, I do not know the precise cireum- 
stances sufficiently to say there might 
not be a difference of opinion as to the 
mode of procedure in this particular 
matter; but it seems to me that, where an 
inquiry is being made into the conduct of 
an officer, possibly it would not be 
prudent to make other inquiries before- 
hand. To do that would be very likely 
to prevent your arriving at the truth, and 
it would not have been fair to the 
Inspector. Something very different was 
required to exonerate him, and the 
proper course, as I think, was taken of 
sending down two Inspectors to make 
the inquiry in the manner they thought 
most desirable. My noble Friend thinks 
the proper mode would have been to 
communicate first with the Board. I do 
not think so at all. If it had been a 
matter affecting the conduct of the Board, 
then I admit they should have been con- 
sulted in the first instance; but I think 
this is just the kind of matter in which 
the Department should send down its 
Inspectors to find out the truth in the 
best way they could without communi- 
cating with the Board, and that by doing 
so they were more likely to arrive ata 
fair and just conclusion. 

Lorp MONTAGU or BEAULIEU 
said, he had not stated that charges 
were made against the Board. The 
whole matter arose out of the inspection 
of the school, and the complaint was 
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made by the schoolmistress, who had 
made representations to the Board. The 
Board had refused to ask the intervention 
of the Department ; and then the school- 
mistress appealed to Mr. Yoxall, of the 
National Union of Teachers, at whose 
instance the Department ordered inquiry 
without communicating with the Board. 
If there had been charges to be dealt 
with outside, that would have been a 
different matter; but the School Board 
had refused to ask the Department to 
order a re-inspection, and they had never- 
theless ordered it on the ipse diait of a 
person entirely outside. The School Board 
should have been communicated with. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
would have been to make the School 
Board judges in the matter. 

Lorpv KNUTSFORD : It would have 
prevented the Department working in 
the dark. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL): My Lords, it seems to me 
that this case involves a matter of some 
importance. It is most valuable to every 
Department that it should receive con- 
fidential communications, and should 
exercise its own judgment with regard to 
the extent to which it will act upon 
them. If such communications could not 
be received most important knowledge, 
which it is most important a Department 
should have, would fail to reach them. 
Therefore, I should certainly regard it as 
most unfortunate that any Department 
should not be entitled to receive con- 
fidential communications from any 
quarter, and to act upon them absolutely 
at its own diseretion. Personally, I 
must protest against the doctrine that a 
Public Department has not the right to 
act as it may think expedient for the 
public interest in a confidential matter, 
and that the Department is not the sole 
and exclusive judge of the best mode of 
prosecuting its inquiry. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Does 
the noble Lord move for the production 
of the Correspondence with the Board, 
leaving out that with the National Union 
of Teachers ? 

Lorpv MONTAGU or BEAULIEU 
said, he would ask for that. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Five o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 12th February 1894. 





UNEMPLOYED ON TOWER HILL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv ROOKWOOD, having given 
private notice of the question, asked the 
Government whether their attention had 
been called to an account of a recent 
meeting of the unemployed on Tower 
Hill, when the organiser of the meeting, 
Mr. J. S. Williams, was reported to have 
used the following words :— 

“Tf the police dealt blows on their side, the 
unemployed would have chemicals on theirs, 
and were determined to use them, with the ob- 
ject of sending the police to Heaven by chemical 
parcel post,” 

He need scarcely say that statement was 
received by the audience with loud 
cheers. Mr. Williams went on to say— 

“ All constables in two lines of police could 

be removed by a piece the size of a penny 
carried in the pocket. Never again would the 
unemployed march by the Embankment route ; 
and, even if it should mean the loss of a few 
lives, they meant to have the procession again, 
probably next Saturday week, when the police 
would not have all on their side.” 
Since he put the notice down on the 
Paper he had received letters from 
several people, some of whom had been 
present at one or more of these Tower 
Hill meetings, and one from the chaplain 
of the College at Northfleet, who stated 
that the warders of the Tower and the 
policemen on duty on Tower Hill had 
told him that they constantly felt their 
blood run cold at the blasphemous and 
disloyal sentences used by these men, 
He wished to ask whether Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to take steps to 
protect the police from this new danger, 
implied in the words quoted, in the exe- 
cution of their duty ? 

Lorpv VERNON: The Home Secre- 
tary has been making inquiries as to 
what was said at the meeting to which 
the noble Lord has referred. At present 
those inquiries are not complete. No 
doubt the noble Lord has seen that 
Williams has written to the papers 
stating that what he was reported to 
have said is not strictly accurate. The 
Secretary of State is of opinion that 
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meanwhile the police are under no 
apprehension that what the speaker said 
will have any serious effect. He will 
continue making inquiries, but I am 
afraid that I can give no further answer 
to the noble Lord. 

Lorpvj ROOKWOOD said, that in 
consequence of the answer just given, he 
proposed in the circumstances on a later 
day to call attention again to the 
subject. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBer_ey): I am afraid the noble 
Lord, being rather out of Order, was 
misled by something I said to him. I 
observe the noble Lord has a question to 
this effect on the Paper for another day, 
and, therefore, it is not strictly in Order 
to ask it now. For that purpose he 
should have removed the question from. 
the Paper, and this should not be taken 
as a precedent. 

Lorpv ROOKWOOD said, he had 
acted innocently, and had certainly been 
misled by what the noble Ear! had said 
to him. 


COLONIAL ACTS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (The Marquess 
of Riron) : My Lords, I beg to lay on 
the Table a Bill for the confirmation of 
Local Acts in certain Colonies in Australia 
which have been found to require confir~ 
mation by the Imperial Legislature. The 
matter is one of a pressing nature, and 
therefore I beg to state that I shall move 
the Second Reading to-morrow and also. 
the suspension of the Standing Orders 
with the view to passing the Bill 
through all its stages to-morrow. 

A Bill to confirm certain Acts of Colonial 
Legislatures—Was presented by the Marquess. 
of Ripon ; read 1*; to be printed ; and to be 
read 2* To-morrow ; and Standing Order No, 
XX XIX. to be considered in order to its being- 
dispensed with. (No. 298.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND. 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 296.) 
REPORT. 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 
Clause 1, page 2, line 3, leave out (“to 
be”). 
L 
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Clause 3, page 2, line 29, leave out’ 


(“ chosen ”) and insert (“elected ”). 


*TuE Eart or SELBORNE moved an 
Amendment providing that the Parish 
Councillors in a rural parish should be 
chosen from among such of the parochial 
electors, or those who had during the whole 
of the 12 months preceding the election 
resided in the parish “as are personally 
rated to the poor rate.” The object of his 
Amendment was to ensure that those who 
represented the parish on its Council 
should, at all events, bear their share in 
the expenditure which the Council im- 
posed upon the parish. Before giving 
reasons for the Amendment he asked 
their Lordships’ permission to add, after 
“ Overseers” in the last line of it, words 
from the corresponding section of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882— 

“‘ And paying or tendering the full amount (if 
any) then remaining unpaid of the poor rate last 
made in respect of the property.” 

If the House approved of the addition of 
Lord Winchilsea’s Amendment to this, he 
would offer no objection. Many of their 
Lordships had felt great difficulties 
arising out of the absence from-the Bill 
of any security that those to whom the 
power of raising and spending rates was 
given should themselves be directly liable 
to the payment of those rates. He would 
not enter into a disquisition upon the 
relation of rates to rents. Theoretically, 
of course, it was in the power of land- 
lords to readjust from time to time the 
rents of small tenants as rates increased, 
but few good landlords would do so with- 
out pressing necessity, or at all events, 
without some change in the tenancy. 
Some might use the power, but the 
majority would use it with great reluct- 
ance. It was an unfounded assumption, 
in point of fact, that the rates, however 
they might be increased, would be added 
to the rent. As a general rule, they 
would not. Any wholesale disturbance 
of compounding arrangements would not 
only occasion inconvenience in collection, 
but would distarb the existing relations 
between smaller tenants and their land- 
lords—a most undesirable thing. On the 
other hand,: had the House excluded all 
who were not directly rated for parochial 
purposes they would have been landed in 
another set of serious difficulties. They 
had passed one Amendment which was 
thought by some to be beyond their 
legitimate power, and could not,- there- 
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fore, confidently be reckoned upon as 
likely to be retained, that the rates 
raised under this Act for parochial 
purposes should be levied specially, 
and should not be part of the poor 
rate. Even if retained, however, that 
would be but @ very limited security. 
In the first place, it would not apply to 
rates under the adoptive Acts; and, 
secondly, this special rate would have 
nothing to do with the poorrate, Butin 
the operation of the Act as regarded 
District Councils the poor rate was the 
most important matter to be considered. 
Nothing, therefore, had been done towards 
making it a condition of the exercise of 
the electoral power in parishes that the 
electors should be directly rated to the 
poor rate, The addition their Lordships 
had made to the Bill preventing the 
transfer to the Parish Councils of the 
power of rating owners instead of occu- 
piers would merely prevent the extension, 
compulsorily, of the existing state of 
things ; it would not operate in regard 
to powers of compounding already exer- 
cised. A great blot would remain in 
the Bill unless something were .ione to 
obtain some security against so dangerous 
and unprecedented a power as that of 
taxation by those who did not themselves 
pay; but the principle would be saved 
and security practically obtained without 
either limiting the electoral franchise in 
parishes or interfering with the com- 
pounding system, if it were provided 
that the persons elected to these bodies, 
and having the raising and control of rates, 
should themselves be personally rated 
to the poor rate. That was his pro- 
posal; it would interfere with no 
existing arrangements, would create no 
friction between landlord and tenant, and 
would not silence the voice in parish 
meeting or in elections of a single inhabi- 
tant of the parish; while it would ensure 
that those who imposed the rates and 
spent the money should themselves hare 
an equal interest with the other rate- 
payers in what they were doing, and 
should bear their own proportionate 
share of the burden they were im- 
posing on others. It would be a security 
against reckless extravagance, while not 
operating against just, reasonable, and 
beneficial expenditure. The greatest 
objection seemed to be that, if external 
pressure were brought to bear upon these 
bodies, it might not bea sufficient security ; 
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but probably in the very great majority of. 
rural parishes, the Parish Councils, District 
Councils, and Boards of Guardians would 
be trusted by those who elected them to 
use properly the power in their hands. 
He could not see any reasonable objec- 
‘tion in principle to the proposal, 
especially accompanied by the power of 
anyone to qualify himself by giving 
notice, and paying up any arrear of 
rates. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 30, after the word (“ among") 
to insert the words (“such of”), after the word 
(parish ”) to insert the words (‘‘as are per- 
sonally rated to the poor rate”), and after the 
word (“persons”) to insert the words (“so 
rated”). 

Line 35, after (“ fifteen") to add (“ Provided 
that any occupier of rateable property within the 
— may, notwithstanding anything in the 

‘oor Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869, 
contained or done under that Act, claim to be 
personally rated in respect of such property, 
and every occupier giving notice in writing of 
such claim to the Overseers and paying or 
tendering the full amount (if any) then re- 
maining unpaid of the poor rate last made in 
respect of the property, shall be rated accord- 
ingly ”).—(The Earl of Selborne.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
noble and learned Friend will probably 
have anticipated that I am not able to 
agree to the proposal, which would limit 
in a very invidious way the rights of the 
electors constituted under the Bill. It 
would exelude all those persons who are 
residents and not ratepayers who get 
votes under the Bill, and all those who 
are electors by virtue of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise and are not rate- 
payers. Anyone, therefore, occupying in 
a tenement house a separate room would 
require to have it rated, and would be 
involved in the difficulty which I do, not 
think even the ingenuity of my noble 
and learned Friend himself would be able 
to solve—that of contracting to pay the 
rate for six months for premises held on 
a weekly tenancy. Many agricultural 
labourers hold on tenancies at a month's 
notice. Those are only some of the in- 
conveniences which would arise, You 
cannot touch the system of compounding 
at any point (unless you abolish it alto- 
gether) without meeting difficulties with 
regard to different liabilities and the 

sition of the various persons affected. 

he Amendment would do a considerable 
amount of damage to the Bill, and would 
create a large amount of dissatisfaction, 
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to obtain a result which, I think, would 
be extremely small in regard to the ex- 
penditure of the parish, I do not believe 
that each person will have to pay in 
addition for the rates, but that there 
will be a readiness to consider the 
general interests of the parish; and 
that while by this provision you would 
cause great discontent you would not 
secure any real economy in the expendi- 
ture of the money. 

Lorp BELPER said, that he had 
considerable sympathy with the desire 
to make the electors sensible of the result 
of expenditure by securing that those 
who had the power of rating should 
themselves be rated; but there were 
practical objections to the noble Earl's 
proposal. In small parishes the effect 
of it would be to exclade men whom it 
was most desirable to have upon the 
Council—the manager of works or the 
bailiff of a farm—who would come under 
the service franchise, and who would be 
most valuable in parish work. He 
could not, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I do not think the objection 
which has just been stated is one that 
will be much felt in practice, because it 
would be very easy for the owners of 
houses of that kind to be placed on 
the rate book if necessary — if the 
owner desired to be a member of 
the Parish Council. The noble Earl 
the Leader of the House has stated a 
number of objections of detail. But to 
avy proposal that could be made upon 
this complex subject of compounding 
many such objections could be urged. 
The noble Earl did not meet the broad 
argument that the Bill is placing in the 
hands of those who are not ratepayers 
the power of taxing those who are. The 
noble Earl did not see what a violent 
departure from the policy which has 
hitherto been pursued by Parliament 
is involved in that principle. I fear 
that the result in some parts of the 
country would be great expenditure and 
great injustice. Ido not regard Lord 
Selborne’s proposal as complete and 
adequate, but it gives something in the 
nature of a security to those who desire 
that the people who fix the rate should 
have something of their own at risk— 
some interest in economy. Even that 
slender security the Leader of the House 
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would sweep away on mere grounds of 
petty detail. It seems as though the 
Government were anxious that those 
who are not interested in economy should 
have the absolute decision as to expendi- 
ture. Ican only regret that the Govern- 
ment have taken this view. It will 
seriously injure the operation of the 
Bill, and it will produce a serious 
struggle in many parts of the country. 
Without saying that I find in the pre- 
sent proposal any substitute for those 
larger proposals which it has been neces- 
sary to abandon, I still think there is 
sufficient value in it to induce me to say 
that if my noble and learned Friend 
Fate the Amendment to a Division, 
shall give him my hearty support. 


On Question? their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 84; Not-Contents 42. 
Amendment agreed to. 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA 
moved to insert, at the end of the Earl of 
Selborne’s Amendment, a proviso that 
any person so claiming should be entitled, 
so long as he should continue to be per- 
sonally rated, to deduct in each year 
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from the rent payable by him in respect. 


of such property aun amount equal to the 
average annual rates levied upon such 
property during the three years pre- 
ceding the making of such claim, and for 
any period less than a year in propor- 
tion. It was unnecessary for him to say 
much in support of it after what the 
noble and learned Lord had said. Par- 
liament could enforce no absolute secu- 
rity that the landlord should reduce the 
rent which his tenant should pay. Still, 
this proviso would give some security, 
because it would enable the tenant to 
deduct in every case from the rent which 
he owed to the landlord a sum equal to 
the annual rates on the property averaged 
by the preceding three years. When 
the ratepayer decided to take upon him- 
self the duties of public life, he would 
be entitled upon paying his rates to 
make that deduction. He would not 
express an opinion upon the Amend- 
ment their Lordships had just accepted ; 
but having listened to the remarks of the 
noble and learned Lord, he thought it 
advisable this proviso should be inserted 
to make the intention plain. 


Amendment moved, 
In 2, line 35, at end of Earl of Sel- 


borne’s Amendments, to insert (“ Provided also 
The Marquess of Salisbu 
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that any person so claiming shall be entitled, 
so long as he shall continue to be personally 
rated, to deduct in each year from the rent pay- 
able by him in respect of such property, an 

amount equal to the average annual rates 
levied upon such property during the three 
years preceding the making of such claim, and 
for mir ear east riod less than a year in proportion "’). 
rl of Winchilsea). 


fos Duxe or RICHMOND anpb 
GORDON said, he really must protest 
against the insertion of this Amendment, 
because the noble Lord appeared toargue 
from false premises that in all cases the 
rent charged by the landlord covered the 
rate. That was not so. Supposing he 
let cottages at 1s. a week, and the tenants 
were to deduct from that the amount 
of the rate, how much would he be likely 
to get for his rent? Very little—indeed 
hardly anything. It would be very 
unjust to insert this Amendment, and 
would offer a premium to landlords to 
raise the rent of their cottages, a pro- 
ceeding which nobody would wish to see 
encouraged. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the Amendment illus- 
trated the difficulty of dealing with the 
matter in the way in which their Lord- 
ships had just done. The rent paid at the 
present time was rent in which the rates 
were included; but the result would be 
that the occupier, whose rent now in- 
eluded the rates, would only enjoy his 
full rights under this Bill by paying the 
rates in addition to his rent. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he would not put the 
House to the trouble of dividing. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 4 (Use of schoolroom). 


Lorp CLINTON moved to omit the 
word “ public” in the phrase “any suit- 
able public room.” He explained that 
his object was to limit as much as pos- 
sible the compulsory use of schoolrooms, 
because the moving of furniture and other 
necessary preparations for meetings would 
occasion great wear and tear in the case 
of such rooms, for which the managers 
would receive no compensation. In many 
places there were rooms in Town Halls 
and other buildings which, although not 
public in the sense in which that word 
was used in the clause, were admirably 
suited for parish and Council meetings. 
It was difficult to understand why any 
suitable room should not be used. As 
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a right rev. Prelate had pointed out the 
other night, schoolrooms were now 
constantly required even after school 
hours for educational purposes, as 
Evening Continuation Schools and 
for the instruction of pupil teachers. 
Consequently, they were seldom available 
for other purposes. It was not in the 
interest of the children that crowded 
meetings should be held in the school- 
rooms at night, attended by people who 
would have to come through muddy 
country lanes; and he would ask their 
Lordships to consider what the condition 
of the schools would be with regard to 
cleanliness and ventilation the next 
morning. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 31, 
to leave out the word (“ public ”).—( The 
Lord Clinton.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
did not know whether it would recom- 
mend the wording of this clause to their 
Lordships were he to state that this 
word was introduced at the suggestion of 
a distinguished Member of the late Go- 
vernment in the other House, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. The noble Lord seemed 
to him to be far too anxious to limit the 
use of these schoolrooms. Though he 

. was not desirous of again repeating what 
had already been urged, and seemed to be 
very disagreeable to some Members of 
the House—namely, that these schools 
could not be regarded simply as private 
schools - he must again say that it was 
absolutely impossible that schools which 
were largely supported now out of the 
Public Exchequer—however the build- 
ings might have been erected —should be 
looked upon as simply private property, 
Such buildings, being largely State sup- 
ported, might reasonably be regarded as 
quasi-public buildings. He thought that 
the result of the word being omitted 
would be to limit the use of the schools, 
and, therefore, he could not consent to its 
omission. 

*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
neither of the previous speeches had gone 
to the Amendment as he understood it. 
As he understood the Amendment, it did 
not apply to the school at all, but to the 
room, if there was any other suitable for 
the purpose, whether public or private ; 
and, so far from limiting the use of the 
schools, the Amendment, in his judgment, 
enlarged the scope of the clause. He really 
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could not understand the objection, for 
the word “public” seemed to be quite 
useless. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
did not see that the Amendment would 
accomplish anything, or make any prac- 
tical difference. Supposing the owner 
of a private house were willing to allow 
a meeting to be held there, it would be 
for the Parish Council to decide whether 
that was suitable or not. The clause 
as it stood merely authorised the Parish 
Council, if they thought right, to claim 
the use of the schoolroom when another 
room was not to be obtained free of 
charge. 

*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
hoped their Lordships would adopt this 
Amendment. In a parish he knew two 
rooms were available, which were ex- 
cluded by the clause as it stood. One 
was in a house which had formerly been 
a public-house and was now closed; the 
other was a reading or recreation room, 
which was private property. 


On Question, whether (“public”) 
shall stand part of the Bill ? their Lord- 
ships divided:— Contents 54; Not- 
Contents 61. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Transfer of certain powers 
of Vestry and other authorities to Parish 
Council). 


*TueE Eart or SELBORNE moved 
to insert after “ charities” the words “ or 
constituted by any special trust.” He 
should not have thought this necessary, but 
for the exception of ecclesiastical charities. 
The intention of the clause was simply 
to transfer certain official duties, powers, 
and liabilities of Churchwardens to the 
Parish Councils, and with that intention 
it was not necessary to interfere, affairs 
of the Church and ecclesiastical charities 
being excluded. In Clause 15, dealing 
with funds of which parish officers were 
trustees, their Lordships had struck out 
the words which, in the Bill as intro- 
duced, were applicable to Church- 
wardens. The fact of the introduction 
of that special clause plainly showed 
that the sixth clause was only intended 
by the framers of the Bill to refer to the 
legal and official duties of Church wardens 
as such, and not as trustees. If it was 
seriously urged that special trusts vested 
in Churchwardens ought to be transferred, 
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it could not be in the manner of this 
clause, by which the Parish Council, as 
a Corporation, would take the place of 
the Churchwardens. What he now pro- 
posed was consistent with what had been 
done in Committee. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 23, after the word (“charities”) 
to insert the words (“or are constituted by any 
special trust ”).—(Zhe Earl of Selburne.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY in- 
quired whether it was intended by this 
Amendment to provide that Church- 
wardens should continue to be trustees 
of purely secular charities ? It might be 
that the noble and learned Earl was quite 
right in thinking it was merely conse- 
quential upon another Amendmentalready 
made. He did not see why, with regard 
to these trusts, Churchwardens, who had 
no more to do with them than anyone 
else, should continue to be trustees. He 
could not see why in cases of feual 
allotment under the Enclosure Acts 
Church wardens should remain the trustees. 
His impression was there were many 
eases of that kind. It was, however, 
very difficult to follow the exact effect 
of the Amendment. If the noble and 
learned Earl thought such a case as he 
had mentioned would be a special trust, 
it would certainly make a large inroad 
into the Bill, 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
such cases of property vested under Acts 
of Parliament in Churchwardens and 
Overseers, only, were already dealt with 
by Clause 5. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL) said, he was doubtful 
whether, for the purposes of the noble and 
learned Earl, the words would be necessary 
—whether the powers and duties of the 
Churchwardens to transfer would include 
the execution of instruments dealing 
with the trust vested in the Church- 
wardens. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendments. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

Clause 7, page 7, line 26, leave out the word 
(‘“in-’), and insert the words (* for the whole or 
part of ”). 

The Earl of Selborne 
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Clause 8 (Additional powers of Parish 
Councils). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Amendment in this clause at lines 
35 and 36 was in consequence of a promise 
given to the noble Marquess opposite, 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
consider the retention of the words 
“other public purposes.” It was thought 
they were too wide, and therefore he 
moved, 

To leave out the words (‘other public 
purposes”) and insert the words (“for any 
ee poor connected with parish business or 
with the powers or duties of the Parish Council 
or parish meeting ”’). ) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp DE RAMSEY said, the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had promised before the Report 
stage to look into the point as to the 
insertion after “Corporation” of the 
words “navigation or Land Drainage 
Authority.” He hoped the noble 
Marquess would be able to agree to that. 
Amendment. 


THE Margvess or RIPON said, he 
had looked into the matter, and was: 
advised that the words “ Corporation and 
persons ” covered the whole ground. 
Any bodies interested in the matter must. 
be either one or the other within the 
meaning of the Act, and, consequently, 
the Amendment was unnecessary. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, as he 
had not expected to be in the House that. 
day, he had asked his noble Friend Lord 
Onslow to undertake to look after his. 
Amendment to insert words providing 
that in the matter of water supply the 
Parish Councils shall be 
“subject ;to such restrictions as is by Section 
52 of the Public Health Act, 1875, imposed om 
a Local Authority.” 

It was thought desirable that these Parish 
Councils should not become traders in 
water and rivals of the Water Companies. 
There appeared to be no question of 
principle involved: it was simply whe- 
ther the Bill was so drawn as to give 
effect to the views which had been ex- 
pressed by the Government in reference 
to the position of the Provincial Water 
Companies, who thought there was a 
danger in the Bill of Parish Councils 
being allowed to set up rival water 
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works where Provincial Companies were 
able and willing to furnish a supply. A 
distinct assurance had been given by the 
Government that that was not their 
desire—and they believed the Bill carried 
out that intention—that the Parish 
Councils should become traders in regard 
to water supply where Water Companies 
existed. That, however, had not been 
considered satisfactory, and an opinion 
had been obtained from counsel (Mr. 
Balfour Browne, Q.C.) who said that 

“ Having read the clause in the Bill, and the 
shorthand notes of the proceedings in the 
House upon the Amendment of Lord Wemyss, 
notwithstanding Lord Ripon’s assurance that 
the Government had not the least desire to 
confer powers upon Parish Councils to execute 
waterworks, it did constitute them bodies for 
carrying out such works,” 
and he said, therefore, that some further 
Amendment was necessary. Under those 
circumstances, the Government being 
anxious to protect these Provincial 
Water Companies, could not reasonably 
object to the insertion of words giving 
them the protection asked for, which it 
was necessary they should have. He 
therefore moved the Amendment stand- 
ing in Lord Onslow’s name. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 8, line 18, after the word (“ person”) 
to insert the words (“and subject to such 
restriction as is by Section 52 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, im 1 on a Local Autho- 
rity ”).—(The Earl of Wemyss.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said 
that, according to the view of the Go- 
vernment, the Bill did not authorise the 
Parish Councils to execute waterworks. 
Under the Public Health Act, if Rural 
Sanitary Authorities proposed to execute 
waterworks they were to give notice to 
any existing Water Company. No doubt 
the Water Companies were very tenacious 
of their rights, and exceedingly anxious 
that nobody should be able to utilise any 
water supply but themselves. It would, 
however, be carrying things to an absurd 
excess to say that a Parish Council 
should not have power to bring water 
from a stream to a tank without being 
exposed to opposition by a Water Com- 
pany. No doubt counsel who were con- 


sulted would advise that the companies 
should be on the safe side, but any fears 
on that score were quite unfounded. 
Under the Bill a company would have all 
the right to redress that it now. had if it 
were interfered with. 


The Bill, there- 
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fore, was sufficiently fenced to prevent 
any injury to Water Companies ; but to 
insert this Amendment would be to inter- 
pose a quite unnecessary barrier which 
would very much hamper the Parish 
Councils. 


Tue Ear or ONSLOW said, that a 
Parish Council ought not to be allowed 
to constitute itself a Water Authority to 
compete with an existing company ; 
and he hoped the noble Earl would 
persevere with the Amendment. The 
word “rights” referred not to the 
rights of the company, but to the 
preceding words “spring or springs,” 
which were not exclusive as re- 
garded the supply of water. Parish 
Councils ought not to be allowed to give- 
a supply where the authority empowered 
was able and willing todo so. It was. 
distinctly understood in Committee that 
Her Majesty’s Government would make. 
that quite clear. 


Lorp HALSBURY believed it was 
at his instance that the words were 
altered. “Right” being thought too 
narrow the letter “s” was added. One 
of two things was manifest : either the 
Government intended to tect the 
practical monopoly of the Water Com- 
pany in the district or it did not. If it 
did, the words as they stood were insuffi- 
cient and the companies were not pro- 
tected, because although they had a 
practical monopoly they might have no. 
absolute right to a monopoly. Even 
with the added “s” the company would 
have no such right; and if there was to- 
be any protection given at all, it must be 
by some such words as the noble Lord. 
suggested. Although it might be right: 
to say a Parish Council should not be 
precluded from taking water from a well 
or small stream, and were obliged to 
adopt a cumbrous procedure, if they did 
so, different language should have been 
used, if it were intended to give them 
the power of making a reservoir or 
powers of distribution. The word 
“rights " did not neem the practical 
peer ty. of the Water Companies at 
all. 


Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY, as 
connected with a parish where there was 
a very inadequate water supply, said he 
felt very strongly on this subject ; and 
he trusted their po would in ‘no 
way restrict the powers of Parish Coun- 
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ceils to provide parishioners with good 
water. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL) said, that no works which 
were likely to interfere with a Water 
Company :could be made except by a 
capital expenditure which could only be 
raised by a loan ; but, on the other hand, 
a good deal might be done by the pa- 
rishes in a small way without raising a 
loan, and such matters nobody would 
wish to see interfered with. 


On Question? their Lordships 
pm :—Contents 61; Not-Contents 


Amendment negatived. 


-Tue Eart or DENBIGH moved to 
amend the 2nd sub-section, which. says 
that if a Parish Council are unable to 
acquire by agreement and on reasonable 
terms suitable land “for any purpose for 
which they are authorised to acquire it” 
they may refer the case to the County 
Council, by striking out the words 
quoted and substituting “for public 
-offices or for allotments.” He. said, the 
Amendment was designed to protect 
tenant farmers, whose interests appeared 
to be overlooked by the Government. 
If it were adopted their Lordships 
would no doubt be told this was only 
another instance of the way in which 
they had all along been protecting 
their own interests alone. The worst of 
it was, so many people treated every 
landowner as an enemy.if he was up- 
fortunate enough to be a Lord. The 
noble Earl opposite had assumed that in 
-no case would unreasonable demands be 
made by Parish Councils. Speak- 
ing from his own experience, he had 
always found the labourers reasonable 
enough; but, in view of the fact that 
mumbers of persons were openly avowing 
that they would endeavour to get the 
best land, tenant-farmers viewed the sub- 
ject with the gravest apprehension. No 
doubt in many villages throughout the 
country great expectations had been 
raised by such speeches as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had delivered “ with 

t heart and small responsibility.” 
hey had heard a great deal about agri- 
cultural depression, and the supporters 
of noble Lords opposite were always 
saying that this arose not from foreign 
competition, but from the fear which 
tenants had of being turned out by 
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their landlords. They were always told 
that if only this security could be given, 
two blades of grass would be made to 
grow where only one grew before, and 
that fields of golden grain would be 
seen all over Essex. Whereas at present 
good cultivation gave good security, 
under this Bill good cultivation would 
only cause a man’s land to be all the 
more coveted by his neighbours. He 
had, therefore, put down this Amend- 
ment with the view of doing away with 
the feeling of insecurity which now 
existed in the minds of the tenant- 
farmers. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 9, line 27, to leave out from the word 
(“for”) to the word (“they”) in line 28, and 
insert the words (“public offices or for allot- 
ments ”).—(he Earl of Denbigh.) 

Tne Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
the only comment he would make on the 
Amendment was that it did not go quite 
far enough. He had put down a similar 
Amendment with regard to hiring land 
for the purpose of allotments. Through- 
out the whole discussion in Committee 
it was assumed that the land was re- 
quired for that purpose only, and no 
mention was made of public walks, or 
building, or any of the other purposes for 
which land could be acquired. In con- 
fining the compulsory acquisition of land 
to allotment purposes, the House would, 
therefore, only be carrying out the inten- 
tion of the Bill. It would be recognised 
by everybody that compulsory powers of 
purchasing and hiring land should be 
confined to matters of national import- 
ance. If land were required for erecting 
public offices, buildings, and so on, there 
would certainly be no difficulty in 
acquiring it by agreement. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he would regret very much seeing the 
provision as to acquiring land for recrea- 
tion grounds and public walks struck out 
of the Bill. It might not be a matter of 
very great importance, Lut most persons 
would consider it an extremely desirable 
object to encourage by every possible 
means. With regard to limitation, he 
understood the noble Earl to wish to 
limit the allotments to one acre. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN was 
simply desirous of limiting the amounts 
of land which could be acquired by a 
omg to allotments as proposed in this 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
in that case the amount practically would 
be reduced to the recreation grounds and 
public walks, and he had said nearly all 
he had to say upon that subject. 

THe Marqutss or SALISBURY 
said, his impression was that their Lord- 
ships should provide for security in this 
matter by ensuring supervision in the 
taking of land. If proper precaution 
were taken it was difficult to see why 
acquiring land by a parish for recreation 
purposes should not be treated as of as 
much importance as any other. 


Amendment negatived. 
*THe Eart or MORLEY moved a 


series of new sub-sections in reference to 
procedure. In moving these Amend- 
ments he begged to disclaim any inten- 
tion of discussing the policy of the clause 
facilitating the acquisition of land by 
Parish Councils for the purpose of allot- 
ments. His sole object was to suggest 
machinery which would, he believed, 
prove a good deal cheaper and more rapid 
in its operation than that which was pro- 
vided by the Bill as it now stood. Before 
coming to his own Amendment he would 
eall attention to the present position. 
As introduced, the Bill provided that the 
Parish Councils were to move the Dis- 
trict Councils ; the District Councils 
were then to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who, after inquiry, were to 
make an Order which was not to require 
confirmation by Parliament. As their 
Lordships had altered the Bill, the County 
Councils had been substituted for the 
District Councils, which, in his view, wasa 
considerable improvement ; and, further, 
the Provisional Order of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was to be subject to a 
confirming Act. The objections to the 
two schemes were, shortly, these : To the 
procedure, as introduced, the objections 
were threefold—firstly, the substitution 
of the District Couneil for the County 
Council in respect of allotments ; 
secondly, that the principle of the Lands 
Act was infringed, under which it was 
laid down that no land should be com- 
pulsorily acquired without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament—the cases were 
trifling in which an exception to 
that principle had been made—and the 
third objection was that the final decision 
was left in the hands of a purely Govern- 
ment Department, without any provision 
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as to how the appeal from the District 
Council—for it amounted to an appeal— 
should be heard. There was no provision 
for a public inquiry. The objections to 
the second plan were largely on account 
of the delay, and still more on the ground 
of expense. He confessed that he 
entirely sympathised with these objec- 
tions. He had a very strong feeling that 
the treble inquiry—first, by the County 
County Council ; secondly, by the Local 
Government Board ; and thirdly, in cases 
of opposition, by Parliament—would, in 
the case of opposition, be so expensive 
that in trifling cases it would be out of 
the question. He desired to makea few 
remarks as to the expenses in cases of 
Provisional Orders, thinking as he did 
that there was a good deal of misappre- 
hension on this score, In the first place, 
he would point out that Provisional 


Orders cost the promoters nothing 
whatever for fees, no House fees 
being charged on these Orders. 


In the case of an opposition, the pro- 
moters were charged with no fees, but the 
opponents were charged the same fees as 
were required from the promoters of 
Private Bills. As one concrete case was 
worth a great deal of theory, he had 
caused several cases of Provisional Order 
Bills to be looked up, and he found that 
in three typical cases of a simple 
character the expenses were represented 
by the following figures:—(1) £29, 
of which £4 14s. were Parliamentary 
expenses ; (2) £39 odd, of which £6 2s.6d. 
were Parliamentary expenses ; (3) £36, 
of which £3 18s. were Parliamentary 
expenses. He was informed the Local 
Government Board charged nothing for 
printing or preparing these Orders. The 
Board of Trade made a small charge. His 
experience had led him to the belief that 
where there was no opposition the 
expense of obtaining a Provisional Order 
was trifling, but that in cases which were 
opposed the expenses were very large 
and were out of all proportion to the im- 
portance of the matters involved. No 
doubt it rested with the persons in- 
terested themselves to regulate the amount 
of the expenses incurred in opposed 
inquiries; and if they chose to engage the 
highest intellects at the Bar and the most 
skilled engineers, he did not see how 
Parliament could interfere to prevent their 
doing so. The Bill, as brought into that 
House, provided for Local Government 
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inquiries in all cases, whether opposed or 
not, and to the expenses so caused would 
now be added the expenses of a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in opposed cases, and 
those expenses would be heavy. In view 
of this state of things, he had ventured to 
place upon their Lordships’ Paper a series 
of Amendments, which would have the 
effect of enabling the compulsory powers 
conferred by the clause to be exercised 
as rapidly and as cheaply as possible, while 
securing the holding of a public inquiry 
by an absolute impartial tribunal in the 
case of injustice or wrong being done. 
By his proposal the Parish Council were 
to take the initiative, and they would 
have to go to the County Council, who 
would have power to make an Order 
authorising the Parish Council to purchase 
or take the land in question. The County 
Council would cause a copy of any Order 
so made to be served on the persons in- 
terested, together with a statement that 
the Order would become final and have 
the effect of an Act of Parliament unless 
within a certain limited period a Memorial 
should be presented to the Local Govern- 
ment Board praying that the Order should 
not become law without confirmation 
by Parliament. The Order sealed by 
the County Council would be deposited 
with the Local Government Board, which 
would have to inquire only whether the 
Regulations had been complied with; and 
if they were satisfied that that had been 
done, and if no Memorial had been pre- 
sented, the Board might confirm the Order, 
which would thereupon become final, and 
have the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. In the case of no opposition 
it seemed impossible to devise a more 
rapid method. The Local Government 
Board was eliminated, the County 
Council were asked to give their Order, 
and the thing was done. In the case of 
opposition, his Amendments prescribed 
that it should be the duty of the Local 
Government Board, as at present, to 
place their Orders in a Confirmation Bill 
to be presented to Parliament. He 
admitted that must involve some little 
delay, but did not see how that was to be 
avoided under any conditions. But as to 
expense, he hoped the provisions he had 
added, which were really the whole kernal 
of his scheme, would, to a large extent, 
‘mitigate the heavy expenses which Parlia- 
‘mentary inquiries were supposed to in- 


volved. In the ease of a Memorial being 
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presented and a certain sum of money 
deposited by the opponent, the Local 
Government Board was to submit 
the Order to Parliament for confirma- 
tion, and every County Council Orders 
Confirmation Bill was, after the 
Second Reading of the House in which 
it originated, to be referred to a 
Select Committee of both Houses, or, if 
the two Houses of Parliament should 
think fit so to order, to a Joint Com- 
mittee or a Standing Joint Committee 
of both Houses. He had some doubt 
whether it was fitting to introduce such 
a proposal in the Statute, but he found a 
very similar proposal in the Railway and 
Canals Traffic Act, 1888, with the one 
difference that the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee was not there introduced. It 
was, of course, impossible to fetter Par- 
liament, and Parliament would act as it 
liked in the matter; but he hoped that 
a Joint Committee would be appointed 
to which Bills of this description 
could be referred. Such a tribunal, 
being of a guasi-permanent character, 
would be very valuable indeed, not 
merely with regard to these allotment 
questions, but to many others. Its de- 
cision would have a uniformity which 
Committees appointed ad hoc had not 
always ; and a body of precedents would 
be formed which would be of great use 
on many subjects besides those dealt 
with in this Bill. Then whatever the 
Committee might be to which the Bill 
was referred, he proposed an unusual 
clause, which he believed was without 
precedent—that before the Committee 
no counsel should be heard, and only 
one expert witness on either side. He 
could not see that this proposal for 
eliminating the very large amount of 
scientific evidence sometimes called be- 
fore Committees would involve injustice 
to any of the parties interested. The 
procedure he had sketched out would be 
more rapid, and much cheaper, not ouly 
than that now proposed by the Bill, but 
than that which was provided by the 
measure as it came from the House of 
Commons. He further provided that the 
costs should be at the decision of the 
Committee. If he might venture to 
forecast the probabilities of the case, he 
should say that opposition to the Orders 
of the County Council was likely to be 
raised in but very few iustances ; but in 
these cases it was necessary to have 
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compulsory powers, and to be able to 
exercise them in case a refractory 
or unreasonable owner or occupier 
had to be dealt with. At the same 
time, though by his scheme that 
—_ was retained, no principle of the 
nds Clauses Act was infringed, and 
persons interested retained their privilege 
of appealing to Parliament to decide 
between them and those promoting Bills 
against them. Finally—and this was a 
point of some little importance—more 
responsibility was given to the County 
Councils —a_ responsibility which he 
thought they could very properly 
and justly bear. It would not be 
right for a moment for a Local Body, 
even so responsible as a County Council, 
to be able to act without any power 
of revision over them, though that 
power should be seldom exercised. As 
far as increasing the responsibility of 
the County Councils went, this was a 
distinct advantage and a distinct advance 
in the way of local government. This 
scheme was really farther reaching than 
the scheme in the Bill as it had been 
brought up; it was capable of large ex- 
tension, and if it found favour with their 
Lordships, it might be a valuable means 
of cheapening and simplifying the pro- 
eedure in simple cases, which at present 
necessitated inquiries much too compli- 
cated and expensive, and to this he 
attached the greatest importance. 


Amendments moved, 


In page 9%, line 29, after the word (“ repre- 
sentation "’) to insert as a new sub-section— 
(“(3.) Before making any such representation 
the Parish Council shall, in the prescribed 
manner, give notice to the owners, lessees, and 
occupiers of the land which they propose to 
take, and such land shall be defined in the re- 
presentation by reference to a twenty-five-inch 
ordnance map ”). 

Page 9, line 32, after (“inquiry”) insert 
(“made after service of the prescribed notices 
on the owners, lessees, and occupiers of the lands 
proposed to be taken ”). 

Page 9, line 37, leave out from (“they’’) to 
(“(a.)") in page 10, line 3, and insert (“ may 
make an Order enabling the Parish Council to 
| eee and take the land or any part of the 

defined in the representation or (in a case 
to which the Allotments Act, 1887, applies) in 
the Petition.” 

“(4,) The County Council shall cause a copy 
of any Order so’ made to be served in the 
Manner and on the. persons in which and on 
whom notices in respect of the lands to be 
taken are required to be served, together with 
a statement that the Order will become final 
and have the effect of an’ Act of Parliament 


, 
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unless within the prescribed period a Memorial 
shall be presen to the Local Government 
Board, praying that the Order shall not 
become law without confirmation by Parlia- 
ment. 

“(5.) The Order sealed by the County 
Council shall be deposited with the Local Go- 
vernment Board, who shal! inquire whether the 
Regulations hereinafter mentioned have been 
in all respects complied with ; and if the Board 
F vq be satisfied that this has been done, 
then— 

“(a.) If no Memorial has been presented, 
the Board shall confirm the Order, and, 
upon such confirmation, the Order shall 
become final and have the effect of an 
Act of Parliament : 

“(b.) If a Memorial has been presented, to- 
gether with a deposit of the prescribed 
amount (being such an amount only as 
will, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, be sufficient to cover the 
expenses of the confirmation of the Order 
by Parliament if no further step is taken 
in the opvosition), the Local Govern- 
ment Board shall submit the Order to 
Parliament for confirmation. 

“(6.) Every County Council Orders Con- 
firmation Bill shall, after the Second Reading 
in the House in which it originates, be referred 
to a Select Committee, or, if the two Houses of 
Parliament think fit so to order, to a Joint Com- 
mittee, or a Standing Joint Committee of such 
Houses. 

“(7.) If, before the expiration of seven days 
after the Second Reading of any Confirmation 
Bill in the House in which it originates, a 
Petition is presented against any Order com- 
prised therein, the Petitioner shall be allowed 
to appear and oppose by himself, his agents, and 
witnesses; but the Select Committee, or the 
Joint Committee, as the case may be, shall not 
hear counsel, nor more than one expert witness. 
on either side. 

“(8.) The Committee by a majority may 
award costs, which shal], unless the Committee 
otherwise direct, include all costs from the date 
of the representation by the Parish Council, and 
may direct the return of the deposit, or any 
part of it, if they think fit. 

“(9.) In any Order made by a County 
Council under this section for the purpose of the 
purchase of land otherwise than by agreement 
the Lands Clauses Acts shall be incorporated, 
but any question of disputed compensation shall 
be dealt with in the manner provided by 
Section 3 of the Allotments Act, 1887, and pro- 
visos (a), (b), and (c) of Sul-section (4) of 
that section are incorporated with this section 
and shall apply accordingly, 

“(10.) Sub-sections (5), (6), (7), and (8) of 
Section 3 of the Allotments Act, 1887, and 
Section 11 of that Act, except the proviso to 
Sub-section 2, are incorporated with this section, 
and shall apply accordingly with the followi 
modifications : ‘an Order’ shall be substitu 
for ‘a Provisional Order,’ ‘ Parish Council "shall 
be substituted for ‘ Sanitary Authority, and 
‘County Council’ shall be substituted for 
* County Authority.’ 

fl) In this and the following section ‘pre- 
scribed’ means prescribed by Regulations of 
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the Local Government Board, and such 
Regulations shall include forms of Orders, 
Notices, and other documents for the purposes 
of proceedings under this section.” 

“(12.) Sub-sections 3 and 4 of Section 52 of 
the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, 
shall be applicable to such Regulations asif the 
same were Regulations made under the powers 
of that section”).—(The Chairman of Com- 
mittees [Zhe Earl of Morley).) 


*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
he had an Amendment which the accept- 
ance of those of Lord Morley would 
render inoperative. The House might 
congratulate itself on the care and success 
with which the noble Earl had ap- 
proached a very difficult problem ; and 
if the House should decide that Parlia- 
ment was to be the ultimate tribunal, 
there could be no more satisfactory plan 
of giving effect to that decision than that 
proposed by the noble Earl. But he 
noped to persuade their Lordships that 
it was possible to dispense with Parlia- 
ment as an ultimate tribunal. The weak 
point of the proposal was that it did not 
perfectly meet the great objection which 
had been made on the score of expense. 
The number of successful applications 
under this section would greatly depend 
on whether the ultimate tribunal were 
cheap or not. He was glad to find that 
his Amendment met with the approval 
of the noble and learned Earl. As a 
Court of First Instance the County 
Council was a stronger body than, and 
should be substituted for, the District 
Council, a new body which was too 
closely connected with the Poor Law 
Board of Guardians to make it a perfect 
tribunal in this matter. He quite ad- 
mitted that in the case of an Unopposed 
Order there was no expense. It was in 
opposed cases that the question of ex- 
pense had to be considered, even with the 
novel restrictions which the noble Earl 
proposed—that no counsel should be heard, 
and not more than one expert witness 
called on either side. Appeal was only 
to be made in cases of unreasonable re- 
fusal on the part of landowners to give 
the public what was fair and right in any 
particular case. Would it not be possible 
for the Government to accept the County 
Council as the first tribunal instead 
of the District Council ; and could not the 
Leader of the Opposition, having secured 
the interposition of a Public Body so 
much stronger and more trustworthy, 
dispense with the assent of Parliament ? 
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The inquiries which under the Bill were 
to be held by the County Council might 
be ordered to be held publicly, and then 
there would probably be few appeals, and 
such appeals as there were might be left 
to the Local Government Board, The 
President of that Department was 
directly respunsible to Parliament ; his 
decisions could be challenged in various 
ways, and as much publicity would be 
given to them as if they were the 
decisions of Parliament. Questions 
might be put to him which he would be 
bound to answer, or his action might be 
challenged by a Vote on the Estimates 
to reduce his salary, or a private Mem- 
ber might put down a Motion in refer- 
ence to his procedure. The challenge 
might be made as effective upon any 
decision the Local Government Board 
was likely to give, as could be the case 
in an appeal to Parliament. That was 
the narrow issue. As the Bill originally 
stood, the Local Government Board was 
to move in the matter, to decide it upon the 
ipse dixit of their own Inspector. It 
became a widely different case when the 
County Council was substituted. If the 
County Council.were accepted by Govern- 
ment, the Local Government Board might 
be safely accepted by the noble Marquess. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
that he greatly preferred the proposal of 
the Chairman of Committees to that of 
which he had given notice; and, there- 
fore, he should not move the Amend- 
ments standing in his name. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the statement which had been made 
by the Chairman of Committees was 
very clear and able, and the House was 
indebted to him for his proposal. But 
he was bound to say that the Govern- 
ment felt very great objections to these 
matters coming before Parliament at all. 
He thought that the reduction of expense 
which the noble Earl justly desired to 
effect would not be so easily accom- 

lished. The whole atmosphere of a 
arliamentary inquiry was that of 
spending money. When witnesses had 
been brought up, and when gentlemen, 
who would not be called counsel, but 
who would be practically counsel, had 
been heard on either side, the Bill would 
be a considerable one. Again, he was 
unwilling to set such a narrow limit to 
the power of parties to put their case 
before Parliament. Generally, no doubt, 
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the questions would not be of very great 
importance ; but it was impossible to say 
that there would not be some which 
involved important principles, To abso- 
lutely limit each party to one expert 
witness and to forbid them to employ 
counsel was a very strong measure. 
Without binding himself to the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of Lord Win- 
chilsea, he preferred it, on the whole, to 
that submitted by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, as it was more in accordance 
with the principles of the Bill. In some 
past cases the expenses of a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry had been enormous. There 
was one notable instance—the celebrated 
St. Faith’s allotment case—in which the 
charges amounted to more than £100 an 
acre. He need not tell their Lordships 
that that price was practically prohibitive, 
and the effect upon everybody concerned, 
whether they desired allotments or had 
to do with the machinery of the Act, 
was to render it perfectly useless. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, there 
was a local inquiry in that case. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that reminded him of fanother subject— 
inquiries by the Local Government 
Board. The whole difficulty in these 
small matters was that they did not admit 
of cousiderable expense, and if loaded 
with too much expense the object in 
view was defeated. In Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiries matters involving 
great pecuniary interest to the parties 
had to be dealt with, and people had to 
go to considerable expense in getting 
their cases determined. He felt a rooted 
objection to these cases going to Parlia- 
ment, and for that reason was unable to 
regard the Amendment favourably. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, the clause proposed with so much 
ability by the noble Earl was a clause 
of limitation. He was bound to say that 
the Amendment of the noble Earl was 
one which those who thought as he 
himself did on this matter could safely 
accept. No doubt it did to some extent 
limit the powers of the litigants to place 
their case before the Committee, but that 
was compensated for by the very great 
advantage of having Parliament as the 
last Court of Appeal in all cases of ac- 
quiring land. The noble Earl the Leader 
of the House made a very just observa- 
tion—that the majority of these cases were 
very unimportant, but that did not ex- 
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clude the possibility of cases of consider- 
able importance arising. In the same 
way he should say, with respect to the 
interests that were concerned, that in a 
great number of cases it was possible 
that no very important interests would be 
concerned ; but there would be cases 
where farmers who were occupiers would 
have taken from them, or would be 
threatened with the loss of, land which 
was essential to the working of their 
farms. Though that might not be 
carried out in many cases, the fact that 
such a thing could be done, the fact that 
farmers who might be on bad terms with 
their labourers would often have such 
things threatened, would seriously inter- 
fere with their confidence in the cultiva- 
tion of their land, and would consequently 
interfere with the application of capital 
to the land, and the land might be ex- 
pected to be less efficiently cultivated in 
consequence. He did not much believe 
in the idea concerning the difference in 
the comparative expense of an appeal to 
Parliament and an appeal to the local 
tribunal. It was really a question whe- 
ther counsel and agents should go down 
from London to the provinces or whether 
witnesses should come up to London. On 
the whole, he suspected that going down 
to the provinces would be found to be 
the more expensive performance of the 
two. But that was on the assumption, 
which he held to be indispensable, that 
there was a hearing upon which reliance 
could be placed—a hearing before a com- 
petent tribunal, before a tribunal which 
was independent, and which sat in open 
Court, so that the whole proceedings 
might be subject to the action of public 
opinion, If they did not have that it 
would be the greatest tyranny to take 
men’s land from them and to turn farmers 
out of the occupation which they held. 
If they did have inquiries before Inspec- 
tors of the Local Government Board he 
believed the expenses of such a proceed- 
ing would be as great as the expenses 
before a Parliamentary Committee, and 
it would not create anything like the 
same confidence. Farmers and pro- 

rietors had been accustomed to look to 
Parliament for the protection of their 
rights in the pursuit of their industry, 
and to substitute the uncorrected decision 
of a State Department would create the 
greatest apprehension and discontent. 


His noble Friend Lord Winchilsea seemed 
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to think that the power of appeal to 
Parliament against the decision of the 
Local Government Board would be a 
sufficient protection. What power of 
appeal to Parliament existed? What 
chance was there of getting a majority 
of the other House on a Motion for Ad- 
journment as to the disposal of a certain 
quantity of land ? Teovs all, what 
power was there of reversing a decision 
once solemnly given which by Act of 
Parliament was then the law? That 
would be a decision which could 
not possibly be reversed. His noble 
Friend Lord Winchilsea had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper which seemed 
to him to be very much worse than that 
before the House. It provided that the 
sole inquiry was to be by the County 
Council. But were County Councils 
bodies that were fitted to hold public 
inyuiries ? Had they machinery for so 
doing ? No doubt machinery might be 
created, but still a County Council was 
not a body eminently fitted for the pur- 
pose. Although he _ recognised the 
general capacity and impartiality of the 
County Councils and their desire to ad- 
minister justice, he doubted very much 
their competence in urban counties to 
discharge these duties. In essentially 
rural counties no doubt they would be 
competent, but there were many counties 
in which the urban element largely 
existed, and where the majority of the 
Councillors could not have the knowledge 
sufficient to enable them to judge whe- 
ther a farm would or would not be 
ruined by the withdrawal from cultiva- 
tion of certain fields. He therefore 
thought the County Councils were not 
the proper bodies to deal with these 
appeals. There must be an appeal to 
a tribunal which would inspire confidence, 
and there was no appeal that would be 
satisfactory except an appeal to Parlia- 
ment. He considered that the Earl of 
Morley by his proposal had effectively 
removed the only possible objection that 
could be raised against a Parliamentary 
tribunal. 

*Lorp THRING, having had con- 
siderable experience in these matters, 
invited the noble Marquess opposite, in 
reference to his remarks ahout tenant- 
farmers, to go into the country and see 
what a Provisional Order would be able 
to do? The successful man was the 
man who had a long purse. The idea of 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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appeal was a mere delusion, Provisional 
Orders caused the greatest oppression, 
and nobody without a long purse could 
go through with them. It was abso- 
lute mockery to tell a poor man to go 
to Parliament, for the expense might 
amount to hundreds or thousands of 
pounds. The only tribunal which 
would do the poor man justice, and 
which was fitted to deal with these 
matters, was the County Council. A 
man could go before the County Council 
and could beheard. In the County of 
Surrey there were always members of 
the County Council who were acquainted 
with the locality and were ready to go 
down and try cases ; they had a fellow- 
feeling with the poor man and knew 
what he wanted. A local tribunal of 
that sort was worth all the official in- 
quiries that could be held. He was 
extremely sorry he could not agree with 
his noble Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees ; and he would say that if their 
Lordships wanted to do justice to the 
peasant, the tenant, and the owner alike, 
they should provide a tribunal before 
which those persons could be heard. All 
the efforts of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees could not make the procedure of 
a Parliamentary inquiry cheap. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
the only point really in issue was whether 
the appeals should be dealt with by a 
Local Government or by a Parliamentary 
inquiry ? In his opinion, a Parliamentary 
inquiry was likely to decide great legal 

uestions of principle better than a Local 
senate hg Boa inquiry. He did not 
believe that there would be any great 
demand for the compulsory powers, be- 
cause he had every confidence that there 
would be a willingness on the part of 
landowners to meet the requirements of 
the parish. He should be very sorry 
that the compulsory acquisition of land 
should be interfered with by any indirect 
methods, and made impossible on the 
score of expense. Whatever Rules their 
Lordships chose to make, well and good, 
but they should avoid hampering the 
matter by piling up expenses. He was 
convinced the noble Earl was offering 
them a cheaper plan, on the whole, than 
had yet been put forward. It was 
throwing an enormous responsibility on 
the County Council, and if the Amend- 
ment was adopted their Lordships would 
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have ‘to lay down definite Rules as to 
how the inquiry by the County Council 
was to be conducted. With reference to 
the numbers and constitution of the body 
_of Commissioners, he suggested that the 
County Council should have the power 
of demanding from the Board of Agri- 
culture the assistance of an agricultural 
assessor to help them. He thought that the 
proposal of the noble Ear! not only re- 
tained the great principle that Parliament 
in the ultimate resort should, if necessary, 
give its assent to the taking of a man’s 
property compulsorily, but offered to the 
country districts by far the cheapest and 
most economical means of giving effect 
to such a decision. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) could not agree with the 
view that the proposal of the noble Ear! 
would be more economical than the rival 
plan of consideration of the matter by 
the Local Government Board after the 
County Council had made its inquiry. 
Let Parliamentary Committees be fet- 
tered in whatever manner as regarded 
ealling expert witnesses and employing 
counsel the process of inquiry by Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament 
could not be otherwise than expensive ; 

‘and the proposal was no more to the 
interests of the landowner than it was 
to the interests ef those who desired to 
see allotment schemes carried out, It 
had been assumed that after the County 
Council had made its inquiry, and if any 
question as to the propriety of its decision 
in taking a particular piece of land was 
raised, it would be necessary for the 
Local Government Board to send down 
an Inspector and institute a new inquiry 
in every case. Possibly there might be 
cases where that would have to be 
done, but they would be the exception. 
When, however, a question had been 
dealt with by the County Council there 
might often remain some matter of con- 
troversy quite unsuitable for the Joint 
Committee Prepered by the noble Earl, 
but which might well be brought before 
the Local Government Board and deter- 
mined by the Department with satisfac- 
tion to all parties. It was assumed also 
that the landowners in these cases would 
always be desirous to come before a Joint 
Committee of Parliament; but, on the 
other hand, he maintained that there 
were many cases where they would not 
be altogether satisfied with the decision 
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of the County Council and would desire 
to see some possibility of reviewing it, 
though they might not think the matter 
worth the expense which would be in- 
volved in coming before a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses. Would it not 
be better, therefore, in the vast number 
of cases that owners, as well as those 
who desired allotments, should be pro- 
vided with a much cheaper means of 
having the decision of the County Coun- 
cil on certain questions reeonsidered in 
preference to the manner which was here 
proposed? Their Lordships would be 
more likely to allow more complete jus- 
tice to be done and more complete satis- 
faction to be given, and at much less 
expense, by the method proposed by the 
Government than by the proposal of the 
noble Earl. 

Tas Duke or DEVONSHIRE said, 
as he understood from the statement 
of the Lord Chancellor, the Govern- 
ment proposal was of a somewhat more 
alarming and doubtful character than he 
had originally taken it to be. He under- 
stood that under the proposal of the Go- 
vernment the Jocal Government Board 
would not necessarily hold a local inquiry 
at all, but would confirm or reject a de- 
cision by the Local Authority upon its 
own responsibility without making any 
inquiry into the matter. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, it would not be neces- 
sary in every case to make such an in- 
quiry. Very often those who complained 
against or questioned what the County 
Council did would be content to baye 
the subject reconsidered by the Local 
Government Board without any inquiry 
upon the representations made to them, 

Tue Doxe or DEVONSHIRE said, 
that though he did not attach the same 
importance as some noble Lords did to 
the particular tribunal which was to have 
the decision in this matter ; though he did 
not care very much whether a Com- 
mittee of both Houses, or a Government 
Department, or a Committee of the Privy 
Council was responsible, he did think 
that it was of the utmost importance that 
there should be secured a publie inquiry 
of some sort before an adequate tribunal. 
He thought that their Lordships were 
indebted to the Chairman of Committees 
for having brought forward so clearly the 
pro now being considered. The 
authority of the Chairman of Committees 
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was quite as great as that of the Lord 
Chancellor ; and it appeared to him to 
be a moot question whether an inquiry, 
limited as the noble Earl proposed, would 
be more expensive than an inquiry which 
he thought ought to be held, at all 
events locally, in the manner in which 
their Lordships had understood it was 
going tobe held. It had been said by 
the Lord President of the Council, and 
he thought the view was assented to by 
the noble Marquess opposite, that some 
of these cases might not be of very great 
importance. No doubt the question 
might not be of the highest importance with 
reference to the value and the amount of 
the property concerned, or the area of the 
district affected ; but to those who were 
affected his opinion was that it would be 
almost invariably a question of the highest 
importance. The subject appeared to be 
looked upon as one affecting only the 
owner of the land, the occupier, and the 
labourers who desired to obtain allot- 
ments. But in his judgment the general 
body of labourers were a fourth party, 
who had quite as much interest in the 
equitable settlement of these questions 
as any of the other parties. The owner 
and the occupier might obtain, and pro- 
bably would, adequate compensation ; but 
if an erroneous decision was arrived at, 
farms would be deprived of portions of 
land which were absolutely necessary to 
the proper cultivation of the holding, and 
a farm might go out of cultivation or fall 
into the hands of a man with less capital, 
to the disadvantage of the interests of 
every labourer in the parish to a far 
greater extent than any labourer could 
be benefited by giving facilities in ob- 
taining allotments. In whatever shape 
it was provided, he thought it was abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be an 
open public inquiry before an adequate 
tribunal in the interests of those who 
were directly, as well as indirectly, in- 
terested. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) explained that he did not 
suggest the Government were proposing 
any scheme which was different from that 
which was in the Bill as originally 
brought before their Lordships; but it 
did not follow that in every case there 
would be an inquiry involving expense of 
the nature to which his noble Friend had 
alluded. 


The Duke of Devonshire 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the intention was, and he believed it 
was the invariable practice of the Local 
Government Board, not to decide in such 
matters without holding a local inquiry. 

*TuHEe DuKE or RUTLAND said, if the 
contention of the noble Earl was correct— 
that, as a rule, the inquiry would be held 
on the spot—then theargument of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack fell to 
the ground, because the noble Lord was bent 
on proving that the appeal to the Local 
Government Board would be cheaper 
than the appeal to the Parliamentary 
tribunal suggested by the noble Earl at 
the Table. But that could only be in 
the case suggested by the noble and 
learned Lord, where the appeal to the 
Local Government Board would be heard 
in London and not taken down to the 
country to be tried. If the noble Earl 
was rightly understood as saying that 
that would be a rare exception, and that 
the general rule was to have local in- 
quiries conducted on the spot by the 
Local Government Board, the argument 
of superior cheapness put forward by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
completely fell to the ground. 


On Question, their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 108 ; Not-Contents 25. 


Verbal Amendment. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved to insert after “sections” the 
word “two,” making the section read— 

“And thereupon Sections 2, 3, and 11 

of that Act (the Allotments Act of 1887) shall 
apply.” 
For ‘‘Sanitary Authority” in the Act 
“Parish Council ” would be substituted. 
The House would observe that in this 
clause the Government omitted to include 
Section 2 of the Act of 1887, which was 
a very important section. It was as 
follows :— 

“A Sanitary Authority shall not, under this 
Act, acquire land for allotments save at such 
price or rent that in the opinion of the Sanitary 
Authority all expenses, except such expenses as 
are incurred in making roads to be by the 
public, incurred by the Sanitary Authority in 
acquiring the land and otherwise in a 4 
the allotments may reasonably be expec 
be recouped out of the rents obtained in gree 
thereof.’ 

Now, the results of leaving it out was 
that there was no restraint whatever on 
the requirement of land by the Parish 
Councils, whether by compulsion or 
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agreement. In fact, there would be no 
limit whatever except that which would 
be supplied by the financial limitations to 
which they were subject. It seemed that 
that this was not fair to the Parish 
Councils or the ratepayers, especially at 
the beginning of the administration of 
such a law as this, when they must ex- 
pect many mistakes and unwise calcula- 
tions, and especially a good deal of 
unreasonable enthusiasm. Under the 
clause the Parish Council would 
have the power of acquiring as much 
land as it pleased, and it would not be in 
the least bound to consider whether it 
would get the interest on the money back 
in the shape of rent. In the same way, 
it would have the power of hiring as 
much land as it pleased without any 
expectation of being able to recoup itself 
out of the rents. Land would be thus 
acquired at the expense of the rates, and 
let out at the lowest value to those who 
would hold the allotments. That seemed 
to be a remarkable power. It was a 
form of outdoor relief of a most danger- 
ous character, and it might be expected 
to create considerable abuse. As the 
clause stood, a Parish Council would 
have the right to take land at a consider- 
able price, and charge that price on the 
rates, and then let it out to allotment- 
holders without taking any security that 
the rent payable to the landowners would 
be re-imbursed. This possibility might 
involve some parishes in serious financial 
embarrassment. There was nothing in 
the Bill to say that the land must not be 
acquired unless it could be re-let at re- 
munerative rents ; and even if the objec- 
tion were taken that the land could not 
be so relet, no authority appealed to was 
empowered to say that on that ground 
the land should not be acquired. The 
omission was no doubt unintentional, 
but it was exceedingly unwise. Parish 
Councils should not be encouraged to 
speculate in land, though they should be 
encouraged to purchase or hire such land 
as they could let out to labourers at re- 
munerative rates, and they should not be 
encouraged to do anything more. The 
Amendment, therefore, proposed the in- 
sertion of words naming the sub-section 
at the commencement of Sub-section 10 
of the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 
In page 10, line 21, after the word (“way”) 
to insert as a separate sub-section—-“(¢.) The 
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ee er See oe be substituted for 
the words ‘Sanitary Authority’ in the said 
sections of that Act ”).—(Zhe Marquess of Salis- 
bury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
Sub-section 2 of the Allotments Act 
would not apply at the place the noble 
Marquess proposed to put it in. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
You can strike it out if you do not 
like it. 

Amendment (The Earl of Morley), 
as amended, agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : Does the noble Marquess 
move in page 10, line 1, after “ sections,” 
insert “ two” ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Yes. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA : 
The object of my Amendment here is 
that Parish Councils shall be substituted 
for the Sanitary Authority. . 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 2, after the word (“ namely”) 
to insert— 

“ (1.) The Parish Council shall be substituted» 
for the Sanitary Authority ; 

“(2.) The Order shall be subject to confirma- 
tion by the Local Government Board, but shall 
not require confirmation by Parliament.” — 
(The Earl of Winchilsea.) 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
thought the object of the Amendment 
had already been accomplished. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY moved an 
Amendment, at page 10, line 3, to leave 
out (“(a.) Where the”) and leave out . 
(“ is”). 

Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA : I do 
not quite see why the words “ otherwise 
than by allotments” should be inserted 
here. Why should not the body who 
pays for the allotments have them ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that by the scheme of the Bill as it stood 
the allotments were vested in the District. 
Councils. 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA : That 
has now been altered. Is it proposed that. 
the property should vest in the County 
Councils ? 


M 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Yes. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA : Then 
I move to omit these words, because I 
do not see why the Parish Councils who 
pay for the allotments should not have 
them. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 8, to leave out the words 
¢“ otherwise than for allotments ”).—(Zhe Earl 
of Winchilsea.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Earl of 
Mortey, the following Amendment 
was agreed to :— 

In page 10, lines 5 and 6, to leave out Para- 
graph (+). 

*Tue Ear, or WINCHILSEA said, 
he attached great importance to the next 
Amendment. The only question was 
whether it was entirely covered by the 
Amendment which the noble Marquess 
had inserted in Sub-section 10 of the 
Earl of Morley’s. The object of his 
present Amendment was to provide for 
those cases which might often happen, 
where no decrease of rent would 
compensate the tenant-farmer for the 
severance of a particular piece of land 
from his farm. There were cases in 
which a single field was indispensable to 
the successful cultivation of a farm, and 
to take it away from the farm wouldruin 
the farmer. A recent applicant for one 
of his farms made it a condition that a 
certain piece of meadow land should go 
with it. Soon afterwards some of his 
{Lord Wiuchilsea’s) own labourers re- 
quiring an extension of allotments asked 
for that very piece of land. When he 
stated the facts to them, they said they 
~would not press for that field; but there 
was no security that a Parish Council 
would always be so reasonable. He 
asked for this provision not only-in the 
interests of the occupiers, but also in the 
interests of the vast majority of the 
labourers themselves. There were cases 
in which the tenant-farmer might not find 
out until a year afterwards that he could 
not make his farm pay without the 
meadow land, and he might then throw 
up the farm. If 200 acres of arable land 
went out of cultivation, about eight agri- 
cultural lebourers would be thrown out 
of employment. 

Amendment moved, 


In page 11, line 4, after the word (“ inquiry ”’) 
toinsert the words (“ provided that where it 
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shall be proved, at the holding of such inquiry 
that the withdrawal of any particular piece of 
land from a holding would depreciate the 
letting value of the remainder thereof to an ex- 
tent not likely to be covered by a reasonable 
sum for severance or increased rent, such land 
shall not be included in any Order made in 
pursuance cf this section)’.—(7he Harl of 
W inchilsea.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thonght 
this matter was sufficiently provided for 
by the general provisions of the Bill. It 
was distinctly a matter which would 
have to be taken into consideration by 
those who would have to determine whe- 
ther or not these purchases should be 
made, and he thought limitations such 
as the noble Earl proposed would be in- 
convenient. If it could be shown that 
injurious results would flow from the 
taking of the land that would be one of 
the strongest arguments to be put before 
the tribunal. Unless they distrusted the 
bodies who would have to decide whe- 
ther the land should be taken or not there 
was no reason why these limitations 
should be put in. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Mortey, 
the following words were added to Sub- 
section 7 :— 

“ And for the purposes of this Act those sec- 
tions shall be read as if the words ‘ County 
Council’ were substituted for ‘County Au- 
thority, and the word ‘ oe ome g > were 


omitted before the word ‘ Order.’ ” 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved an Amendment to Sub-section 8 
by adding thereto the words— 

“ But such compensation shall be assessed in 

accordance with the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act (England), 1883.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that the compensation for depre- 
ciation at the end of a tenancy created 
by compulsory hiring should be assessed 
by the arbitrator in accordance with the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 12, line 27, after the word (“depre- 
ciation”) to insert the words (“ but such com- 
pensation shall be assessed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act (England), 1883 ").—(Zhe Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Mortey, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 
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Page 12, line 31, leave out (“ Local Govern- 
ment Board "’) and insert (“County Council”). 
Leave out Section 10. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
With reference to the discussion we had 
the other night as to what was under 
the land could be said to be on the 
land, the Lord Chancellor was much 
puzzled by the question. Gravel, sand, 
and clay, are the things about which the 
doubt exists, and whether they are 
minerals or not, I am told, is a moot 
point amongst lawyers. I think it 
should be clear that the allotment-holder 
cannot carry away avy brick, sand, 
gravel, or clay found on the allotment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 12, line 39, after the word (“include ”) 
to insert the words (‘any gravel, sand, or clay, 
or”).—(The Marquess wf Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
it was quite reasonable there should be 
some restriction with regard to gravel 
and sand. But with regard to clay, or, 
as it was called, brick-earth, he had some 
doubt. 

THe MarevukEss or SALISBURY: 
Whatever it is, the allotment-holder 
¢annot carry it away. He has only to 
use it for the purpose of producing 
vegetables. : 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERsCHELL) suggested that the words 
should be altered to “right of carrying 
away,” &, 

Tue Margvuess or SALISBURY: 
“Right of carrying away” will satisfy 
me perfectly. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Clay 
is made into bricks, and when it is made 
into bricks would it be an infringement 
of the clause to carry away those 
bricks ? In my part of the couutry we 
build to a very considerable extent with 
what are called “clay lumps "—namely, 
clay dried in the sun. In many cases it 
isa very valuable thing, and it is ex- 
tremely likely that they would be used 
for that purpose, and I suppose it 
would be held that the clay not 
having been burned could not be carried 
away. ; 

Lorp BELPER : Is not lime quite as 
important ? Would the noble Marquess 
object to putting in lime ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
You do not usually find lime on allot- 
ments. . 


j 
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Lorp BELPER : You would in some 
eases. I am afraid on some of my land 
there is a great deal. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY: I think I 
should state that the words moved by 
Lord Onslow “that under such land, or 
surface minerals” were inserted in Com- 
mittee. By a printer’s error the words 
are left out of the Bill. The question is, 
whether those words should remain ? 


Words struck out. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN moved 
an Amendment to meet the case where 
land, having been acquired by the Parish 


Councils, might be required by the land- 
lord to work the mines or minerals. It 
was a thing very likely to happen, and 
ought to be provided against. He pro- 
posed to give the landlord power to 
resume the land when it became neces- 
sary to work the minerals. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 13, line 2, after (“1892”) insert as 
new sub-sections—*“(12.) If the land hired 
under this section shall at any time during the 
tenancy thereof by the Parish Council be re- 
quired by the landlord for the purpose of work- 
ing and getting the mines, minerals, or surface 
minerals thereunder, or for any road or work 
to be used in connection with such working or 
getting, it shall be lawful for the landlord of 
such land to resume possession ,thereof upon 
giving to the Parish Council 12 calendar months’ 
previous notice in writing of his intention so to 
do, and upon such resumption the landlord 
shall pay to the Parish Council and to the allot- 
ment-holders of the land for the time being 
such sums by way of compensation for the loss 
of such land for the purposes of allotments as 
may be agreed upon by the landlord and the 
Parish Council, or in default of such agreement, 
as may be awarded by a single arbitrator to be 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 3 of the Allotments Act, 1887, and the 
provisions of that section shall apply to such 
arbitrator. 

The word ‘landlord’ in this sub-section 
means the person for the time being entitled to 
receive the rent of the land hired by the Parish 
Council, 

(13.) All expenses properly incurred by a 
County Council in pursuance of a representation 
made by a Parish Council for the purposes of 
this section shall be defrayed in the manner 
provided in Section 9..—(7he Earl of Dun- 
raven.) 

Tue Marquess or RIPON : Limagine 
the purpose of the noble Ear! is to prevent 
the owner of minerals being excluded 
from working them during the period of 
a 14 or 21 years’ lease ? 
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Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN : Yes. 

THe Marquess or RIPON : I have 
not had time to look at the exact words 
the noble Lord employs, but it seems to 
me only fair that something should be 
done. ° 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN subse- 
quently said, he would insert— 

“ If the land hired under this section shall at 
any time during the tenancy of the Parish 
Council be shown to the satisfaction of the 


County Council to be required by the landlord,” 
&e. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kimper- 
LEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

Clause 11, page 13, line 25, after (“fund”) 
insert (“and any Order made for that purpose 
shall be in the prescribed form ”’). 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
attached considerable importance to the 
Amendment he was about tomove. Some 
country parishes were paying very heavy 
rates now, and it was unwise to allow 
these very small Councils to impose a 
rate exceeding in any matier 3d. in the 
£1 upon any parish without first getting 
the consent of the parish meeting. They 
were dealing now with between 8,000 
and 9,000 parishes having less than 500 
inhabitants, and, therefore, these Councils 
would be very small. The five Coun- 
cillors might be inexperienced as to rating 
matters. 


Amendment moved, 

Leave out Sub-section (1) and insert new sub- 
section—“(1.) Whenever the rates levied by a 
Parish Council after the passing of the Act for 
their expenses for any annual charge whether 
of Prey or interest in respect of any loan, 
and for any expenses under any of the adoptive 
Acts adopted after the passing of this Act, 
amount collectively to a rate of 3d. in the £1, 
or would be increased to a charge in excess of 
3d. in the £1 by any expense or liability pro- 

to be incurred by the Council of any 
parish, the Council shall not incur such expense 
or liability which would involve any such 
excess without the consent of a parish meeting, 
summoned after due public notice to the parish, 
of the expenditure proposed.”"—(Zhe Earl of 
Harrowby.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the clause as it stood limited the expen- 
diture to a certain sum, but it left the 
power, no doubt, to incur further expenses 
under the adoptive Acts. He was not 
quite sure that there was any ambiguity 
in the words. But, —e from ambi- 
guity, he certainly could not consent to 
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the Amendment. It was undesirable to 
curtail the powers of the Parish Council, 
and compel them on every occasion to 
call a parish meeting. There was no 
lack of public control in the matter. 
The procedure under the adoptive Acts: 
was prescribed in the Acts themselves. 
There was no necessity for this clause. 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY = 
I sympathise with the view of my noble 
Friend. I would suggest to him that. 
there is a doubt as to whether the 
Amendment would not come within Privi- 
lege. 

"Tue Eart or HARROWBY: If 
legal advisers of this House consider this 
a Constitutional question, I should not 
think of pressing it. It is important 
that all our proceedings should be legal. 

Lorp HALSBURY : I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt that this encroaches on the 
Privileges of the Commons. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn, 


Lorp BELPER said, his Amendment 
was merely to put in the plural what 
was in the clause in the singular. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 13, line 6, to leave out the words 
(“any expense or liability”) and insert the 
words (“expenses or liabilities”).—(7he Lord 
Belper.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY could 
not see how these alterations affected the 
sense of the clause. 

Lorpv BELPER said, the object was 
to put it clearly that the expenses of the 
Parish Council altogether should not be 
more than a rate of 3d. in the £1 with- 
out the consent of the parish meeting. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: To 
say that the whole of their expenses and 
liabilities may not in any case exceed 3d. 
in the £1 without the consent of the 
parish meeting is against the Bill, be- 
cause there is a limit of 6d. I cannot 
understand why we should be so extra- 
ordinarily jealous of these people that 
they may not even spend 6d. 

Lorp BELPER understood the clause 
to say that the Council might expend 
6d. in the £1 for all purposes, but not 
more. He wanted to make it clear that 
they could not spend more than 3d. on 
any one purpose, and that all their 
expenses should not come to more than 
3d. without their going to the parish 
meeting. 
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THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought the latter was the only sensible 
object to be aimed at by such a limitation. 
If they said the Parish Councils were not 
to incur more than 3d. in the £1 on any 
one subject, it could be easily avoided by 
their spending 2}d. on this and 2}d. on 
the other, until they would render the 
limitation perfectly nugatory. On the 
other hand, there was some sense in 
saying that they should not incur 
expenses which would exceed a rate of 
3d. in the £1 on everything without the 
consent of the parish meeting. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 13. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he had a simple Amendment. He 
did not see why the parish meeting should 
be allowed to do this more than the 
Parish Council, and all he had done here 
was to restrain the parish meeting as well 
as the Parish Council from putting on 
more parishes under the Compounding 
Act than were now under it. Obviously 
if the Parish Councils could not do it, 
the parish meeting should not. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 14, line 31, after the word (“Coun- 
eil’’) to insert the words (“ or parish meeting ”). 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 15. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
had now to fulfil an engagement which 
he made in Committee to move a sub- 
section instead of that which had disap- 
peared from theclause, now No. 15, to the 
effect that— 


“ In the case of any parochial charity (save as 
hereinafter provided) the benefits of which are 
confined solely to inhabitants of the parish, and 
which is not an ecclesiastical charity, the Parish 
‘Council may, if it think fit, notwithstandin; 
that the number of trustees may have been fix 
by the instrument creating the charity, or by 
any scheme for its administration, or otherwise, 
appoint so many additional trustees, not ex- 
ceeding the proportion hereinafter mentioned, 
as the Charity Commissioners shall approve ; 
but the whole number of trustees who are 
either elected by ratepayers or parochial electors 
or inhabitants of the parish, or appointed by 
the Parish Council or parish meeting, shall not, 
by reason of such addition, exceed one-third of 
the whole body, including those so added; and 
if the management of any such charity is vested 
ander the provisions of any such instrument or 





scheme, or otherwise, in a sole trustee, the 
number of trustees may, with the approval of | 
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the Charity Commissioners, be increased to 
three, one of whom may be nominated by such 
sole trustee and the other by the Parish Council. 
The Charity Commissioners may, by General 
Order, regulate the mode of carrying this sub- 
section into effect.” 


The noble and learned Lord said, that 
the Amendment agreed in substance with 
one of which notice was given in the 
House of Commons by the President of 
the Local Government Board; but it 
went rather further than that. Mr. 
Fowler’s Amendment did not apply to 
charities where there was any repre- 
sentative element at all on the trust ; 
but his Amendment took into account the 
existing represeutative element, and 
allowed it to be increased with the 
sanction of the Charity Commissioners. 
If their Lordships would hereafter 
permit him to move an Amendment, 
which was not down on the Paper, upon 
the 71st clause, it would be for the 
purpose of making it clear that he did 
not intend by the Amendment intro- 
duced into that Definition Clause to 
include cases which ought more properly 
fall within this 15th clause. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 15, line 25, after Sub-section (2), add 
new sub-section—“ In the case of any parochial 
charity (save as hereinafter provided) the 
benefits of which are confined solely to in- 
habitants of the parish, and which is not 
an ecclesiastical charity, the Parish Council 
may, if it think fit, notwithstanding that the 
number of trustees may have been fixed by the 
instrument creating the charity, or by any 
scheme for its administration, or otherwise, 
appoint so many additional trustees, not ex- 
ceeding the proportion hereinafter mentioned, 
as the Charity Commissioners shall approve ; 
but the whole number of trustees who are either 
elected by ratepayers or parochial electors or 
inhabitants of the parish, or appointed by the 
Parish Council or parish meeting, shall not, by 
reason of such addition, exceed one-third of 
the whole body, including those so added ; and 
if the management of any such charity is vested 
under the provisions of any such instrument or 
scheme, or otherwise, in a sole trustee, the 
number of trustees may, with the approval of 
the Charity Commissioners, be inc to 
three, one of whom may be nominated by such 
sole trustee and the other by the Parish 
Council. 

The Charity Commissioners may, by General 
Order, regulate the mode of carrying this sub- 
section into effect.”"—(The Earl of Selborne.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY re- 
marked that as there was now no refer- 
ence in the Bill to elective trustees, he 
could at once say that this Amendment 
must be regarded as an improvement on 
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glad to see it inserted. At the same time, 
he must guard himself against being con- 
sidered to have accepted this as an 
adequate solution. Subject to this, he 
should not think it necessary to divide 
the House against the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*THeE Eart or WINCHILSEA 
said, his Amendment was not of a con- 
tentious character, and it had been so far 
agreed to that if it were possible to be 
put in the Government said they would 
have no objection to insert something of 
the kind. The objects of the Amend- 
ment were not of a controversial charac- 
ter ; both sides of the House agreed they 
were just and right. He moved the 
Amendment in place of the right rev. 
Prelate the Bishop of Ripon, who was 
not able to be present. Since the Amend- 
ment was moved in Committee ove or 
two alterations had been made in it which 
had removed objections. The Amend- 
ment now was confined to dealing with 
“dole” charities. In the last Report of 
the Charity Commissioners words were 
found which expressed their deliberate 
view that on an application by the 
trustees they ought to sanction a scheme 
for the divergence of part or all the 
moneys so applied to the purposes men- 
tioned in Sub-section (b) here. The ob- 
ject of the Amendment was to prevent 
the Charity Commissioners being put to 
the trouble in each case of granting a 
fresh scheme and to save the trustees the 
trouble of applying for such a scheme. 
He thought it well to leave it to the 
Charity Commissioners to prescribe the 
general conditions under which it might 
be done. What was proposed now 
was to lay down what might be done 
“subject to the general conditions 
which may be prescribed from time 
to time by the Charity Commissioners.” 
Those who lived in the country knew 
well that the provision of qualified 
nurses to nurse the sick poor in their own 
homes was one of the most important 
of all the schemes which had been pro- 
posed having for their object the happi- 
ness and welfare of the working classes 
of the rural districts. He attached con- 
siderable importance to the word “ quali- 
fied,” and if the Government accepted 


the Amendment he would insert in the 
Definition Clause a definition of “ quali- 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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fied.” It would not do to divert these 
moneys for the purpose of paying any 
untrained nurse. The only doubt was 
whether the Amendment came within the 
scope of the Bill. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 15, line 30, after the word 
(“Council”) to insert as a new sub-section— 
“ Where the endowment of a parochial charity is. 
applicable wholly or partly in gifts in money or 
kind, the income so applicable, or any part 
thereof, may be applied (subject to general con- 
ditions to be prescribed from time to time by 
the Charity Commissioners) by the trustees or 
persons acting in the administration of the 
charity to one or both of the following pur- 


poses 


(a) Pensions for poor persons being otherwise 


qualified to receive the benefits of the 
charity, and not being in receipt of Poor 
Law relief, who from age, ill-health, 
accident, or infirmity, are unable to 
maintain themselves ; 

(4) The provision of qualified nurses or 
other specific assistance for poor persons 
in sickness.” —(Zhe Earl of Winchilsea.) 

Tue Marovess or RIPON said, the 

Amendment did not come within the 
scope of the Bill, and he regretted, there- 
fore, that the Government could not 
accept it. They had carefully considered 
the Amendment with the utmost desire 
to accept it. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn, 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kimper- 
LEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

Clause 19, page 19, line 23, after (“ revoked”) 
insert (“or varied”), 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
had an Amendment to Clause 20 to 
extend the same principle which the 
House had already accepted for the 
Parish Councillors to the members of the 
committee appointed where there was no 
Parish Council. These committees in 
smaller parishes would take the place of 
the Parish Councils, and it was desirable 
that the business should be transacted in 
similar manner to the Councils. He had 
another Amendment that, when their 
powers were enlarged, the County Council 
should be able to say that these powers 
should be exercised by the committee. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 20, line 2, after the word (“ap- 
proval ’) to add (“ Provided, that the members 
of any committee so appointed shall be persons 





| who, if there were a Parish Council in the 
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parish, would be qualified under this Act to be 
members of the Parish Council”).—( Zhe Earl 
of Selborne.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
understand this to be consequential on 
the Amendment my noble and learned 
Friend carried in Committee ? 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE: In my 
own view it is. 


Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: It 
applies the same rule with regard to the 
committee of the parish meeting as has 
been applied this evening with respect to 
the Parish Council. I object to both of 
them, but I do not think there is any 
clear distinction between the two, so I 
cannot trouble the House to divide 
against this Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, his 
next Amendment seemed to him reason- 
able, and he should be surprised if the 
Government did not accept it. 


Amendment moved, 


In line 41, after the word (“ Act ’’) to add the 
words (“and may, if they think fit, make it a 
condition, as to any such powers, that the same 
shall be exercised through a committee to be 
appointed by the parish meeting as hereinbefore 
provided ”).—(The Earl of Selborne.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY could 
not accept the Amendment, because it 
seemed to be an interference of a rather 
extraordinary nature with the liberty of 
action of these bodies. He could not see 
why there should be this minute inter- 
ference. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause 21. 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 


was only carrying out a promise he had 
given when he moved to disqualify 
County Councillors within the Adminis- 
trative County of London who were elected 
for any electoral division wholly or partly 
included in auy Union under the jurisdic- 
tion of a Board of Guardians in such Ad- 


ministrative County from being by virtue } 


of their office additional members of such 
Board. 


Amendment moved, ; 

In page 21, line 17, after the word (“ Guar- 
dians”’) to insert the words (“ not being within 
the Administrative County of London,”).—(The 
Earl of Harrowby.) 
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Tse Eart or KIMBERLEY re- 
marked that this would produce the most 
anomalous state of things that could be 
conceived. The County Councillors 
were to serve upon these bodies, but now 
it appeared that in the County of London 
there was such an extraordinary distrust 
of the County Councillors that they were 
to be excluded. The London County 
Council was not created by the present 
Government, but by the late Govern- 
ment, and it surprised him that the 
London County Council should be singled 
out for this treatment. If their Lord- 
ships would insert this in the Bill he 
wished them joy of it. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved 
to insert, in line 18, the words “ provided 
they consent to serve.” The words had 
been accidentally omitted. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE moved to 
amend the clause so as to provide that a 
person should not be qualified to be 
elected or to be a Guardian for a Poor 
Law Union unless he was “ personally 
rated to the poor rate.” 


Amendment moved, 

In page 21, line 24, after the word (“is”) to 
insert the words (“ personally rated to the poor 
rate, and is”).—(Zhe Earl of Seiborne.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
this was an Amendment quite contrary 
to the arrangements made for the whole 
Bill, which do not impose qualifications 
upon District Councillors and members 
of Boards of Guardians. Was it to be 
said that members elected to Boards of 
Guardians were not to be trusted unless 
they paid their own rates? It was most 
likely these men would pay their own 
rates; but even if a few persons got on 
who did not pay their own rates, he 
thought the alarm which had been 
exhibited was exaggerated. He opposed 
this Amendment strongly. 


On question ? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 42; Not-Contents 16. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following verbal alterations 
were made :— 

Clause 20, 20, line 9, after (“‘ Overseer ”) 
insert (“shall be transferred to and vest in the 
parish meeting”). : 

Line 27, leave out (“ and”) and insert (“or”). 
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Page 22, line 12, leave out (“consider as 
”) and insert (“on the application of 
the Board of Guardians of”). 


Page 22, line 13, after (“county”) insert 
(consider ”), 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS : I have an 
Amendment to Clause 21. My object is 
to raise a discussion upon that vital 
question of the Poor Laws as suggested 
by this Bill. But it has been put to me 
that it would be more convenient if some 
Motion were made on the Third Reading 
instead of to-night. I therefore propose 
on the Third Reading to move the re- 
committal of the Bill for the purpose of 
reconsidering the Poor Law Clauses. 


Clause 24. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved— 


In page 24, line 16, after the word (“ Coun- 
-cillors”’) to insert the words (“ subject as here- 
inafter mentioned ”’). 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : It 
is consequential. I have no objection 
to it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorv MONTAGU or BEAULIEU 
. said, he had a small Amendment of some 


importance. There should be some 
definition of highways brought into 
repair. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 26, line 8, to leave out the words 
(“is not”) and insert the words (“appears on 
the Report of a competent surveyor not to be ”’). 
—(The Lord Montagu of Beaulieu.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY saw 


no objection to the Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Lord BELPER, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 26, line 15, after the word (“contri- 
bution”) to insert the words (“from the County 
Council”’). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
next Amendment was not an important 
matter, but it was exceedingly difficult 
to explain. The reason for the alteration 
was this: It was provided by Section 
216 of the Public Health Act, 1875, that 
where part of a parish was included 
within an urban district and the excluded 
part was before the constitution of that 
parish liable to contribute to the high- 
ways for all the parish, the excluded part 
should, subject to certain exceptions, to 
be considered to continue as forming part 
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of the urban district. Sub-section 4 of 
Clause 25 of this Bill, which was inserted 
by an hon. Member of the other House 
with special reference to Cheltenham, 
provided that the excluded part should 
go out of the highway district and revert 
to the rural district. But the clause 
would not provide for the interval 
between these two things. His Amend- 
ment was to make proper arrangements 
for the interval. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 25, page 26, line 21, after the word 
(“ highways ”) to insert the words (“ but until 
the Council become the Highway Authority 
such excluded part of a parish shall continue 
subject to the said section”).—(Z7he Earl of 
Kimberley.) 


THe Eart or MORLEY suggested 
it would be more convenient to divide 
this clause. The first part related solely 
to highway powers and the latter to 
sanitary powers. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

In Clause 26, page 28, at the end of the clause 
insert as a new sub-section :—*(7.) Nothing in 
this section shall prejudice any powers exer- 
ciseable by an Urban Sanitary Authority at the 
passing of this Act, and the Council of every 
county borough shall have the additional powers 
conferred on a District Council by this section.” 

Clause 30, page 29, line 7, leave out (“in like 
manner as to an urban district "’). 

Clause 32, page 29, line 17, leave out (“the”) 
and insert (“any”). 

Page 29, same line, leave out (“and”) and 
insert (“ or’). 

Page 29, line 18, leave out (“the ’’) and insert 
(“any”). 

Page 29, same line, leave out (“and”) and 
insert (“or”). 

Page 29, line 23, after (“ borough”) insert 
(“including a county borough”), 

Page 29, at the end of the clause insert as a 
new sub-section—“ (6.) An Order under this 
section, so far as it regards any charity, shall 
not have any effect until it has received the 
approval of the Charity Commissioners.” 


Lorp BELPER said, this clause was 
inserted on the Motion of Lord Norton, 
and proposed where there were separate 
areas, and ‘the Rural Sanitary Authority 
district overlapped the county boundary, 
a certain portion of it should be made a 
separate area. The probability was that 
this piece cut off would not be made a 
separate area, but would be verged in 
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some county ; therefore, he thought the 
words “separated from the rest of the 
district” would be better. It was for 
the purpose of making the clause more 
operative. 


Amendment moved, 

In 31, line 2, to leave out the words 
(“made a separate area”) and insert the words 
(“separated from the rest of the district ”).— 
(The Lord Belper.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
object will be met if the word “ district ” 
in the second line is substituted for 
“ area.” 

Lorp BELPER objected and said, 
many of these places if they were left 
would not be made separate districts ; 
they would be joined on to a portion of 
another county. The intention was that 
the sanitary area should not be divided if 
good reasons were shown against the 
division. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was unable to follow the objection of 
the noble Lord. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kix- 
BERLEY, the following Amendments 
were agreed to :— 


Clause 35, page 31, lines 7-9, leave out (“ and 
where parishes are grouped for the purposes of 
this Act, the whole area under the jurisdiction 
of each Parish Council”). 

Page 31, line 33, ‘after (“districts”) insert 
(“and unless the County Council otherwise 
direct ”’). 

Page 33, lines 11 and 12, leave out (“ap- 
pointed under Sub-section 10”) and insert 
(“County Councils”), 


Clause 35. 


THe Eart or HARROWBY moved 
to insert as a new sub-section— 


“ Where an ecclesiastical parish, being a new 
ecclesiastical parish formed under the Church 
Building Acts, is situated wholly or partly 
within the boundary ofa rural parish, it shall 
be lawful for any five parochial electors regis- 
tered in such part of the Register hereinbefore 
mentioned as relates to such ecclesiastical 
parish to convene a meeting of such parochial 
electors in the manner prescribed by this Act 
for convening parish meetings, for the special 
purpose of ascertaining the opinion of such 
electors upon the question whether it is de- 
desirable that such ecclesiastical parish shall be 
created a separate rural parish under this Act, 
and if a resolution be passed at such meeting 
by a majority of two-thirds of the parochial 
electors present at such meeting in favour of 
such ecclesiastical parish being created a 
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separate rural parish under this Act, the 
presiding at such meeting shall forthwith trans- 
mit a copy of such resolution to the County 
Council, and the County Council shall take 
such resolution into consideration, and shall 
cause inquiries to he made and notices given in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 57 of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, and if satis- 
fied that the proposal contained in such resolu- 
tion is desirable, shall make such Orders as they 
deem most suitable for carrying such resolution 
into effect in accordance with the provisions of 
this section.” 

He explained that his object was to 
remove anomalies in the old civil parishes 
by enabling the parochial electors to 
meet together and represent their case to 
the County Council. If the County 
Council was satisfied with the proposal, 
it might then constitute a separate 
parish. Many of these old civil parishes 
had been very much altered by the 
growth of population, At one end of a 
parish they might have a great railway 
town, a watering place, or a mining town 
grown up. According to the present 
arrangements these were all in the civil 
parish, but the populations were quite 
different in their habits. The associa- 
tions of the rural parish were with the 
old rural parish, while the associations of 
the new railway town were with the 
railway interests. There were many 
counties in which great anomalies were 
created by this state of things under the 
old civil parish. He proposed by this 
Amendment that the parochial electors 
of any of these parishes should be able 
to meet together and represent their case 
to the County Council. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 32, line 16, after Sub-section (7) insert 
new section—“ Where an ecclesiastical parish, 
being anew ecclesiastical parish formed under the 
Church Building Acts, is situated wholly or 
partly within the boundary of a rural parish, it 
shall be lawful for any five parochial electors 
registered in such part of the Register herein- 
before mentioned as relates to such ecclesiastical 
parish, to convene a meeting of such parochial 
electors in the manner prescribed by this Act 
for convening parish meetings, for the special 
purpose of ascertaining the opinion of such 
electors upon the question whether it is desir- 
able that such ecclesiastical parish shall be 
created a separate rural parish under this Act, 
and if a resolution be passed at such meeting 
by a majority of two-thirds of the parochial 
electors present at such meeting in favour of 
such ecclesiastical parish being created a sepa- 
rate rural parish under this Act, the person 
presiding at such meeting shall forthwith trans- 
mit a copy of such resolution to the County 
Council, and the County Council shall take 
such resolution into consideration, and shall 
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cause inquiries to be made and notices given in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 57 of 
the ‘ Local Government Act, 1888,’ and if satis- 
fied that the proposal contained in such resolu- 
tion is desirable, shall make such Orders as 
they deem most suitable for carrying such 
resolution into effect in accordance with the 
provisions of this section.”—(Zhe Earl of 
Harrowby.) 


*THEeE ArcuBisHop oF CANTER- 
BURY said,that he generally had the satis- 
faction of finding himself in agreement 
with the noble Earl, but he must differ 
from him on this occasion. As he under- 
stood it, the principle of the Bill went 
rather in the opposite direction—towards 
the grouping of parishes, not thesetting up 
of separate parishes. The Amendment 
would bring a good many persons 
who were not now under disabilities 
under fresh disabilities. Churchwardens 
in ecclesiastical parishes were not 
touched under the Bill as it stood ; 
but if this Amendment were carried, they 
would be brought under such disabilities 
as there were in the Bill. He therefore 
had serious doubts as to the advisability 
of pressing the Amendment. In his 
Opinion, it was no great objection to 
anything to say it was an anomaly. It 
should be shown that it was an anomaly 
that worked badly before it were 
abolished. Many of the most valuable 
things in the Constitution were ano- 
malies. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he should be sorry to see any special 
provision of this kind put into the Bill. 
As regarded the power of dividing pa- 
rishes, that existed under the Act of 1888, 
and the County Councils had full power 
todo that. They had avoided in the 
Bill dealing with these ecclesiastical pa- 
rishes. If the Amendment were adopted 
it would stir up strife. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorp BELPER said, he wanted to 
amend some words which he got intro- 
duced in Committee. He understood 
that the clause as it stood would cause 
considerable difficulty and delay in regard 
to this question. His intention was cer- 
tainly not to cause delay. He only 
wished that the Council should have 
their views properly considered, and not 
be overruled by any formal procedure of 
the Joint Committee. If the Govern- 
ment would have consented to have 
moved any words with regard to the 
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Joint Committee, he should have fore- 
gone his Amendment. He should pro- 
pose that instead of the words pre- 
viously used should be inserted— 

“ Any question arising as to the constitution 

or procedure of any such Joint Committee 
shall, if the County Councils concerned fail to 
agree, be determined by the Local Government 
Board.” 
Of course, the County Councils might try 
to agree as.to their procedure; but in this 
case the Local Government Board would 
ensure fairness being done, and every 
ease properly considered. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 33, line 5, to leave out from the 
word (“that ’’) to end of Sub-section (11) and 
insert the words (* any question arising as to 
the vonstitution or procedure of any such Joint 
Committee shall, if the County Councils con- 
cerned fail to agree, be determined by the 
Local Government Board”). — (The Lord 
Belper.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
the Amendment was an improvement. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Lord Brevrer, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Page 33, line 12, leave out (“ten ’’) and insert 
(“eleven’’). 


On the Motion of the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY, the following verbal Amend- 
ments were agreed to :— 


Clause 37, page 33, after line 37, insert as a 
fresh sub-section—* (2.) Where parishes are 
grouped the whole area under each Parish 
Council shall, unless the County Council for 
special reasons otherwise direct, be within the 
same Administrative County and County Dis- 
trict.” 

Clause 37, page 34, line 12, leave out (“ the”) 
before (“ Parish Councils”). 

Clause 38, page 34, line 15, after (“having 
a”) insert (“separate”). 

After Clause 40, insert as a new section— 
“When an Order under Section 57 of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, has been confirmed by 
the Local Government Board, such Order shall 
at the expiration of six months from that con- 
firmation be presumed to have been duly made, 
and to be within the powers of that section, and 
no objection to the legality thereof shall be 
entertained in any legal proceeding whatever.” 

Clause 42, page 36, after line 29, insert as a 
fresh sub-section—“(7.) Where the name of a 
person is entered both in the ownership list and 
in the occupation list of voters in the same 
parish, and the Revising Barrister places against 
that name a mark or note signifying that the 
name should be printed in division three of the 
lists, an asterisk or other mark shall be there 
printed against the name, and such person shall 
not be entitled to vote as a parochial elector in 
respect of that entry.” 
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*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, 
that Clause 44 dealt with some special 
disqualifications, and at the end of it 

rovided that where a member of a 

ouncil or Board of Guardians was by 
virtue of this section disqualified then the 
Council or Board was to declare the 
place vacant. There were other quali- 
fications required, not only introduced by 
their Lordships’ Amendment but by the 
Bill as it stood, and it was quite clear 
that if there was a disqualification under 
or in respect of one of, these necessary 
qualifications the same rule should be 
applied, and the more so because the 

Bill very properly provided that pro- 
ceedings of the Board were not to be 
vitiated by the disqualification of one 
member. He proposed in Sub-section 
(7), line 33, to omit the words (“by 
virtue of this section”), and to introduce 
the words (“or a District Councillor or 
a person elected as such”). He put the 
words “ person elected as such,” because 
strictly a person was not a “ member” if 
not qualified. A District Councillor 
might, of course, vacate his seat by sub- 
sequent disqualification. He apprehended 
that he might attend the meetings of the 
District Council and not vacate that seat 
by absence, while he might lose the 
Guardianship. He thought it was well 
to mention the District Councillor and to 
make a disqualification apply to both 
qualifications. 


Amendment moved, 

In line 33, Sub-seetion (7), omit (“ by 
virtue of this section”) and insert (“or a Dis- 
trict Councillor or a person elected as such ”),— 
(The Earl of Selborne.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: A 
member of a Board of Guardians under 
this Bill as such would not vacate his 
office by reason of absence. Every Dis- 
trict Councillor is by virtue of that office 
a member of the Board of Guardians. 
Of course, if he vacates his membership 
of the Council by absence, he also vacates 
the Guardianship, because he could not be 
a member of the Board if he is nota 
member of the District Council. I do not 
think any Amendment is required ; but if 
it is, the proposal of my noble and learned 
Friend can be put in on the Third 
Reading. 

*Tuz Eart or SELBORNE: If the 
District Councillor ought not to be 
mentioned in my noble Friend’s opinion, 
of course I withdraw it, but I should 
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have thought there could not be a differ- 
ence of opinion that this sub-section, as 
well as the next, should extend to every 
disqualification. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
matter is so technical and there are so 
many clauses, I would rather the words 
were put down on the Notice Paper so 
that we can understand clearly where we 
are. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


On the Motion of the Earl of KimBEr- 
LEY, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In Clause 44, page 37, line 28, after the word 
(“the”) to insert the words (* Parish Council 
or district ’’). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Amendment to Clause 46 was a very 
necessary one. Its object was that the 
scale of expenses should be framed in 
time for the next election, and it provided 
that if at the beginning of the month 
before the next election the Council had 
not framed a scale the Local Government 
Board should see to it. 


Amendment moved, 


In Clause 46, page 41, to leave outall after the 
word (“‘ Council ”) in line 24, to the end of the 
clause, and insert the words (“and if at the be- 
ginning of one month before the first election 
under this Act a County Council have not 
framed any such scale for their county, the 
Local Government Board may frame a scale for 
the county, and the scale so framed shall apply 
to the first election, and shall have effect as if 
it had been made by the County Council, but 
shall not be alterable until after the first elec- 
tion ”).—(Zhe Earl of Kimberley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he wished to move an Amendment 
after Clause 51. Under the present 
system of local government great abuses 
took place, and people were often 
assessed illegally, He had been in- 
formed that the President of the Local 
Government Board had admitted in 
another place that there were very great 
abuses, but Mr. Fowler did not say what 
remedies should be applied. Therefore, 
he offered their Lordships an Amend- 
ment framed by a friend and revised by 
a Queen’s Counsel, As recently as the 
&th instant there was reported in the 
newspapers a case where the Corpora- 
tion of Canterbury had been guilty of 
illegal assessment, and a successful action 
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brought against them in the County 
Court. If the Lord President could 
not see his way to accept this Amend- 
ment he would ask him for a promise 
that some remedy should be found, such 
as supporting the auditors, because 
at present the Local Government Board 
was constantly remitting their sur- 
eharges. 
Amendment moved, 


In page 44, after Clause 51, to insert as new 
clauses.—“ 51a. When any demand is made by a 
rate collector or other officer of a Local Au- 
thority for payment of any rate or contribution, 
or for reimbursement of expenses under any 
Act relating to public health, or to water supply, 
or to dwellings in an unsanitary condition, or to 
highways, or to public education, or under any 
other enactments relating to local government, 
and when any Order is made or notice is given 
by an Inspector of Nuisances or highway sur- 
veyor, or other officer of a Local Authority, re- 
quiring anything to be done or not to be done, 
under any such above-mentioned Acts or enact- 
ments, the demand note and Order, or notice 
of requirement, shall in every case specify on 
the face thereof the particular Council, Board, 
or other Local Authority from which such 
pecuniary demand or Order or requirement 
proceeds, and the Statute or Statutes, and section 
or sections of the same, and the local bye-law 
or bye-laws, if any, under which the pecuniary 
demand, or Order, or requirement is made. 

(1.) If any person shall object to comply 
with such pecuniary demand, Order, or require- 
ment, and shall within a reasonable time make 
application to the County Court, stating the 
grounds of his objection, it shall be lawful for 
the Judge of the Court to inquire into the 
matter in a summary manner, and if he shall 
be of opinion that ‘the uniary demand, or 
Order, or requirement objected to is illegal, or in 
excess of the statutory powers of the authority 
from which it proceeds, or an oppressive or ex- 
cessive or frivolous and vexatious exercise of 
powers legally possessed, or materially erroneous 
in legal form, the said Judge shall issue an 
Order or Injunction directing the Local Au- 
thority or authorities and officer or officers 
concerned to desist from, or to postpone, or to 
vary such pecuniary demand, Order, or require- 
ment as they may think justand proper. Such 
Order or Injunction of the County Court shall 
be subject to appeal, on a case to be stated by 
the Judge, to a Judge of the High Court, under 
Rules to be framed by the said last-mentioned 
Court, from time to time, and shall be in force 
and shall be obeyed by the Local Authorities 
and their officers until reversed or varied on 
such appeal. 

(2.) The Judge of the County Court, when he 
gives judgment on an application, shall award 
costs against the applicant if the decision is 
‘against him, and if the decision is in favour or 
partly in favour of the applicant, he shall 
award to him such sum, not exceeding 
£5, as he shall think just and proper, to be 
recovered from the Public Body or bodies or 
officer or officers responsible for costs and com- 
pensation for unwarrantel interference with 
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the applicant. No costs shall be awarded 

t the applicant on appeal if the decision 
of the County Court has been in his favour or 
partly in his favour. 

(3.) The costs of a Local Authority or of its 
officers, other than such costs as are awarded 
against and recovered from the applicant, shall 
be defrayed out of the county rate, or partly 
out of the said rate and partly out of the dis- 
trict poor rate, to such extent as the joint com- 
mittee of County Councillors and Justices 
appointed under the Local Government Act, 
1888, shall certify such mode of defraying the 
costs to be reasonable and proper. So far as 
such mode of defraying the costs shall not be so 
certified, the individuals op armees shall be 
liable to be surcharged with the amount of the 
same in the manner provided for by the Public 
Health Act, 1875, Section 265. 

(4.) Whenever an increase is made in the 
rateable valuation of any property assessed to 
local rates, the owner and occupier shall receive 
from the Assessing Authority notice of such 
increase and of the grounds on which it is made 
not less than 30 clear days before any rate 
founded on the increased valuation is demanded. 
Whenever a demand is made for payment of 
any rate the property rated shall be specified 
on the face of the demand-note by reference to 
its number on the tithe map of the parish, or 
by reference to a valuation list or other official 
record readily accessible to the ratepayers, and 
the rateable value assigned to it by the Assessing 
Authority shall likewise be stated on the same 
note. 

518. Nothing in the present Act shall affect 
the power vested in Courts of Summary Juris- 
diction by other Acts to hear and determine 
informations and complaints in matters relating 
to local government ; but such Courts shall, in 
doing so, take into consideration any past or 
pending proceeding in the County Court under 
the present Act, of which they may have notice, 
relating to the same matter as is then before 
them.”—(The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I can 
only give one answer to my noble Friend 
—namely, that his Amendment is entirely 
beyond the scope of the Bill, and, there- 
fore, I should be quite wrong in occupy- 
ing your Lordships’ time in discussing it. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of the Earl of KimsEr- 
LEY, the following Amendments were 
agreed to :— 

In Clause 56, page 47, after line 9, to insert 
as a new sub-section—* (3.) The Local Govern- 
ment Board may, with respect to any audit to 
which this section applies, make Rules modify- 
ing the enactments as to publication of notice 
of the audit and of the abstract of accounts and 
the report of the auditor.” 

Page 47, line 10, after (“may”) insert (“at 
all reasonable times”). 

Page 47, line 14, after (‘may’) insert (“at 
all reasonable times”). 
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On the Motion of Lord Knutsrorp, the 
following Amendment was agreed to:— 
Page 49, line 12, after (“ No ”) insert (“parish 


* 


meeting or ”). 
Lorp BELPER moved— 


In page 50, line 41, after the word (“ elemen- 
tary ’’) to insert the words (“ or other "’). 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
this Amendment was a very extensive 
one indeed. They had put in words 
which met the case of the British and 
foreign schools. To put in these words 
he did not know what the result would 
be 


Lorv BELPER said, he understood 
the Amendment to mean that no endowed 
school should come under the scope of 
the Bill as a parochial charity. He would 
move to put in the Definition Clause 
that parochial charities shall not apply 
to endowed schools. He understood there 
was no objection to the Amendment. If 
it was intended that other schools be- 
sides elementary schools were to come in 
as parochial charities that was certainly 
not what was understood in Committee. 
The reason he wanted to put in (“or 
other”) was to cover a school which 
might be an endowed school and not an 
elementary school. 


- Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY : I have 
never understood that endowed schools 
came under the scope of the Bill. There 
has never been any suggestion whatever 
for “other schools,” and I do not think 
it is necessary. 


Lorp BELPER: I moved in Com- 
mittee to insert in the Definition Clause 
that parochial charity shal] not mean an 
endowed school. I understood the Lord 
President did not object to it, but that 
that clause was not the proper place to 
insert it. He said this was the proper 
place. 


THe Eart or CRANBROOK: I 
think the noble Lord is quite safe. 
There are no endowed schools vested in 
the parish. They would not come under 
the definition “ endowed charity.” 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW: There 
seems to be no provision for preserving 
the rights of the clerks of Highway 
Boards, and my object is to provide for 
them. 
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Amendment moved, 

In line 24, after Sub-section (7), to insert— 
(*(8.) Where the powers and duties of Justices. 
of the Peace are transferred by this Act to any 
Parish or District Council the clerk to the 
Justices holding office at the passing of this Act 
shall not suffer any pecuniary loss by diminu- 
tion of fees or salary on account of such 
transfer ”).—( The Earl of Onslow.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was advised that under the law as it 
stood al! officers whatsoever affected in 
this way were included, and if they had 
a claim they could prefer it. There was 
no necessity for any additional provisions 
on the subject. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW : Does that 
apply also to Clerks to Justices ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Yes; 
certainly. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


First Schedule. 


Lorp BELPER said, he did not think 
that one elector at a parish meeting 
should be able to demand a poll in a 
great number of cases. These cases 
were enumerated, and covered the whole 
ground of the matters which the Parish 
Council could deal with. Then it was 
prescribed that in other cases it would 
be necessary for five electors to demand 
a poll ; but as the list for one elector ex- 
hausted all the matters the meeting 
could deal with, he could not see when 
five electors would be required. He 
wanted to make it clear that in all cases it 
would be necessary to have five electors. 
to demand a poll. When a parish meet- 
ing was held, and after a matter had been 
fully discussed and a vote taken on it, it. 
was extraordinary that one cantankerous 
man should be able to get up and say— 
“T demand a poll.” Then, on the 
demand of one man, the parish would be 
put to the trouble and expense of a poll. 
The only effect of his Amendment 
would be that in these particular cases, 
which were specified, the poll should be 
held only on the demand of five electors. 
He thought the Amendment, at all 
events, was a reasonable one, and he 
understood that the Government would 
not oppose it. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
by the present law any one ratepayer 
might demand a poll. This was a great 
protection to the ratepayers. Something 
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might be done at the meeting which was 
extremely disagreeable to persons inte- 
rested, but there might not be five persons 
ready to demand a poll at the meetings, 
which might be small ; and the matter, if 
determined offhand, might eventually 
cause great inconvenience in the parish. 
If this power of demanding a poll were 
taken away, the result might be just 
what was not desired, and a decision 
might be come to, a sufficieut number of 
persons having expressed an opinion upon 
it. It might be a question of expendi- 
ture which it might be desirable to avoid ; 
and if the noble Lord would look into the 
matter he would, no doubt, come to the 
conclusion that it was safer to leave the 
words as they stood, 

Viscount CROSS said, he entirely 
agreed with the noble Earl, speaking from 
his own personal experience. He thought 
this was certainly a safeguard. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND hoped the 
noble Lord would not divide the House 
upon this subject, because the Bill 
made quite sufficient alterations as it 
stood in the law of the land, and he 
should object to making another. 

Lorp BELPER did not wish to make 
more alterations than might be considered 
desirable by the House generally, and, 
under the circumstances, he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Tue Bisuor or SALISBURY said, 
the school question had been very much 
left out of consideration. He had not 
the least wish to promote a general dis- 
cussion upon it, but was glad to hear the 
Lord President say he wished to remove 
any cause of contention in parishes. There 
was no doubt that the school question 
was a popular one, and one upon which 
even the atmosphere of their Lordships’ 
House was liable to get warm, as it was 
apt to cause a great deal of cantankerism 
on the part of single individuals. He 
thought it would be better to leave the 
matter under the ordinary law, five per- 
sons being required to demand a poll. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the provision had at its back an authority 
which he was sure noble Lords opposite 
would treat with the respect with which 
it was regarded by himself. The pro- 
vision was introduced at the instance of 
Mr. Balfour, who led the Opposition jin 
the other House, his reason being that 
it, was a very sound one, and exceedingly 
necessary in so important a matter as 
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On a question of this kind, which 
really interested the whole parish, it 
should not be possible for the matter to 
be passed without a poll, if even one 
elector demanded it. It was a safeguard, 
and a wise one. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Bill to be read 3* To-morrow ; and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 297.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Ten 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


——eaey—eeer~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 12th February 1894. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
That they do not insist on one of their 
Amendments to the Employers’ Liability 
Bill to which this House has disagreed ; 
and insist on certain other of their 
Amendments, for which they assign 
their Reasons ; and have made an addi« 
tion to one of the said Amendments, to 
which they desire the concurrence of this 
House ; and propose Amendments in lieu 
of others to which this House has dis- 
agreed, to which they desire the con- 
currence of this House. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


Lords Amendments to Commons 
Amendments and Lords Reasons to be 
considered To-morrow, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 482.] 


QUESTIONS. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND COMMISSIONERS, 

Mr. D, SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): On behalf of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth, I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
the Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund 
have informed any relatives of the Irish 
sailors lost in H.M.S. Vietoria that their 
allowances will only begin in January, 
1895; and does any provision exist to 
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enable helpless widows or orphans to 
subsist until then ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr, E. Rosertson, Dugdee) 
(who replied) said : Although the Com- 
missioners of the Patriotic Fund informed 
five relatives (not being widows) of Irish 
sailors lost in the Victoria that the allow- 
ances would commence in January, 1895, 
they have since been informed that pay- 
ment will commence on Ist July next. 
Gratuities ranging between £34 19s, 7d. 
and £38 6s. have already been paid to 
these relatives, who were parents of the 
deceased, by the Admiralty. Every 
widow and orphan of a man lost has, 
since lst November last, been in receipt 
of a pension from the Admiralty and 
allowance from the Patriotic Fund. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
should like to ask the hon. Gentleman if 
he is aware that the Return recently 
made to this House by the Patriotic 
Commissioners discloses to this House 
the fact that out of every £1 sub- 
scribed towards the Victoria Fund the 
Commissioners have only administered 
lls. 8d.? Also I should like to know 
whether there is any justification for the 
Commissioners deferring the payment of 
benefits to dependent relatives, because 
the Admiralty have made payments to 
such dependent relatives ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: As to the 
question of fact, my attention has not 
been called to that. As to the question 
of policy and justification, it is obvious I 
can give no answer without communi- 
cating with the Patriotic Commissioners. 
I will, if a question is put down, lay the 
matter before them. 


Floating 


SALMON POACHING PROSECUTION AT 
DINGWALL. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he can 
explain the reason why the witnesses for 
the prosecution were prevented from 
appearing to give evidence for upwards 
of five months, in the salmon poaching 
case heard at Dingwall, on 12th December 
last, against John M‘Lean, fisherman 7 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I am 
informed that one of the witnesses for 
the prosecution was not available during 
the montlis in question, not being subject 
at that time to the control of the prose- 
eutor. It was on that account that the 
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Derelicts. 


prosecution was delayed. As has beeti 
stated before, the prosecution was not 
one for which the Crown is in any way 
responsible. 


SILVER IMPORT DUTIES IN INDIA. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
can state how far the rumours are correct 
or otherwise that the Government of 
India intend levying a duty upon the 
importation of silver, whether in bars or 
coin, into India and Burmah ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
RussE.1, North Beds.) : My hon. Friend 
is no doubt aware that the proposals of 
the Government of India with regard to the 
taxation of the year are announced by the 
Finance Member of Council when he 
makes his annual statement ; and he will, 
I am sure, understand that even if the 
financial policy of the year were already 
decided upon, it would be impossible for 
me to give any information which would 
have the effect of anticipating that 
statement. 


THE ROYAL YACHTS. 

Mr. MOLLOY : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
state the amounts expended and pro- 
posed to be expended in alterations 
and refits of hulls, cabins, and engine- 
rooms of the Royal yachts Victoria and 
Albert, Osborne, Alberta, and Elfin, for 
the financial years 1893-4 and 1894-5 ? 

Tue SECRETARY tro tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Snurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
cost of altering and refitting the hulls, 
cabins,and engine-rooms cannot be readily 
separated from the total expenditure on 
the four Royal yachts. This expenditure 
for the current year to 3lst March is 
estimated to be about £8,800. It is not 
certain whether that amount will be 
reached or exceeded in 1894-5. 


FLOATING DERELICTS. 
Mr.MACDONA (Southwark, Rother-’ 
hithe) : I:beg to ask the President of the’ 
Board of Trade will he explain why’ 
there is no notice of floating derelicts 
made in the Board of Trade Notices 'to 
Marivers which is issued monthly ; and 
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will he supply this deficiency by quoting 
from the wrevk charts published at 
Washington, U.S.A. ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tazE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : It is not correct to suppose 
that the Board of Trade Monthly Notices 
do not include information as regards 
floating derelicts. Numerous notices are 
received by the Board of Trade regard- 
ing such vessels, and they are sent imme- 
diately for publication to The Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette and Lloyd's List, 
which has a large circulation. I propose 
to continue this system, which works 
satisfactorily ; but I am advised that it 
would be misleading to encumber the 
publication with information as to the 
precise position of floating derelicts, 
which change their position in conse- 
quence of winds and currents. 

Mr. MACDONA: Is it not a fact 
that within the last few days a derelict, 
during the recent storm, was noticed on 
the north-east coast? Is nothing to be 
done, in the interests of our sailors, to 
remove that danger ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I am unable to 
answer the question as to fact. This 
is the first I have heard of it. But if it 
is the case it is the duty of Trinity House 
to clear all derelicts out of British 
waters; and they do that duty more 
effectually than the authority of any 
other nation. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): May I ask whether it is the 
duty of Trinity House to discover dere- 
licts ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No. Trinity 
House remove them when they are re- 
ported to them. They take great care to 
discharge their duty. 

Mr. MACDONA: Will the Govern- 
ment report to Trinity House that there 
is a derelict off the coast of England ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : If the hon. Mem- 
ber will give me particulars I shall be 
happy to send them to Trinity House. 


FATAL ELECTRIC FATALITY AT 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been drawn to a serious 
accident which occurred in a public street 
in Bournemouth on the afternoon of the 
8th instant, by which one horse was 
instantly ki and another seriously 
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injured, and the lives of passengers en- 
dangered who were in the omnibus to 
which the horses were attached ; whether 
the accident was caused by a leakage of 
high tension electricity from the electric 
wires laid under the street ; and whether 
steps will be taken to prevent similar 
accidents occurring in the streets of 
London, where so many high voltage 
systems are ‘in constant use under the 
thoroughfares ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir. The 
electrical adviser of the Board of Trade 
was instructed on the day of the acci- 
dent to make inquiry on the spot. I 
shall be happy to hand to the hon. Mem- 
ber a copy of the Report which discloses 
the Inspector’s opinion of the probable 
causes of the accident. The Board of 
Trade are now considering whether any 
additional Regulations are necessary in 
order to prevent similar accidents in 
future. 

*Mr. WEIR asked whether the high 
tension or low tension system is in use 
for lighting the House of Commons ; 
and whether, seeing that the floor of this 
House is composed of an iron grating, 
precautions have been taken to prevent 
a similar accident to that which took 
place at Bournemouth occurring to 
Members of this House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That question 
must be addressed to the First Com- 
missioner of Works. 


BANBRIDGE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Louth, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will 
he explain why the Commissioners of 
National Education in making appoint- 
ments for the local education committee 
under the Compulsory Education Act in 
Banbridge have passed over the Presby- 
terian managers and patrons of schools 
and nominated three Episcopalians, two 
of whom have no connection with educa- 
tion, and one of whom occupies a sub- 
ordinate position ; is he aware that the 
Banbridge Town Commissioners have 
refused to recognise the appointments ; 
and have the Edueation Commissioners 
received a strong protest from the Presby- 
terians of Banbridge ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Monzey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): (1.) The proportions of 
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the religious denominations of the 
population of Banbridge are :—Roman 
Catholics, 22-8 ; Protestant Episcopalians, 
39°5 ; Presbyterians, 29°3 ; Methodists, 
2°5 ; others, 5-9. The number of mem- 
bers of the School Attendance Com- 
mittee as determined by the Local 
Authority is 10, and the coustitution of 
the committee as finally settled by the 
Commissioners is—Roman Catholics, 2 ; 
Protestant Episcopalians, 4; Presby- 
terians, 3; Methodists, 0; others, 1. 
The percentage, as above shown, of 
Presbyterians in the population is 29°3 ; 
hence, the Presbyterians, having three 
places on the committee, are adequately 
represented. The Local Authority had 
in the first instance appointed those 
three, thus leaving the Commissioners 
powerless to add another Presbyterian to 
the number. (2.) The Commissioners 
of National Education have no informa- 
tion on the second paragraph beyond 
an expression of surprise and regret on 
the part of the Local Authority at the 
Commissioners’ action. (3.) Protests 
have been received from Presbyterian 
meetings in Banbridge in reference to 
the non-appointment by the Commis- 
sioners of particular Presbyterian clergy- 
men. But, as shown, there was no 
room for the appointment of any more 
Presbyterians on the committee. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AS PRIVATE 
LAW AGENTS, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that Mr. 
Middleton, solicitor, Dingwall, who acted 
for Sir Arthur G. R. Mackenzie, of 
Ross-shire, in a salmon poaching charge 
heard at Dingwall on the 12th December 
last against John M‘Lean, fisherman, and 
two others, was acting at the same time 
as County Clerk; if so, will the Go- 
vernment consider the desirability of 
restricting persons engaged as public 
officials in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland from acting as private law 
agents or factors ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): My hon. Friend is misin- 
formed. Mr. Middleton does not hold 
the office of County Clerk, and he was 
not acting as such on 12th December. 
It is true that at a meeting of the County 
Council in January he was authorised to 
act as clerk during the temporary illness 
of the holder of the office, but under no 
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circumstances is the office one over 
which the Government has any control. 

Mr. WEIR asked if, when the Liberal 
Party was in Opposition, the Leaders did 
not pledge themselves that Government 
officials should not be allowed to engage 
in such prosecutions ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) replied that at that time the 
Liberal Party had no power to take any 
action in the matter. If any pledge had 
been given it would undoubtedly be ful- 
filled, but he must repeat that the case 
referred to in the query was not one of a 
prosecution by a Government official. 


FACTORY, BROMLEY- 
BY-BOW. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department at whose 
request, and by whose orders, a force of 
police was stationed at the gates of 
Messrs. Bell’s Match Factory, Bromley 
by-Bow, on Monday, Ist January, when 
the employés were proceeding peaceably 
to work, and when there was no strike 
and no disturbance ; and whether it is to 
be understood that the police can be used 
in this way at the instance of private 
employers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): Iam informed by 
the Commissioner of Police that on 
December 30th a letter was received at the 
Bow station from Mr. Edwin Bell saying 
that his firm expected a number of hands 
would strike on Monday, January Ist, 
and they thought it advisable to inform 
the police in order to prevent any danger 
to the peace. Inquiry was made of 
Messrs. Bell, and they repeated what 
they had written and referred to a former 
dispute with their hands in July, 1893, 
when Mr. Bell, on leaving his works, was 
alleged to have been followed by about 
200 men and girls, who hooted and 
yelled at him on his way to Bromley 
Station, and the police had some difficulty 
in protecting Mr. Bell from molestation. 
Two constables at each relief were 
directed to patrol St. Leonard Street, in 
the neighbourhood of the works, on 
January Ist, but they were not placed at 
the gates, and never entered the factory 
at all. Only two constables went near 
the gates at all; one went down at 
7 a.m. on the 3rd, and asked the gate- 
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keeper a question, but did not remain two 
minutes ; the other did the same when 
some girls left, and asked if all was quiet, 
but came away at once. It is a general 
practice when information is given at a 
police-station of any event such as an 
anticipated strike, or ball, or large dinner 
party, or any occasion likely to bring a 
number of people to a given spot, to send 
one, two, or more police, as circumstances 
may demand, to see that there is no ob- 
struction to the traffic or breach of the 
vace. 


THE FACTORY ACTS. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether any new Rules 
have been issued by the Factory Depart- 
ment to the effect that persons who have 
complaints to make of evasions of the 
Factory Acts have to give their names 
to the Factory Inspectors ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir; anony- 
mous complaints always have been, and 
still continue to be, treated with the same 
consideration as if the name of the com- 
plainant was given. 


VISITS TO SICK PAUPERS. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board by what authority the chief 
medical officer at Kensington Infirmary 
refuses to allow a special visit to an 
inmate aged 80 unless the inmate is 
dangerously ill, or unless the clerk to the 
Guardians intervenes; and why this 
power is relegated :to the clerk of the 
Union, as the doctor’s refusal implies ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Local Government Board have been in 
communication with the Guardians of 
Kensington, and they are jnformed that 
in the particular case which is believed 
to be referred to in the question the 
applicant requested leave to visit an 
inmate of the infirmary, who was in no 
way related to him, at other than the 
ordinary visiting times fixed by the 
Guardians, and that the medical officer 
withheld consent as there appeared to be 
no special reason for making an excep- 
tion to the ordinary rule. Knowing, 


however, that there had been consider- 
able correspondence between the ap- 
plicant and the Guardians as regards 
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similar requests, the medical officer 
referred him to the clerk to the Guar- 
dians if he was dissatisfied with his 
decision. The clerk states that it would 
only be under extremely exceptional 
cireumstances, to be subsequently re- 
ported to the Guardians, that he would 
feel justified in interfering with the 
medical officer’s discretion in such a 
matter. 


Contracts. 


EDINBURGH AND THE SEA FISHERIES 
REGULATION BILL. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I wish 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland, with 
regard to the first Order of the Day, the 
consideration of the Lords’ Amendments 
to the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Bill, 
whether he proposes to persevere in his 
Amendment incorporating the City of 
Edinburgh in the Schedules of the Bill ; 
and, if so, will he alter the phraseology 
of the Bill by describing Edinburgh as a 
separate county, which it is, and not as a 
part of Midlothian, which it is not ? 

*THoE SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): For reasons which I shall 
give later on in the evening the Govern- 
ment are unable to exclude Edinburgh 
from the operation of this Bill, but I am 
quite prepared to insert the words 
“county or city” before the name Edin- 
burgh, aud perhaps that will meet the 
wish of my hon. Friend. 

Mr. PAUL: I beg to give notice 
that I shall oppose the inclusion among 
the seaboard counties of a county which 
has no seaboard. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) : Is 
it not the case that when we were dis- 
cussing this Bill previous to the Recess 
it was stated by a Member of the Go- 
vernment and assumed by everybody 
that Edinburgh was already included in 
the Bill ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Yes. 

Mr. R. T. REID : And therefore this 
is a matter of formal phraseology. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Yes. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS, 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I wish to ask the Postmaster Geueral 
whether his attention has been called to 
the report in the newspapers of the 6th 
instant, in which a man in the employ of 
Messrs. Macnamara, Post Office -con- 
tractors, was summoned for being asleep 
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while in charge of a horse and cart, and 
in which the defendant stated that he 
had been at work 25 hours with only 
four hours’ rest? If the facts are as 
stated, will the right hon. Gentleman 
take steps to secure that Government 
work shall be done under such conditions 
as will prevent this system of sweating ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
very much regret to say that, though the 
whole of the statements, to which my 
hon. Friend draws my attention, are not 
accurate, there is no doubt that Livermore 
was most unduly overworked. Messrs. 
MacNamara are in the habit of allowing 
those of their drivers who desire to be 
relieved from Sunday duty to make 
arrangements with other men for under- 
taking their Sunday duty. In accordance 
with this custom, Livermore—who is 
what is known as “an odd man” in 
Messrs. MacNamara’s employ—under- 
took at 11.30 p.m. on the night of 
Saturday, the 27th ultimo, the work of 
another driver. At the time at which he 
was—most improperly—allowed to under- 
take this duty, Livermore had been work- 
ing, with very brief intervals of rest, 
since 2 a.m. on the Saturday morning. 
Messrs. MacNamara have now issued in- 
structions that none of their drivers, who 
have been employed during the preceding 
12 hours on the Saturday, shall be per- 
mitted to relieve another driver for 
Sunday work. But I am not satisfied 
that this instruction alone is sufficient, 
and Iam making further inquiries, with 
a view to securing a more satisfactory 
condition of things. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS: While thank- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman for his 
answer, I should like to point out that 
attention was called to this contract on 
the Estimates. 


BRITISH SHIPPING AT RIO. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I wish to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
affairs a question of which I have given 
him private notice. It is, whether British 
merchant ships at Rio now enjoy the 
same facilities for discharging their 
cargoes as those of any other country ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will take steps, in any settlement of the 
present civil struggle in Brazil, to secure 
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that British commerce is not less 
favoured than that of any other country ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): British merchant vessels at Rio 
enjoy the same facilities as those of any 
other nation. The Government will 
neglect no favourable opportunity which 
may present itself of securing to British 
commerce generally the same advantages 
as are given to any other nation. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
As to the future. 

Sir E. GREY : No opportunity that 
may present itself in the future will be 
neglected. 


Sworn, 


SIR GERALD PORTAL’S REPORT. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Report of 
the Mission to Uganda by the late Sir 
Gerald Portal was revised by him prior 
to his decease; and when such Report 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? May I be allowed to state, on 
behalf of many personal friends as well 
as for myself, how deeply we regret the 
irreparable loss at this juncture of so 
able and gifted a public servant of the 
Crown. 

Sir E. GREY: I will ask the hon. 
Member to postpone this question till 
to-morrow, when I may bein a position 
to give a more definite answer. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I observe that on the Notice Paper 
there are a large number of Bills and 
Motions standing in the name of private 
Members. I desire to know whether the 
Government propose to continue the 
practice—which, I think, they adhered 
to with general advantage during the 
earlier part of the Session—of moving 
the adjournment when the Government 
Business is terminated ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrtone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : Yes, Sir. The 
adjournment will be moved after the Go- 
vernment Order is disposed of. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Gilbert Heathcote Drummond Wil- 
loughby, commonly called Lord Wil- 
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loughby de Eresby, for the County of 
Lincoln (South Lindsey or Horncastle 
Division). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Clause C 
(Establishment of fishery district com- 
mittees),—(Sir G. Trevelyan,)—pro- 
posed on Consideration of Lords’ Amend- 
ments [10th January ]:— 

And which Amendment was, in line 58, after 
the word “thereafter,” to insert the words,— 
“ Provided always, that in any county, burgh, 
or police burgh where the distinctive mark has 
not been affixed to the names of more than two 
per cent. of the electors, the county clerk or 
town clerk shall certify this to the Secretary 
for Scotland, who shall then nominate the 
fishery members in respect of such county, 
burgh, or police burgh for the ensuing three 
years.”—(Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question again proposed, “That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
said, that before he withdrew this 
Amendment in favour of the one given 
notice of by the Secretary for Scotland, 
he should like to ask, on a point of 
Order, what effect the provision already 
made in Sub-section (b) of Section (3), 
in which it was provided that the election 
of fishery members should be by all 
persons on the County and Borough 
Registers, would have upon the pro- 
posals now formulated in the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland. 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I conceive that this point 
of Order will not hold good. The 
Register of Voters is laid down in Sub- 
section (b), and the Amendment of which 
I have given notice is, in certain cases, to 
dispense with elections, but in all cases 
where elections. are held they will be 
held on this Register. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the words 
“as hereinafter provided” were in the 
original clause, so that the question will 
come under that saving clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Amend- 
ment which I have placed upon the 
Paper is intended to meet a state of 
circumstances of which a great deal was 
said by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dumfries, and by the right 
hou. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, on the last occasion that this 
Bill was before us. The English Act 
established no representative Fishery 
Board or fishery committee, and so far as I 
understand there is no desire in England 
for a representative Board. But in Scot- 
land the strongest desire has been 
unanimously expressed for a representa- 
tive Fishery Board, and amongst the 
fishing communities in Scotland there is 
no doubt that there is a very strong 
desire for direct representation on com- 
mittees. Without that representation the 
Bill in their eyes would be comparatively 
worthless. But in the other parts of 
Scotland, while there is a wish to be 
represented and an intention to be repre- 
sented both on the committee and on 
the Board, there is a great difficulty as to 
direct representation, and in certain parts 
of the country there is a positive unwill- 
ingness to incur elections, which must be 
troublesome and maybe expensive. In those 
districts the voters would, I believe, trust 
the Town Council or the County Coun- 
cil to nominate their fishing representa- 
tives, and I think their wishes in this 
respect should be attended to, but under 
no circumstances whatever, in any com- 
munity, where there is a strong fishery 
eiement, should it be in the power of 
anyone, whether the Secretary for Scot- 
land or not, to deprive them of direct re- 
presentation. To meet those two de- 
mands, both of them legitimate, we have 
placed on the Paper the present Amend- 
ment. The Secretary for Scotland will 
in the order nominate the districts, 
choosing those in which there is a large 
fishery population, and in those cases 
elections will be as imperative and as 
natural as election for County Coun- 
cils, Town Councils, and Boards of Guar- 
dians. It will come once only in three 
years, and will be carried out simul- 
taneously with the town, county, 


and Poor Law elections. The fishing 
communities will, therefore, be quite 
sure of their right to direct representa- 
tion, but with regard to other communi- 
ties the House does not wish to force 
elections upon them. 


It shall be in the 
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power of the County Councils, Town 
Councils, or Police Commissioners re- 
spectively, of the counties, burghs, or 
police burghs concerned, to apply to the 
Secretary for Scotland for authority to 
nominate the fishery members, and upon 
such authority being granted it shall 
not be imperative to hold an election. 
They may nominate the men who will 
represent their views, and they will have 
a large field to choose from, because 
they may choose their fishery members 
not only from their own district, but 
from the entire fishery district or county. 
That will make the Scotch fishery 
system representative, which in England 
it is not, and, at the same -time, it will 
prevent that representation being bur- 
densome or troublesome. I consulted 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, and in all parts of Scotland, and 
this proposal met with unanimous agree- 
ment. I beg to move :— 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause 6— 


: In line 58, after the word “ thereafter,” to 
insert as a new paragraph to Sub-section (3) the 
words—* (1) In the order creating a fishery 
district, the Secretary for Scotland may distri- 
bute or apportion the fishery members among 
such portions of counties, and among such 
burghs and police burghs, as he shall determine. 
The Order shall also specify the portions of 
counties, and the burghs and police burghs, in 
which, having regard to the extent and 
amount of the fishing interests, it shall be im- 
perative that the fishery members shall be 
directly elected by the electors. In all other 
portions .of counties, and in all other burghs 
and police burghs, it shall be in the power of 
the County Councils, Town Councils, or Police 
Commissioners respectively, of the counties, 
burghs, or police burghs concerned, to apply to 
the Secretary for Scotland for authority to 
nominate the fishery members, and upon such 
authority being granted it shall not be impera- 
tive to hold an election. Such authority shall 
have effect until recalled by the Secretary for 
Scotland, on a like application. 

(2) Any person to whose number or name a 
distinctive mark is prefixed as aforesaid in the 
Register applicable to any part of a fishery 
district, shall be eligible to be elected or nomi- 
nated as aforesaid, for any county, or portion 
of a county, or for any burgh or police burgh, 
within such fishery district..—(Sir G. Tre- 
velyan.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Clause.” 
*Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities) moved to in- 
sert in the proposed Amendment, after 
counties, in line 3, the words “ whether 
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constituting the entire counties or not.” 
He desired to raise the question whether, 
under the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posed clause, it would be open to the 
Secretary for Scotland to exclude abso- 
lutely from representation any given part 
or parts of a seaboard county. That 
obviously was a very important question, 
and it would be doubly important if the 
proposals with regard to assessment were 
carried. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to take power to restrict assessment 
to portions of counties, and if that were 
carried there should also be power to 
correspondingly restrict representation. 


Amendment proposed to the Amend- 
ment to the proposed Clause, 

In line 3, after the word “ counties,” to insert 
the words “whether constituting the entire 
counties or not.”—(Sir C. Pearson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Order 
will include the whole of every county, 
but that county may in the Order be 
divided into districts for the purpose of 
apportioning the rate more highly on 
some than on others. With regard to 
the election of ordinary members I con- 
ceive that they will be sumerically 
elected under the Order in proportion to 
the population of the different districts or 
parts of counties, but as regards fishery 
members, under the Order—and I gather 
it is the intention of some hon. Members 
opposite—they should be apportioned in 
some ratio to the incidence of the rate. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) said, that the Amendment moved by 
the Government seriously altered the 
character of the Bill. As originally 
framed the Bill made the Committees 
strictly elected bodies, and they directly 
represented fishery interests. He under- 
stood that by the new sub-section it 
would be possible that in a county there 
would only be elected representatives of 
the maritime margin of the county, while 
in the interior of the county there would 
be numbers of fishery members nominated 
by the County Council. Under this 
arrangement, in Aberdeenshire, where 
there were large fishing communities, the 
non-fishery members might be in an 
overwhelming majority. That was a 
substantial alteration in the Bill, though 
it was, no doubt, wise and prudent for the 
Government to make it for the sake of 
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progress. He was not disposed to ob- 
ject to it, but he thought a difficulty had 
been pointed out by the right hon. and 
learned Member opposite. They might 
have parts of a county excluded from 
having nominated fishery members, and 
yet rated ; and other parts of a county 
not rated and yet having nominated 
fishery members. If these anomalies 
were possible under the sub-section as it 
stood it would be desirable to take 
measures to prevent them occurring. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There was 
a question raised by my right hon. and 
learned Friend near me, and by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite in the latter part of 
his remarks, which we should clear up. 
In the original proposals of the Govern- 
ment it was proposed that there should 
be power to apportion the rates on dis- 
tricts in proportion to the interest the 
people have in fishing ; but the Govern- 
ment did not propose that any part of 
a seaboard county should be wholly re- 
lieved from rating. I put down an 
Amendment, which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
thought so much of as to put down 
another in the same sense, by which it 
would be possible altogether to relieve 
parts of counties from the rates if they 
have no interest in fishing. But if you 
do that, you must also remove from these 
parts of counties any privilege of send- 
ing members on the fishery committees. 
Under these circumstances, there is con- 
siderable divergence of policy between 
the clause we are now discussing and the 
next clause, which is proposed to be 
amended by the Government, and I hope 
the Government will modify their first 
clause so as to carry out the policy on 
whieh everyone on both sides of the 
House is agreed—namely, that taxation 
and representation should go together, 
and that portions of counties which have 
no fishery taxes should have no fishery 
representation. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): My 
hon. Friend the Member for Aberdeen- 
shire fears that the effect of the Bill will 
be to give rise to inequality of numbers 
between fishery members and ordinary 
members. That is not so. It is pro- 
vided that ordinary members and fishery 
members are to be equal in number. 
The point raised by my right hon. and 
learned Friend opposite is founded on a 
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misapprehensiof. My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for Scotland intends to 
propose as an Amendment in line 85, 
after “Counties,” to insert “or por- 
tions thereof.” The effect is not intended 
to be, and I submit would ‘not be, to 
exempt any portion of the territorial 
area from the whole of the rate. If the 
words “or portions thereof” were not 
introduced it might be suggested that 
the gross rate was to be divided county 
by county; but the object of these words 
is to provide that there may be a differ- 
ential rating corresponding to the differ- 
ential representation, but not wholly to 
exempt any portion of the territorial area 
which has a representation, more or less. 
Under these circumstances, I submit that 
there is no necessity for the Amendment 
of my right hon. and learned Friend, 
because it would have the effect that 
certain portions would be entirely ex- 
empted from rating, and therefore from 
representation. 


Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) asked whether the right hon. 
Baronet would accept an Amendment 
containing some such words as_ the 
following :— 

“ Having regard to the direct fishing interests 

of such portions of counties, burghs, and police 
burghs.” 
Those words would express the principle 
upon which he understood the right hon. 
Baronet proceeded. He was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman had gone some 
way towards giving relief to districts of 
counties, but he did not think they would 
be satisfied unless he went a great deal 
further, and relieved the upland districts 
both of taxation and of representation. 
He wished to move an Amendment of 
this kind when the present Amendment 
was out of the way, and he hoped that 
Amendments would be moved that such 
districts as Paisley and others should be 
removed both out of taxation and repre- 
sentation. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 70; 
Noes 130.—( Division List, No. 429.) 


*Sir C. PEARSON said, he desired to 
move the omission of the words “and 
among such” in the same line. As the 
sub-section stood, the Secretary for 
Scotland would have power to split up a 
county, but he would have no power as 
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regarded representation io split up a 
burgh or a police burgh. It might be 
said that there was less reason for doing 
so in the one case than in the other, and 
that was quite true. He ought in every 
case to have power to split up a county, 
but the power to split up a burgh would 
only apply in those cases where burghs 
were already divided into wards, as many 
of them were. As an illustration, he 
might refer to a paper which had been 
circulated among Members — Scotch 
Members, at all events—in reference to 
Aberdeen. The passage in the paper 
occurred in the course of an interview 
which certain gentlemen of Aberdeen 
had recently with the Chancellor of the 
Duchy. Treasurer Bisset, of the Town 
Council, said— 

“ Of course he saw that Sir George Trevelyan 
had, at the eleventh, or the eleventh and 
three-quarter hour, brought forward a proposal 
allowing certain counties to make application to 
him for power to nominate the fishing members; 
but in the great bulk of cases they had the 
election over the whol: district for this small 
matter. Even supposing the Amendment 
given notice of by Sir George Trevelyan was 
given effect to, how would it affect Aberdeen ? 
If in Aberdeen they had a contested election 
for fishery committee purposes, it would necessi- 
tate an election taking place in every ward in 
the City, although for the business of the Town 
Council there might not be a contest in more 
than one or two.” 


It was quite obvious that this was a 
survival of the old objectionable method. 
He submitted that his Amendment 
would not compel the Secretary for 
Scotland to do anything, but that it 
would enable him to act for the advan- 
tage of a burgh and apportion the repre- 
sentation. It would also save elections 
for a comparatively unimportant matter. 


Amendment proposed to the Amend- 
ment proposed to the proposed Clause, 

In line 3, to leave out the words “ and among 
such.”—(Sir C. Pearson.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause.” 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. BaLrovur), who was _ indistinctly 
heard, said, he was afraid the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment. 
It seemed to him that it involved the 
forgetfulness of the very different con- 
dition of a county and a burgh. There 


might be more burghs and police burghs 
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than there were members available, but 
if the phraseology of the sub-section were 
not adopted it might seem to be obliga- 
tory to appoint a member for each burgh 
and police burgh, though their numbers 
exceed that of the available members. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
said, it seemed to him that the real 
object of both right hon. Gentlemen was 
the same. He thought the complaint of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
well founded, because he could well 
understand that it might be convenient 
that large burghs should be split for the 
purpose ; therefore, he thought the object 
of the right hon. Gentleman was right, 
but he was afraid that the method pro- 
posed was not. The effect of the omission 
of words would be to make it impossible 
for the Secretary of State to group 
burghs together which were small burghs. 
He submitted that the object might be 
attained if after the words “police 
burghs ” the words “ or porticns thereof ” 
were inserted. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he was 
quite ready to adopt these words. 

Amendment to the Amendment pro- 
posed to the proposed Clause, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment to the proposed Clause 
amended, by inserting 

In line 3, after the words “ police burghs,” 
the words “ or portions thereof.” . 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he rose 
to move the Amendment which he men- 
tioned a few minutes ago—after the 
word “determine,” at the end of the 
third line of the sub-section, to insert 
the words— 

“ Having regard to the direct fishing interests 

of such portions of counties, burghs, and police 
burghs.” 
He said, that that was very much what 
was the obvious and reasonable intention 
of the right hon. Gentleman, but it was 
not expressed in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of line 3, after the word “ deter- 
mined,” to insert the words, “ having regard to 
the direct fishing interests of such portions of 
counties, burghs, and police burghs.”—( Mr. 
Parker Smith.) 

Sir G. TREVELY AN said, that was 
certainly the intention of the Bill, and 
it was the effect of the English Act. The 
words were not contained in the English 
But, 
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on the other hand, the words were per- 
fectly innocent, and they might prove to 
be of some guidance, and he would 
accept them. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
moved, after the word “ counties,” in line 
7, to add the words “included in the 
order.” It seemed to him that the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman in 
Section (6), Sub-section (a), where it 
was provided that the expenses were to 
be apportioned among the counties, 
which, he understood, was to be amended 
by the insertion of the words “ or por- 
tions thereof,” would have the effect of 
limiting the expense to certain portions 
of the county. He thought it would be 
a most unfortunate circumstance if that 
should be the case, and that it was very 
desirable that taxation and representa- 
tion should go absolutely together. 


Amendment proposed to the Amend- 
ment proposed to the proposed Clause, 

In line 7, after the word “ counties,” to insert 
the words “included in the order.”—(CM. 
Renshaw.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Paragraph, as amended, inserted in the 
proposed Clause. 


Srr G. TREVELYAN moved— 


In line 68, to leave out the word “ ordinary.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RENSHAW proposed, in line 74, 
to leave out the word “county” before 
“electors,” so that the clause should 
read— 

“The electors within such police burgh shall 
not be entitled to vote in such election.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
clause, 

In line 74, to leave out the word “county” 
before “electors."—(Mr. Renshaw.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN expressed the hope 
that the Secretary for Scotland would 
not accept the Amendment, the effect of 
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which would be to say that where an 
election took place no county elector 
should be entitled to vote. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN said, the 
Amendment would not have such an 
effect as the hon. Member seemed to 
anticipate. This was taken with a sub- 
sequent Amendment for the purpose of 
clearing the matter up and providing 
that no 


“ Elector within such burgh shall vote for the 
election of fishery members for the county.” 


Question put, and negatived. 
Sir G. TREVELYAN moved— 


In line 75, to leave out the words “such 
elections,” and insert the words “ the election 
of fishery members for the county.” 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID desired to say one 
word. He confessed he had tried to 
follow his right hon, Friend in dealing 
with the Acts of Parliament concerned, 
but the right hon. Gentleman had been 
quite too nimble for him. He did not 
know what would be the effect of the 
Amendment which had not been put 
down on the Paper, and which had just 
been accepted by his right hon. Friend, 
and still less did he know what was the 
effect of the consequeutial Amendment 
which his right hon. Friend had _pro- 
posed. He would accept, with all 
humility, the assurance from the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was perfectly 
right, and would offer no further objec- 
tion, but he begged respectfully, as an 
independent and private Member of the 
House of Commons, to submit that they 
ought to have, not a lengthy, but a suffi- 
cient time to consider the effect of the 
varying Amendments to this clause. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN explained, 
that the effect of the Amendment was 
this—that where fishery members were 
elected in the terms of this section for a 
police burgh, and the police burgh 
might, for other purposes, form part of 
the county, the electors in that police 
burgh should not be entitled to vote for 
fishery members who were elected for a 
county outside. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews) 
thought the adoption of the Amend- 
ment would make confusion more 
confounded in the minds of the elec- 
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tors. He had had an _ vpportunity 
of consulting with some of his 
friends in the East of Scotland, and they 
had been almost unable to follow the 
various changes that had been made in 
the Bill. He hoped the words proposed 
would not be adopted. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MAXWELL (Duamfries-shire) 
proposed— 

In line 82, after the word “clerk,” to insert 

the words “and making up and auditing of the 
accounts of its receipts and expenditure.” 
He said, all those who were cognisaut of 
local business in Scotland knew that it 
was laid down in the Local Government 
Act and the Education Act that the 
accounts must be made up previous to 
Whitsuntide, and it was very desirable 
that the accounts of this body should be 
made up on the same date. The question 
of audit was very important with regard 
to the fishery district committees if they 
were to spend money provided by parties 
whom they did not directly repre- 
sent. Inthe Local Government Act it 
was laid down that the Government was 
toappoint an auditor. He thought it was 
very desirable that some of these county 
auditors should be employed for the pur- 
pose of auditing the district fishery com- 
mittee’s accounts, and something ought to 
have been done in this sub-section to- 
wards providing for the submission of 
these accounts to the different contri- 
buting bodies. It was essential they should 
have annually presented to them a copy 
of the accounts of the district fishery 
committee. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 

In line 82, after the word “ clerk,” to insert 
the words “an the making up and auditing 
of the accounts of its receipts and expenditure.” 
— (Mr. Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Clause.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, there 
were considerable numbers of Orders 
entrusted to Local Bodies in which all 
eases of detail were left to the common 
sense of those bodies, and he had equal 
faith in the common sense of the bodies 
who would be nominated and elected 
under these Orders. On these commit- 
tees would be members of Town Councils 
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and Burgh Councils quite competeut to 
deal with sums infinitely greater than 
those they would have to deal with on 
the fishery committees. The other 
members would be practical men elected 
by the same constituencies, and it would 
only be showing distrust of these bodies 
and hampering them with elaborate and 
probably, in the long run, expensive 
conditions—becanse every condition of 
that sort, sooner or later, meant a salary 
—if they were to adopt the Amendment. 
He thought they ought to leave this 
body to deal with their own clerk and 
their own little budget as they thought 
proper. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. RENSHAW said, he desired to 
move— 

In line 83, after the word “expenses,” to 
insert the words “other than those which may 
be incurred in connection with mussel fisheries.” 

Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.) rose to a point of Order. 
He desired to know whether this Amend- 
ment would interfere with his Amend- 
ment, which stood next ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member should move his Amendment 
first, and as to save that I will so put the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

*Dr. R. FARQUHARSON said, his 
Amendment was of a thoroughly straight 
and easily understandable character, and 
had been on the Notice Paper ever since 
the Bill had been introduced. He wished, 
in the first place, to disclaim all hostility 
to the Bill itself, which in many respects 
was a good one, and appreciated and 
desired by the people of Scotland. He 
did not agree with the statement made 
by some that if his Amendment were 
adopted the Bill would be destroyed. 
His Amendment only struck at the 
particular method of raising the money 
which had been proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and if adopted they might very 
fairly leave it to the ingenuity of the 
Government to find some other means of 
getting the whole of the money essential 
to carrying out the Bill. Nor did he 
wish to leave the impression on the 
House that he was not full of sympathy 
with the fishermen themselves. They 
were his neighbours in the county in 
which he lived ; he knew many of them, 
and he was aware of the bravery and 
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industry with which they carried on a 
difficult, uncertain, and frequently a 
dangerous occupation. The only excuse 
for a rating clause of this kind would be 
the overwhelming necessity of a de- 
pressed industry, and the agriculturists 
he represented were not convinced that 
the fishing industry, depressed as it was 
at present, was as depressed as their own 
industry, which had got to be taxed 
for the benefit of the fishermen. His 
constituents, therefore, objected to 
pay this tax, and they were backed 
up in this case by the Municipality of 
Aberdeen, and by the County Council of 
Aberdeenshire, representing the whole 
agricultural district by means of its elec- 
tive members. The agriculturists he re- 
presented objected to paying this tax, 
because they had no fishery interests and 
could have no advantage in any way from 
the operations of this Bill if it became 
law. The Government had admitted the 
force of this contention in the case of 
other counties, because there were 
numerous exemptions of those parts of 
Scotland which were not in any way 
likely to come under the beneficial influ- 
ence of the Bill. If they exempted a 
large portion of the county, then the tax 
on the remainder became greater and more 
oppressive. His contention was that 
there should be no rating at all, but that 
the money should be got in some other 
way. He might say a word or two about 
the special conditions of his own county. 
Aberdeenshire was a large county, and 
was sharply divided into two parts, one 
purely agricultural and the other of which 
contained a considerable fishing popula- 
tion. The Western Division, which he 
represented, was entirely detached from 
the fishery part; they took no part in 
the fishing industry, and had very little 
opportunity of obtaining any of the fish 
from these seaboard places. They heard 
the other day a bitter ery from the 
neighbourhood of Inverary, where it 
turned out that even His Grace himself 
could not get a fresh herring for break- 
fast; and if the Duke could not obtain 
this, what must be the condition of the 
crofter farmers in Aberdeenshire ? What 
chance was there of their getting any 
share of the harvest of the sea? From 
no point of view did his constituents get 
any benefit from this Bill, or from this 
rating clause. He thought it was rather 
a new departure to tax any part of 
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a county, or country even, to supply 
plant for any industry, and he did 
not think it had ever been done be- 
fore. He did not say it was a bad 
principle ; but in his part of the country 
the people liked to have reciprocity, and 
if the agriculturists had to pay for fisher- 
men’s boats and other articles, then they 
would be glad if the fishermen would 
contribute towards their artificial manures 
and other requisites for their industry. 
They were told that this tax would be a 
very small one; that even the penny in 
the pound would not be wanted, and 
that only about one-sixteenth of a penny 
would be called up. He was very 
sceptical indeed about this. Looking to 
the objects for which this money was to 
be applied they might be sure that every 
penny of the rate would be called up, 
and that in a very short time it would be 
found to be not enough, and the authori- 
ties would be coming back to Parliament 
asking for sanction to borrow more 
heavily. It was no part of his duty to 
suggest an alternative means by which 
this money could be raised. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire had suggested 
that the tax should be a national one, 
but that had already been decided in the 
negative. It might also be argued that, 
as the benefits of the fishing industry 
were largely general thoughout the 
country, an Imperial tax might meet the 
necessities of the case. He should like 
to press that point of view ; but it would 
be merely an act of presumption on his 
part to suggest to the superior wisdom 
of the Government how to find the 
money if this rating clause were dropped 
out, and he should therefore content him- 
self by moving the Amendment, which he 
hoped would meet with the favourable 
consideration of the Government. 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member could only move to omit 
the first paragraph of Sub-section (a). 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 
In line 83, to leave but paragraph (a) of 
Sub-section (6).—(Dr. Farquharson.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘The expenses’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Clause.” 

*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) desired 
to support the Amendment, and said that 
as it really went to the root of the Bill 




















this would be a convenient opportunity 
of endeavouring to elicit from the Go- 
vernment some explanation of the manner 
in which they had treated the County of 
the City of Edinburgh under this Bill. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dumfries suggested that Edinburgh 
was included in the County of Midlothian. 
It was not necessary for him to set his 
authority, which was so small, against 
that of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
which was so high ; but he could appeal 
to the action of the Government them- 
selves, because they had inserted in the 
Schedule words which were expressly 
intended to include Edinburgh. To 
these words the Government had de- 
clared their intention of adhering, and 
he must take it, therefore, that Edin- 
burgh was now, for the first time, 
included in the Bill. He was sure there 
was no class of persons less anxious to 
evade the discharge of their just obliga- 
tions than the ratepayers of the City of 
Edinburgh. They ouly asked for justice 
and fair play; and if under this Bill a 
rate or tax were levied for the whole 
of Scotland, in no part would it be more 
cheerfully paid than in Edinburgh. He 
knew that the House had decided—and 
he thought on very reasonable grounds— 
that a rate which was in its nature a 
local and not a national tax should not 
be imposed upon the whole of Scotland, 
and the Government had adopted the 
principle of rating the seaboard counties. 
He should not argue against that prin- 
ciple, which had its advantages and dis- 
advantages ; but he wished to point out 
that that principle did not apply to the 
City of Edinburgh, which was a county 
of its own, which always had been a 
county of its own, which had a separate 
Lord Lieutenant, which had no seaboard, 
and which had no professional fishermen. 
And if it was to be argued that 
Edinburgh had fishing interests because 
of the consumption of fish for which it 
was responsible, he should like to know 
why was the City of Glasgow not 
similarly rated? He had been told that 
Edinburgh was rated because it was in 
the County of Midlothian, which had a 
seaboard, and that Glasgow was notrated 
because it was in the County of Lanark, 
which was not a seaboard county. But 
Edinburgh was not in the County of 
Midlothian, and Glasgow was not in the 
County of Lanark. Edinburgh had 
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always been a separate county, and Glas- 
gow was made a separate county a year 
ago ; therefore, that argument fell to the 
ground. Glasgow was & very fortunate 
city, and in no respect more fortunate 
than in being represented by his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for Scotland, 
He was sure that nobody in that House 
would suggest that his right hon, 
Friend would intentionally do injustice 
to any constituency of Scotland, or 
any individual in Scotland or else- 
where. He was sure the right hon, 
Gentleman approached this question in 
the most absolutely impartial spirit ; but 
there was such a thing as unconscious 
bias, and it was possible his right 
hon. Friend might be led to take the 
Glasg-we-ian point of view. The popula- 
tion of that great city must con- 
sume more than double the amount of 
fish that the population of Edinburgh 
consumed ; they had constant opportuni- 
ties of besieging the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attentive ear, and he had no doubt 
that not only his constituents but the 
whole of Glasgow would not find ita 
deaf ear. He did not suppose that, except 
London, there was such a fishing mart as 
Glasgow. Glasgow had direct access to 
the sea; there were people in Glasgow 
owning boats on Loch Fyne and bringing 
down herrings to the market, and it 
had all the signs of the fishing industry 
in every sense of the word, But Edin- 
burgh had no more interest in the fishing 
industry than any inland county of 
Scotland which was exempted from this 
Bill. He knew there was one strong 
reason for including Edinburgh. It was 
worth rating. Its rateable value was 
£2,000,000. A peuny rate on £2,000,000 
would produce a sum of more than 
£8,000a year, which, no doubt, was worth 
having. But Glasgow would produce a 
good deal more. He knew the Secretary 
for Scotland had said that it was prac- 
tically impossible that a penny rate would 
ever be imposed on the City of Edinburgh, 
As he understood this rating clause, it 
was for the fishery committee—on which, 
no doubt, the Town Council of Edinburgh 
would be represented—to say what money 
they wanted, and for the Secretary for 
Scotland to apportion how the rate 
necessary to raise that money should be 
distributed. No doubt his right hon. 
Friend would apportion it with absolute 
justice ; and he had no doubt that every 
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Secretary for Scotland who had yet held 
office would do the same. But they did 
not know about the future. The Secre- 
taries for Scotland in the future might 
be, for all they knew, a totally different 
race of men, and, at all events, his con- 
stituents objected to having their rates 
apportioned by the Secretary for Scot- 
land, whosoever he might be. The 
practice to which they had been accus- 
tomed was to raise and apportion their 
rates themselves. He sincerely hoped 
the Government, by making a reasonable 
concession, might make it unnecessary 
for him to vote for this Amendment, 
which he knew would have a serious 
effect on the Bill. But he was bound in 
that House to watch over, as far as he 
could, the interests of his constituents ; 
and if the City of Edinburgh was to be 
included for no intelligible reason, so far 
as he could see, he should be com- 
pelled to support his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Aberdeenshire. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) said, he would like to say a few 
words in reference to the attitude of the 
hon. Member for West Aberdeen. No 
doubt that hon. Gentleman’s constituency 
was one that was interested in the Bill, 
and he had very forcibly brought forward 
the case on its behalf. But his con- 
stituency was a little one-sided. He 
(Sir W. Wedderburn) had the honour to 
represent u constituency which was also 
deeply interested, and which might be 
said to occupy an impartial position. It 
was a constituency in which one-half of 
the population was seaboard and one- 
half agricultural. This constituency had 
not raised its voice against the Bill, and 
he was glad to say that when the matter 
was brought before the County Council, 
and that body was pressed to adopt 
Petitions against the Bill, they decided 
against doing so. He thought this 
decision was a wise and a neighbourly 
one. In these matters they must not be 
too pedantic as to representation going 
with taxation; there must be a certain 
amount of give and take, both as to the 
past and future. With regard to what 
had been said as to the crofters, he 
thought it would be found that the 
opposition did not originate with the 
crofters or the workmen, but with the 
capitalists and others in Aberdeen, and 
he thonght they should be very careful 
and not allow themselves to be made a 
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cat’s-paw for the wrecking of the 


Bill—— 
Several hon. MEMBERS rose, and 


Mr. SPEAKER was understood to 
call upon Mr. Anstruther. 

Si W. WEDDERBURN said, he 
begged hon. Members’ pardon ; he had 
not finished. He hoped hon. Members 
would excuse him if he delayed them by 
stating his views. He thought the direc- 
tion he had mentioned was not the only 
one from which the attack came. It 
was an attack on a part of the Bill. It 
was as if they were to set up a machine 
and not provide the means by which it 
was to be brought into operation. Other 
ways had been suggested than that 


which the Government proposed. The 
hon. Member who led the attack 
proposed other ways. There were 
different ways—the rating of the 
coast parishes, the rating of the 


maritime counties, or the rating of the 
whole of Scotland, or by drawing upon 
the Imperial Revenue. The Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) pro- 
posed that the money should be raised 
from the maritime counties or else from 
the Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, the hon. Member must not sup- 
pose that he suggested every maritime 
county should be rated. His idea was 
with regard to those practically inte- 
rested. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for the correc- 
tion. But he would point out that if only 
fishery villages were to be rated, the 
amount produced would be less than he had 
supposed, and it would have to be sup- 
plemented from the Imperial Exchequer 
—which was one method, at any rate, 
of relieving the expenses in such cases. 
Those were two means which, in his 
opinion, they should not wish to draw 
upon. There were two other means, 
and he did not say there were not diffi- 
culties and objections to both ; but, on 
the whole, he believed the Secretary for 
Scotland had given the question very 
careful consideration, and he had taken 
the method which was fairest and the 
only way in which they could get the 
money they wanted. There was only 
one other point to which he wished to 
refer, and he hoped the House would be 
indulgent, because he was speaking on 
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behalf of a very energetic fishing popula- 
tion. He spoke on behalf of 500 men, who 
did not wish to have the least misunder- 
standing in regard to this Bill. It was 
said in another place that this was a 
charitable arrangement in regard tothem, 
and that they would ask for further con- 
cessions, They did not wish to en- 
courage such an idea. They wished to 
be taken at their reasonable market 
value, and treated accordingly. It had 
been said that the Petitions in favour 
of their Bill came from insignificant 
villages ; but he could instance one town 
in his own constituency which had taken 
a leading part in regard to the matter, 
and which was shown by the last Report 
of the Fishery Board to have boats 
valued at a very considerable rate, 
£14,000, and it was said_ that 
the nets used would cover ten square 


miles. Such a place as that could 
not be insignificant, and those who 


spoke in that way must be ignorant 
of the facts. They heard of the scare 
about the Navy ; but what was the use 
of having a Navy if they had not trained 
men—what was the use of a weapon if 
they bad not men trained to use it? 
They knew that the Mercantile Marine 
had many foreigners — there were no 
foreigners here. He appealed to all 
Scotch Members in the House not to 
assist in the wrecking of this Bill, but 
to help in carrying it as a charter for 
their fishermen. 

*Sirn H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said, 
he agreed with the hon. Baronet opposite 
in the views which he had expressed 
with regard to the charge which had 
been made against the fishermen. He 
did not believe that if they got this 
assistance they would go further and ask 
to have nets and boats provided for 
them. He thought such an assertion was 
searcely worthy of notice by the hon. 
Baronet. It came to this—that the 
bounty was a bounty being conferred 
upon a_ special 
“No!” ]—and the question was what 
was the source of that bounty to be ? 
[Cries of “No!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
said * No”; but he would like to have 
pointed out to him in what respect the 
proposed expenditure differed from a 
bounty conferred upon different indus- 
tries by various Governments ? He did 
not see the difference, and he did not 
think the great majority of his fellow- 


-should bear her share. 


industry —[Cries of 
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countrymen would see the difference. The 
hon. Member had traced the opposition to 
these proposals as coming from Aberdeen- 
shire. He (Sir H. Maxwell) had been in 
consultation with his own coustituency 
and persons in other parts of the country, 
and one and all had expressed dismay at 
the provisions under this clause, and he 
could not understand that a city like 
Glasgow should be exempted from rating 
for the purposes of the fishery industry 
while Edinburgh was included. One 
would have thought that anyone going 
along the Broomielaw at Glasgow any 
morning, summer or winter, and seeing 
the herring steamers from Loch Fyne, 
would have felt that Glasgow was 
entitled to bear its share. Hundreds 
of thousands of tons were brought 
in as part of the ordinary com- 
merce. ‘Therefore, he repeated, Glasgow 
He did not see 
any distinction between the proposed 
expenditure in this case and a bounty 
upon a special industry. He believed, 
however, that all parts of the country 
were willing and content to con- 
tribute the rates required — provided 
they were fairly levied. Let every 
district be rated in proportion to 
its interest in the industry. He did 
trust that although, as the hon. Member 
for Dumfries had said, the proceedings 
on this Bill had been very confusing, 
they had not yet reached a stage at 
which the Government could not recon- 
sider their position on this question, 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I would 
wish to point out what it is important to 
understand—that the question before 
the House is not whether there should 
be a national rate over the whole of 
Scotland. That is not what we are 
discussing. The question that is before 
the House is a very serious one—whe- 
ther means should be afforded for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Bill. What 
are the provisious of this Bill? The 
English Act has been in operation 
during the last five years. Scotland is a 
country in which the fisheries are more 
imporiaut than they are in England ; yet 
Scotland has been deprived of the advan- 
tages of the English Act, and we have 
brought in a Bill which resembles the 
English Act in many important parti- 
culars. It ordains that Orders shall be 
made by the executive authority for 
different portions of Scotland, and, as in 
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the English Act, those orders are to 
be compulsory. In another respect the 
Bill resembles the English Act in that it 
includes only the seaboard counties. The 
Bill, however, differs from the English 
Act in two most important particulars. 
It creates a representative Fishery Board. 
Every one of the district committees 
will send one member to the Board to 
manage fishery interests, and until very 
lately it had been maintained that that 
power is not an injury, but a privilege 
to the district. The English Act does 
not give facilities for making and pre- 
serving mussel-beds, whereas the House 
and the Government have recognised that 
the Scotch mussel-beds are running to 
waste and ruin, and, therefore, the Bill 
provides that the title tothe mussel-beds 
must be shown, by which the beds will 
be acquired by the fishery committees, 
while bye-laws are to be passed for the 
preservation of the beds, and penalties 
imposed for violation of those bye- 
laws. Such a Bill is the only hope 
for Scotch line-fishing in the future. 
In dealing with the question of these 
Fishery Boards we were obliged to draw 
upon some source. We could not have 
recourse to the Imperial Treasury. Scot- 
land is very well used, as compared with 
other parts of the United Kingdom, in 
matters of grants from the Imperial 
Treasury in the case of fisheries. The 
grants are very large—larger, at any 
rate, than those given to England ; and 
it is quite impossible, in the present state 
of national finance, to go to the Treasury 
and ask for a sufficient sum of money to 
put the Bill in force. Well, we were 
obliged to draw the line somewhere, and 
we drew it at the seaboard counties—the 
counties that are interested. The 
counties of towns and cities are included 
where interested. Hon. Members ask 
me whether Edinburgh is interested. 
One of the most important matters is 
that of dealing with trawlers. Is that 


-not a question of interest to Edinburgh ? 


Is Edinburgh not interested in mussel- 
beds? She has a very considerable 
interest in mussel-beds. She actually 
possesses a bed of her own, though it is 
leased—for the same reason as other beds 
in Scotland are leased—at a very small 
sum of money ; but if, as we propose, the 
bed were under the control of a fishery 
committee, it would soon become ex- 
tremely valuable. Edinburgh is a county 
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of a city, and she is interested, as I have 
shown. In the Lancashire Order Bury, 
Salford, Manchester, and Wigan were 
included, because they are within the 
confines of Lancashire. One of my hon. 
Friends has asked, “ Why not include 
Glasgow?” In the same way an 
English Member might say, “ Why not 
include Birmingham ?” 

Sir H.MAXWELL: Itis notaseaport. 
*Sir G. TREVELYAN : Birmingham 
was not included because Warwickshire 
is not a seaboard county, and Glasgow 
is not included because Lanarkshire is 
not a seaboard county: but, though 
Edinburgh and Aberdeenshire are 
included in the Bill, the Government 
can understand that their inhabitants 
may well feel some uneasiness. I wish, 
therefore, to place before them what the 
safeguards are which are in the Bill. 
I trust hon. Members will listen to the 
next few sentences, as I hope they will 
clear away all misunderstanding. In 
the first place, the Secretary of State 
had to apportion the rate according to 
the interest of each district. In the 
Lancashire Order Cheshire and Cumber- 
land were included, and the rate was 
apportioned to each according to its 
interest. Cheshire, with its immense 
rateable value, was apportioned only 
1-62nd part of the burden. It will 
be the same in Scotland. The 
Secretary of State will have power to 
apportion the expenses so that the 
burden upon each district will be in 
exact proportion to its interest in the 
fishing industry. Hon. Members talk 
of maximum rates. I must ask them 
what will be the maximum rate in the 
City of Edinburgh ? If this rate is 
according to the city’s interest in fishing 
industry it will be very low. Something 
has been said about a rate of 1d., but in 
the circumstances I have stated it will 
be long before 1d. rate, or even }d. rate, 
will be levied. In heavily-rated Lanca- 
shire the rate comes to only 1-16th of 1d. 
In Cheshire it comes to next to nothing. 
Putting aside the question of the repre- 
sentation which Edinburgh and Aber- 
deenshire would have on the Board the 
next safeguard is that the Order will be 
laid before the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords, and if either House 
thinks that there is any injustice in it 
they will be able to strike it out of the © 
Order or will be able to annul the Order, 


























When the Order has been passed and the 
assessment has been male, any single 
body, from the County Council down- 
wards, that is interested will be able to 
lay before the Secretary for Scotland a 
remonstrance against the executior of the 
Order on other grounds, and especially on 
the ground that undertakings have been 
taken in hand which do not give a 
promise of ultimate recoupment. If a 
Secretary for Scotland does his duty he 
will absolutely refuse to recognise any 
scheme from taking over a mussel-bed in 
which there is no chance of ultimate re- 
coupment. I believe that when the Bill 
comes into operation all these apprehen- 
sions will prove to be unfounded. Such 
apprehensions have never been heard of 
in England, where the system is all but 
the same, except in particulars in which 
I think the Scotch Act is preferable. 
We have done our best to meet objections 
in “ another place.” Of course, we have 
had a good deal of chaff and have been 
subjected to some invective on account of 
the changes we have made in the Bill; 
but that is the regular lot of Ministers 
who carry Bills through the House of 
Commons and submit them to the House 
of Lords. I havedone all in my power 
to meet the wishes of hon. Members ; but 
I must point out that if this Bill, which 
is so important to the fishermen of Scot- 
land, is to be of the slightest value to 
them funds must be provided for carrying 
it out. Under our scheme such funds 
will be provided more largely by those 
districts which are largely interested in 
fishing, and in a very small degree by 
those districts which are not so interested 
in it. The necessary funds, however, 
must be provided, and I am afraid that 
this will be a vital amendment to the Bill. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.: said, he wished to associate himself 
in every way with the case put for the 
City and County of Edinburgh so clearly 
and so ably by the hon. Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Paul). He could 
not think that the Secretary for Scot- 
land (Sir G. Trevelyan) had answered 
that case. Edinburgh did not want to be 
excused from being rated for this great 
Scottish industry, and was perfectly will- 
ing to take her share in a national rate. 
It must, however, be a national rate, and 
the case of Edinburgh was that Glasgow, 
which was infinitely more interested in 
fishing than Edinburgh, was, for some 
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reason at present unexplained, totally 
excluded. The right hon. Gentleman 
had repeated the worn-out argument that 
Edinburgh was part of the seaboard 
County of Midlothian, whilst Glasgow 
was not part of a seaboard county. 
Edinburgh was not part of the County of 
Midlothian, but was a county in itself, 
just‘as Glasgow was, and there was no 
argument for the exclusion of Glasgow 
which did not extend in a threefold 
manner to the exclusion of Edinburgh. 
The right hon. Gentleman had compared 
Glasgow with Birmingham. He (Vis- 
count Wolmer) could think of only one 
point of similarity between them— 
namely, that they both consumed a great 
quantity of fish. Glasgow was a great 
port, whereas he did not suppose that 
there was anyone in Birmingham who 
earned his livelihood directly by means of 
the fishing industry. Fleets of fishing 
boats went out from Glasgow to Loch 
Fyne, and Edinburgh was not half as 
much interested in the Firth of Forth 
as Glasgow was in Loch Fyne. The 
interest of Edinburgh in the fishing 
industry was purely national, whilst that 
of Glasgow was both local and national. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Tre- 
velyan) said that Edinburgh owned 
mussel-beds. The right hon. Gentleman 
was totally misinformed on that point. 
Edinburgh owned no mussel-beds, but it 
owned some oyster-beds, which brought 
in £15 a year. As he had said before, 
Edinburgh did not wish to be excluded 
from a national rate, but she did 
protest against the gross favouritism 
which was shown to Glasgow. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : The interesting and able speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill has been a strange illustration 
of the topsy-turvey fashion in which this 
measure has been discussed, or, rather, 
has not been discussed. The right hon. 
Gentleman appears anxious by his 
management of this Bill to crowd the 
stages of Second Reading and Committee 
into the discussion of the Lords Amend- 
ments. Practically upon the Lords 
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Amendments this House has for the first 
time taken the Bill into consideration, as 
in the ordinary course it would have 
taken it into consideration in Committee, 
and on this stage also the right hon. 
Gentleman has delivered a very excellent 
Second Reading speech upon the general 
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merits of the Bill. I do not mean to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman into the 
survey he has made of the English and 
Scottish Acts, and of all the points in 
which the two Acts differ, and in which 
the Scotch Act is supetior to the English 
Act. I shall confine myself to what is, 
after all, the central point in this Amend- 
ment. We have had from hon. Members 
for Edinburgh, and from one Member for 
Aberdeen, an earnest protest on behalf of 
their constituents against the injustice of 
taxing them for an industry in which 
they ure in no way concerned, and that 
protest has brought from the right hon. 
Gentleman a really very strange apology 
for the course the Government are pur- 
suing. He tells us that Edinburgh is 
interested in the fishing industry because 
it is on the Firth of Forth, and because 
the Firth of Forth is closed to trawling. 
The City of Edinburgh overlooks the 
Firth of Forth, but is not on it, and I 
think it would be neither better off nor 
worse off if the Fishery Board were to- 
morrow to open the Firth of Forth to 
trawling. How the effect of the trawling 
industry near the Bass Rock can touch 
the interests of Edinburgh I am at a loss 
to understand. As to the statement 
about the mussel-beds, that has been dis- 
posed of by my noble Friend (Viscount 
Wolmer), who pointed out that Edin- 
burgh did not own a mussel-bed. If it did, 
this is not the occasion on which we should 
interfere with the free exercise by Muni- 
cipal Authorities of the management of 
theirown property. I pass to the point 
of the inclusion of Edinburgh and the 
exclusion of Glasgow. The right hon. 
Gentleman based his argument on that 
point entirely on the English Act. He 
said that in England the great Munici- 
palities within the area of seaboard 
counties were rated, but that large Muni- 
cipalities not within such area were not 
rated. I will adopt that principle, how- 
ever crude aud unjust it may be, and 
apply it to Scotland. The right hon. 
Gentleman in another part of his speech 
was boasting of the great superiority of 
his Bill in this matter of local rating over 
the English Bill, and saying that he had 
found means by which the unfairness 
and crudeness of the English measure 
had been excluded from the Scotch mea- 
sure. Why did he not go a little further 
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and find some means by which the dif- 
ference in treatment between Edinburgh 
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and Glasgow might have been avoided— 
the difference between a town on the 
seaboard and a town not on the seaboard; 
between a town which is a port and a 
town which is not a port—so as to pre- 
vent a town not on the seaboard paying 
for the fishing industry when a town 
that is on the seaboard does not pay for 
it? I desire neither that Edinburgh nor 
Glasgow should be rated under this Bill; 
but I say that if you are to rate Edin- 
burgh it is impossible to avoid rating 
Glasgow. It is impossible for the right 
hon. Gentleman to help feeling the 
innuendo that has been used, that his 
connection with Glasgow has biased his 
views on this matter, but something 
extreme is necessary to make us under- 
stand the policy of the Government. I 
should, however, be very unwilling to 
argue this question on the merits of 
Aberdeenshire, Glasgow, or Edinburgh. 
I would venture most respectfully to lay 
some general considerations before the 
House which I think ought to in- 
fluence them on this Amendment, or on 
some Amendment proceeding on general 
lines. I do not want to lay dowr general 
principles as regards subventions to in- 
dustries. I say that there may be cir- 
cumstances and industries which do 
justify, on the part either of the Local 
Authorities or of the general public, some- 
thing in the nature of a subvention, and 
I go further, and say that if there be an 
industry which it would be most dangerous 
from a national point of view for us to 
permit to languish, if there be an in- 
dustry which naturally excites the sym- 
pathy of the general English and Scotch 
public, that industry undoubtedly is the 
fishing industry. The House has from 
time to time shown its sympathy with 
that industry by voting subventions to 
piers and harbours out of national funds. 
1 hope, therefore, that the House will 
not suppose that I am laying down any 
doctrinaire views about subventions, or 
that I am otherwise than of opinion that 
probably of all industries the one which 
most deserves a subvention is the special 
industry whose interests we are consider- 
ing to-day. My objection to this pro- 
posal is of an entirely different character ; 
it is not to the nature of the subvention, 
but to the source from which it is to 
come. It appears to me from that point 
of view to be of itself illogical, and to 
be of itself unjust, and none of the pro- 




















visions inserted in the Bill appear to me 
to have removed the injustice. The 
Government had made it a special merit 
of their Bill that it introduces into the 
management of the fishing industry 
what they call, and what is, the elective 
principle. A more perverted form than 
that in which the principle appears in 
this Bill has never, I think, been con- 
ceived by a Parliamentary draftsman in 
his wildest moments. What do we com- 
monly understand by the elective prin- 
ciple? It is that those who pay the 
taxes should vote the taxes, and that the 
body which represents the taxpayer 
should control the money which is raised 
by taxation. These have hitherto been 
regarded as fundamental points in any 
system of representative Government I 
have ever heard of, and I do not think 
that any analogy for the Government 
proposal can anywhere be _ found. 
I may be wrong in this, for the Statute 
Book covers a very wide field, and very 
eccentric legislation occasionally passes 
this House. But, speaking geuerally, it 
will not be denied that the main prin- 
ciples I have laid down are principles 
which we have hitherto regarded as 
essential to any system. The system of 
this Bill is that one set of people should 
pay, and another set of pecple should 
raise the taxes; the principle of this 
Bill is that those who pay the taxes do 
not administer the taxes, that those who 
contribute the rates have no controlling 
voice as to the manner in which they 
should be expended. But there is an- 
other point on which I think the Bill 
violates all sound principle. I see no 
objection to a rate being raised for the 
benefit of a portion only of the com- 
munity which raises it, provided always 
that it be the larger area which delibe- 
rately and voluntarily taxes itself for the 
benefit of the smaller area. Take the 
case of Imperial funds. We think we are 
not, and we are not, suspending any 
principle of justice or equity or sound 
policy when we vote part of our taxes 
for the benefit of a small portion of the 
community—when, for example, we lend 
our credit for the construction of a par- 
ticular railway in the North of Scotland 
or the West of Ireland. But to allow the 
North of Scotland to tax us for its rail- 
way, or the West of Ireland to tax us for 
its harbour, would be the grossest absurdity 
that could be conceived. Yet that is, in 
effect, what you are doing under the Bill. 
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You areallowing a body which does not re- 
present the whole county to tax the whole 
county not for the benefit of the whole 
county, and I say that such a proposal is 
a violation of.every sound principle 
which has hitherto guided, and ought in 
the future to guide, our legislation. I do 
not desire to deal minutely with the 
English analogy. The English Bill may 
or may not be open to criticism ; but it is 
not open to the criticism I have directed 
against the proposals of the Government. 
Even if it be true, as I think it is not, 
that you can find some obscure analogy 
for the strange course you have now 
insisted on pursuing, I say that ought not 
to divert us from the broad path of con- 
stitutional procedure, and induce us to 
allow a minority to tax a majority for 
its own benefit, and to depart from the 
principle that those who pay the taxes 
should vote the taxes, and should control 
the expenditure of the Bill. All these 
principles you violate by this Bill, and 
all these principles we ought to safe- 
guard. The plain solution, although the 
Government shy at it, and will not 
accept it, is that we ought to contribute 
out of the general funds of this country 
to carry out purposes which you 
think to be of national importance. 
You allege yourselves as one of the 
justifications for this Bill—the Chan- 
eellor of the Duchy, who had an evil 
hour-and-a-half with his constituents the 
other day in the Aberdeen Town Hall 
on this measure, himself urged—that if 
the fishing industry is one of national 
importance requiring a subvention from 
other sources to make it a prosperous 
industry, then let the subvention be a 
national one. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has told us in carefully measured 
terms that the burden his Bill will throw 
on the ratepayers of the seaboard counties 
of Scotland will be in most cases abso- 
lutely infinitesimal. If it is infinitesimal 
when it is distributed only over the sea- 
board counties of Scotland, excluding 
Glasgow, what would it be when distri- 
buted over the Imperial Exchequer ? 
The right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
bears against his own policy ; therefore, 
I hope that in the interest of sound 
justice the Government will even now 
retreat from the position they have taken 
up. 


*Tuoe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
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Leader of the Opposition charged the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill with having made a Second Reading 
speech on the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments. Well, I really would put 
it to the House whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has not himself exactly 


followed the example which he charges 


to my right hon. Friend, for his speech 
has gone to the root of the whole Bill. 
He has stated the principle which, he 
says, governs this Bill, and he has ob- 
jected to the whole Bill on the assump- 
tion that his statement is accurate. If 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
aright, he says the principle under which 
it is proposed to raise money for the 
purposes of this Bill is this—that a 
body which does not represent the whole 
county is to tax the whole county for 
the benefit of a portion of the county. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is 
quite true. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : I object to 
that argument entirely. I say that the 
body which is going to be the taxing 
body under this Bill does represent the 
whole county, and that the taxation that 
it raises will be expended: for the benefit 
of the whole county. I do not think 
that it is at all a proper thing to separate 
one particular industry of the county 
from the general interests of the county, 
and to say that because a certain industry 
is going to receive a greater advantage 
from particular taxation that, therefore, 
the general interest of the county is not 
advanced by any benefit that the 
particular industry may gain. On the 
contrary, I say that the particular 
industry is so much wrapped up in the 
interest of the county that the whole 
county is benefitted by the advantage of 
the particular industry. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that the taxing body 
does not represent the whole county. I 
say that in that statement he entirely 
misrepresents the facts. The fishery 
committee which cares for the whole dis- 
trict (which will include several counties) 
in the first place is made up of represen- 
tatives of every County Council and 
every Town Council in the district. 
Secondly, it is constituted of fishery 
members, but these members though 
they are to be chosen out of a certain 
limited number of people—namely, those 
interested in the fishery—are elected by 
the constituency of the whole county. 
They are elected by the same body as 
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the County Councils, and at the same 
time and on the same paper. _If that is 
the case, surely this Elective Body is one 
that does represent most fully the whole 
county, and is, therefore, justified 
in raising this taxation on _ the 
whole county. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman says that the proper way to 
find the money for these Local Bodies is 
to give a subsidy out of the National Ex- 
chequer. Now,I must say that that is a 
strong proposition to be made. It does 
seem to me that if you are setting up 
Local Bodies to deal with local affairs, 
the proper course is that those Local 
Bodies should raise the money out of the 
districts affected. You draw a distinction 
between the district committees and their 
work, and the Scottish Fishery Board 
and its work. The Scottish Fishery 
Board deals with the whole of Scotland, 
and therefore, very rightly, draws its 
money from national sources ; but these 
new bodies you are going to set up deal 
only with fishery matters within the dis- 
trict in which they are elected. It seems 
to me that the only proper course is to 
require the districts with whici these 
new bodies deal to raise the money. My 
right hon. Friend has shown that the rate 
will be allocated in a way which will 
only throw a very small charge indeed 
on those portions of a district which are 
not much interested in fisheries. I think 
that those who have objected to the pro- 
posal have said that they were willing to 
contribute towards the interest of the 
fisheries. I think that under the proposal 
of my right hon. Friend the amount that 
these various portions of the districts that 
are not directly interested in the fisheries 
will have to pay will be so small that 
really there is no great need to object to 
the burden to be thrown on them. Thereal 
burden will be thrown more on the 
fishery portion of the districts. I hope, 
therefore, that the House will give 
support to my right hon. Friend in 
resisting this Amendment, which, if 
carried, would destroy this Bill alto- 
gether. 

*Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
N.) said, the iright hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had said as much for 
the system of rating under the Bill as it 
was possible to say in its favour, but 
still he (Mr. Ferguson) felt obliged to 
support the Amendment. One reason 
why he supported the Amendment was 
because he believed that were the system 
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of rating under the Bill put into force it 
would be extremely unpopular, ard would 
bring with it a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion with the promoters of the Bill. 
Since the measure was last discussed in 
the House it had been brought before 
various Town Councils in Scotland, and 
in every case where objection had not 
been taken to the whole principle of the 
Bill objection had been taken to the fact 
that they specially were rated. It 
would be all very well if Edinburgh 
were omitted from the scope of the Bill 
with its £2,000,000 of rateable value— 
Leith would be in no better position. 
He had had an interview with the Leith 
Town Council on the matter, and he 
thought theirs a reasonable view. They 
said they had no objection to contribute 
towards the encouragement of fisheries ; 
but if they were called upon to do so 
the whole country should contribute, and 
contribute equally. He must say he saw 
great difficulty in apportioning the rates 
according to the interests of different 
localities. He thought that in practice 
that would be a difficult thing to carry 
out, but he was certain that the exclu- 
sion of Glasgow and the inclusion of 
Leith would be altogether indefensible. 
The fish from the Forth were landed at 
Newhaven, and the great bulk of it was 
despatched by train to Glasgow. Leith 
had no special interest in it, and if Leith 
and Edinburgh had an interest in the 
Forth being closed to trawling they 
might say that Glasgow had an interest 
in the Clyde being closed also, or any 
other place in the neighbourhood where 
she drew her fish from. There was 
another reason which induced him to 
support the Amendment. He believed 
that a considerable sum of money might 
be advantageously spent in the develop- 
ment of fishing, and by the inclusion of 
Glasgow and other places in the Bill 
they would draw their money from 
a larger area. The primary idea in 
Scotland was that the money should come 
from Imperial sources. The Secretary 
for Scotland stated that they should not 
ask for money from the Treasury, be- 
cause they had so much for fishing pur- 
poses already as compared with England, 
- but in saying that, the right hon. Baronet 
pointed out very justly that in many 
ways Scotland was at a great disadvan- 
tage in its contributions to revenue, and 
its receipts from the National Exchequer. 
The right hon, Gentleman might have 
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pointed out that the fishing industry of 
Scotland was greater than the fishing 
industry of England, and, therefore, 
they might have expected for a 
double reason that an even larger contri- 
bution than was at present received from 
Imperial sources would be given 
for the protection of Scotch fisheries. 
Supposing the money could not be ob- 
tained from Imperial sources, he did not 
suppose that anyone would object toa 
rate being applied equally and equitably 
over the whole country. It was to the 
interest of the whole fishing community 
and everybody concerned that the clauses 
relating to the mussel-beds should be as 
speedily as possible embodied in legisla- 
tion. Assistance in cultivating these 
beds would be highly remunerative, and 
hardly any. burden would be placed on 
the committees or the Imperial Ex- 
chequer inthe matter. He failed to per- 
ceive the principle upon which certain 
portions of Scotland had been excluded 
from the Bil’. The interest of the man 
who ate the fish was as great as that of 
the man who caught it. Much of the 
opposition which had been offered to the 
Bill had been based on narrow interests 
and unpatriotic sentiment. But that was 
certainly not the case with the opposi- 
tion which was now being offered. The 
great Corporations were opposing the 
Bill because the principle upon which 
their districts were going to be taxed 
could not be justified. On that ground, 
while he recognised to the full the im- 
portance of the Bill, not only froma 
national point of view, but from the 
point of view of his own constituency, 
where there were a considerable number 
of fishermen, he intended to vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
that supporting the Amendment was 
equivalent to voting against the Bill 
altogether. For his own part, he did not 
intend to support the Amendment. This 
seemed to him to be the crucial part of 
the Bill. Where was the money to come 
from by which alone the machinery of 
the Bill could be worked? The hon. 
Member for East Aberdeen had 
pointed out that there were only 
four sources from which it could 
come. The first was an Imperial 
subvention. For his own part, he sym- 
pathised much with the view that an 
Imperial subvention ought to be conceded 
in this case, and there would have been 
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no difficulty raised to this from the other 
side of the House, because the Leader of 
the Opposition had declared that it would 
be the best method. But a private 
Member could not propose an Imperial 
subvention, and the Government were 
not prepared to make such a proposal. 
The next alternative, which was one 
which he believed was about to be pro- 
posed by the Leader of the Opposition— 
namely, that the parishes on the seaboard 
interested in fishing should alone be 
rated, would be destructive of the Bill, 
because it would be impossible to raise 
the money on so narrow and restricted an 
area. Of the two remaining alternatives 
one was that the whole of Scotland 
should be rated; and the other was that 
the rating should be levied on the sea- 
board counties of Scotland, which num- 
bered 24 out of the 32 counties of the 
country. The first of those alternatives 
was proposed by the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire months ago, and he 
(Mr. Reid) had supported him. He did 
not know that the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh had supported the proposal. 
He did not make that a matter of re- 
proach, but it was supposed at that time 
that Edinburgh was included within the 
Bill and was not protected, although he 
(Mr. Reid) suggested that Edinburgh 
would require to be expressly included. 
It was absolutely impossible to justify 
the imposition upon 24 out of the 32 
counties in Scotland of rating for pur- 
poses which were common to the whole 
country. He could not understand how 
it could be suggested that Edinburgh 
ought to be included in the Bill while 
Glasgow was excluded. It would have 
been more reasonable to, say, include 
Glasgow and exclude Edinburgh. He 
knew there was great jealousy between 
the two places—[‘ No, no !”]—well, 
emulation. He came from a part of the 
country equi-distant from the two, and 
he did not wish to take a side in the con- 
troversy. But it seemed monstrous to 
suggest that little villages in Inverness- 
shire, for instance, should be rated, 
whilst the powerfal City of Edinburgh 
should contribute nothing. No amount 
of argument would satisfy him that that 
would be fair play. They had proposed 


that the whole of Scotland should be 
rated, but what had been the result ? The 
decision had been given against them. 
The House had decided that the whole 
of Scotland should not be rated, and, 
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therefore, the only remaining alter- 
native was that proposed in the sec- 
tion. He did not like that alternative. 
He liked the other far better; but the 
House refused that constructive Amend- 
ment, and now they were met with a 
destructive Amendment, and it was 
because it was a destructive Amendment 
that he proposed to vote against it. It 
was impossible to doubt that if the 
Amendment was carried three out of the 
four possible methods of providing the 
money would be closed to them. The 
only one which would remain would 
be one which was practically no real 
proposal, though he admitted that it was 
captivating—namely, that of taxing the 
parishes. They had come to the point, 
therefore, that in this Bill they were 
absolutely precluded by a past Resolu- 
tion of the House, and the effect of a 
Debate, from any method except the 
method now proposed, and in proposing 
to destroy that method the bon. Member 
for West Aberdeen was, in fact, proposing 
to destroy the Bill root and branch— 
to inflict upon it a blow from which it 
could not rally. Notwithstanding its 
defects, he could not take the responsi- 
bility of destroying the Bill. 

*Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) said, 
that in supporting the hon. Member for 
West Aberdeen, he did so not because 
he did not appreciate the difficulties the 
Government would be placed in if the 
Amendment was passed, but because it 
expressed precisely the views expressed, 
not only by the County Council of Ren- 
frew (of which he had the honour to be 
a member) in a Petition they had pre- 
sented to the House, but in the burghs of 
Renfrew, Paisley, Greenock, and Port 
Glasgow. In regard to the exclusion of 
the City of Glasgow, if the Bill had been 
introduced two or three years ago, it 
would have been a much more difficult 
question to deal with, because Glasgow 
was then partly in the County of Ren- 
frew and partly in the County of Lanark. 
At present they had in the County of 
Renfrew some burghs that were practi- 
cally part and parcel of Glasgow. Those 
burghs were to be rated for fishery pur- 
poses, while the great City of Glasgow, 
the largest consumer of fish, escaped. 
He observed that the Lord Advocate 
in addressing his constituents at 
Kincardine minimised as far as possible 
the probable rate under the Bill. He 
had said that it would begin with a small 
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amount, and that by-and-by there would 
be no rate at all. That, of course, was 
a most seductive prospect to the rate- 
payers; but unfortunately they had ex- 
perience to guide them in these matters. 
Whenever an attempt had been made to 
minimise the amount which would be 
levied under a particular statute the rate- 
payers had found that the maximum rate 
was speedily reached. They were told 
that any possible rate under the Bill would 
be a very small sum. Well, a 1d. rate in 
the seaboard counties, including the 
County of the City of Edinburgh, would 
realise £60,000. That was a large sum, 
particularly having regard to the fact 
that the money partly derived from the 
herring brand and partly from the Im- 
perial Exchequer at the disposal of 
the Fishery Board only amounted to 
£23,000, or one-third of that sum. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Berwick had said that though the Dis- 
trict Committee was to consist of so 
many fishery members and so many 
ordinary members they would all be con- 
nected with the counties paying the 
rates. That was perfectly correct, but 
what would be the position of matters 
in the particular district iy which his 
own county would probably be included ? 
A population of 667,000 would elect 
half the district committee, and 870 
fishermen would elect the other half. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that it 
was true that the fishery members would 
be selected from those connected with 
the fishing interest, but they would be 
elected by the whole body of County 
Council electors. 

Mr. RENSHAW said, that the ordi- 
nary members would represent 667,000 
people, whilst the fishery members would 
have to be selected out of the 870 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS : Not neces- 
sarily. They would be selected from 
any persons interested in the fisheries, 
including fishermen, fish salesmen, boat- 
builders, net-makers, and so on. 

Mr. RENSHAW said, that the fishery 
members would have a preponderating 
decision as to the expenditure of money, 
and for that reason he felt bound to sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Str D. MACFARLANE said, he 
was willing to admit that he should have 
preferred an Imperial grant ; but it was no 
use discussing such points now, as they 
had got past them. The question for 
them now was, would they pass the rate 
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as it was proposed by the Government or 
would they wreck the Bill? He was no 
great admirer of the Bill It was a very 
small Bill, but better than no Bill at all, 
and for that reason he was determined to 
support it. He could not sympathise 
exactly with the hon. Members for 
Edinburgh and Leith, for they did not 
object to the payment of the rate, but to 
the fact that somebody else was ex- 
cluded. But the Government had drawn 
a certain line, and in following that they 
were bound to exclude Glasgow, as it was 
not a maritime county. They were there, 
if they could, to pass the Bill. They had 
been told that it was a non-contentious 
measure, and when he first read it he was 
inclined to think that it was. He under- 
stood non-contentious measures to be 
measures of little use to those for whose 
benefit they were brought in, and of very 
little interest to any one. But such as 
the Bill was, with ali its defects he was 
prepared to support it through thick and 
thin, so that it might be passed. Stress 
had been laid on the closing of the Firth 
of Forth to trawlers. He understood 
from that that there was a ‘power some- 
where in the Secretary of Scotland or the 
Fishery Board to close the Firth against 
trawlers. He wished that power could 
be further extended to the north and 
west. There was not a week passed 
that he did not receive piteous complaints 
from fishermen of the destruction caused 
by trawlers. He wished the Secretary 
of Scotland to extend his benevolence 
from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of 
Clyde and other places. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 147 ; 
Noes 115.—(Division List, No. 430.) 

Mr. RENSHAW said, he had next to 
move an Amendment the object of which 
was to take from the district fishery com- 
mittees the power of incurring any ex- 
penditure in connection with mussel-beds. 
He had, he said, followed with great 
interest the remarks which had fallen 
from hon. Members opposite, and especi- 
ally from the hon. Member for Dumfries, 
in regard to the difficulty they experi- 
enced in supporting the Amendment on 
which the House had just divided, in 
view of the fact that the carrying of 
that Amendment involved the wrecking 
of the Bill, but he ventured to suggest 
that his present Amendment would not 
have that effect. It would merely enable 
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them to discriminate between the proper 
and legitimate local expenses that might 
be incurred under the Bill in regard to 
the election of representatives to sit 
upon the Fishery Boards, while it would 
exclude from the expenditure to be in- 
eurred by the Boards when they came 
into existence any outlay upon mussel- 
beds. He thought that that was a wise 
and proper course to adopt in regard to 
the Bill, because it was in regard to the 
mussel-beds that, in all probability, con- 
siderable expenditure would be incurred 
on various parts of the coast‘of Scotland. 
When on a previous occasion this Bill 
was before the House the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of it admitted that 
the expenditure in connection with 
mussel-beds would be the main item. 
No doubt, his colleague had since 
sought to minimise that statement, 
but it could not be doubted by any 
one who had taken the trouble to 
look into the matter that the cultivation 
and development of mussel-beds was an 
exceedingly risky and hazardous business, 
whether carried on either on a large or 
small scale. It was open to peculiar 
risks, and it was quite possible that 
operations carried on under the Act 
would prove an unremunerative invest- 
ment. Yet the rates were to be made liable 
for this purpose, and also to be pledged 
for the repayment of any loans incurred 
for capital expenditure on the acquire- 
ment of mussel-beds. It was quite 
possible that the various fishery com- 
wittees throughout Scotland would, in 
their respective districts, proceed to 
develop mussel-beds, with the result of 
largely increasing the production of 
mussels and creating a competition which 
would end in reducing prices to so low a 
point as to make the cultivation of 
mussels absolutely unprofitable. Under 
such circumstances, expenditure in con- 
nection with them might place upon the 
ratepayers a very serious and improper 
burden. No doubt, the Government 
attached considerable importance to the 
manner in which the Bill dealt with the 
question of the mussel fisheries, but he 
was bound to point out that under the 
existing law it was possible to obtain any 
protection that was necessary for mussel- 
beds at a small cost. In their Report for 


this year the Scotch Fishery Board 
notified a case in which a protective order 
had been obtained, and they mentioned 
that the expense of obtaining such an 
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order usually amounted to about £10, 
They thus had already a cheap and in- 
expensive method of securing protec- 
tion for mussel-beds and, that being the 
case, there was no reason for imposing on 
the ratepayers of the seaboard counties 
the responsibilities and expenses that 
would fall upon them under this clause. 
He wished especially to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that if his 
Amendment were carried, and if, in con- 
sequence, expenditure on mussel-beds by 
the district fishery committees was not 
allowed, the duty of dealing with the 
question would naturally devolve on the 
Fishery Board, and he believed it would 
be well if that Board were given the 
opportunity of developing some mussel- 
beds by way of experiment. By that 
means they would obviate undesirable 
competition between different districts in 
respect of the development of mussel- 
beds, and economical administration 
would be secured. He would ask the 
House to consider for a minute or two 
the case of one special district. Under 
the scheme proposed in the Bill a rate 
was going to be levied on the ratepayers 
of one district for the benefit of the rate- 
payers of another. The case he wished 
to refer to was that of the great mussel- 
bed of the Clyde. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Berwickshire 
would admit that that was the 
largest, the most important and most 
productive mussel-bed in the whole of 
Scotland. It was situated in the county 
which he (Mr. Renshaw) had the honour 
to represent in that House; it extended 
over 4,000 acres ; it gave employment to 
40 or 50 persons; and the destination of 
the mussels gathered there was almost 
invariably the east coast of Scotland. 
Under the Bill as it stood the cost of de- 
veloping these beds would fall upon the 
County of Renfrew and the counties 
grouped with it, but they would derive 
no appreciable benefit from what was 
done. Some few years ago the bed pro- 
duced 10,000 tons of mussels per annum; 
but in arecent year the production sunk 
to something like 50 tons, and that was 
undoubtedly a strong proof of the neces- 
sity for this Bill. Last year about 4,000 
tons were taken from the bed, and no 
fewer than 3,786 tons went to Fraser- 
burgh, Peterhead, Nairn, Aberdeen, and 
adjoining districts. Thus, although Ren- 
frew, Ayrshire, Wigtownshire, and the 
other counties in the group were to bear 
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the expense of developing the beds, the 
people to reap advantage would be the 
Aberdeenshire fishermen, who would 
obtain their bait at a reduced price. And 
that was not the only injustice, because 
the fish caught with this bait went 
almost wholly to Glasgow and to Eng- 
land. Thus grave injustice was done to 
his constituency, and he appealed to the 
House, therefore, to accept his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 
‘ In line 83, after the word (“ exp2nses,’’) to 
insert the words (“ other than those which may 


be incurred in connection with mussel 
fisheries ").—( Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: For reasons 
I largely explained to the House during 
my speech on the last Amendment, and 
which I do not propose to again inflict on 
hon. Members, I have to say that it 
is quite impossible for me to accept 
the Amendment proposed by my hon. 
Friend. The Resolution on which this Bill 
is founded lays down the principle that the 
district fishery committees should regu- 
late the management and development of 
the mussel-beds within their several dis- 
tricts. I am of opinion that great 
pecuniary advantage would be derived 
from well-managed mussel-beds, and I 
may point out that great care has been 
taken in the Bill to insure the satisfactory 
supervision of proposals for acquiring 
mussel-beds by district committees. The 
Secretary for Scotland is, in fact, dis- 
tinctly enjoined not to sanction such 
proposals unless the schemes seem likely 
to be remunerative. As to the Clyde 
beds, I am informed that if properly 
managed they could be made to supply 
nearly the whole of Scotland. In a 
Paper laid before the House it is stated 
that during 10 years 130,000 tons of 
mussels, valued at nearly £24,000 a year, 
were obtained from them. The beds, 
however, are now rapidly deteriorating ; 
but if they were properly attended to 
they would be a source of immense 
wealth. It is to secure the preservation 
and utilisation of this class of bed that 
this Bill has been brought forward. 
*Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON said, 
he did not think the hon. Member oppo- 
site had any right to assume that the 
mussel-beds would become a tax on the 
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ratepayers. He was acquainted with beds 
from which considerable profit was 
derived, and he was confident that it 
would be a great advantage to the 
fishing industry and afford a field for 
further employment were the mussel-beds 
largely extended. There was no form of 
property from which a good return could be 
got more easily than from mussel-scalps. 
Much jealousy existed in regard to private 
rights in mussel-scalps. It had been 
easy enough in the past to get a lease of 
the foreshore for a Public Department, 
but there had been no corporate power to 
secure that the beds were properly dealt 
with, and he felt it was very necessary 
that they should be protected. He there- 
fore approved the proposal that the beds 
should be under the control of Local 
Authorities, such authorities would be in 
a position to safeguard the interests of 
fishermen, and he consequently held that 


these constituted some of the most 
valuable provisions of the Bill. 
Mr. PARKER SMITH said, the 


business of establishing mussel - beds 
irrespective of the wants of particular 
districts, and solely with a view on the 
part of the fishery committees of making 
an income for themselves, was one which 
he was not inclined to approve. He was 
not surprised that the hon. Member for 
Leith supported the provision, because 
he was reminded of a resolution passed 
at a meeting in an east coast village, in 
which the Bill was strongly supported in 
the interests of the line fishermen of that 
district, who would by reason of its pro- 
visions be enabled to get their boat at a 
much reduced cost at the expense of the 
west coast. The circumstances of the 
east and of the west coast varied very 
considerably, and the provisions in the 
Bill affecting mussel-beds would benefit 
chiefly the east coast line fishermen. 
Little or no benefit would be derived by 
the inhabitants on the west coast, where 
mussels were not used for bait, to nearly 
the same extent as on the east coast, and 
where, moreover, there was a super- 
abundance of them. He did not think 
they ought to allow the committees to 
incur heavy expenses in the development 
of an industry which after all assumed 
the character of a financial speculation, 
especially when the burden would fall 
on the west coast people, and the advan- 
tage be reaped solely by the east coast 
fishermen. Under these circumstances, 
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he should support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. HALDANE said, he should like 
to give the hon. Member for Renfrew- 
shire the real history of the case he had 
cited in which protection was secured for 
a mussel-bed. The chief reason for ob- 
taining Provisional Orders was to secure 
the protection of beds against the ravages 
of outsiders, but in this particular case 
the main mischief was done by a local 
fisherman who had had the enterprise to 
familiarise himself with the law on the 
subject, and having ascertained how 
long it took to secure a Provisional 
Order, set to work and took away 
tons of mussels while the inquiry 
was proceeding. He, in fact, nearly 
ruined the beds. Steps were promptly 
taken by himself (Mr. Haldane) to put 
an end to the proceedings; he applied 
to three Public Departments and ex- 
pended an enormous amount of time on 
the question, but the conclusion arrived 
at was that it was necessary to institute 
legal proceedings before the mussel-bed 
could be effectually protected pending 
the making of the Provisional Order. 
Then arose the question as to whose 
duty it was to institute the proceedings. 
The result was that in the absence of 
such a provision as this the fishermen 
were exposed for four or five months to 
the trial of seeing the mussels taken 
away without the slightest possibility of 
any legal step being taken to prevent 
the marauding. He was consulted 
whether, in the absence of any better 
provision, it would not be well for the 
fishermen to go out in their boats and 
capture the persons who were removing 
the mussels and throw them into the sea. 
He told them he could not take the re- 
sponsibility of giving them that advice. 
Fortunately a Provisional Order was ob- 
tained, but only after a good deal of 
delay, and the practice was stopped. 
He, therefore, resolved that as far as he 
was able he would not allow any Fishery 
Bill to pass, except some powers of 
regulation, such as those in the present 
Bill, were put into it. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
138.—(Division List, No. 431.) 

Mr. RENSHAW 


moved to insert 


after the word “ committee,” in line 84, 
the words “to be made on or before the 
3ist day of March in any year.” In line 
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116, the representation on behalf of the 
County Council, or of the Town Council, 
to the Secretary for Scotland, to consider 
the amount claimed as excessive, was to 
be presented “ on or before the Ist day of 
August,” whilst no date was fixed for the 
requisition with regard to the expenses 
of the district committee to be laid be- 
fore the Local Authority who would 
have to levy the rate. As the County 
Council held a statutory meeting in May, 
usually to take into account the expenses 
of the year, he thought the 3lst of 
March should be inserted as the date for 
making the requisition. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 

In line 84, after the word “committee,” to 
insert the words “to be made on or before the 
31st day of March in- any year”. — (Vr. 
Renshaw.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : I do not see 
any objection to the insertion of the 
words. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: I beg to 
move— ; 
In line 85, after the: word “counties,” insert 


’ 


the words “or portions thereof, or among the”. 


As I explained to the House very fully, 
the great desire which the Government 
have in conferring on the Secretary for 
Scotland the powers of apportioning the 
rate in the smallest portions in the dis- 
tricts that are influenced is in order that 
the very different fishing interests that 
exist between one portion of a county 
and another portion between the upland 
districts and the fishing villages should 
be duly taken into consideration. This 
Amendment would enable that object to 
be carried out. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 

In line 85, after the word “counties,” to 
insert the words “ or portions thereof, or among 
the”.—(Sir G@. Trevelyan.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: As the House 
is aware, I have an Amendment on the 
Paper which to all appearance is identical 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s, but we 
have different objects in moving them. 


I would be glad if the Lord Advocate 
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would explain how it is that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment would not 
have the effect of laying the duty on the 
Secretary for Scotland, to relieve from 
any taxation whatever portions of a 
county which have no direct industry in 
the fishing industry. That is the effect 
of the Amendment I have put on the 
Paper, but it is not the intention of the 
Government; and I should be glad if 
the right hou. Gentleman enabled me to 
distinguish between the words, which 
appear to resemble each other in a very 
remarkable manuer. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): The object of the Amend- 
ment of my right hon. Friend is that 
there should be different ratings in dif- 
ferent portions of a county. But that 
does not mean to leave out some portions 
altogether, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has in view. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am put 
rather in a difficulty by this. I wish to 
have my Amendment at least recorded, 
and I would like to move to add to the 
Amendment of the right Gentleman the 
words— 

“Or such parts thereof as the Secretary for 
Scotland may declare ” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot move that Amend- 
ment. 





Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir G. TREVELYAN, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 


In line 90, after the word “ county,” to insert 
the words “or portion thereof, or in any such.” 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) 
moved— 
In line 96, to leave out from the word 


“burghs” to “assessment,” in line 99, and 
insert the words “tin the manner prescribed 
by, and subject to the provisions of the Act 
41 & 42 Vict., c. 74, s. 70, Sub-section (3).” 

This was merely a drafting Amendment 
with a view to clear up what appeared to 
him to be an ambiguity in the language of 
the clause. As the words now stood, it 
was proposed that the rate collected by 
the County Council should be as an addi- 
tion to the general purposes rate. The 
effect of this arrangement was that the 
rate would be divided between owner and 
occupier. Of course, it could not be 
the intention of the Government that a 
different rule should apply in burghs in 
Scotland, and yet the words would have 
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the effect of introducing a different 
system of taxation in burghs. He there- 
fore proposed to apply the section of 
the 41 & 42 Vict., which provided that 
the rate in burghs should be divided in 
the same manuer as it was divided in 
counties, 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 

In line 96, to leave out from the word 
* burghs ” to the word “ assessment,” in line 99, 
and insert the words “in the manner prescribed 
by, and subject to the provisions of the Act 
41 & 42 Vict., c. 74, s. 70, Sub-section (3).” 
—( Mr. Hunter.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: We accept 
the Amendment. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

_Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 
moved— 

In line 106, after the word “* clerk,” to insert 
the words, “and of the personal and travelling 
expenses of the members of the committee.” 
He did not desire by this Amendment to 
establish a principle which was to apply 
to County Councils and other Repre- 
sentative Bodies also; but he thought 
there were special considerations in con- 
nection with members of fishery district 
committees which would appeal to the 
House. These members were to be 
selected from a special class—they were 
to be persons connected with the fishing 
industry, and, therefore, they would not 
be wealthy men who could pay their own 
expenses. The fishery committees would 
have certain executive functions, such 
as the care and control of mussel-beds ; 
and line fishermen, who were particularly 
interested in mussels, were of the work- 
ing classes, and to make them pay their 
travelling expenses attending these com- 
mittees would be to throw a heavy 
burden on them which would prevent 
the best of them from being able to give 
up their time to the duties of these com- 
mittees. The right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had indicated that he 
would be prepared favourably to consider 
the claims of members of the district 
committees who attended the Central 
Fishery Board in Edinburgh, and to 
provide from the Treasury their personal 
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and travelling expenses. But the case 
of the members who attended the dis- 
trict committees was much stronger. In 
the first place, the persons selected to 
attend the Central Fishery Board would 
probably be men of means, while those 
who attended the district committees 
would be, he hoped, practical fishermen, 
acquainted with the needs of their dis- 
tricts. Again, the members of the dis- 
trict committees would have longer dis- 
tances to travel than the members of 
County Councils. There would be eight 
Fishery Boards and 24 counties com- 
posing those Boards, which would give 
an average of three counties to each 
Board. Even in his own County of 
Aryshire, which was served by an excel- 
lent system of railways, the cost that 
would be thrown on fishermen attending 
the district committees would be exces- 
sive. The central point for the district 
would be Stranraer, and the fare from 
Largs to Stranraer was Ils. So that 
in Ayrshire, which had an excellent rail- 
way system, it was possible to make out 
a strong case in favour of the Amend- 
ment. But in such places as the Islands 
of Lewis and Skye there were very in- 
efficient services, and people were as far 
from the mainland as if they resided 
in Ireland. He therefore thought that he 
had made out a sufficient case for the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 

In line 106, after the word “ clerk,” to insert 
the words “and of the personal and travelling 
expenses of the members of the committee.”— 
(Mr. Cochrane.) 


uestion proposed, * That those words 
on proposed, 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
said, that as he had a similar Amendment 
on the Paper, he desired to support the 
proposal before the House. A large 
number of his constituents were deeply 
interested in this Bill as a whole, and 
especially in this Amendment, for, while 
the Amendment was applicable to all dis- 
tricts included in the Bill, it applied with 
double force to the Highland Counties. 
There the distances were very great as 
compared with the Lowland Counties, 
and there also the communication was 
less. In many parts of the Highlands 
there were no railways at all. He could 


name districts in which it would take 
two days to reach the place of meeting 


Mr. Cochrane 
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in the best of weather, and in winter or 
stormy weather probably three or four 
days, on each journey, which, with a day 
for the meeting, would mean a loss of 
five days to members of the committees. 
He held that it would be unfair and un- 
reasonable to expect poor working 
men to sacrifice not only their time, 
but the expenditure necessary to travel 
to attend the meetings of the committee. 
He had ascertained as a matter of fact 
that it was impossible to do it under 
about a guineaa day. Assuming there 
were only four meetings a year it meant 
20 guineas a year to a poor fisherman or 
his representative ; therefore, it was out of 
the question that they could possibly 
attend to this matter. Accordingly, it 
meant the disfranchisement of these dis- 
tricts, and surely a Liberal Government 
did not propose a Bill which in any shape 
or form would disfranchise a large portion 
of the community. That, however, 
would really be the effect if this Amend- 
ment were not accepted. He would 
illustrate his point by reference to the 
County Council of Inverness. The first 
Council that was returned was largely 
composed of Liberals. At the last elec- 
tion men refused to stand because they 
could not afford the time or the means to 
attend the County Council, and the result 
was the County Council now consisted 


largely of landlords and factors. That 
meant that a Conservative County 


Council represented a democratic com- 
munity, and a community which 
returned a democrat to this House. 
The anomaly was at once apparent, 
and the same remark would apply 
to the Fishery Bill if the payment 
of travelling expenses was not allowed. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill if he could not apply 
the Amendment to all districts that a 
special exception should be made in 
favour of the Highland Counties. Special 
legislation had already been applied 
there on the land, and why should it not 
also be applied on the fishery question ? 

Mr. WEIR supported the Amendment. 
After showing the expenses that would 
have to be borne by the representatives 
of the fishery district committees in 
attending the meetings in the Highland 
districts, he said that the Liberal Party at 
the General Election evinced a great re- 
gard for the working classes. Here was 
an opportunity for them to show 
their regard for the working men; 
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and as many. fishermen might 
be appointed who could not possibly 
bear the cost that such appointments 
would entail he hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment. 

*Sir H. MAXWELL said, they were 
naturally anxious and curious to know 
what attitude the Government were de- 
termined to adopt towards the Amend- 
ment. This demand now made on behalf 
of the fishermen was certainly a some- 
what singular commentary on the in- 
dignation expressed by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Banffshire earlier in the 
evening, who said that give the fishermen 
the provision out of the rates provided 
for under this Bill and they would ask 
for nothing more, whilst people who said 
they would were maligning them. Yet 
here, within the space of two hours, a de- 
mand was put forward on their behalf for a 
further subsidy under this Bill—[“ No !”} 
Had not the demand been made? [Dr. 
Macerecor: Not for a subsidy.] He 
thought it had been made in a remarkably 
articulate manner. If it was not a 
subsidy, what was it? A subvention or 
an assistance? This Bill imposed 
certain voluntary duties upon the repre- 
sentatives of the fishermen. If this 
demand that in the discharge of a volun- 
tary duty in the public interest they 
were to be remunerated for expenses out 
of pocket were granted, how could they 
prevent the same demands being made 
on behalf of other persons discharging 
any public duty, from Members of Parlia- 
ment down to Parish Councillors? He 
knew there were many hon. Members in 
favour of a subvention to all persons 
taking part in public duties, but he never 
thought when this Bill was first brought 
forward and claimed by the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of it to be a non- 
contentious measure that any such far- 
reaching principle as this was contem- 
plated. They had had this demand made 
on behalf of the fishermen because they 
were a poor class, but he was sufficiently 
acquainted with the fishermen to know 
they were a public-spirited class, and 
many of them were willing to undertake 
this burden on behalf of the industry they 
followed. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Berwickshire had _re- 
minded them that these representative 
members were not only to be fishermen. 
They were to be fish-curers, fish sales- 
men, boat builders, or anybody connected, 
in whatever manner, with the fishing 
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industry. Surely, therefore, to offer 
persons in such positions as some of 
these people occupied their travelling 
expenses to and from the district meetings 
would be really somewhat unworthy of 
the dignity of the duties to which they 
were calling them. He trusted they 
should hear from the Government a 
clear declaration of their policy in this 
matter. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have ascer- 
tained as far as I can what is the prac- 
tice at present in England. In England 
I believe the boroughs may pay and do 
pay the travelling expenses, at any rate, 
of such of their members of the com- 
mittee who cannot be expected to leave 
their avocations and support themselves 
without such payment. In the counties 
they have not got power to do so; they 
cannot find money for that purpose. Of 
course, there comes in the question of 
subsistence allowance and of travelling 
expenses, which I take to mean the 
actual expenses of travelling—that is, 
the fares. The other cases will come 
under the third rule, and the Secretary 
for Scotland under such rule will inquire 
whether this power has been abused. 
The Government are prepared to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Ayrshire with certain alterations. I 
should propose after the word “ pay- 
ment” to insert the words— 

“ And in case the committee approve, it may 

be applied to the reasonable travelling expenses 
of members of the committee.” 
I suppose, and I hope, the committee 
will only make use of this provision in 
the case of men to whom it is a very real 
object to get their fare. In the shape I 
have stated to the House we shall be 
prepared to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. COCHRANE intimated that he 
would withdraw his Amendment in 
favour of that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Amendment to the proposed Clause, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN then moved— 

To insert, after the word “clerk,” the words 
“and, in case the committee approve, it may 
be applied to the reasonable travelling expenses 
of members of the committee.” 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. MACGREGOR : Does that mean 
the keep as well as the travelling ex- 
penses ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN : No. 

Sm J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, they had heard of a good 
many duties which were to be imposed 
upon the Secretary for Scotland in carry- 
ing out this measure. He was to divide 
counties, to settle differential rating, and 
so forth. In the presence of the infinity 
of difficulties presented by the varying 
and now strange resolve at which they 
had arrived perhaps that was the only 
way out of the difficulty. But in addi- 
tion to that the right hon. Gentleman had 
now said that the Secretary for Scotland 
would exercise a control over the discre- 
tion of the district committee in this 
matter. That was to say, the Secretary 
for Scotland was to examine and find 
out whether the members of these com- 
mittees who could not afford their travel- 
ling expenses had alone received them. 
He thought that was the necessary in- 
ference from what the right hon. Gentle- 
men had said, if, indeed, it had any mean- 
ing at all. The right hon. Gentleman 
surrendered this very important and 
novel provision, that the committeeymight 
grant travelling expenses to their mem- 
bers, and it would necessarily result in 
their all getting them. He had no 
doubt some of them would be very much 
obliged for it. At any rate, it was 
certain they could not place very much 
reliance upon the supervision of the 
right hon. Gentleman who was to say 
whether only the members of the com- 
mittee who were necessitous were to 
receive their expenses. 

Sir H. MAXWELL felt bound to say 
that in future he should know what 
interpretation to put upon the word 
“non-contentious ” coming from the lips 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
*Str H. MAXWELL rose to move— 


In line 111, after the word “and,” to insert 
the word “ may.” 
He explained that the object of the 
Amendment was to provide that when 
any county or portion of a county or a 
burgh had had an assessment fixed by 
the Secretary for Scotland, and felt that 
it had been credited with a closer interest 
with the fishing industry than it really 
possessed or had come to possess owing 
to a possible change in circumstances, 
that then an appeal might be had in the 
manner prescribed. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 


In line 111, after the word “and,” to insert 
the word “ may.”—(Sir H, Vaawell.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘may’ be there inserted.” 


*Sir G. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Baronet proposed to bring this appeal 
from a burgh or county which felt itself 
aggrieved at the wrong time and to the 
wrong person. Under the Bill a very 
much more powerful appeal to a very 
much more powerful and probably 
friendly body even than the Secretary 
for Scotland was given at an earlier 
period, for when the Order of the Secre- 
tary was made including a particular 
county or part of a county or burgh in 
the area of taxation and apportioning the 
rate, if that eounty or burgh was in any 
way wronged by that Order the representa- 
tives of it and the inhabitants of it would 
be able to go to the House of Commons 
and to the House of Lords, and he was 
very sure from the proceedings in con- 
nection with this Bill hon. Members 
must have seen that a more powerful 
and attentive court of appeal could not 
possibly be obtained. It was to the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords they 
must make appeal against any injustice 
which the Secretary for Scotland might 
admit into the Order. It was not to him- 
self that the appeal should be made nor at 
this time. Long before the assessment was 
struck by the committee the whole ques- 
tion of whether a particular district ought 
or ought not to be included in the rateable 
area and rated according to certain pro- 
portions would have been settled by the 
Secretary for Scotland in the Order ; that 
would have been submitted to both 
Houses of Parliament, both Houses of 
Parliament would have passed it, and the 
question could not be again raised. This 
was a question of, when the rate was 
struck, whether it had been struck for a 
legitimate purpose, and into that the 
Secretary for Scotland would inquire 
when he had been invited to do so by 
any body affected by that rate. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Captain SINCLAIR moved, in line 
116, to leave out “may” and insert 
“shall.” He explained that the object 
of the Amendment was to protect the 
interest of the counties or burghs which 
might object to the assessment as fixed 
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by the Secretary for Scotland. In the 
clause as drawn, the inquiry for which 
these bodies might ask might be granted 
by the Secretary for Scotland. A pro- 
vision in the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act provided that the expenses of such 
inquiry must be borne by the Local 
Bodies, and he thought this would be a 
salutary provision to apply in the case 
of these committees. He therefore 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, ° 

In line 116, to leave out the word “may,” and 
insert the word “ shall.”—(Captain Sinclair.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘may’ stand part of the proposed Clause.” 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that in 
the interests of all concerned it would be 
better to leave the clause as it stood at 
present. It was quite possible that some 
small Local Body might raise a 
question which, on the face of it, was 
trivial, or a question the whole of the 
circumstances of which were tho- 
roughly well-known to the Sevretary 
for Scotland, or a question the principle 
as to which no inquiry was at all neces- 
sary and might be cleared up by a simple 
interchange of correspondence. The hon. 
and gallant Member proposed that the 
expenses should fall upon the Local Body, 
but the proposal might have an operation 
the hon. Member was not quite prepared 
for; for if the Secretary for Scotland 
were obliged in all cases to order an 
inquiry it might deter these Local Bodies 
from making an appeal which he hoped 
they would always make where they had 
reason to consider themselves aggrieved. 
He trusted the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would not press the Amendment. 


Cartaixn SINCLAIR asked leave to 


withdraw the Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Proposed Clause (C), as amended, 


inserted in the Bill. 


The following Amendments of the 
Lords were agreed to :— 

Line 8, leave out “and requirements,” 

Line 9, leave out from “ district” to the first 
“and ” in line 10. 

Line 10, leave out from “ Board” to the end 
of the Clause. * 

Line 23, leave out “appointed” and insert 
* nominated.” 

Leave out Clause 10, 
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*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR moved, in lieu 
of Clause 10, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Title to mussel or clam beds to be intimated to 
the Board of Trade.) 

“Any person having or claiming to have a 
right or title to mussel or clam fisheries, or 
mussel or clam beds or scalps in the sea adjoin- 
ing Scotland, and within the exclusive fishery 
limits of the British Islands, shall, within a 
period of two years from the passing of this Act, 
lodge with the Board of Trade a copy of or an 
extract from any charter, conveyance, lease, 
deed, or other ducument which instructs or is 
founded upon as instructing his right or title 
to the same, along with a chart or charts of the 
mussel or clam fisheries or beds or scalps so 
claimed, and shall at the same time notify in 
writing to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, that such 
copy or extract has been lodged, and all mussel 
or clam fisheries or beds or scalps which at the 
expiry of a period of two years shall not be so 
claimed, shall be held to vest in and belong to 
the Crown, and shall be treated accordingly. 

In case the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues shall inti- 
mate in writing to a claimant that they are 
neutral in respect to the claim made by him, 
the said Commissioners need not be called as 
defenders in any action, nor need notice of any 
subsequent proceedings relating solely to such 
claim be served on the said Commissioners. 

In the event of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues 
intimating to a claimant that the same mussel 
or clam fisheries, or mussel or clam beds or 
scalps, or any part thereof comprised in his 
claim are claimed as the property of Her 
Majesty, or in the event of the right or title of 
any person to such mussel or clam fisheries or 
beds or scalps not being instructed to the satis- 
faction of the Board of ‘l'rade, the person making 
such claim shall, in the event of his insisting in 
it, bring an action of declarator of his right in 
the Court of Session, in which in the event first 
mentioned the Comm ssioners of Her Majesty's 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues shall be 
called as defenders, and in the event second 
mentioned the Board of Trade shall be called as 
defenders, and if the claimant shall fail to 
bring such action within a period of 12 months 
from the date of the intimation of the claim by 
the Commissioners on behalf of Her Majesty 
or from the date of the intimation by the Board 
of Trade declining to admit the claim the 
mussel or clam fisheries or beds or scalps in 
question shall be held to vest in and belong to 
the Crown, and shall be held to be within the 
management of the Commissioners of Woods 
or the Board of Trade, as the case may be.” 


He said, that a Committee which sat 
some few years ago had unanimously 
recommended that a _ statutory obli- 
gation should be laid on all corpora- 
tions and individuals claiming rights in 
these beds to show their title to them, 
and in March, 1892, the House passed a 
unanimous Resolution in the same sense. 
The Government had adopted this view, 
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believing it would be the means of pro- 
tecting and improving the property in 
mussel-beds. He begged to propose the 
new clause. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
be inserted in the Bill.” 


*Mr. RENSHAW moved to omit the 
proposed clause, in order to call attention 
to what he thought would be a great 
hardship that might occur under it. 
Under the clause, it was propused that 
any person having, or claiming to have, 
a right or title to mussel or clam fisheries, 
or mussel or clam beds or sealps should, 
within a period of two years from the 
passing of this Act, lodge with the Board 
of Trade a copy of or an extract from 
any charter under which he held posses- 
sion. He was perfectly well aware that 
in some parts of Scotland the proposal 
to strike Clause 10 out of the Bill had 
been made the subject of objection. He 
should like to direct the attention of the 
Secretary for Scotland to the words of 
one of his supporters in regard to this 
matter. Speaking at Ayr on the 6th of 
February, the hon. Member for the Ayr 
Burghs made use of this language—very 
different indeed from the language of the 
hon. Member for the Inverness Burghs, 
who spoke with very great respect of 
the other House and the protection it 
afforded to his constituents against any 
unfortunate legislative errors which 
might be committed by the House of 
Commons. The hon. Member for the 
Burghs said— 

“The House of Commons passed the Bill (the 
Sea Fisheries Bill) without a Division; it 

assed the House of Lords upon the Second 
ednee: yet in Committee this Bill was muti- 
lated by the House of Lords beyond all recogni- 
tion. Such political rascality was without 
parallel in political history, ancient or modern.” 


That was strong language. 


*Mr. SPEAKER (interposing) ob- 
served that these matters were scarcely 
relevant to the clause. 


*Mr. RENSHAW said, he was only 
leading up to the point at which the hon. 
Member for the Ayr Burghs did deal 
with this question of title to mussel-beds. 
The hon. Member said— 

“The main purpose of the Bill was to provide 
protection for the mussel-beds. The Lords had 
vested claims in these beds ; while, by this Bill 
it was enacted that whenever anybody claimed 
the mussel-beds, they were bound to show their 
title deeds. The Lords agreed to that on the 
Second Reading; but when it came to discussion 


Mr. J. B. Balfour 
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in Committee, they obliterated all necessity of 
showing title deeds. He insisted that not only 
should they show their title deeds for the mus- 
sel-beds, but that they should show the title 
deeds for the land they hold also.” 

The point he wished to raise was that, 
however difficult it might be to a few 
individuals to show their titles, and 
satisfy a Court as to their titles, it was 
also a difficulty, which would be equally 
felt by the Representatives of the people 
where burghs of old Standing owned the 
mussel-beds, as they did in some cases. 
The real hardship under this Clause 10 
as it was proposed now, and as it was 
originally proposed, applied not to tue 
rich territorial maguates, but to the poor 
fishermen along the coast, and those 
humble classes of the community fishing 
with boats. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) : Have they titles ? 

Mr. RENSHAW said, they had not ; 
but under the Bill they would be abso- 
lutely precluded from following the trade 
and occupation they had hitherto pursued, 
and which had been an honourable oecu- 
pation. Upon this point he should like 
to refer again to the letter written to the 
hon. Member for the Kilmarnock Burghs 
by the Provost of Port Glasgow. The 
Provost said— 

“ These mussel-beds have been used by the 
public from time immemorial, and if Clauses 9, 
10, and 11 of the Bill be passed as they are, it 
will be in the power of the Fishery Board to 
take possession of the beds, and let them to out- 
siders, thus depriving the people of the right 
they had so long enjoyed and exercised. 
These mussel-beds would pass out of the 
hands of the people who had had 
possession of them from time  im- 
memorial into those of the Fishery 
Board and the district fishery com- 
mittee. That was not only so, but 
whilst people had been getting their 
livelihood from these beds hitherto, with- 
out difficulty, although they had no 
especial title, by Clause 15 these beds 
were to be held subject to the rights of 
the Crown—that was to say, they were 
to be subject to special regulations laid 
down by the district fishery committees. 
The obligation to show a title raised a 
serious difficulty to the humble members 
of the community whose privileges he had 
endeavoured to bring forward, and he 
therefore begged to move the omission of 
the clause. 


Moved, to leave out the proposed 
Clause.—(Mr. Renshaw.) 
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*Mr. MARJORIBANKS thought he 
might be allowed to say a word or two 
on the subject of this clause, because 
when the late Government was in Office 
and Lord Lothian was Secretary for 
Scotland a Departmental Committee was 
appointed to inquire into this question of 
mussel-beds in Scotland of which he 
(Mr. Marjoribanks) was Chairman. The 
members of the Committee travelled 
round the whole coast of Scotland. He 
was somewhat surprised to hear the hon. 
Gentleman speak in the way he had done 
with regard to the right of these fisher- 
men to poach on the mussel-beds, because 
these men of whom the hon. Member was 
making himself the champion were simply 
trespassers, and nothing more. 


Mr. RENSHAW pointed out that in 
the case of Port Glasgow the fishermen 
had been in possession of these mussel- 
beds from time immemorial, and they 
were now going to be deprived of a very 
valuable possession they had hitherto 
enjoyed. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that 
was not so. These mussel-beds were 
patrimonium principis, aud no right 
could hold good against the right of the 
Crown, When the members of the Com- 
mittee of which he had spoken travelled 
round the coast of Scotland in pursuance 
of the investigation they had undertaken 
they found that the mussel-beds of Scot- 
land were being very much injured 
through want of care. They also found 
that the right to these beds, except where 
it had been granted to individuals, was in 
the Crown, and could not be destroyed by 
any length of user. They therefore 
thought, in framing their Report, that it 
was advisable to take advantage of that 
right of the Crown, and to make the pro- 
perty in the beds as clear as possible, in 
order that where they had been granted to 
individuals thosé individuals might be 
made responsible for their protection, and 
where the property was in the Crown the 
duty of protecting them might be thrown 
on the Local Authority. If the Housedid 
not insert this clause they would lose one 
of the greatest advantages to the whole 
of the fishermen of Scotland. To set up 
a right on behalf of individual fishermen 
who had taken mussels from places 
where they had no right to fish for them, 
against the interests of the whole fishing 
trade of Scotland, seemed to him a very 
strong matter, and an extraordinary pro- 
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position to come from the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. 

*Sirn MARK J. STEWART (Kirk- 
cudbright) said, he would like to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether the same right 
attached to mussel-beds as attached to 
salmon fisheries—that was to say, whe- 
ther a person having » right or charter 
from the Crown acquired a right of im- 
memorial usage on a user of 40 years ? 
He asked this, as there were a number of 
poor and industrious fishermen who would 
be deprived of this right of fishing mussels 
if they had to prove a charter, but who 
had a user of 40 years of this fishing. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rowur) said, the mere fact of a person 
fishing for salmon more than 40 years 
(the prescriptive period was now shortened 
to 20 years) would not confer upon 
him a right to do so, unless his pos- 
session was had upon a sufficient title— 
for example, a title containing a 
general grant of fishings, or a barony 
title. ‘Twenty-five years ago the ques- 
tion was raised whether a right to a 
mussel scalp could be acquired in a 
similar way, it being doubtful at the 
time, and it was then decided that such 
a right could be established by prescrip- 
tive upon a habile title. The hon. 
Baronet was probably aware that by the 
law of Scotland a right could not be set 
up by the mere fact that a person had 
been taking mussels for a length of time 
from particular places. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he 
thought there would be a great hard- 
ship under this clause as regarded the 
smaller places where fishermen had 
been accustomed to go and help them- 


selves. He really felt that in this 
respect the clause was too wide. He 
would suggest that the clause be 


limited to the case of the larger beds 
dealt with in Clause 9. By that clause 
it was the duty of the Fishery Board, 
within a period of six months, to draw 
up a list of the beds at present existing 
around the coast of Scotland. It would 
be reasonable enough to call upon men 
who were challenged by this list— 
which would be published—to show 
their title and establish their claim, but 
it would be unreasonable to call upon 
everyone who had a foreshore or had 
been accustomed to gather mussels for 
private use to put in a statement of 
claim. This would entail an enormous 
amount of trouble in regard to very 
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small cases, which no doubt it was not 
intended to cover at all. If they were 
going to call upon every person who had 
a foreshore or took mussels, as he had 
described, then they were creating a 
burden of lawsuits. He would again 
urge the limitation of the scope of the 
clause. 

*Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Barrour) said, he would point 
out to the hon. Member that the clause 
ouly aimed at the man who set up 
a title adverse to the Crown and to the 
public, and in such a case it did not seem 
unreasonable to insist on bis showing his 
title. ‘The fishermen’s rights were not 
interfered with. There were cases, no 
doubt, within the hon. Gentleman’s own 
knowledge, of rights being claimed— 
when the beds were not used by the person 
claiming the right and when no one else 
was allowed to use them. It was 
to settle questions of that kind that they 
brought forward this clause. They 
wished that persons who made such 
claims should not do so without some 
title, which they ought to show and 
establish. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
as one whose constituents were interested 
in this matter, he wished to point out 
that the object of the clause was to set 
up the title of the Crown to mussel and 
clam beds, not in a private capacity, but 
as trustee for the public. If the title of 
the Crown could be once established, 
then the fishing population would not, 
indeed, get any new user of the beds, 
but would get restored the old user which 
they used to enjoy without interference. 
The object of the clause was not to take 
from anybody what was legally theirs, 
but to define legal rights in those matters. 
If the title of the Crown were established 
it would be all the better for the public 
and for the fisheries. But the Crown 
did not seek to set up any new right. 
Its purpose was to put an end to a state 
of things which was becoming intolerable ; 
and his case as representing a large 
number of fishermen was that of many 
other Members. It was necessary to 
know who were the owners of these beds 
to be preserved if’ the fishing industry 
was to continue. It was vital to get rid 
of those shadowy claims which had the 
effect of paralysing the fishing industry, 
and it was because this clause appeared 
to do it without injustice to any one that 
he held the view he had expressed. 


Mr. Parker Smith 
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*Srr H. MAXWELL said, he shared 
the view of the hon. and learned Member 
in this matter. He would not oppose 
the clause being added to the Bill, but, 
at the same time, there was a great deal 
to be said for the view of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Renfrewshire. The Lord Advo- 
cate had made a gesture of disdain or 
distrust. [The Lorp ApvocaTE dis- 
sented.] Yes, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had made an unmistakeable 
gesture when the hon. Member had said 
that there were certain poor men who 
would be deprived of their rights by the 
acceptance of this clause. The word 
“right” was hardly the proper one to 
use. All round the coast and at various 
parts there were instances of tacit privi- 
lege of fishing for mussels enjoyed by 
the community. What would be the 
result of this clause? Why, exactly 
the same, or exactly parallel, to what 
happened through the establishment of 
Crown rights in Scottish salmon fisheries. 
Up to 1858, there was no such right—at 
least its exercise was measured by a 
Crown rental to the extent of £5 a year. 
A decision in the Court of Session of that 
year established the right of patrimonium 
principis—the right of the Crown in 
salmon fishing, and thereafter ensued an 
inquisitorial proceeding—an inquisition 
into the chartered titles of persons 
exercising the right of salmon fishing 
round the coasts. The result was, 
that many landowners, ex officio pro- 
prietors, as they were called, were 
deprived of supposed rights, which they 
had exercised for many years. No general 
objection could be taken on that score ; 
but along with these ex officio proprietors 
there were a number of men in a humble 
position in life, fishermen on the coast of 
Berwickshire, for example, who had from 
time immemorial exercised, if not the 
right, at any rate, the privilege of net 
fishing for salmon on a very small, but 
still on a remunerative scale, and this 
was completely put an end to by the 
establishment of the Crown right. The 
same thing would take place with regard 
to these bait beds in places where there 
was no restriction on the fishing. If 
these mussel-beds were a part of the 
patrimonium principis these persons 
would be interfered with in the exercise 
of this privilege, and so far it would bea 


-hardship on members of that class, which 


it was the object of the Bill to benefit. 
But he took a wider view of the matter. 
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He took it that there could 
be no doubt that a case had been made 
out for the protection of these mussel 
and clam fisheries in the public interest, 
and, accordingly, if his hon. Friend went 
to a Division he was afraid he could not 
support him. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 109 ; 
Noes 32.—(Division List, No. 432.) 


Lords Amendment disagreed with— 
Page 5, to leave out Clause 12, 


Lords Amendments agreed with— 


Page 6, line 11, to leave out “covered by this 
Act,” and insert “to which this Act applies.” 

Page 6, line 33, to leave out “ Act,” and insert 
* section.” 

Page 6, line 36, to leave out “the district for 
which it is made,” and insert “a fishery dis- 
trict.” 

Page 7, line 2, after “ byelaw,” to insert “all 
byelaws made in pursuance of the provisions 
of this section shall before coming into opera- 
tion be confirmed by the Secretary for Scot- 
land.” 

Page 7, lines 3 and 4, to leave out “ provided 
for in the preceding part of this section.” 

Page 7, line 5, after the first “and,” to insert 
“with the consent of the Secretary for Scot- 
land,” and after the second “and,” to insert 
“after due publication.” 

Page 7, liue 20, to leave out the second “the,” 
and insert “a fishery.” 

Page 7, line 21, to leave out “scalp,” and 
insert “fishery,” and after “ bed,” insert “or 
scalp.” 

Page 7, line 39, to leave out “forfeit*tre to be 
delivered or paid,” and insert “penalty to be 
paid or forfeiture to be made.” 

Page 7, line 42, after “ of,” insert “ mussel or 
clam fisheries within.” 


Lords Ameadment disagreed with— 

Page 8, line 1, to leave out from “applied,” 
to the first “and,” in line 4, and insert “in 
defraying the costs of the fishery district com- 
mittee under this Act.” 


Lords Amendments agreed with— 

Page 8, line 11, to leave out “the district 
constituted by the order,” and insert “a fishery 
district.” 

Page 8, line 17, after “clam,” insert “ fishery 
or.” 

Page 8, line 20, after “ clam,” insert “ fishery 
or.” 
Page 8, line 25, after “ mussel,” to insert “ or 
clam fishery or.” 
Page 8, line 35, after the first “the,” to insert 
* sea.” 

Page 8, line 38, to leave out from “if,” to the 
end of the Clause, and insert “this Act had not 
passed.” 
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Page 9, line 12, to leave out from the first 
“of,” to the end of the Clause, and insert “by 
any superintendent of the herring fishery or 
the officers employed in the execution of 
the Herring Fishery (Scotland) Acts.” 


Page 9, line 16, to leave out “if;” and to 
leave out “ feels.” 


Page 9, line 19, to leave ut “he.” 
After Clause 20, to insert Clause B :— 


B. Nothing in or done under this Act shall— 


(a) Where the soil under any mussel or 
clam fisheries, or beds or scalps, is vested 
in the Crown, and is under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Woods or 
the Board of Trade, entitle any person to 
acquire that soil without the consent of 
the Commissioners of Woods or the 
Board of Trade, as the case may require ; 
or 


(b) Affect any powers, authorities, rights, 
or privileges exerciseable by the Board of 
Trade in the public interest. 


Except in so far as powers are expressly 
given under this Act nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall affect or alter the rights of any 
person having or claiming to have a right or 
title to mussel or clam fisheries, or mussel or 
clam beds or scalps, in the sea adjoining Scot 
land, and within the exclusively fishery limits 
of the British Islands. 


To to Amendment in lines 38 and 39, to 
leave out “includes all persons interested in 
fisheries,” and insert “shall include all persons 
engaged or employed in the industry or business 
of sea fishing, excepting fisheries for salmon and 
fish of the salmon kind as defined by any Act 
relating to salmon.” 


Mr. RENSHAW : Does this include 
the fishmonger ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I do not 
think it does. 

Consequential Amendment proposed to 
the Bill, 


To insert the following Schedule :— 





Schedule, 
Seaboard Counties of Scotland. 
Berwick. Orkney. 
Haddington. Shetland. 
Midlothian. Inverness. 
Fife. Ross and Cromarty. 
Forfar. Argyll. 
Kincardine. Bute. 
Aberdeen. Dumbarton. 
Banff. Renfrew. 
Elgin. Ayr. 
Nairn. Wigtown. 
Sutherland. Kirkcudbright. 
Caithness, Dumfries.—(Sir G. 
Trevelyan). 
Question proposed, “That the 


Schedule be added to the Bill.” 
P 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Schedule, after the word “ Midlothian,” 
to insert the words “ including the county 
of the city of Edinburgh.”—(Sir G. 
Trevelyan.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Viscount WOLMER said, _ the 
Secretary for Scotland had promised the 
Member for South Edinburgh that he 
would not insert the City of Edinburgh 
in the form put down in the Amendment 
—that was to say, as part of the County 
of Midlothian. 


Mr. PAUL said, he did not see why 
the word “ including” should be used. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The County 
of the City of Edinburgh can hardly be 
included separately amongst “seaboard 
counties of Scotland.” 


Mr. WALLACE said, the Secretary 
for Scotland had very nearly exhausted 
the patience of Scotch Members. They 
could not help it if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given an erroneous and absurd 
title to the Schedule. It would not be 
the only feature in the Bill that would 
come under that description. The 
County of the City of Edinburgh was 
not included in Midlothian in tbe muni- 
cipal sense, and his proposed Amend- 
ment would involve the right hon. Gentle- 
man in new and fresh contradictions in 
the Bill, which was already enough of 
a Chinese puzzle. There was in a cer- 
tain sense a derogation implied in en- 
deavouring to make this declaration in 
the Schedule, and as a Representative of 
the County of the City of Edinburgh he 
insisted upon this confusion being shut out 
from the Bill. 


Viscount WOLMER moved to 
amend the proposed Amendment by 
omitting the word “including,” in order 
that the County of the City of Edinburgh 
might be inserted as a separate county. 
The City of Edinburgh was a totally 
different conception in a political and 
municipal sense to the County of Mid- 
lothian. It was bad enough that it should 
be included in the Schedule at all whilst 
Glasgow was excluded. There was no 
reason why the Secretary for Scotland 
in this matter should act in defiance of 
the opinion of the people and the Town 
Council of Edinburgh. 
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Amendment proposed to the Amend- 
ment proposed to the proposed Schedule, 
to leave out the word “including.”— 
(Viscount Wolmer). 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ including ’ stand part of the Amendment 
proposed to the proposed Schedule.” 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER wished to point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill that it was only at 
the present stage that the House had 
had anything to do with this Schedule. 
It was on the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself on a Wednesday in 
January that the words were inserted in 

ge 2— 
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“As specified in the Schedule appended to 
this Act.” 
If the right hon. Gentleman’s difficulty 
was that if he accepted the Amendment 
the title of the Schedule would not be 
borne out by its contents, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if there was 
not some stage, either there or in 
“another place,” at which he could 
amend the Amendment he himself in- 
serted in January, so as to exclude the 
anomaly which had been mentioned. 


Srr G. TREVELYAN : I think the 
substantial Debate on the question whe- 
ther Edinburgh should be included or 
excluded took place at an earlier period 
this evening, and I then laid the argu- 
ments fore the House which convinced 
me and I hope convinced some hon. 
Members. Iam very sorry if the word 
“including” should offend anybody’s 
susceptibilities, but I am bound to say 
that the mere word “including” ought 
to be no more a reflection on Edinburgh 
than it is a reflection on Manchester to 
include that City in the County of 
Lancashire. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 106 ; Noes 
46.—(Division List, No. 433.) 


Words 
Schedule. 


Mr. R. WALLACE said, he had an 
Amendment to propose which was not on 
the Paper—namely, after the word 
“Edinburgh,” to insert the words 
“ County of the City of Glasgow.” He 
thought that if the former Amendment 
was suitable to the title of “seaboard 


inserted in the proposed 
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county” the Amendment he proposed 
was even more conformable to that title. 
Very strange things had been said about 
Glasgow in the course of the evening— 
things which appeared to have struck 
the Members for Glasgow dumb with 
amazement, for not one of them had 
spoken, as far as he knew, except the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Trevelyan), 
who was almost officially bound to speak, 
although he united his responsibility as 
Member for Glasgow very closely with 
that which belonged to him as Secretary 
for Scotland. It was a very remarkable 
thing that not a single Member for 
Glasgow had opened his mouth upon 
Glasgow or upon fish in this connection. 
He thought they must have been 
conscious that the assertions made 
with regard to the non-piscine charac- 
teristics of Glasgow did not square with 
their experience nor with the facts of the 
case. If it was right that Edinburgh, 
which on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
definition ought never to have been in- 
serted, as it was not a seaboard county, 
should be in the Schedule, Glasgow 
should be in it two or three times over. 
The man who said that Glasgow had no 
connection with fish would say anything. 
No less an authority than Bailie Nichol 
Jurvie demonstrated the connection of 
Glasgow with fish when he quoted its 
own coat-of-arms, which consisted of a 
tree, a bell, a book, and a fish. How 
could it be said that Glasgow had nothing 
to do with fish when a fish was pushed 
before the eyes—he did not say the nose— 
that might be reflecting upon the coat- 
of-arms and upon the fish—of any one 
who studied the question in even a 
superficial way. He did not believe that 
any of the Members for Glasgow knew 
why a fish was in their own coat-of- 
arms, and he was not going to tell them ; 
but he put it before the House in the 
light of a fact which it was not open to 
them to refute, that the affirmation of the 
non-connection of Glasgow with fish 
was contrary to the most elementary 
circumstances in the history of Glasgow. 
Fish stared out of Glasgow with its own 
coat-of-arms, and they could not deny it, 
and yet they came to Westminster and 
said that Glasgow had not a fishy con- 
nection. It was well known in Scotland 
that there was a herring which derived 
its name from Glasgow, and which was 
called a “Glasgow Magistrate,” whether 
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out of compliment to the Magistrate or 
as a sarcasm upon the herring he should 
not attempt to say.. The facts about the 
relations between Glasgow and fish had 
been so largely dwelt upon by previous 
speakers in the Debate that it would be 
tedious repetition in him to traverse the 
field again, and therefore he did not, to 
use a law term, “condescend” upon the 
fleets of herring boats, whose capital, if 
not their crews, came from Glasgow, 
which spread themselves all over the 
Western main in pursuit of fish. Glasgow, 
as our emporium for fish, had the largest 
fish interest in Scotland, and he supposed 
the second fish interest in the United 
Kingdom. When the utmost expense was 
incurred in continually dredging the 
Clyde to bring the sea up to Glasgow, or 
practically to take Glasgow down to the 
sea, to contend that it was not a sea- 
board county was to attempt to raise an 
insurrection against the most elementary 
facts of geography. To say, again, that 
Glasgow had no fishing interest was, he 
thought, a contradiction of the facts of 
commerce which no man with any know- 
ledge of business, and especially of 
Scotch business, who had not an ulterior 
motive to serve, would take it upon him 
to affirm. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Schedule, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment to 
insert the words “ The County of the City of 
Glasgow.” — (Mr. R. Wallace.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed 
Schedule.” 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, that as 
a Member for the City of Glasgow, or 
for a district partly within and partly 
without the city, he desired to say a 
word. He could not, for his own part, 
see why Glasgow was not considered on 
the seaboard. It was their boast in 
Glasgow how, during the last 50 years, 
they had made themselves one of the 
best and most accessible harbours in the 
country. Far be it from him to investi- 
gate the reason which had led to the 
exclusion of Glasgow from the Schedule 
—far be it from him to object. But if 
he were asked to find a reason why 
Edinburgh should be included and why 
Glasgow should not he confessed he 
found it extremely difficult. They knew 
what had been the feeling between 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow in the past, the 
desire being that in matters of this kind 
they should be treated with perfect 
symmetry. Glasgow, however, was now 
on the right side of the hedge, and 
though he was not able to say how it had 
come about, being on the right side of 
the hedge he was content to continue 
there. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 54; Noes 
103.— (Division List, No. 434.) 


Mr. RENSHAW moved to leave out 
“Renfrew.” The county, he said, hada 
large industrial population, which had no 
interest in fishing, and he thought it 
would be a great hardship to inflict upon 
the inhabitants a burden of that kind. 
When the point was raised in the House 
of Lords, Baron Playfair promised to 
explain on the Schedule why it was 
proposed to include Renfrew in it, and he 
hoped the Secretary for Scotland would 
now vouchsafe them that explanation. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Schedule, to leave out the word “ Ren- 
frew.”—( Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Renfrew’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is im- 
possible to accept this Amendment. 
Renfrew is a sea-board county, and not 
only that, but anyone who glances at the 
map will see that upon its coasts is to be 
found one of the most important mussel- 
beds in Scotland. As to Renfrew having 
but a small fishing interest, that point 
will be fully considered in the Order. 
While Renfrew must bear her share, 
small as it may be, of the burden she will 
also have her share in the privilege and 
responsibility of managing the fishery 
interests. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, that as 
a member of the County Council for 
Renfrew, a county the upper part of 
which had as little to do with the fishing 
interest as inland counties, he felt 
bound to support the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Schedule, as amended, added to the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Committee be appointed, to 
draw up Reasons to be assigned to the 
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Lords for disagreeing to certain of the 
Amendments.” 


Str J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, he wished to draw attention to 
the fact that whilst that House had dis- 
agreed with six of the Lords’ Amendments 
they had agreed to 40 of them. In his 
opinion, the Government ought to be very 
much obliged to the House of Lords forso 
amending the Bill as to have prevented 
it from being passed in hot haste, and to 
have afforded the Government an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering the measure in a 
way that almost amounted to re-writing 
many of its most important provisions. 


Motion agreed to. 

Committee appointed as follows :—Sir, G. 
Trevelyan, The Lord Advocate, The Solicitor 
General for Scotland, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Marjori- 
banks, Mr. Causton, Mr. McArthur, Sir C. 
Pearson, Sir W. Wedderburn, Sir H. Maxwell, 
and Mr. Renshaw. 

To withdraw immediately. 
Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


Reasons for disagreeing to Lords’ 
Amendments, reported and agreed to. 


To be communicated to the Lords.— 
(Sir G. Trevelyan.) 


GREEK LOAN. 

Account presented,—of Moneys paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund for Interest 
and Sinking Fund on that part of the 
Greek Loan guaranteed by this country, 
and of the Amonnt repaid by the Greek 
Government on account of the same to 
31st December, 1893 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE. 

Account presented,—of Receipts and 
Expenditure in respect of the Funds of 
Suitors of the Court for the year ended 
28th February, 1893 ; also Account of 
the National Debt Commissioners for the 
same period in respect of Funds held by 
them on behalf of the Court, and Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
thereon [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at ten 
minutes after Ten o'clock, 
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Local Government 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 13th February 1894. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments agreed to, 
several others agreed to, with Amend- 
ments, and a consequential Amendment 
to the Bill, and several others disagreed 
to, for which the Commons assign 
Reasons: The said Amendments and 
Reasons to be printed, and to be con- 

sidered on Friday next. (No. 300.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No 297.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Lord President [E. Kimberley}.) 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in moving 
that the Bill be re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, for the 
further consideration of the Poor Law 
Clauses, said, that he owed their Lord- 
ships some explanation and apology for 
the course which he had adopted in 
making this Motion. Some time ago he 
had met his friend “The Man in the 
Street,” who was always better informed 
than any other person, who told him 
that their Lordships were likely, under 
the guidance of his noble Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition in that House, 
to deal effectively with the Poor Law 
Clauses of the Bill. The other night, to 
his great surprise, the Duke of Devon- 
shire took the compound householder 
under his protecting wing, and the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury then threw up the 
sponge in a way that practically left the 
Poor Law administration in the position 
proposed by the Bill, with the exception 
of an Amendment moved by Lord 
Selborne with regard to the qualification 
of elected persons, and barring the 
remedy suggested by his noble Friend 
the Duke of Devoushire, that if the com- 
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pound householder voted away the rates 
too freely his landlord would raise his 
rent. That was, in his opinion, no 
remedy at all. The man should be made 
himself to feel responsibility more directly 
than he would by the raising of his rent. 
The suggestion showed a forgetfulness 
of what had passed in legislation during 
the last 20 years. For could anyone 
doubt that if that remedy were resorted 
to the same result would follow as had 
been seen in Ireland and in parts of 
Scotland ? Therefore, he passed by that 
remedy as worth nothing. He was, 
indeed, starting for his home in the 
North, but had felt compelled to remain 
for the Third Reading, having received 
a letter from a Member of that House 
bearing an historic name—a name always 
associated with true liberty, and not such 
spurious liberty as was represented by 
the present occupants of the Treasury 
Bench. He referred to Earl Grey, and 
as that nobleman was now 91 years of 
age he was really a grand old man. Lord 
Grey had written to him in these 
words— 


“ T am more distressed than I thought I could 
now be by any public event by what I gather 
now from the newspapers to be the probable 
passing of that most mischievous Parish Coun- 
cils Bill with the Poor Law Clauses left to work 
all the evil sure to follow from the proposal of 
the Government. I had hoped, from Balfour's 
letter in Zhe Times in reply to mine, that his 
Party meant to use their power in the Lords to 
prevent this act of wanton folly being com- 
mitted, but I gather from the newspapers that 
this hope is to be disappointed, and that no 
material improvement in this worst part of a 
detestable measure is to be seriously attempted, 
and that we are,in consequence, to have it 
passed in a shape’’—mark this, my Lords— 
“ that will make its effects absolutely disastrous 
to the whole social system of the nation. In 
these circumstances is it not the duty of inde- 
pendent Peers to make a determined effort to 
avert so great a calamity? Pray consider whe- 
ther you cannot do something. Would it not 
be a natural course to insist that the subject of 
the administration should not be dealt with in 
this Bill, but reserved for future and more care- 
ful consideration? And for this purpose on the 
Report stage a Motion might be made for omit- 
ting this part of the Bill altogether. A strong 
effort on the part of the independent Peers 
might still carry such a Motion. Pray consider 
whether you cannot do something for this pur- 
pose. 1 have very imperfectly expressed my 
feeling of dismay at the prospect before us if 
nothing effectual is done to avert the threatened 
calamity.” 


Lord Grey spoke in the earlier part of 


the letter of the Act of 1834 as the 
greatest and most successful piece of 
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legislation of the century. Their Lord- 
ships would understand that upon receiv- 
ing such a letter as that he felt it to be 
his duty to bring the views of so dis- 
tinguished a Member of that House 
before their Lordships, and that must be 
his apology for interfering at this time. 
What Lord Grey dreaded was that the 
effect of this legislation would be to bring 
back the state of things which existed in 
this country before the Act of 1834 was 
passed. The Poor Law Clauses of the 
Bill would most seriously affect that most 
successful piece of legislation, which had 
proved to be neither more nor less than 
the salvation of the working people of 
England. There was great danger that 
the sound principle of the Poor Law would 
be set aside in the present day as the 
result of agitation by people out-of-doors. 
People who had not been obliged to go 
as he had into these matters could have 
no idea of the state of degradation to which 
the people of this country had been re- 
duced by the maladministration of the 
Act of Elizabeth. The Poor Law Act 
of 1834 was passed after full inquiry. 
The evidence then given showed that 
relief was given in aid of wages. The 
amount of that relief depended on the 
wants of the employer. The labourers 
were reduced to a state of slavery, and 20 
were knocked down in one week to 10 
farmers for 5s.; at Taunton labourers 
received a portion of their wages out of 
the poor rates. Men would say, if they 
did not like their work, they would go 
and get 12s. a week by working on the 
roads, and their wives were anxious they 
should become paupers rather than work 
as labourers. At Kettering men said 
they must have their 10s. or 12s., and 
expressed themselves that they “ Would 
not be such fools as to work,” saying 
“Blast work—damn me if I work.” 
Wages were paid out of the parish 
funds, and farmers consequently turned 
off the regular hands in order to hire men 
by auction, the difference being, of 
course, paid out of the rates. The Act 
of 1834 caused a revolution and dragged 
the labourers of this country out of the 
mire. That was the Act which Parlia- 
ment was now undermining by this 
measure. The Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed in 1838 to con- 
sider the working of the then new Poor 
Law administration made a Report, in 
which they said— 
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“The Committee are convinced that th 

utmost benefit has resulted from the general 
adoption of this system of relief (relief of able- 
bodied paupers in the workhouse), and they 
strongly recommend that it should in future be 
adhered to, subject to such occasional de- 
partures from the ordinary rule, under the 
pressure of special circumstances, as it appears 
that the Local Boards have been ready to adopt 
and the Commissioners to sanction in cases of 
real necessity.” 
The result appeared from a contrast of 
well administered and badly administered 
parishes. Sir Albert Pell, a great 
authority, had given him an instance 
from his own parish of Hazelworth as a 
reason for not giving way on this question 
of outdoor relief. In 1834 the population 
was 13,500-—— 


Eart SPENCER : Youare talking of 
the Union, not the parish. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS accepted 
the correction. Of that number 11 were 
receiving outdoor relief, and 100 were 
in the workhouse. Eighteen months ago 
32 only were receiving outdoor and 62 
indoor relief. £60,000 had been saved 
to the ratepayers, and 2d. in the £1 was 
all that was required for outdoor relief. 
He had asked Sir Albert Pell whether 
the law had been harshly administered 
and people possibly driven out of the 
parish, and he replied that that was not the 
case ; that none had left the parish, and 
wages which were 10s. in 1869 had been 
raised to 13s. So much for a country 
parish under proper administration of the 
existing Poor Law of 1834. He would 
next take London under good adminis- 
tration. A great deal had been said 
about the state of poverty in the East 
End parishes—St. George’s - in - the 
East, Bethnal Green, and _ others. 
There was now a wild scheme for the 
equalisation of rates, by which those 
parishes which were well administered 
would have to pay for those parishes 
which were badly administered. For 
example, in St. George’s-in-the-East 
there was no outdoor relief; in White- 
chapel during the last 20 years the 
expenditure on account of outdoor relief 
had been reduced from £7,000 to £100; 
and these reforms were the result of 
sound administration of the Poor Law, 
unaccompanied by the slightest cruelty 
or hardship. In contrast to these ex- 
amples were Chelsea, where £253 was 
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spent on outdoor relief; St. George's, 
Hanover Square, where £279 was spent ; 
and Westminster, where £108 was spent ; 
while in Stepney it was only £22. He had 
shown their Lordships the dreadful state 
into which this country had fallen down to 
1834, and the good results in raising the 
condition of the people both in country 
and town under a proper administration 
of the existing law. Mr. Wilkins, the 
late clerk to the St. James’s Vestry, had 
well laid down the principle on which 
the Poor Law should be administered. 
It was the principle which permeated the 
whole of the recommendations of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. Mr. Wilkins, 
in his Memorandum on the Poor Law, 
said— 

‘Any attempt to alleviate distress, whether 
chronic or transient, must, to be effectual, be 
based upon a well-established administration of 
the Poor Law ; that is, making a discrimination 
between those who are able and willing to work 
and those who are not.” 


Nowadays there was a great danger of 
this principle being set aside, in the 
great gush of sentiment which prevailed. 
There was no one of their Lordships 
who, if by sacrificing a large part of his 
possessions could make the poor better 
and happier, would not willingly do it; 
but principles were sounder than senti- 
ment; and a firm administration of the 
law, making the position of the man who 
sought relief less desirable than that of 
the man who did not, was in many cases 
what Shakespeare called being “ cruel 
only to be kind.” There was, no doubt, 
a great want of employment; but it was 
not greater now than in 1887, and it 
should be remembered that the condition 
of the unemployed was being used as an 
argument by those who desired great 
social revolutions. The great question 
at present was whether they could look 
for safety to the Government of the day ? 
One of the first acts of Mr. Fowler’s 
administration was to lower the qualifica- 
tion of Guardians from £23 or £30 to 
£5. The result in Poplar, where there 
was no plural voting, was that relief in 
the able-bodied had gone up; outdoor 
and indoor relief had increased; and 
workshops had been established at the 
expense of the ratepayers. The climax 
of this sort of thing was reached in the 
programme of a committee which had 
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been formed in Battersea for the purpose 
of electing Guardians, and with which 
Mr. Champion was connected. On this 
question, however, Mr. John Burns 
appeared to hold sounder views than 
Her Majesty’s Government. He had 
said— 

“Every man who has been out of work cheers 
the man who is in favour of outdoor relief. 
Every loafer at the street corner who lives on 
it, says ‘Three cheers for a pound a week out 
relief.’ I have always been against it except 
when administered with the greatest rigidity 
and given to the right people. If Social Yemo- 
crats were to promise, as some Guardians—not 
the labour Guardians—did at the last election, 
that outdoor relief would be generously admin- 
istered, where would our poor rates be?) Every 
democrat would be clamouring for money and 
spending it at the ‘ Pig and Whistle.’ It means 
the complete prostitution and degradation of 
those whom we ought to raise and educate by 
better means.” 

Lord Palmerston said, when the franchise 
was lowered, that politicians would no 
longer play to the stalls and boxes, but 
would in future play to the gallery. The 
present Government, their recent 
legislation, seemed to be playing to 
neither the boxes, stalls, nor gallery, but 
to the casual ward. There was not only 
the example in England—there was the 
object-lesson of what happened in France 
in 1848. M. Louis Blane then estabe 
lished the atéliers nationaux in response 
to demands for employment. The result 
was that there was a stoppage of private 
trade, a demoralisation of the working 
classes, and an impending bankruptcy of 
the Government. Of course, the national 
workshops had to be abandoned. On 
February 28, 1848, there were supposed 
to be 8,000 working men out of employ- 
ment in Paris. The workshops having 
been established, there were, on March 
15, 14,000 unemployed ; and on April 1, 
40,000 ; on April 16, 66,000, costing 
94,500 franes daily. On May 25 there 
were 87,000 unemployed, and on June 
20, 115,000, when 3,000,000 franes were 
voted, with more to follow. On June 28 
the workshops were closed, and an insur- 
rection in the streets of Paris followed, 
when 12,000 workmen were killed and 
Cavaignac was made Dictator. He re- 
membered Mr. George Smythe, who 
happened to be in Paris at that time, 
saying that he found the streets of Paris 
flowing with blood as the result of all 
this, Their Lordships ought to have this 
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lesson in their minds in considering the 
measure now before them. Before 
concluding he would say a _ word 
as to their Lordships’ position with 
regard to the abnormal _legisla- 
tion of this most abnormal Session. 
He read the other day, in a speech of 
Sir Charles Russell’s, an insinuation that 
their Lordships had not dealt fairly with 
certain measures sent up to them by the 
other House. He seemed to regard these 
measures as a sort of immaculate concep- 
tion of another place, and that it would 
be sacrilege tu touch or lay a finger upon 
them. But he was happy to say their 
Lordships had hitherto dealt boldly and 
courageously with the measures sent up 
to them. They had in one instance 
saved the Empire from disruption. In 
the case of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill they had affirmed the principle of 
freedom of contract, which was the very 
life blood of a commercial nation, and 
he hoped that when that Bill came back 
to them they would not enter into any 
foolish compromises which would abso- 
lutely set aside that principle. He could 
not imagine a better election cry than 
“ Liberty andthe Lords!” On this Bill 
their Lordships had also shown them- 
selves to be defenders of the great 
Liberal principle that taxation and 
‘representation should go together, and 
he hoped their Lordships would be 
induced to follow the advice of Lord 
Grey, and deal with this great measure 
in a wise, statesmanlike, and prudent 
manner. If by any act of their Lord- 
ships they could save the beneficent Bill 
of 1834 from mutilation and maladminis- 
tration they would save this country 
from misfortune, and the people of this 
country from being pauperised, de- 
moralised, and degraded as they had 
been before 1834. 


Local Government 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out from (“ be”) to the end of the 
Motion, and insert (“re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, for the further con- 
sideration of the Poor Law Clauses’’).—(The 
Lord Wemyss [ £. Wemyss }.) 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBEr LEY) : In reference to the last 
words of my noble Friend’s speech, I 
would remind him that the maladminis- 
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tration which we all know existed in the 
Poor Law before 1834, if I am not for- 
getting altogether the history of the 
matter, was when that law was adminis- 
tered by Justices of the Peace. It is 
not always a perfect security for good 
administration if you place the matter in 
the hands of persons who do not belong 
to those whom my noble Friend regards 
with such terrible apprehension. What- 
ever else may happen, I do not think it 
would be unsafe to predict—although pre- 
dictions are said to be dangerous—that we 
shall not return to the state of adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law which prevailed 
before 1834. I think that is very im- 
probable indeed. My noble Friend has 
no doubt put before us some of those 
very obvious reflections which would 
occur to anybody when a change was 
about to be made in the administration of 
the law, which undoubtedly would place 
great power in the hands of those who 
stood much nearer to the probable 
recipients of relief. But my noble 
Friend quite omits from view that there 
is such a thing as making your institu- 
tions conform to the general spirit of the 
time in which you live. I think it is 
probable that my noble Friend regrets 
that the franchise was lowered. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS: I resisted 
it as long as I could. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I have 
no doubt that he voted against the ex- 
tension of the Parliamentary franchise, 
and opposed it on grounds similar to those 
now advanced with reference to this ex- 
tension. It would be quite useless to go 
now into the subject of the Parliamentary 
franchise. A great many people in 1867, 
whose opinion was not in general to be 
disregarded, did apprehend very terrible 
results from the lowering of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. Let me say this to 
my noble Friend: If those who now 
possess the franchise bad acted in the 
extravagant manner in which my noble 
Friend now expects those to act who under 
this Bill will have this parish franchise, 
then no doubt the country would have 
been placed in a position of the most 
absolute peril, and society would have 
been disorganised. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS: I have no 
doubt it will. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: No- 
body would doubt that my noble Friend 
thinks so. But does anybody suppose 
at the present moment, and after our ex- 
perience of some years of the Parliamen- 
tary franchise, that whatever changes 
are made, we are on the eve of a revolu- 
tion in which the whole framework of 
society will be destroyed? Nobody 
expects anything of the kind. Why are 
we to conclude that the very same people, 
who have exercised the Parliamentary 
franchise with no danger to society, are 
to act in a totally different manner when 
they have to exercise the parish franchise 
under this Bill? The idea is neither 
rational nor in accordance with probability. 
If I were to enter upon an augury with 
regard to the administration of the Poor 
Law, I should imagine that the direction 
which these new Boards would take 
would be in the form of granting some 
kind of pensions in old age to those who 
have not been able to make provision for 
old age. I should not be surprised if an 
attempt were made to draw some distine- 
tion between those who are commonly 
regarded as the deserving poor and those 
who may be considered as not deserving 
at all. Those are the directions which 
it is not altogether improbable that 
changes in the Poor Law may take, but 
I have not the smallest belief in the 
whole population of this country—or 
what is the main population of the 
country—those who live by the labour 
of their hands—being so absolutely blind 
to the consequences that would ensue as 
to embark upon a system of indiscrimi- 
nate relief and indiscriminate works. 
My noble Friend fears that blood will be 
flowing in the streets in consequence 
of this Bill. His imagination is very 
vivid, but I think rather baseless. Then, 
I was rather surprised at the remark of 
my noble Friend that we were not even 
playing to the gallery, but to the casual 
wards. That does not convey to my 
mind a very precise notion of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. If there is one 
thing that is more certain than another, 
I think it is that the labouring classes of 
this country will not have the slightest 
sympathy with the vagrants who drift 
into the casual wards. Therefore, my 
noble Friend will permit me to say I 
think that is not a very apposite remark. 
I do not think it necessary at this period 
of the Bill to go into any general dis- 
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quisition on the Poor Law provisions in 
the Bill. I do not believe it would be 
possible for any length of time to main- 
tain the administration of the Poor Law 
on a perfectly different footing as re- 
gards those who are elected to the Boards 
of Guardians from the basis on which 
you have placed the election of the ad- 
ministrators of any of the other institu- 
tions in the country. It is quite out of 
the question that any such system could 
be maintained. That, of course, is merely 
an opinion of my own, and it may be 
prompted by my natural wish to repre- 
sent the measure of the Government 
in its proper light. But the subject is 
not new to us. It has often been sug- 
gested that these changes should be 
made, and I believe that the apprehen- 
sions of people for whom I feel great 
respect are much exaggerated. It is 
possible to take a fairer view of the 
measure which we are now carrying into 
effect. Upon the whole, I believe it is 
far more likely that we shall be able to 
preserve the administration of the Poor 
Law upon a sound footing if we 
have the sympathy of the population 
whose affairs have to be administered— 
if we show that we do not intend to 
embark upona most Quixotic enterprise, 
and sever this portion of the local 
administration from all the rest of the 
administration of the country, and if we 
in this particular matter do not evince a 
spirit of distrust of the people, which we 
do not manifest with regard to other in- 
stitutions. I will not trouble the House 
again with other reasons, but these are 
the main principles on which I support 
the Bill, and recommend it to your 
Lordships. 

*Eart FORTESCUE, speaking with 
an experience of more than half a cen- 
tury upon a Board of Guardians, of 
which over 30 years as Chairman, con- 
firmed his noble Friend’s view of the 
danger of putting the disposal of the 
rates into the hands of people who did 
not pay them, and upon whom Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken par- 
ticular pains to avoid imposing them. 
Though Mr. Fowler’s statement about 
the general payment of rates in the 
rents might hold good in towns and 
populous places, it was baseless as re- 
garded the rural parts of the country. 
Rates were essentially different from 
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taxes. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made his calculations, and taxation 
was spread over the whole nation directly 
and indirectly, whereas rates were all 
levied locally. It actually happened in 
one parish, before the reform of the 
Poor Law in 1834, that the whole pro- 
perty of the parish was insufficient to 
pay the rates required. When the noble 
Earl spoke of the maladministration of 
the old Poor Law by Justices of the 
Peace it should be remembered that the 
great reform then made was in placing 
the election of those who had to adminis- 
ter the rates in the hands of those who 
paid them. It did not follow that be- 
cause there had been some maladminis- 
tration by the Justices in former times 
therefore Parliament should go to the 
other extreme of putting the power into 
the hands of people who had paid 
and were to pay no part of the rates. 
Surely there was an intelligible interval 
between the independent Magistrates 
who were not obliged to appeal to 
any elected body for authority in giving 
the relief, and the mass of the non-rate- 
paying inhabitants of the country. He 
spoke not only with knowledge of Poor 
Law as a Guardian, but also as having 
had to do with the general administration 
throughout England when Secretary of 
the Poor Law Board. He could not 
believe that the system established by 
this Bill would lead quite to the extent 
of demoralisation and degradation which 
prevailed in former times. Still, on 
looking back to his earlier experience 
he had observed that latterly greater 
reluctance had been shown in some 
places in giving orders for the work- 
house ; and children who were _per- 
fectly able to assist their indigent parents, 
and were compellable by law to do so, 
had more seldom had demands made 
upon them. But with the tendencies to 
relaxation now visible it was a very un- 
wise and dangerous thing to place the 
admivistration of local rates practically 
in the hands of those who did not now 
and would not hereafter pay them. Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, in his masterly Report 
on the conditions under the old Poor 
Law, stated his strong conviction that 
wages had been kept down, and 
prophesied that they would rise under a 
better system of administration. Wages 
were kept down in two ways; the means 
of employers were diminished by the 
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outrageous demand for rates, and those 
who received part of their money from 
the rates and only part from their em- 
ployers could afford to under-bid others 
who had to live by their industry. 
Exactly what was predicted in that 
Report, and which the law founded on 
that Report was intended to remedy, 
took place. Wages had risen, according 
to the Report on the working of the new 
Poor Law in 1838. He had never for- 
gotten astatement of Sir Edwin Chadwick 
of his having elicited from a large slop- 
seller that 
“he could not afford to employ any woman who 
was not either on the parish or on the streets ” ; 
he would not pay, whether for piece or 
day. work, what was called a living wage, 
and it had to be supplemented either by 
petty doles from parish rates or by the 
unhappy recipients’ shame. An extensive 
system of outdoor relief was not only 
pecuniarily wasteful, but, which was far 
more serious, had a distinctly degrading 
and demoralising tendency. It encouraged 
lying, trickery, and false pretences of 
all sorts in order to obtain relief, or in- 
creased relief; and it discouraged the 
honest and independent labourer who 
sought to live by his industry and thrift. 
*THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I do not like to let the Debate 
pass without taking notice of a fallacy 
which the Leader of the House has re- 
peated, for he has certainly not mentioned 
for the first time that we ought to 
look with perfect freedom from appre- 
hension at this extension of parochial 
power to those who pay no rates because 
a similar extension has taken place with 
respect to the Imperial franchise. I 
should have thought it must have been 
obvious to anyone that the enormous 
mixture of classes and interests of all 
kinds which take part in providing Im- 
perial government furnishes us with no 
guide whatever as to what we are to ex- 
pect when you take so small an area as a 
parish and hand over the whole discre- 
tion of what money shall be raised and 
what money shall be spent to those who 
contribute to it nothing themselves. I 
quite agree that we may easily exagge- 
rate the evil. There are two faults in 
political prediction which are often com- 
mitted—one is the laying on of the 
colours too thickly ; and the other is to 
imagine that the evil results which you 
apprehend will occur immediately. But 
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it takes a long time for a political poison 
to work ; and I think it is very likely 
that for a long time to come we shall not 
see the results of this measure. I still, 
however, entertain apprehensions as to 
the passing of the Poor Law Clauses 
without practically any legislation affect- 
ing the predominance of the compounder 
over large areas of the country. Prac- 
tically, all attempt to remedy the evil 
of compounding has _ been, perforce, 
abandoned in this House, and the 
result is that in many places the 
compounder will have the absolute 
dominion. There is no doubt that you 
would not expect such a state of things 
in any other circumstances. If it were 
proposed that the people of Essex should 
determine what the people of Suffolk 
should pay, the people of Essex paying 
nothing themselves, you would say that 
it was the most monstrous proposal ever 
suggested. In the same way, if the 
people of St. Martin’s should tax the 
people of St. Anne’s, the people of St. 
Martin’s paying nothing, again you 
would say it was a monstrous proposal ; 
but you say that the community which 
pays shall be governed by the com- 
munity which does not pay, because 
they happen to live on the same 
area of soil, and you say that is a 
perfectly natural and safe operation. 
I eannot believe that is the case. 
What the precise form of the evil will 
be -I do not venture to predict. I 
believe, with the Leader of the House, 
that we shall not repeat history and come 
to the precise form of evil which was 
caused by the liberality of the Justices 
prior to 1834, but that great extrava- 
gance, that a great burden on the rate- 
payer, may be the result of this Bill I 
fully believe. I believe that the ratepayer 
has been left wholly without defence— 
[The Earl of Wemyss : It is entirely his 
own fault ]—and theconsequence will be 
that taking these provisions, with, I 
must say, some of the provisions of the 
Allotments Clauses, it is a new burden, 
disability, and disadvantage to the own- 
ing and occupying of land inflicted at a 
time when, of all times in this century, 
the agricultural industry can suffer them 
the least. And the result of all addi- 
tional burdens on the owing and occupy- 
ing of land is to aggregate land in larger 
estates. You find violent Radicals, who 
hate the large owners of land, think that 
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they can diminish thelarge ownership of 
land by adding to the burdens under 
which land suffers. They are very 
foolish people. The operation is pre- 
cisely the reverse. The large landowner 
is the man who can defend himself, and 
who can bear without being crushed the 
additional burdens you place upon him. 
The small landowner, especially in this 
season of trial, will be crushed out of 
existence by the additional burdens you 
are placing on him. His property will 
be purchased by the large landowner, and 
the growth of large estates, which you 
profess, no doubt sincerely enough, to 
dislike, will only increase more and more 
by the very operation of the policy which 
you are here carrying out in order to 
attack it. That seems to be one of the 
great evils which you have to fear. I 
have already indicated another—that you 
are discouraging, and fatally discour- 
aging, the easier and the more educated 
classes from taking part in local govern- 
ment. That is a serious evil which will 
also increase. How far there may be 
other evils I will not venture to predict. 
It is possible that in countries where 
great industrial conflicts are going on, if 
a majority of the population are interested 
as labourers in those conflicts and are the 
masters of the situation, strike pay will 
be thrown upon the rates, and 
that the campaign of the strikers will 
he conducted at the expense of the 
ratepayers. If that should be so, the 
increase and prolongation of industrial 
conflicts will be terribly aggravated. 
But all these evils, it appears to me, 
will be the result of having undertaken a 
vast revolution of this kind hastily and 
hurriedly, with little preparation, with 
no inquiry, and with no fair opportunity 
to the people of this country to express 
their opinion as to the nature of the 
changes that are being made. I deeply 
regret that this should be done, but I do 
not think the remedy which Lord Grey 
proposed is one that would benefit our 
legislation or permanently avert the evil 
which has been created. Lord Grey’s 
advice is the voice of the statesmanship 
of the past speaking from a very long 
distance to what may be called, with 
charity, the statesmanship of the pre- 
sent. The experience of the past, how- 
ever, is of very little good to us under 
these new conditions. The most notice- 
able feature in our modern controversies 
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is the utter powerlessness of language or 
representations to influence the people of 
this country, They hear around them 
such a din of controversy that they 
have learnt to disbelieve in words 
and will only believe in facts, and my 
opinion is that it would be of very little 
use to put off these clauses, even if we 
were resolved to do so. They would 
only acquire an intense value, and a most 
exaggerated value, in the eyes of those 
from whom they were being kept, and 
they would be forced at some political 
crisis or otherthrough Parliament by the 
power which would be created by the 
exaggerated hopes which our own action 
would encourage and had produced. It 
is a painful conclusion to come to, but it 
is one which we cannot resist, that, after 
measures have been taken up by a very 
large portion of the people of this country, 
and have been recommended by great 
authority, and great advantages have 
been attached to- them, very serious 
evils—evils possibly as great as the 
measures themselves could bring about— 
have resulted from their having been 
refused. I do not, therefore, recom- 
mend the course which Lord Grey and 
Lord Wemyss advise. I deeply regret 
that it has not been in the power of this 
House to apply a remedy—I do not say 
that circumstances would possibly have 
admitted it—to the evil of compounding, 
which threatens the security and the 
honest working of our Poor Law system ; 
but Ido not think that now it will be 
wise to take any other course except to 
send down the Bill to the other House 
with the alterations which we have sug- 
gested for their consideration. I should 
not like to close this Debate without ex- 
pressing the sense which must be common 
to all your Lordships of the great skill, 
judgment, courtesy, and patience in the 
course of these deliberations which have 
distinguished the Leader of the House in 
carrying this measure through the House. 
It has been a measure of great detail, 
which must have caused him infinite 
labour to master in addition to the other 
great labours he has in hand; and I am 
sure that, whatever differences of opinion 
there may be with regard to the Bill, we 
shall all agree that we could not have 
had a better guide in our deliberations 
than the noble Lord has proved himself 
to be. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
would not press the Motion,as his object 
had been obtained by procuring a dis- 
cussion upon the Poor Law Clauses in 
the Bill. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


*TuEe Eartor WINCHILSEA desired, 
before the House proceeded to read the 
Bill a third time, to call attention to 
a matter of public importance. He 
wished to enter his most emphatic 
protest against gross misrepresenta- 
tions which had been made in the 
country not only by prominent poli- 
ticians, but by responsible Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, with regard 
to the Amendments which, in the 
exercise of their public duty, their 
Lordships had introduced into the Bill in 
that House. He particularly referred to 
the statements of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bryce), who at Liverpool on 
the 9th instant said— 

“ This was the Rody ”*—their Lordships’ House 
—“which had just deprived thousands of parishes 
of a Parish Council by raising the limit of 
population to 500.” 

This statement was grossly misleading 
and entirely untrue. Nota single parish 
had been debarred from having a Council 
by the clause if it chose. ‘Their Lordships 
had conferred upon small parishes the 
choice whether they would adopt the 
simple and inexpensive machinery of a 
parish meeting, also provided by the Bill, 
or the more cumbrous and costly elec- 
toral machinery of a Parish Council. He 
had written to Mr. Bryce on the sub- 
ject, to ask him if he was correctly 
reported. In reply, the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not deny that he had been re- 
ported with substantial accuracy, but he 
went on to say that since he had received 
the letter he had seen one by Lord 
Denbigh which led him to think that the 
meaning which had been put.on his words 
was, of course, not his meaning. What 
other meaning could be put on the words 
except the meaning suggested by Lord 
Denbigh, who had taken the words in 
their natural sense ? A different meaning 
could ovly be arrived at by a process of 
Jesuitical mental reservation. Mr. Bryce 
also made the statement that their Lord- 
ships had refused to the Parish Councils 
the right to use rooms in schools receiving 
grants of public money. It was only 
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necessary for him to read the clause 
dealing with this point to show how in- 
correct this statement also was. The 
clause provided that— 


Local Government 


_ “4.—(1.) In any rural parish in which there 
is no suitable public room which can be used 
free of charge for the purposes in this section 
mentioned, the parochial electors and the 
Parish Council shall be entitled to use, free of 
charge, at. all reasonable times, and after reason- 
able notice, for the purpose of — 
(a) the parish meeting or any meeting of the 
Parish Council ; or 
(>) any inquiry for parochial purposes by 
the fa Spvineeae Board = = y aor 
Goverament Department or Local Au- 
thority ; 


any suitable room in the schoolhouse of any 
public elementary school receiving a grant out of 
moneys provided by Parliament” ; 

and yet the right hon. Gentleman said 
that this House had refused to Parish 
Councils the right to use rooms in schools 
receiving grants of public money. He 
did not know what mental reservation 
the right hon. Gentleman made when he 
uttered that statement. At all events, it 
had been commented ov in its natural 
sense by Liberal newspapers all over the 
country, which asked their readers to 
believe that their Lordships had de- 
barred thousands of places from pos- 
sessing Varish Councils by the Amend- 
ments they had made in the Bill, or had 
denied them the use of schoolrooms. 
The noble Marquess opposite, in his con- 
ciliatory speech introducing the measure, 
said— 

“ This is essentially a Bill to be discussed in 
Committee. As we have in this House so 
many noble Lords who are acquainted with 
the details of local administration it may 


be expected that the discussion will be full and 
fruitful.” 


That statement made in good faith was 
accepted in good faith, and their Lord- 
ships had endeavoured to improve the 
Bill and make it more workable—to make 
it more beneficial to the labourers with- 
out being unjust to the tenant-farmers. 
Noble Lords on his side of the House 
had no reason to dread the advent of 
Parish Councils. They had been the 
pioneers of the movement for small hold- 
ings; and years before the agricultural 
labourer had a vote he possessed allot- 
ments on many of their Lordships’ estates, 
let at agricultural rents, a fact he par- 
ticularly recommended to the Lord 
Chamberlain, who was always telling 
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them about his allotments, but forgot to 
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state therents at which he let them. He 
had no desire to be misunderstood. If 
the Government, possessing no policy to 
put before the country, and having an 
absolutely blank record in regard to 
legislative achievements, chose to orga- 
nise an attack on an integral branch of 
that Constitution, which they of all people 
were most bound to defend, it was very 
desirable to know whether that warfare 
was to be conducted by responsible 
Members of the Ministry with the 
poisoned weapons of calumny and mis- 
representation ? He appealed to the 
noble Earl the Leader of the House, 
whom he believed to be personally 
incapable of either, to inform their 
Lordships whether the words of his 
right hon. Colleague were fair and true, 
and, if not, to repudiate them on behalf 
of the Government. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Before 
I answer the noble Earl I must acknow- 
ledge the very kind way in which the 
noble Marquess the Leader of the Op- 
position was pleased to speak of me. I 
must say I appreciate his words very 
highly as coming from him. The noble 
Marquess has oceupied the highest posi- 
tions in the country and occupies now a 
position of great power and authority in 
this House, and any opinions expressed 
by him are always much appreciated, 
and in this case fall, I canassure him, 
upon no ungrateful heart. If, in the con- 
duct of the Bill through your Lordships’ 
House, I have been fortunate enough to 
exhibit courtesy and patience, I am, on 
the other hand, indebted to the whole 
House for the extreme forbearance and 
kindness with which I have myself been 
treated. With regard to the remarks of 
the last speaker, I wish to say that no 
one would regret more than I should that 
the cause of the Party to which I belong 
should be fought with any weapons 
poisoned or calumnious; but I cannot 
help thinking, however, that the noble 
Earl opposite has used, in reference to my 
right hon. Colleague the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, phrases which are entirely 
unwarranted. The quotation from Mr. 
Bryce’s speech is, I think, correct, and 
Mr. Bryce himself admits that his words 
in the broad way in which he stated the 
proposition which they conveyed, that 
these parishes had been deprived by the 
Amendment of the noble Earl of Parish 
Councils, were liable to be misunderstood, 
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I have nothing to add upon that point. 
The noble Earl opposite will admit that 
a very considerable change has been made 
in the Bill, owing to the Amendment 
which has been inserted. In the view of 
Her Majesty’s Government a large pro- 
portion of the 4,439 parishes which are 
brought within the scope of the exception 
inserted in the Bill will _be placed at a 
very considerable disadvantage as com- 
pared with those parishes which will have 
Parish Councils under the Bill. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA: Why? 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
Surely there is a great difference in 
having to fight a battle every two or 
three years when the question may be 
raised again?’ It is a great advantage 
to have a Parish Council secured toa 
parish by Statute, and not to have to fight 
for the Parish Council at such short in- 
tervals. No one can possibly argue that 
the two categories of parishes are placed 
on the same footing. I have no infor- 
mation as to whether the words attributed 
to my right hon. Colleague, Mr. Bryce, 
in regard to the use of schoolrooms, are 
accurately reported or not; but if the 
words which have been referred to by 
the noble Earl are a correct report, it is 
but fair to say that the Amendments of 
your Lordships have not deprived Parish 
Councils of the right to use the rooms 
of schools receiving grants of public 
money. 


*THe Eart or SELBORNE said, in 
regard to the latter point, that if the 
House deserved vituperation on account 
of the change that had been made as 
to the use of schoolrooms, no one de- 
served that vituperation more than the 
Member of their Lordships’ House upon 
whose Motion the change was made. 
He should not have expected that 
matter to be represented otherwise than 
with candour and judgment by the right 
hon. Gentleman to whom reference had 
been made. Even if the language used 
meant something different from what it 
literally expressed, he could not help 
thinking that it was not right or candid 
to speak of the Amendment which the 
House had made about the use of school- 
rooms in the tone reported to have been 
employed by that right hon. Gentleman. 
The Bill as it now stood went not only 
as far as, but even a little farther, wpon 
that point than the measure as the 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Government thought right to introduce 
it into the other House, inasmuch as it 
now permitted the use of the rooms for 
public inquiries. People might reason- 
ably be expected not to refuse to recog- 
nise the motive which prompted a pro- 
posal, even if they did not agree with its 
substance. The motive for declining to 
assent to an unlimited and indefinite 
conversion of those schoolrooms into 
parish offices, for purposes unconnected 
with education, was to keep them, as far 
as might be, for their proper uses, and to 
prevent heavy burdens being thrown 
upon managers and on the schoolmasters 
and mistresses who had the charge of 
them for those uses. He could not help 
hoping that when the matter came to 
be considered in another place the 
changes which had been effected in that 
House would be considered in a different 
temper from that in which they had been 
spoken out-of-doors. 


Original Motion agreed to; Bill read 3*, 
with the Amendments. 


On question, that the Bill do pass ? 


THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morey) said, 
he would not propose Amendments at 
that stage which made any substantial 
alteration in the sense or wording of the 
Bill. His Amendments simply made the 
meaning clearer, and he would move 
them with the permission of the House. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHELL) : This House is very strict 
in not allowing Amendments on Third 
Readings without notice unless merely 
verbal or drafting. That is a matter 
which I have always watched narrowly, 
and in that I have had the support of 
your Lordships. I have looked through 
these Amendments, and I think they 
fairly come within that category men- 
tioned by the noble Earl, and may be 
proposed on Third Reading. 


Verbal Amendments. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, his Amendments referred to matters 
which had already been dealt with, but 
it seemed rather hard that the Parish 
Councils should not have the opportunity 
of appointing Vestry clerks, if they liked, 
to be clerks of the Councils. That 
would very often be an economical 
course—the Vestry clerk would get 
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something from his own employers and 
something in addition from the Council. 
He did not know why the liberty of the 
Parish Councils should be limited in that 
respect, as the qualifications were the 
same in both cases. Then another matter 
was that the Councils should appoint 
their treasurers without remuneration, 
and, having so provided, the clause went 
on to say that he should give security. 
Surely the treasurer would consider that 
a bad joke was being playel upon him 
if they gave him nothing and required 
him to find security. One of those con- 
ditions should be withdrawn—either give 
him something or do not ask him to 
provide security. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
with regard to the first point, of the 
Assistant Overseer being clerk, that was 
done to save expense. He was always 
a paid officer, and that being the case it 
was thought desirable that the parish 
should not make another appointment, 
but should employ that paid officer as 
their clerk. No doubt some Assistant 
Overseers were unsatisfactory officers, but 
in that case they could be dismissed and 
other persons employed. Then, with 
regard to the treasurer, the provision 
seemed at first sight extraordinary ; but 
he would point out that treasurers to 
Boards of Guardians never received any 
salary, but always gave security, and the 
reason was that they were bankers. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 


But you will not get bankers here. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the persous appointed would be of 
two different classes. In urban districts 
—often considerable towns—the balance 
in the treasurers’ hands would be quite 
sufficient for bankers to be appointed 
without remuneration. In those cases it 
was very desirable that they should be 
able to act, giving security. But in 
small parishes it would be unreasonable 
to appoint a treasurer without remunera- 
tion. Therefore, the words as to giving 
remuueration might be left out. There 
was no necessity why a treasurer should 
be formally appointed, for the money 
might be kept without it. That was 
the explanation of the clause, which to 
himself at first sight seemed strange, 
but there was more sense in it than 
appeared. Unless, therefore, the noble 
Marquess attached great importance to 
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these Amendments, he thought the clause 
was desirable on the score of expense. 


Verbal Amendments. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY proposed 
several Amendments. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he had no objection to them. 


Verbal Amendments. 
*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, 


when he moved his Amendment yester- 
day making personal payment of the 
rates a qualification for members of 
Parish Councils and Boards of Guardians, 
including the District Councils, he had 
overlooked the fact that the same quali- 
fications would be required on the same 
principle under the 23rd clause for 
District Councillors in urban districts. 
At present they must be rated for some 
property within the district at not less 
than £15 if the population was under 
20,000, and not less than £30 if it was 
more. The effect of his Amendment was 
that they should be personally rated as 
in the case of Guardians. There was the 
additional reason that in the larger dis- 
tricts that would give an abundance of 
choice. He would move the Amend- 
ment as it stood on the Paper, with an 
addition, to give the same right to any 
occupier to claim to be personally rated 
in an urban district, as he would have in 
arural parish. He had thought that 
this was sufficiently provided for by the 
amendment already made in the 3rd 
clause ; but, on reference to the words 
of that clause, they seemed to be confined 
to rural parishes. He moved, therefore, 
after the word (“ Councillor”), in line 28, 
to put in the words— 

(“ Provided that any occupier of rateable pro- 
perty in an urban district may claim to be per- 
sonally rated in the same manner as is herein- 
after provided ”). 

In respect to occupiers in a_ rural 
parish, he moved the Amendment on the 


Paper. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendments. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
present qualification of a Municipal 
Councillor under the Act of 1882 was 
that he must be a burgess or upon the 
non-resident roll and possessed of certain 
property rated at not less than £15 under 
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a certain population, and not less than 
£30 if above that. 


Verbal Amendments. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved an Amendment in page 33, line 3, 
to leave out “ made a separate area,” and 
to substitute the words “ separated from 
the rest of the district.” He need not 
trouble the House with reasons, as the 
Amendment was agreed to. 


Verbal Amendments. 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
Bill provided that upon disqualification 
the Council should declare the member- 
ship to be vacant, and should take steps 
to have a new election. Clearly that 
ought to be applied in the case of 
original elections as to supervening ones. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the disqualification must be pronounced 
on a Petition according to the provisions 
in the Municipal Corporations Act which 
was incorporated here, and it would be 
quite out of the question to place in the 
hands of the Boards of Guardians the 
right of determining whether members 
were qualified or not. There was a 
defect in the clause, and he would 
suggest, in substitution for “his,” the 
words “ becomes disqualified.” It would 
then be the duty of the Board of 
Guardians, when the disqualification was 
pronounced upon the procedure under the 
Municipal Corporations Act, to declare 
the office vacant; but to give to the 
Board of Guardians the power of deter- 
mining whether a member was qualified 
or not would be entirely contrary to the 
principles of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, and would be placing in their 
hands a power which they ought not to 
have. 


Verbal Amendments. 
Privilege Amendments agreed to. 


Bill passed, and returned to the Com- 
mons; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 301.) 


COLONIAL ACTS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*TuE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon): My Lords, the object of this 


The Earl of Selborne 
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Bill is mainly to correct an error which 


has taken place in the Colony of 
New South Wales. In the course of 
last year a Bill was passed in New South 
Wales for the reform of the electoral 
law of that colony providing, among other 
things, for the redistribution of seats. 
After that Bill had passed the Colonial 
Legislature the Governor took the advice 
of his Attorney General as to whether it 
was one which ought to be reserved for 
Her Majesty’s approval. The Attorney 
General advised that it was not a Bill 
which need be so reserved. The Go- 
vernor in consequence immediately gave 
his assent to it, and sent it home in the 
usual way. When it came to this country 
considerable doubt arose as to whether 
the Bill was valid or not in consequence 
of its not having been treated as a re- 
served Bill. Steps were then taken to 
obtain the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and those learned persons 
advised me that the Act is, under the 
circumstances, invalid, because under two 
Imperial Statutes Acts of this kind, and 
especially those dealing with the redis- 
tribution of seats and other electoral 
questions, are required to be treated as 
reserved Bills, and sent home in that 
form for Her Majesty’s approval. Under 
those circumstances, it has been neces- 
sary to take steps to give the Act the 
validity which at present is wanting. 
The matter is one of extreme urgency, 
inasmuch as the Bill came into operation 
in the Colonies as soon as the Governor 
had given his assent to it, and the redis- 
tribution of seats was at once proceeded 
with, as well as the preparation of Regis- 
ters fora General Election, which will 
take place next month. A Proclamation 
has been issued under the authority of 
this Act to bring the new electoral sys- 
tem into operation. Consequently, if 
validity is not immediately given to this 
Bill great confusion and inconvenience 
will be caused to the Colony of New 
South Wales. I need say no more, I am 
sure, to convince your Lordships that it 
is desirable Parliament should take steps 
without delay to prevent such great in- 
convenience being caused to the colony. 
This unfortunate mistake was made ap- 
parently through error. I may be asked 
whether Her Majesty might not have 
given her Assent to the Bill now. No 
doubt she might; but all the proceedings 
under it would still have been invalid, 
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because the Bill would only come into 
operation from the date of the Assent 
being known in the Colony, and it is 
necessary that it should be made valid 
from the time it was signed by the 
Governor. Curiously enough, a similar 
case has occurred in Western Australia 
since the Bill has been sent home, and 
there is some doubt with regard to Bills 
connected with Victoria and other 
Colonies. To meet all such cases the 
scope of the Bill now before your Lord- 
ships is extended beyond the Colony of 
New South Wales. Therefore, as there 
are only a few days remaining of the 
Session, it is necessary that I should ask 
your Lordships to suspend the Standing 
Orders in order that the Bill may be 
passed and sent down to the House of 
Commons to-day. 


Business of 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 


—( The Marquess of Ripon.) 
*Lorp KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I 


only rise to express my entire concur- 
rence in the steps which the noble 
Marquess has taken, and in his plea 
of urgency for the Bill. It is, of course, 
necessary that the Bill should be passed 
through both Houses as rapidly as 
possible. In these days of telegraph it 
will be known almost by this time in the 
Colonies that this Bill has been intro- 
duced to cure a blot, and it is most de- 
sirable that it should be passed to secure 
the validity of the Colonial Act before 
any action is taken to dispute that 
validity and to set aside any steps taken 
in the Colony under the Act. I consider 
the noble Marquess has acted very 
prudently in sweeping into his net all the 
Australian Colonies. In view, however, 
of the entirely different relations that now 
exist between these great Colonies and 
the Mother Country as compared with 
the state of things that existed when the 
Imperial Acts to which the noble Mar- 
quess referred were passed, I would 
suggest that the noble Lord should con- 
sider whether the time has not arrived 
when the question of the power of reser- 
vation might with advantage be dealt 
with, and whether the necessity for 


reserving Bills might not be dispensed 
with, so far as small alterations in the 
constitution of the Electoral Bodies in 
the Colonies are concerned. I confess 
that I am of opinion that, in small 
matters, it is not worth while to retain 
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this power of reservation, and 1 would 
suggest that this point should receive 
the consideration of the noble Marquess. 


the House. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2" accord- 
ingly; Committee negatived; Then 
Standing Order No, XX XIX. considered 
(according to Order), and dispensed 
with ; Bill read 3, and passed, and seut 
to the Commons. 


THE ROYAL MARINES, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart RUSSELL asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether any appoiut- 
ments had been made from the Novem- 
ber examination of candidates for the 
Royal Marines; and, if so, whether he 
would publish the names of the success- 
ful candidates, with the marks obtained 
by them? He said, the list of success- 
ful candidates had not been published, 
although they had been informed pri- 
vately of their success, and they had had 
no opportunity of comparing their marks 
with those obtained by unsuccessful 
candidates. This had given rise to con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, and he therefore 
begged to ask the question he had placed 
on the Paper. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Earl Spencer): My Lords, 
in answer to the question put to me by 
the noble Earl, I have to say that seven 
gentlemen from among the candidates in 
the Sandhurst examination in November 
have been approved by the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty for commissions 
in the Royal Marines, and they will be 
gazetted immediately. One gentleman, 
in addition to those above mentioned, has 
been approved for a Service commission 
upon the same terms as a Queen’s cadet 
for Sandhurst. The names will be pub- 
lished in The Gazette, and the marks 
obtained can be learnt from the Civil 
Service Commissioners or from the 
Admiralty if necessary. The marks are 
considered to be a confidential matter, 
and are not, therefore, generally published. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: In 
moving that the House do adjourn, I 
may mention that it is proposed to take 
the Amendments of the House of Com- 
mons to the Scotch Fisheries Bill on 
Friday. If we receive back the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill from the House of 
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Commons on Thursday, the Government 
propose to consider on Monday any 
Amendments that may be made in the 
Bill. We shall have to meet formally 
on Thursday to receive any such Amend- 
ments. 


Moved, “That this House do now 
adjourn.”—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
thought, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, the House would not object 
to the short notice that had been given 
in respect of the consideration of the 
Amendments to the Scotch Fisheries 
Bill. He was glad, however, that such 
notice had been given, in order that the 
Scotch Peers might have the earliest 
opportunity of knowing that the Motion 
was made on that day. As the noble 
Earl was aware, great changes had been 
made in the Bill and much interest was 
taken in Scotland in the matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Seven o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 13th February 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 





BALLYSHANNON SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Antrim, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware that the Ballyshannon 
School Attendance Committee consists 
of eight persons, and that the Town 
Commissioners unanimously suggested 
that the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation should appoint the Rev. B. Kelly, 
P.P., the Rev. Canon M‘Kenna, P.P., 
the Rev. S. G. Cochrane, Church of 
Ireland, and the Rev. Andrew Lowry, 
Presbyterian, managers of four schools 
within the townships; whether he is 
aware that the Rev. Andrew Lowry is a 
manager of a large Presbyterian school 
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within the township ; whether the Com- 
missioners of National Education acceded 
to the suggestion of the Town Commis- 
sioners ; and, if not, why ; and in what 
way have the Commissioners of National 
Education by their appointments turned 
the scale in favour of the Presbyterian 
minority in this township ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : (1.) The population 
of Ballyshannon consists of—Roman 
Catholics, 78°4; Protestant Episcopa- 
lians, 15°8 ; Presbyterians, 4°0 ; Metho- 
dists, 1°8. The Local Authority fixed 
the number of members of the School 
Attendance Committee at eight; and 
the constitution of this committee, as 
finally settled by the Commissioners, is 
as follows :—Roman Catholics, 5; Pro- 
testant Episcopalians, 2; Presbyterians, 
1; Methodists, 0. The Town Commis- 
sioners, after making the appointments 
of their one-half of the Committee, sug- 
gested to the Commissioners of National 
Education the making of the appoint- 
ments of the other half by the selection 
of the gentlemen named in the question ; 
and in doing so the Town Commissioners 
acted ultra vires, the Act giving them 
no authority to make suggestions as to 
the members to be appointed on the Com- 
missioners’ half of the Committee. (2.) 
The Rev. Andrew Lowry is, as stated in 
the question, a school manager. (3.) The 
Commissioners did not accede to the 
suggestion as to the appointment of that 
clergyman; as the one place on the 
Committee to which a Presbyterian 
could be appointed had already been 
given by the Local Authority to a 
Presbyterian, who, moreover, was not a 
manager. (4.) The complaint is, that 
the Commissioners turned the scale in 
favour of the Presbyteriau minority ; 
but the fact is that the scale was so 
turned by the Local Authority in their 
appointment of the one Presbyterian 
member on the Committee before the 
case came under the consideration of 
the Commissioners of National Education 
at all. 


SIAM. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will inform the House 
the cause of the delay in presenting to 
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Parliament Papers relating to the 
blockade of the coast of Siam, which 
have been frequently promised ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): It was promised that the Papers 
with reference to Siam would include 
those relating to the blockade, but it is 
not desirable to lay these Papers while 
negotiations between France and Siam 
are stil] proceeding. 


THE CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS TO 
INDIA. 

Str J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether a decision 
has been come to by the Secretary of 
State in Council in regard to the sea 
transport of troops to and from India ; 
and whether he will lay upon the Table 
the Correspondence with the Government 
of India on the subject ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEoRGE 
RusseE.1, North Beds.) : The Admiralty 
have made certain proposals which have 
been referred to the Government of 
India for their Report, which is expected 
early in March. No decision has been 
arrived at. As soon as the Corre- 
spondence is complete the Secretary of 
State will consider whether there is any 
objection to its being presented to 
Parliament. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: Will the 
House have an opportunity of seeing the 
Correspondence before a final determina- 
tion is arrived at ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: No, I 
should think the determination is likely 
to be taken before the Correspondence is 
laid. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Is it not a fact that the system 
in vogue up to the present time of con- 
veyiug the troops by State transport has 
proved cheaper than private transport ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I should 
like to have notice of that question. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEE. 
Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
School Attendance Committees appointed 
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in Ireland, iu disregard of the section of 
the Statute requiring that one-half at 
least of the persons appointed should be 
managers or patrons of schools when 
such persons are available, are legally 
constituted ; in how many instances has 
the Statute not been complied with ; 
and whether such School Attendance 
Committees can legally perform their 
duties ; and, if not, what course the 
Government intend to take to carry out 
“The Irish Education Act, 1892” ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am advised 
that under the provision of the Act re- 
ferred to not less than one-half of the 
school committee, should, where available, 
be managers or patrons of schools, and 
that where this has not been done the 
committees are not legally constituted. 
The Irish Government has now in pre- 
paration, and will bring in at the earliest 
opportunity in the approaching Session, 
a measure to remedy the defects which 
have been experienced in the Act of 
1892, and which are set forth in a com- 
munication recently addressed to me by 
the Commissioners of National Education. 
This communication I will lay upon the 
Table of the House to-day. 


Fishery Dispute. 


THE KINSALE FISHERY DISPUTE. 

Mr. CARSON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has yet received 
any Report from the Fisheries Commis- 
sioners who investigated the matters in 
dispute between the Scotch fishermen 
and the Irish fishermen at Kinsale; and 
whether the application of the Kinsale 
fishermen for an Order directing a close 
season for mackerel fishing has been or 
will be complied with ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Report of 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries respect- 
ing the herring and mackerel fisheries at 
Kinsale was submitted to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant last year, and I shall, in all proba- 
bility, bring in a Bill at the earliest 
possible moment in the next Session, 
giving effect to the recommendations of 
the lospeetors. 


Mr. CARSON : Has the Report been 
published, or is it available for hon. 
Members in any way ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Certainly it has 
not been published ; but I will see if it 
can be laid before the House. 
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INDIAN FINANCE, 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India if the Secretary 
of State had exhausted the borrowing 
power recently granted to the extent of 
£10,000,000 before he decided to dis- 
regard the wishes of the Government of 
India, and to sell drafts at a rate below 
that agreed upon ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: No. 
The power to borrow £10,000,000 was 
granted by Parliament because it was 
necessary to enable the Secretary of 
State in Council to meet any liabilities 
that might fall upon him in this country ; 
not for the purpose of supporting the 
plan of refusing to sell bills below a 
certain rate. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: May I 
ask what amount has been borrowed ? 

Mr.GEORGE RUSSELL : £500,000, 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: May I 
further ask if this action of the Secre- 
tary of State was taken with the con- 
currence of the Government of India or 
in spite of its remonstrance ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : I believe 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is going to make a state- 
ment with regard to Indian finance at 
the end of questions, and I would rather 
not make any answer before he does so. 


SIR COLIN SCOTT MONCRIEFF’S EVI- 
DENCE BEFORE THE WELSH LAND 
COMMISSION, 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the statements made by Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff, Under Secretary 
for Scotland, before the Welsh Land 
Commission, represent the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government with reference to 
the Highland crofter question ? 


[ The following questions on the same 
subject also appeared on the Paper, and 
were answered at the same time. ] 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire): To ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land if he authorised the evidence re- 
cently tendered to the Welsh Land 


Commission by the Under Secretary for 
Scotland, Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff (as 
reported in the daily Press), in reference 
to the land question in the Highlands, 
and the working of the Crofters’ Act 
there ; if not, what steps will he take to 
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counteract the effects of such statements ; 
and does the Government intend to imple- 
ment promises already made to amend 
the Crofters’ Act in the coming Session ? 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): To ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the newspaper reports of the 
evidence regarding the operation of the 
Crofters’ Act, tendered to the Welsh 
Land Commission by the Under Secre- 
tary for Scotland on behalf of the Scotch 
Office ; and whether these reports cor- 
rectly represent the evidence given and 
the views held at the Scotch Office on 
the subject ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In reply to these questions, 
I may say that the reports in the public 
Press of Sir Colin Moncrieff’s evidence 
before the Welsh Land Commission were 
very much condensed ; and, to be rightly 
judged of, that evidence requires to be 
read in extenso. The figures and statis- 
tices regarding the operations of the 
Crofters’ Commission since 1886 which 
Sir Colin put forward are, so far as I 
have been able to examine them, sub- 
stantially correct. Among other matters 
he spoke of the increased readiness to pay 
their rents shown by crofters whose farms 
had been dealt with by the Commission. 
As regards the future policy of the Go- 
vernment, Sir Colin Moncrieff empowers 
me to say that he expressed no opinion, 
and made no statement. Sir Colin dis- 
tinctly stated that the extension of the 
benefits of the Crofters’ Act to crofting 
leaseholders was generally and strongly 
desired in the Highlands, It is the in- 
tention of the Government so to extend 
it. It is likewise the intention of the 
Government to carry out the policy of 
Parliament with regard to the enlarge- 
ment of crofters’ holdings, and for that 
purpose they appointed what is commonly 
called the Deer Forest Commission, 
which is making a complete and minute 
investigation embracing the whole of the 
crofting counties. There is one point on 
which it is extremely important that the 
Welsh Land Commission should have full 
information ; and that is the effect on 
the industry, energy, and self-reliance of 
the crofters, as shown in the improved 
cultivation of their farms and rebuilding 
of their houses, which has followed upon 
security of tenure and a fair rent, On 
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this point I have received most favour- 
able accounts from most reliable quarters. 
On this matter, and generally on the 
whole question, Sheriff Brand, the Chair- 
man of the Crofters’ Commission, has 
been invited to give evidence before the 
Welsh Commission. I am glad to say 
that he has consented, and I have reason 
to believe that further evidence will be 
given from an unofficial quarter of high 
authority. 

Mr. WEIR: May I ask when the 
official evidence will be placed at the dis- 
posal of Members of this House ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I believe a 
volume is about to be issued; I will 
inquire. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Will the 
Crofters’ Act be amended in the forth- 
coming Session ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have every 
hope that the Crofters’ Act will be ex- 
tended to leaseholders next Session. 


HAY AND STRAW FOR THE ARMY. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he can state what is 
the total quantity of hay and straw, in- 
cluding straw for mattresses, supplied 
for all branches of the Army at Home 
stations during the year 1893 ; and how 
much of this quantity was imported from 
abroad ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppatt - Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.) : The total quantity of hay 
and straw supplied for all branches of 
the Army at Home stations during 1893 
was 28,000 tons of hay and 24,000 tons 
of straw. It is impossible to say how 
much of this is home and how much 
foreign produce. 


MEAT SUPPLIES FOR THE LONDON 
GARRISON, 

Sir A, ACLAND-HOOD: I beg toask 
the Secretary of State for War if he can 
undertake to send an expert at uncertain 
intervals to examine the meat at Chelsea 
Barracks supplied for the London garri- 
son, and to report how much, if any, of 
it is either foreign or colonial ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is an expert in meat stationed at 
Chelsea, and there is a second on the 
Staff of the General Officer commanding 
the Home District, and, in addition, an 
expert visits all stations at uncertain 
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intervals to examine the supply of meat, 
and see that it in every way complies 
with the conditions of the contract. Not 
more than 60 per cent. of the meat sup- 
plied to the Army is permitted to be 
foreign or colonial imported meat ; and 
this is only allowed during the winter, 
as such meat is not received at other 
times. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : May I 
ask whether the expert referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman is a practical 
butcher or veterinary surgeon, or whether 
he is simply an officer ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
He is an officer, but not “simply” an 
officer, for he has technical knowledge 
on the subject. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Will the Secretary 
for War consider the advisability of ap- 
pointing men who have had salesmen’s 
experience to examine this meat—men 
who really can tell good meat from bad ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
We have men who can tell good meat 
from bad ; and I think we are very well 
served in this particular by the officers 
appointed for the purpose. 


“METCALF rv. HOLDEN BROTHERS.” 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther his attention has heen called to the 
case of “ Metcalf v. Holden Brothers,” 
which was decided in the Clitheroe 
County Court on the 2nd of December 
last ; whether such decision is in accord- 
ance with the provisions of “The Em- 
ployer’s and Workmen's Act, 1875,” 
Clause 11, Section 3; and whether he is 
aware that an application for permission 
to appeal against the said verdict was 
refused ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): My attention has 
been called to this case by the question 
of my hon. Friend, and I have made such 
inquiry as I could do at short notice. A 
somewhat intricate point of law was in- 
volved, on which I myself should have 
thought that the case of “ Warburton v. 
Heyworth,” decided in 1880 by the Court 
of Appeal, pointed to a different decision 
from that given by the learned Judge. 
But I must point out to my hon. Friend 
that I have no jurisdiction to review or 
question the Judgments of County Court 
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Judges in any case. I understand that 
leave to appeal was refused. 


ACCIDENTS AT DEPTFORD STATION. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the recommendation of the 
Coroner’s Jury who inquired into the 
death of Samuel Overy, an engine driver 
of the South Eastern Railway, who was 
killed at the archway of the engine shed 
at Deptford Station on 2nd November 
last ; whether he is aware that the jury 
found that the archway was a source of 
danger owing to the width of the engines 
entering by it having been increased ; 
and whether any steps have been taken 
by the Railway Company to make the 
place safer for their workmen ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : In reply to a similar ques- 
tion put to me by my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Northamptonshire, that 
the Board of Trade had communicated 
with the Railway Company when they 
received notice of the accident, and drew 
special attention to the verdict of the 
Coroner’s Jury, the General Manager in- 
formed us that the matter would be 
brought to the attention of his Directors 
at their next meeting. I have communi- 
cated again with the company, and am 
assured that the necessary plans are being 
pressed forward to remedy the evil com- 
plained of. 


BRITISH SHIPS AT RIO. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he is aware that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment have appointed a safe anchorage 
and a safe landing quay at Rio ; whether 
he is aware that insurgent ships are in 
the habit of taking refuge among British 
merchant vessels and drawing the Govern- 
ment fire upon them ; whether he is pre- 
pared to instruct our officers to prevent 

’ the insurgents from taking refuge amongst 
our ships, and to protect British ships and 
lighters containing their cargo in going 
to the landing-place ; whether he is aware 
that such protection has been given by 
German and American men-of-war, and 
whether he will instruct our officers to 
concert with the officers of these nations 
measures for the general protection ; 
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{whether he is aware that our officers 
have repeatedly interfered with the dis- 
cretion of the captains of merchant 
vessels in endeavouring to get their 
cargoes discharged ; and whether, if he 
is unable to give any assistance to British 
ships, he will instruct our officers to leave 
merchant captains to act in accordance 
with their own judgment ? 


Sir E. GREY : In response to repre- 
sentations from the foreign Representa- 
tives, the Brazilian Government made a 
change of landing-place on December 
16th, and subsequently promised to 
remove the guns from the Island of Bom 
Jesua until a safer anchorage than the 
one then available could be assigned. 
The British senior naval officer was 
instructed by telegraph on the 10th to 
report on the statements that insurgent 
vessels were in the habit of sheltering 
themselves among merchant vessels, and 
he has aad, and still has, authority to 
protect British goods and lighters carry- 
ing British goods from seizure or inter- 
ference when engaged in legitimate 
business. Such protection cannot be 
given within the zone of fire when the 
combatants are engaged. We have no 
information to the effect that the instruc- 
tions to the German and United States 
Naval Authorities direct them to give a 
greater degree of protection than is 
accorded to the Naval Authorities of the 
other Powers. The measures taken have 
been decided upon at conferences of the 
senior naval officers, including the French, 
Austrian, Italian, and United States. 
The British Naval Authorities have 
refused assistance in cases where, owing 
to the firing between the combatants, the 
discharging of the cargoes would have 
endangered the lives of the seamen of 
Her Majesty’s ships and of the merchant 
vessels. With reference to the last para- 
graph of the question, I have to say that 
we cannot undertake to send instructions 
differing from those which have been sent 
already. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS SCHOOLS. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can now 
inform the House as to the day on which 
he will state the manner in which the 
Christian Brothers Schools will be enabled 
to share in Educational Grants ? 
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Sir Gerald 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Various embarrass- 
ments, as I have already stated, have 
arisen in connection with the working of 
the Irish Education Act of 1892, and I 
am not at this moment in a position to 
make any announcement as to the deter- 
mination of the Government in the matter 
to which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
refers. 

Coronet NOLAN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake to make the 
announcement this Session ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot undertake 
to do so now. 

Cotone, NOLAN : Has not the right 
hon. Gentleman assured me, in answer to 
five or six questions persistently put, that 
he would make an announcement on this 
subject before the end of the present 
Session ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the hon. and 
gallant Member will refer to my answers 
he will find that they were all of a hope- 
ful character. I said that I hoped to be 
able to make an announcement, but I am 
now unable to do so. 


WARRANT OFFICERS AS BARRACK 
WARDENS. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether Warrant and Non-Commissioned 
Officers now serving in the Army who 
have over 21 years’ service can register 
their names through their Commanding 
Officers for employment as Barrack 
Wardens, as promulgated in Army Order 
21 of the current month ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Warrant Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers not below the rank of sergeant 
who have over 21 years’ service can 
register their names for appointment as 
Barrack Wardens, but their appointment 
to that position will not be considered 
until after their discharge to pension. 


WORKING HOURS IN THE CIVIL 
SERVICE, 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, on the introduction, 
by Order in Council of August, 1890, of 
the seven-hour working day into the 
Departments of State, any opportunity 
of retirement was afforded to such Civil 
servants as might object to the extra 
hour’s daily attendance thereby required ; 
whether the Treasury will now give 
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facilities for retirement to such Civil 
servants ; whether the terms of retire- 
ment will have regard to the equitable 
claims of those who, in consequence of 
the change, desire to determine their em- 
ployment ; and whether, in cases where 
Departmental reorganisation would be 
facilitated, or no additional burden im- 
posed on the taxpayer, abolition terms 
will be conceded ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Treasury holds, with the Royal 
Commission on Civil Establishments, 
that, as there is no contract between the 
State and the Civil servant limiting the 
hours he shall be called upon to attend, 
any Civil servant who is required by the 
head of his Department to attend seven 
hours instead of six has no option but to 
obey. The Treasury has no power under 
the Superannuation Acts to pension 
persons who might wish to retire in pre- 
ference to serving seven hours, unless 
their retirement would be otherwise per- 
missible under those Acts. Lastly, the 
Treasury considers itself bound, after the 
declaration of the Royal Commission 
against abolition terms, to refuse all 
additions of years which may be proposed 
on the ground of re-organisation of office. 


SIR GERALD PORTAL. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 
ther the Report of the Mission to Uganda, 
by the late Sir Gerald Portal, was revised 
by him prior to his decease ; and when 
such Report will be laid upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The Report from 
Uganda is complete, and will be laid 
upon the Table before a Supplementary 
Estimate, in which Uganda will be in- 
cluded, is presented to the House. I can- 
not mention this subject and this Report 
without adding one word—in which I 
believe I shall express the sentiment of 
the whole House—expressive of the deep 
grief of the Government at the loss that 
we have sustained by the death of 
Sir Gerald Portal. He performed a very 
great service to the public in his Mission 
to Uganda with an ability and energy 
that command our admiration, and, 
speaking generally, I feel that in the re- 
moval of a gentleman of so high a 
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character and gifted with such distin- 
guished qualities the country has sus- 
tained a heavy loss, and inall probability 
will remain without very valuable 
services which it would have been in his 
power and also in his inclination to 
render. 


THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF ENG- 
LAND AND IRELAND. 

Cotonet NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
First of the Treasury when the names of 
the gentlemen appointed to act on the 
Commission to inquire into the financial 
relations of England and Ireland will be 
published ; and when the first sittings of 
the Commission will take place ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
hope that the list of the names of the 
gentlemen to serve on this body will be 
completed within a fortnight or three 
weeks. 


FEES ON MAGISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Mr. A.C. MURTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that the Clerk of the Peace for 
Durham charges _—inewly - appointed 
Justices a fee of £5 5s. on being sworn ; 
whether there is any legal charge what- 
ever ; and whether he will inquire into 
the matter ? At the same time, may I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fees 
charged upon nuewly-appointed Justices 
by the Clerk of the Peace for Shropshire 
on their taking the oaths of office ; whe- 
ther it is correct that a fee of £5 5s. is 
charged ; whether any legal charge what- 
ever can be made ; and, if so, how much ; 
and whether he will inquire into the 
matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Clerk of the Peace for Durham that 
no fees are charged, but it has :been the 
practice for a great number of years for 
the Clerk of the Peace to receive an 
honorarium from each Justice sworn in 
at Quarter Sessions—£5 5s. for County 
Justices, and £2 2s. for Borough Justices. 
It does not appear to be suggested that 
the fee can be recovered at law from any 
Justice who declines to pay it. I may, at 
the same time, give a similar answer to 
the question relating to the case of 
Shropshire. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
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whether his attention has been called to 
the fees charged in Lancashire by Clerks 
of the Peace upon the newly-appointed 
Justices, whether the fees vary from 
£6 6s. to £10 10s., in the latter case in- 
cluding luncheon and entrance fees ; 
whether there is any legal charge what- 
ever ; and whether he will inquire into 
the matter ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): I am informed 
that the fee charged in Lancaster to a 
newly appointed Justice is £1 1s., and 
that this sum is paid over by the Clerk 
of the Peace to the County Treasurer and 
carrried to the credit of the County Fund. 
The fee is charged under a scale of fees 
approved by the Court of Annual General 
Session in April, 1862, and certified by 
the then Home Secretary in pursuance of 
the Statute 11 & 12 Vict., c. 43, s. 30. 
There is also a fee paid on the issuing 
and execution of the writ of dedimus 
potestatem, This writ can be issued either 
in person or by any solicitor on behalf of 
the person appointed. When the Clerk of 
the Peace has been asked to take it out 
the charges have been £3 8s. 6d. in fees 
to the cursitor of the Chancery Court 
and the Sealkeeper, and £1 16s. for the 
professional charges of the Clerk of the 
Peace. It is only in a small number of 
cases that this writ has of late years been 
taken out by the Clerk of the Peace. 
There is a luncheon club at Preston, with 
an entrance fee of two guineas, and an 
annual subscription of one guinea, but 
membership of this club is entirely 
optional, and the Clerk of the Peace,who 
is hon. Treasurer, has no interest in the 
sums paid to it. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Can the Clerk 
legally charge the £3 8s. 6d. ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I presume so. These 
are fees which he does not receive him- 
self, but are paid to officials of the 
Chancery Court. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): Are 
they statutory charges, and can they be 
recovered in a Court of Justice ? 

Mr. BRYCE : I presume they can be 
recovered ; but I am not prepared to say 
whether they are statutory charges or 
whether their origin is to be found else- 
where. No doubt they are charged 
according to old custom on the issue of 
the writ. 
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Mr. CAINE : Have Chairmen of 


Quarter Sessions a right to refuse to 
swear in Magistrates who declined to pay 
the fees ? 

Mr. BRYCE : It is not for me to 
decide that question. Notice should be 
given of such a question as that. 


COTTAGE ACCOMMODATION FOR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether his attention 
has been drawn to the Reports of the 
Sub-Commissioners appointed by the 
Royal Commission on Labour, in regard 
to the important question of cottage 
accommodation for the agricultural 
labourer, which said Reports, while 
stating that on the estates of the large 
landowners and in the close villages the 
cottages are of sufficient size, in proper 
sanitary condition, and well kept up, 
state that in the open villages, and where 
laud is held by small speculators, there 
are large numbers of cottages which are 
unfit for human habitation ; and whether 
he proposes to take any steps to deal 
with the matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
aware of the Reports of the Sub-Com- 
missioners appointed by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in regard to the ques- 
tion of cottage accommodation for agri- 
cultural labourers. The Sanitary Authori- 
ties have full powers for the purpose of 
dealing with cottages which are in an 
insanitary condition. The Reports re- 
ferred to are considered by the Local 
Government Board in connection with 
the annual Reports of the Medical 
Officers of Health which they are now 
receiving, and the attention of the 
Sanitary Authority will be drawn to the 
subject when this appears to be neces- 
sary. 


THE COLLISIONS WITH FRENCH 
TROOPS IN WEST AFRICA. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the report of a second 
attack by a French force upon British 
troops in West Africa is correct ; and 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation upon the subject ? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tuz COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
information at present in our possession 
is very meagre. We are expecting 
further news shortly; and I would prefer, 
therefore, to await Despatches before 
making any statement on the subject. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) : May I ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any further information has been 
received from the French Government as 
to the first unfortunate incident that 
occurred in West Africa ? 

Sir E. GREY : I cannot answer that 
question without notice. If the hon. 
Member will put it down I will inquire. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With 
regard to the Local Government Bill, it 
may be for the convenience of the House 
that I should state what are our inten- 
tions. It is expected that the Bill will 
return from the House of Lords in the 
course of to-night, and, in order that we 
may lose no time, in case the business of 
this House should be disposed of before 
the business in the House of Lords, and 
before that Bill is set free, we should 
propose to suspend the Sitting of this 
House until a later hour, in order that the 
Motion may be made to print the Amend- 
ments of the Lords, so as to lose no time 
in their consideration. But, at the same 
time, we do not think that the House 
could be expected to take those Amend- 
ments to-morrow at 12 o’clock. They 
will be circulated, I hope, in the morning, 
but the time for perusing them would be 
scanty ; and, although we have not, as a 
rule, the privilege of observing that 
Wednesday Sabbath which is usual in 
another place, to-morrow there will be no 
sitting, in case thei proceedings on the 
Employers’ Liability Bill are finished to- 
night, as we have every reason to believe 
will be the case. 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, 
Derby) : I have received notice from my 
right hon. Friend the Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, who is not 
now here, of a question of great import- 
ance, and I wish now to give the answer 
I was prepared to make. The question 
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was, whether the Government intended 
to make any change in their present policy 
in reference to Indian currency. The 
answer I have to make is this—there is 
no intention of re-opening the Indian 
Mints to the free coinage of silver or of 
returning to a minimum rate for the sale of 
bills. It is not intended to imposea special 
tax on the importation of silver, and no 
change in the present policy of the Indian 
Government is in contemplation. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Argyllshire 
asked a question about the loan recently 
authorised by a Bill of this House, and I 
will give the figures of that. The 
borrowing powers granted by the Act 56 
& 57 Vicet., c. 70, extended to £10,000,000, 
India bills were issued under this Act on 
February 3, 1894, to the extent of 
£2,500,000, and the outstanding powers 
under the Act are £7,500,000. Of the 
sum raised by these bills £2,000,000 has 
been applied in repayment of temporary 
loans raised under previous Acts. Add- 
ing that to the £7,500,000, the present 
outstanding borrowing powers of the 
Indian Government are £9,500,000. 

Str D. MACFARLANE: I desire to 
ask whether the present course adopted 
by the Secretary for India is adopted 
in coneurrence and after consultation 
with the Government of India, or whether 
it was adopted in spite of the Govern- 
ment of India ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is a 
question IJ cannot answer without notice. 

Srr D. MACFARLANE: Then I 
will out it down. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Lords Reasons read, and Lords Amend- 
ments to the Commons Amendments to 
the Lords Amendments considered. 


Lords Amendment in page 2, line 13, 
after “ compensation,” to insert— 

“(2.) The foregoing enactment shall not 
apply to any agreement for assurance against 
injury which has been made between workmen 
and their employer before the date of the pass- 
ing of this Act, and which subsequently to the 
said date shall be approved by two-thirds of the 
said workmen voting in the prescribed manner, 
or to any future accession of workmen in the 
same service to such agreement. Provided that 
any workman shall be free to release himself 
therefrom by giving due notice. 

(3.) Nor shallit apply to any such agreement 
made after the passing of this Act which shall 
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have been approved as aforesaid, and in re- 
spect to which the Board of Trade shall have 
certified— 

i. That it provides reasonable compensation 
in all cases of injury from whatever 
cause incurred in the course of employ- 
ment : 

ii. That the compensation is paid from a fund. 
to which the employer contributes not 
less than one-third : 

Provided that the Board of Trade shall 
not certify as aforesaid in any case where 
in their judgment the ordinary course of 
business or employment is such that by 
reason of frequent changes of workmen 
it is not possible to ascertain the free 
opinion of the workmen employed. 

Provided also that in case the insur- 
ance fund is insufficient to provide the 
agreed compensation, and the employer 
is unwilling to make up the deficiency, 
the agreement shall be considered void, 
and the workman shall have the same 
remedy that he would have had if he had 
not entered into it. 

Provided also that the employer shall 
not make it a condition of engagement 
with the workman that he shal! enter 
into such agreement. 

(4.) The Board of Trade may make rules for 
taking the votes of workmen by secret ballot 
in such a way as to ensure that they vote freely 
and without constraint ; and it may from time 
to time, at its discretion, require such votes to 
be taken anew after the lapse of any period of 
not less than three years; but in the case of 
seamen and others employed afloat, the Board 
may make such provision for enabling them to 
give their votes freely and without constraint 
as shall in its judgment be suitable to the re- 
quirements of their employment,” 


read a second time. 

*Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
said, he rose for the purpose of moving 
as an Amendment in line 1, after the 
word “ not,” to insert the words “ until 
the expiration of three years after the 
passing of this Act.” As all the points 
had been argued and re-argued over and 
over again in this and the Upper House, 
he would state, in a very few words 
only, his reasons for moving this Amend- 
ment. The object of the Amendment 
was to suspend the operation of the Bill 
for a period of three years, with regard 
to the insurance funds at present in exist- 
ence, but not with regard to future funds, 
It had always been the wish of many 
Members of the House belonging to the 
Liberal Party, who had acted together 
on this Bill, of whom he was one, that 
nothing should be done to endanger the 
passing of the Bill, or the adoption of any 
of its leading principles. But, at the same 
time, they wished to reasonably protect 
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the interests of those working men whom 
they represented, and who desired to keep 
up the funds from which they thought, 
rightly or wrongly, they enjoyed greater 
benefits than they would be likely to get 
from this Bill alone. Looking at the 
present condition of the question, and the 
attitude which had been taken up in 
another place, he and his friends believed 
the only practical way of obtaining these 
objects was the adoption of this Amend- 
ment. On a previous stage of the Bill 
he seconded the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Crewe. He had 
done so, as he stated at the time, because 
he felt, as he felt now, perfectly sure 
that if the Bill were to pass in the form 
in which it left this House in the first 
instance, the London and North Western 
Railway Company, at all events—for he 
was not competent to speak of other 
companies and firms—would withdraw 
their subscriptions to the insurance fund 
which they had established, and the men 
would lose from £15,000 to £17,000 a 
year. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Crewe, which dealt only 
with existing funds, was rejected, and it 
then became a question for the con- 
sideration of him and his friends what 
course it was best for them to take with 
a view to preserve the insurance funds 
of the men they directly represented, 
and, at the same time, to give to the 
other workers of the country this most 
beneficial act of legislation. When that 
Amendment was defeated, a number of 
these Members of the House, including 
himself, felt it their duty to tell their con- 
stituents publicly and plainly that they felt 
it would be quite useless for them to 
attempt to get the House to reverse the 
decision it had deliberately arrived at on 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Crewe, and equally that they could not 
support any Amendment which would 
extend beyond the existing funds, or 
which would endanger the passing of the 
Billinany way. Charges of selfishness had 
been made against the members of these in- 
surance funds, because, as it was said, they 
tried to protect their own funds at the ex- 
pense of the great mass of workers of the 
country, who did not wish to have any 
such system at all. But he denied that 
altogether. It was a most unjust accusa- 
tion. He had recently seen a great deal 
of the men of the London and North 
Western Railway on all parts of the line, 
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and the feeling he found unanimously 
animating them was that, however 
strongly they desired to keep up their exist- 
ing funds, they wished in every possible 
way to facilitate the passing of the Bill, 
and that they did not desire to stand in the 
way of the general working classes of 
the country. As he had said, he and his 
friends could not ask the House to reverse 
the decision arrived at on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Crewe, and 
still less to reverse the decision on the 
Amendment moved in another place by 
Lord Dudley, which Amendment had 
been rejected by the Commons by a very 
large majority on the first occasion that 
the Bill came down from the Lords. On 
the other hand, looking at the attitude 
taken up by the Directors of the London 
and North Western Railway, it was per- 
fectly clear that the men would lose 
£17,000 a year if the Bill were passed 
in its present form ; and that if nothing 
were done to amend the Bill some- 
what the Bill itself would be lost. 
His object was simply to secure to the 
men what they had now got, which they 
believed to be of great advantage. If 
the operation of the Act could be post- 
poned for three years they believed that 
the Directors of some of the companies 
and the large employers would have time 
to turn round, and would experience what 
the working of the Act was. In his 
opinion, he believed they would find what 
they found with regard to the Act of 
1880—namely, that its effect would be 
much more limited than they imagined. 
He thought the Directors of the London 
and North Western Company must feel, 
when they came to consider it in future, 
and within the period of three years, that 
probably there was no mouey which they 
spent more beneficially for the share- 
holders, for the Company, and for the 
men, than their subscriptions to these 
funds ; further, he hoped and believed 
that they would follow certain examples 
before them. Lord Londonderry, on the 
Second Reading of the Bill in the House 
of Lords on November 30, said, before 
any Amendments had been made— 

* He had heard it stated that if the Bill, as it 
existed at present, became law, the owners, in 
all probability, would withdraw their subscrip- 
tions to the insurance funds, Whether the Bill 
passed as it stood or not, unless some circum- 
stances of an altogether unforeseen character 
arose, he would in no way depart in the future 
from the policy he had pursued in the past.” 
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That was Lord Londonderry’s declaration; 
he being at the head of a number of 
collieries, which, he understood, had 
funds of this description for the insurance 
of their men. Then it was also stated in 
another place that at the meeting of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company, Mr. Laing, the Chair- 
man, while guarding himself by saying 
that it was only his individual opinion, 
and was not binding upon the Directors, 
expressed the hope that their funds would 
not be interfered with. It seemed in- 
credible, therefore, that the London and 
North Western Company and other em- 
ployers would, with such examples before 
them, withdraw their present subscrip- 
tions. He believed the effect of this 
arrangement would be satisfactory to a 
large majority of the members of those 
Insurance Societies, and that, if carried, 
it would preserve to the employés of the 
London and North Western Railway,and 
others who had kindred Societies, the 
advantages which they now enjoyed ; and 
it would at the same time give the work- 
ing classes generally the full benefit of 
the Act. He hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment ; and if they 
should do so, and the Bill was not 
accepted in another place and was thrown 
out, they would know on whom the 
responsibility rested. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) said, he 
did not know whether it was necessary, 
as a matter of formality, that the Amend- 
ment should require to be seconded, but 
he would be very glad to do so in a very 
few sentences if the House would allow 
him. He appeared, however, in a very 
different position from that of his hon. 
and learned Friend who had moved the 
Amendment, for he (Mr. Lockwood) had 
opposed on a former occasion the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Crewe, and he then stated that he would 
very much rather the Bill passed as it 
was originally drawn by the Govern- 
ment. But it was now a question of 
accepting the Bill in this amended form 
or losing it altogether, so far as the 
present Session was concerned. He did 
not propose to refer to what had taken 
place in the other House. He did not 
think the observations made there, if 
repeated here, would tend to promote 
that feeling which must prevail if a com- 
promise was to be brought about. The 
constituency he represented felt keenly 
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in respect of this matter of contracting 
out of the Act. When the Division 
took place upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Crewe, his hon. 
Friend and Colleague the senior Member 
for York, who sat on the other side of 
the House, voted as he had voted, and 
he now thought his hon. Friend felt as 
strongly as he did in favour of the Bill 
as originally drawn by the Government. 
But were they to lose this Bill? There 
might be some who thought it would 
be almost as good from a political 
point of view to have the passing of this 
Bill rendered impossible by what had 
taken place in the House of Lords as to 
pass the Bill. That was the politician’s 
way of looking at the matter. The 
Amendment was temporary in its 
character, and involved no forfeiture of 
principle. It was a mere postponement. 
If the experience of the three years 
should show that this condition of 
things ought to be prolonged, then let it 
be prolonged ; but if, on the other hand, 
the experiment should be found to be 
not a good one, every person interested 
in the question, he felt, looking at it 
from the point of view of the men 
affected by the legislation, would give 
their adhesion to the Bill as the Go- 
vernment wished to have it. He begged 
to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, after the word “ not,” to insert the 
words “until the expiration of three years 
after the passing of this Act.”—( Wr, Cobb.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I do not propose to 
trouble the House with more than a few 
observations on the present occasion, 
because the only subject now before us, 
the question of contracting out, has been 
so repeatedly and so thoroughly dis- 
cussed in all its aspects in previous De- 
bates that it would be an unwarrantable 
waste of the time of the House and an 
encroachment on its patience if I were to 
attempt to restate even in outline the 
argument on one side or the other. The 
position which the Government have 
taken up from the first, and to which 
they adhere, is this : that there shall be 
no permanent exemption by private 
arrangement jbetween master and man, 
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or between any body of employers and 
their employés, from the scope of 
general law which this House has 
sanctioned. I have stated again and 
again, until I am tired of stating 
them, the grounds upon which the 
Government have taken up this position. 
Tnour view, this is a Bill not merely to give 
compensation for accidents, but to give 
protection to life and limb. 
I know, that a Bill making an employer 
liable, as this Bill does, for the negligent 
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Insurance Company before taking a risk 
upon a life takes the most accurate 
means for investigating what is the 
health and what are the habits and ante- 
cedeuts of the person proposing to be 
insured. In the same way, is it to be 
supposed that when these large liabili- 
ties are going to be undertaken by In- 
surance Companies they will not take 
care, in the first instance, by due inquiry 
|and inspection, to ascertain and insist 
| that reasonably safe and healthy condi- 





acts of any of his men will not substan- | tions prevail in the works before they 


tially increase the incentives to the 
employer to exercise care. I confess I 


think that is a most preposterous argu- | 


ment. It is surely impossible in reason 
to contend that when for the first time 
you impose this larger measure of liability 
on the employer—although I agree that 
in some cases he may be made liable for 
negligent acts, which no amount of fore 
sight or care can prevent—it is a most 
unreasonable proposition that, with this 
larger measure of liability for the first 
time imposed upon him, he will not have 
a hundredfold greater inducements than 
now to see that his business is carried on 
with greater care and supervision in the 
interests of the safety and health of his 
men, and it is upon that ground that the 
Government have insisted throughout 
that there should be no contracting 
out of the Bill. I know it has been 
said —the argument was used in 
another place, and it has been used 
here—that the inducement of which 
I speak will not really be operative, 
because the employer can get rid of 
his pecuniary liability by insuring bim- 
self outside. That is an argument, in 
my opinion, which, although it is entitled 
to consideration, has, in reality, nothing 
like the weight which is attached 
to it. Now, in the first place, the 
employer will find, I am _ confident, 
that his best and cheapest, as well 
as the most effective, insurance against 
the increased liability imposed upon him 
by this Bill is to take steps that his in- 
dustrial operations are carried on pro- 
perly and with all reasonable care. In 
the next place, surely any one conver- 
sant with business must know that the 
negligent and careless employer will not be 
able to effect insurances at all, or will only 
be able to effect them upon such onerous 
and extravagant terms that it will not 
be worth his while to do so. A Life 


jaccept a risk ? And lastly, Sir—I wish 
to dispose of this point at once—it is 
said that by the encouragement to in- 
surance litigation will be increased. But 
any one conversant with litigation will 
be perfectly well aware that In- 
surance Companies, on grounds of 
policy, are, as a rule, the last 
persons to engage in litigation and to 
bring cases into Court unnecessarily. It 
must not be forgotten that the nominal 
defendant in these cases in which insur- 
ance has been effected will not be the 
Insurance Company, but will be the em- 
ployer; whatever odium attaches to the 
exposure of an imperfect system of in- 
dustrial supervision will fall upon his 
shoulders ; and the sanction of public 
opinion will thus be added to the enforce- 





ment of the law. 1 think these considera- 
tions are sufficient to justify me in the 
opinion—without going over the whole 
ground again—that this Bill, in imposing 
upon employers a largely increased 
measure of responsibility,will supply them 
at the same time with substantial incen- 


tives to take care of the lives and health 


of those in their service. That being so, 
it follows that the Government cannot 
consent to accept, either in the larger 
form in which it was proposed by the 
Earl of Dudley, or in the more limited 
form in which it was proposed by 
the hon. Member for Crewe, any amend- 
ment of the Bill which will have the 
effect of putting permanently outside the 
scope of its provisions any body of work- 
men in this country. To do so would, in 
our judgment, be to render the Bill to that 
body of persons absolutely nugatory, and 
it would be offering to employers an in- 
ducement, as this Amendment of Lord 
Dudley’s does, a very large inducement 
to make arrangements with their men 
which would have the effect of every year 





enlarging the area of exemption from its 
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provisions. Now let me pass from that 
to say one word on the otheraspect of the 
question specially brought before us by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby—I mean the relation of the Bill 
to existing mutual insurance arrange- 
ments. Here, again, the Government 
have maintained from the first a perfectly 
consistent position. We are represented, 
I know, as being the subservient tools of 
what it is the fashion to call a “ cruel 
organisation ”—a happy phrase which, I 
fancy, has sunk pretty deeply into the 
minds of the Trade Unionists throughout 
the country. In that capacity, in that 
supposed capacity, we have been repre- 
sented as indirectly, but none the less 
effectively, aiming by this Bill a blow at 
the existence of mutual arrangements 
between employers and workmen, under 
which workmen receive compensation, 
not only when accidents are caused 
by negligence, but also for injuries 
from whatever source they may arise. 
The position of the Government from the 
first has been diametrically opposite to 
the view attributed to them. In the 
speech I had the honour of making when 
I introduced this Bill, now nearly a year 
ago, I stated distinctly, so far as I was 
concerned, that both J, personally, and the 
Government looked with the greatest 
friendship and favour upon these mutual 
arrangements, and that if we thought the 
introduction of this Bit’ would seriously 
affect existing funds, or would prevent 
the institution of similar funds under 
equally favourable conditions in the 
future, we should pause before recom- 
mending it to the consideration of the 
House. [Laughter.] That statement, I 
see, is received with laughter. Whether 
the laughter proceeds from the view 
that I was insincere in the profession of 
my opinion, or whether it proceeds from 
the view that the Government were so 
stupid that they did not understand the 
intention and effect of their own Bill, I 
am equally prepared to deal with it, and 
I am glad to have the opportunity of 
doing so. We have been told, I 
see, in another place — to which ap- 
parently freedom has fled and found her 
last refuge—that this is an issue raised 
between what is called freedom of con- 
tract upon the one side and legal coercion 
upon the other. The Government are 


represented, when they oppose these 
various proposed forms of contracting 
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out, as if they were striking a deadly 
blow at freedom of contract between 
masters and men. [Cheers.] Yes, Sir ; 
but why have those who cheer that 
sentiment, and those who command surely 
a subservient majority enough in another 
place—why, if they think so, have they 
not the courage of their opinions ? There 
isa simple way of raising the issue: Let 
them strike out of the Bill the clause 
which prohibits contracting out; then I 
agree you will have got freedom of con- 
tract. But what is the use of telling us 
you believe in freedom of contract 
between masters and men when you do 
not venture to take that which is the 
only logical step ? Look at this Amend- 
ment of Lord Dudley’s with what I can 
only describe as its grotesquely elaborated 
scaffolding of safeguards and limitations ; 
why, it reeks with distrust of freedom of 
contract. It is a clause which in every line, 
and almost every word, embodies the con- 
fession on the part of those who framed it, 
and those who have sought to pass If, 
that they cannot, in a matter of this kind, 
trust masters and men to make their own 
bargain. Ex hypothesi, the employer 
and employed being perfectly agreed, 
you call in a Government Department to 
say whether their bargain is a just one, 
and then you say you are the advo- 
cates of freedom of contract. There is 
no such issue raised by the Bill, nor by 
the Amendment now before the House. 
The only question is, whether the Bill, if 
it passes as it stands, with these words 
added to it, will seriously impair either 
existing or future funds. Now we are 
told, and I confess I was really surprised 
at the statement made, with apparent 
deliberation, by distinguished persons of 
great authority, that this Bill prohibits 
the creation of such funds. [“ Hear, 
hear!” ] ‘There is one hon. Member, at 
any rate, on the other side of the House 
who thinks that is the case. The Bill 
does nothing of the kind; the hon. 
Gentleman who cheers that statement 
canrot point to a single provision in the 
Bill which prohibits the creation of such 
funds. On the contrary, the Bill con- 
tains express provisions for the protection 
of the funds, by enacting that where an 
employer has contributed to a fund, and 
where, nevertheless, a workman takes ad- 
vantage of his legal right, and has resort 
to legal proceedings, the employer shall 
have credit, by way of deduction or set- 
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off from the damages recovered, of the 
whole of his contribution to the sum re- 
ceived from the fund. How is it possible, 
then, to say that the Bill prohibits the 
creation of these funds ? What it does 
is a different thing. It says it shall not 
be a condition of this or any other con- 
tract that a man shall deprive himself 
prospectively for all time to come 
of his legal rights. It is a fair matter 
of argument whether a provision of 
that kind would have the effect of inter- 
fering with the funds ; but, in my opinion, 
it would not; and I say it would not, 
because experience has shown that it 
would not. The London and North 
Western Railway has one of these funds 
—not by any means the best. I trust 
that if this Bill passes with the Amend- 
ment proposed the Directors and 
Managers of that railway will use the 
opportunity given to them to revise the 
conditions of that fund in many par- 
ticulars. That company makes it a 
condition of membership that a man 
shall contract himself out of the law. 
Side by side you have got the Great 
Eastern Railway Company contributing 
with equal liberality toa fund from which 
the members derive greater advantages ; 
and it does not make it a condition that 
the members shall contract themselves 
out of the law. Taking these two cases 
alone, who is to say, upon any principle 
of logic or common sense, that an Act of 
Parliament which prohibits contracting 
out in the’future will strike at the root 
of the funds ? I will take the case of 
the miners’ funds. A few weeks ago I 
had a deputation of miners representing 
various parts of the country — South 
Wales, Monmouthshire, and Western 
Lancashire—who are connected with a 
miners’ fund to which the contributions 
of the employers do not exceed 25 per 
cent., and it is a condition of membership 
that the men shall contract themselves 
out of the law; but in Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, and I think I am 
right in saying over the great part of the 
Midland coalfield, contracting out is en- 
tirely unknown, and in those counties the 
contributions of the masters are quite as 
liberai as they are when contracting out 
is enforced. [“No,no!”] Well, cer- 
tainly it is so in a large number of cases; 
and I could easily multiply these illus- 
trations. I say if you are to rest upon 
arguments derived from experience, it 
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shows that contracting out is not a con- 
dition of the foundation and effectual 
maintenance of these arrangements be- 
tween employer and employed. Speaking 
on behalf of the Government, and being, as 
I say, friendly and well-disposed to these 
funds, because they have in-many in- 
stances provided compensation which 
otherwise could not have been obtained, 
I deny that the intention of the Bill is, 
or that its effect will be, to discourage the 
formation of such funds or put an end 
to them. I have said enough to show 
why the Government cannot accept any 
Amendment which would permanently 
exclude from the operation of the Bill 
either the members of these Mutual 
Societies or any other bodies of workmen. 
And now before I sit down I will say a 
word with reference to the Amendment 
which the hon. Member has just moved. 
I do not disguise that I should have 
preferred the Bill—we should all have 
preferred the Bill—to pass entirely and 
exactly in the form in which it originally 
left this House. So far as we on this 
Bench are concerned, I can assure the 
House that we will not now, nor at any 
later stage—if there be a laver stage— 
consent to any change whatsoever in the 
Bill which, in our opinion, will impair the 
vital principle which I have endeavoured 
to explain. At the same time, when this 
proposal to give a time limit to existing 
funds was first brought to my notice—I 
think by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Gorton, who is a very hearty supporter 
of the Bill, and a strong opponent of 
contracting out—I felt, and feel still, that 
it might afford a reasonable basis for 
arrangement upon this ground, and this 
ground alone: we find apprehensions 
are entertained widely among the mem- 
bers of these funds that the imme- 
diate effect of the passing of this Bill, 
which puts an end to their contracts, 
ipso facto would be to cause the em- 
ployers to withdraw their contributions. 
I think the employers would be ill- 
advised in doing so, Their resolution 
to do so is founded upon an incorrect 
apprehension of the Bill, and upon a 
most imperfect forecast of its results ; 
but we know that at least in one case— 
Ido not know of more than one—em- 
ployers have expressed their intention 
of taking this course. I speak with the 
most absolute conviction, as far as one 
ean have conviction about something 
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relating to the future, when I say that I 
believe, if you allow a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for employers and employed to 
realise their relations and their posi- 
tion to one another under the new 
law, the danger, which is undoubtedly a 
real danger at the present moment—that 
in precipitation and in haste subscriptions 
might be withdrawn and valuable arrange- 
ments be destroyed—will altogether dis- 
appear. It is upon that ground, and 
upon that ground alone, in order to give 
a reasonable time for those employers 
and employed who are at present parties to 
arrangements of this kind to adjust 
themselves to the new state of the law, 
and to realise its extent, and to see, as 
we hope and believe they will, that it is 
in no sense hostile or prejudicial to their 
existing relations, it is from that point 
of view alone that the Government 
are disposed to advise the House to 
accept the Amendment which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Rugby has pro- 
posed. I need not say that if that 
Amendment be accepted it will then be- 
come our duty to move the omission from 
the proposed clause of the whole of the 
third sub-section. I forbear from making 
any comments upon that sub-section at 
the present moment, and I will only say 
that it contains a principle which, in any 
shape or form, the Government can 
never ask the House to assent to. The 
effect of the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment will be that during a period of three 
years from the passing of this Bill those 
existing arrangements, if validated by 
the votes of two-thirds of the men, will 
remain undisturbed, and at the end of 
that period these bodies of men, like all 
other workmen, will fall within the scope 
of the general law, and become entitled 
to what we conceive to be the substantial 
benefits of the Bill for which we are ask- 
ing the support of the House of Com- 
mons. I hope I have made clear the 
position which the Government take in 
the matter, and I trust the House will 
see its way to accept the advice which 
we have given. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The course which the right hon. 
Gentleman has taken in making a speech 
in no sense confined to the Amendment 
actually before us—although it is not 
one of which I shall make any complaint 
—will oblige me to make my observa- 
tions on this Amendment rather more 
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extended in character than I had con- 
templated ; for, after all, it was only 
when the right hon. Gentleman reached 
the very close of his speech that he dealt 
at large with the general principles that, 
he tells us, underlie the policy of the Go- 
vernment in dealing with this measure. 
It was only at that period of his argu- 
ment that he touched, even in the smallest 
degree, upon the Amendment which is 
actually before us. It will be con- 
venient, however, that I should reverse 
the order adopted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and should deal first with the 
Amendment we are nominally discussing, 
and then should say what appears to be 
necessary with regard to the broader 
aspects of the case as now presented on 
behalf of the Government. With regard 
to the Amendment itself, three gentle- 
men have spoken upon it. Three gentle- 
men have announced their intention of 
supporting it, and of these three two 
have told us that they disapprove of it. 
The right hon. Gentleman tells us that 
he prefers the Bill without the Amend- 
ment. The learned Gentleman who pre- 
ceded the right hon. Gentleman told us 
that he prefers the Bill without the 
Amendment ; and it is left to the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
to say what is, I suppose, all that can be 
said in its favour. To what does that 
amount ? Even he, the author and father 
of the Amendment, had hardly anything 
to say, except that he had no hope of 
persuading the majority of the House to 
rescind the decision to which they came 
on the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Crewe, and that 
the only chance of saving any portion of 
the system which his constituents so 
highly valued was to suggest the 
ludicrously inadequate proposal which is 
now before us. It is perfectly well 
known that if this House could vote by 
ballot upon this question there would be 
no—[ Cries of “ Oh, oh !”}—let me put 
it this way, then, as I observe that way 
hurts the susceptibilities of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—if this House had to 
decide the question by the predilection 
of hon. Members and of the House, 
strictly considering the Bill, and not 
considering what Party capital can be 
made out of a quarrel with the Lords— 
if that were the only question, there is 
no doubt that the House would reverse 
the decision to which it came, and 
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the traditions of freedom of contract. 
If the hon. Member for Rugby could 
persuade the Home Secretary that he is 
ill-advised in the policy he has pursued, 
the Amendment which the Lords have 
sent down would be accepted by the 
whole House. Whether I am right or 
wrong in my estimate of the position, it 
will, at all events, be allowed that if there 
be any value whatever, as we think there 
is, in the liberty to contract out of the 
Act under the conditions proposed in 
Lord Dudley’s Amendment, the objects 
which we seek to attain are in no sense 
attained by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby. It is said by those 
who support the Amendment that, after 
all, you must give the employers time to 
turn round, and that if three years were 
given for considering the situation, the 
result would be that some new device 
would be contrived which would be as 
beneficial to the workmen on the London 
and North Western and the London and 
Brighton lines as that which they now 
enjoy. But what new fact can come to 
either men or employers on this question ? 
Both have tried the arrangement ; both 
say they like it; and the masters say 
they mean to give it up. I can quite 
understand the necessity for delay if 
there were an opening for new arrange- 
ments, but there is no such opening in 
the Bill. Under this Bill you have taken 
away every inducement to the masters to 
come to an arrangement with their men, 
and no meditation for three years, for six 
years, or for 12 years, is likely to alter 
the opinions which common sense and 
regard for their own interests are calcu- 
lated to dictate. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Rugby has said that, 
much as he is in love with the system on 
the London and North Western, he has 
always been opposed to the creation of a 
similar system in other cases. Whoever 
heard of such an announcement as that ! 
The hon. Member says that the system 
in operation among his constituents is an 
excellent system, a beneficial and valuable 
system, which should in any case be pre- 
served ; but to extend it, to give a single 
other workman in the country the benefit 
of that system, would be monstrous, in- 
equitable, and contrary to the tradition 
of the Party to which he belongs. We 
all feel for the position of the hon. Gen- 
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tleman between the Government Whips 
on the one side, and his own constituents 
on the other ; but I should have thought 
that any course was preferable to the one 
of coming down to this House and 
making a proposal like this, supported 
by arguments like that I have en- 
deavoured, not iucorrectly, to repeat to 
the House. I have answered, such as 
they are, all the arguments advanced in 
favour of the Amendment, and it is only 
necessary for me on that branch of the 
topic to say that I, for my part, should 
regard any such plan as no compromise 
at all, as giving nothing to the workmen 
of this country that they have a right to 
demand, and as hardly giving anything 
even to the employés of these works 
where these great systems of insurance 
are already in existence. That being my 
view about the Amendment, I should 
have preferred to have deferred any more 
general remarks upon this subject until a 
later stage of our discussion ; but as the 
right hon. Gentleman has given us his 
general views, it will be more respectful 
to him were I at once, even very briefly, 
to reply to them. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us that the Government 
are maintaining the attitude which upon 
this subject they have held from the be- 
ginning—that their great object is to 
protect the lives and limbs of the work- 
men, and that they have not had in view 
primarily the giving of compensation for 
injuries—which is a very proper object 
for ‘any Government to have in view— 
but to increase the care which employers 
use towards their workmen. But for the 
Government at this stage of the discus- 
sion to tell us they have thought of 
nothing but the care exercised by em- 
ployers, and not had primarily in view the 
extension of the system of compensation 
for injuries, surely implies, on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman, an astonish- 
ing forgetfulness of his own previous 
speeches on the subject. If the right 
hon. Geutleman will refer back to his 
speech on the introduction of the Bill, 
he will see that his main contention on 
behalf of the Government from the begin- 
ning was that the workmen of this 
country were ata great disadvantage as 
regarded the doctrine of common employ- 
ment, and that it was only fair and just 
that they should be put on the same 
footing as the general public with refer- 
ence to compensation for injuries. That 
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is quite a different argument to that which 
the Government now use. The reason 
employers have to give compensation to 
the public for injuries is not primarily 
because that makes employers careful ; 
but because certain individuals suffer in- 
jury for which they should be compen- 
sated, and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man sought to extend the principles of 
the existing law, under which we are now 
acting, to the general law as to workmen, 
of course it was in the original view of 
the Government for the same purpose— 
namely, to compensate these unfortunate 
persons who are deprived by some unfor- 
tunate accident of the capacity of 
earning their own living. Well, Sir, 
if that was the view of the Govern- 
ment, why is it they have changed ? 
They have changed their opinion for this 
reason, and for this reason alone: that if 
they were to argue this question upon the 
ground that the main purpose of this Bill 
is to compensate for injuries, it is im- 
possible to resist the Amendment of the 
House of Lords, because that Amend- 
ment greatly extends the capacity of the 
Bill to give compensation in cases of 
death or accident. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to answer the argu- 
ments of those who say that if this be 
the main purpose of the Government 
they ought to forbid insurance by the 
employer, as undoubtedly they ought to 
be consistent. The right hon. Gentleman 
was very severe on those who do not 
logically carry out to the bitter end the 
principles of freedom of contract which 
they profess. Let him carry out to the 
bitter end the principles he had expressed 
in regard to the carelessness of employers. 
If your real object is to penalise to the 
utmost limit of your power any employer 
who is responsible in the smallest degree 
for any accident, you must forbid him ta 
insure. It is your only course ; but you 
dare not take it. If you do not, what 
becomes of those arguments with regard 
to the effect on the employer of for- 
bidding contracting out ? They vanish 
altogether, for the responsibility falls on 
the Insurance Company, and the employer 
is relieved. It is said that the employer 
would not be able to insure unless he is a 
good employer—that if he is known to 
be a bad employer no Insurance Company 
will have any dealing with him. How 
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is an Insurance Company to know whe- 
ther an employer is taking the proper 
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think they can ascertain. If they can, 
so can Government Inspectors, and if 
Government Inspectors can see that all 
the proper precautions are being taken 
under the existing law, then I want to 
know what is the use of this additional 
precaution which you seem to think this 
Bill will provide against injury to work- 
men? If it is in the power of the Insur- 
ance Company to discover that a master 
is not using all proper precautions, it 
must be in the power of the Government 
to do the same thing. The right hon. 
Gentleman says :-—“ It is all very well 
to say that this Bill, if carried without 
Lord Dudley’s Amendment, will destroy 
these Mutual Insurance Companies, but 
there is very good evidence that it will 
not.” What does the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s evidence consist of ? It consists 
of two cases. He quoted the case of the 
Great Eastern Railway, and the case 
of the great Mining Associations in 
the North of England. With regard to 
the Great Eastern Railway, I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman would be _per- 
fectly justified in relying upon that as an 
argument for showing that if the old law 
was amended so as to prevent contract- 
ing out the Great Eastern Railway 
Company would, no doubt, continue its 
subscriptions ; but when he talks of the 
Great Northern Insurance Association, is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that at 
this moment that Association is insolvent, 
largely because the employers have 
withdrawn their subscriptions in view of 
the policy of the Government ? A more 
extraordinary instance to bring forward 
in proof of the view that this Bill will 
not destroy contracting out I never 
heard. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
whole argument is vitiated by the fact 
that by this Bill you are calling into 
existence new conditions which will 
make the employers review their posi- 
tion. If this Bill gives the working 
man all you think it will give in the way 
of compensation, it must involve con- 
siderably greater sacrifices on the part of 
the masters, and if it does that, of course 
the masters will have a motive for re- 
considering the privileges they have 
hitherto given to their men. It will, I 
am afraid, induce them to carry out and 
pursue the course which the London and 
North Western Company have distinctly 
asserted they mean to pursue. There is 
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one other argument which the right hon. 
Gentleman used. He said, “ What an 
iniquitous thing it is, what an abuse of 
Governmental functions it is, to bring in 
a Government inspection in cases of this 
kind!” This Government surely, of all 
others, ought not to bring forward that 
argument. They love Departmental 
Committees ; and if I am told that the 
Board of Trade have not at their com- 
mand a sufficient staff to carry out their 
duty, then I say, What becomes of all 
the great reforms which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of that Board 
has told us he has lately carried out ? 
What becomes of those labour bureaus, 
and all the great machinery he has been 
framing, if that Board is incapable of 
carrying out the simple functions which 
under Lord Dudley’s Amendment are 
intrusted to it? But, Sir, I want to 
make an appeal, not to the right hon. 
Gentleman, not to his colleagues, but to 
one or two gentlemen, or, at any rate, to 
one of them, whom I see sitting on the 
other side of the House, and who repre- 
sents a great mining constituency 
in Northumberland. I recollect a very 
impressive speech which was delivered 
by the hon. Member for Northumberland, 
and another, not less impressive, delivered 
by one of his colleagues who is now a 
Member of the Government, upon the 
subject of the Eight Hours Mining Bill. 
On what grounds was that Bill objected 
to by the two Representatives of the 
great mining industry of Northumber- 
land ? They said, in effect, “ Why de- 
prive us of what we value? We, the 
miners of Northumberland, do not deny 
that the Eight Hours Bill might do some 
good for you, but it is a very bad thing 
for us. Let us keep the privilege to 
which we attach so great a value.” 
Well, Sir, that argument impressed me, 
who have never been an advocate of the 
subject then under discussion, and I 
believe it impressed many of those who 
voted in favour of a general eight hours 
miners’ day ; but, if that argument be 
of value with regard to miners of North- 
umberland, why is it not to be of any 
value in the case of that great body of 
workmen who enjoy the privileges of 
these Insurance Associations in great 
railways and elsewhere. I know I may 
appeal not merely to the generosity, but 
to the sense of justice of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northumberland, and I would ask 
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him, if he is going to support the Go- 
vernment to-night, whether he has re- 
flected that by doing so—whatever be 
the collateral advantages of a quarrel 
with the House of Lords—he will have 
aimed a blow at the interests of his 
brother workmen, which they will feel 
keenly and bitterly, and which they will 
not easily forget. Justice and generosity 
are on one side in this conflict, and it 
would be sheer insanity in this House, 
while professing outwardly with the 
lips to have a regard for these Associa- 
tions, deliberately to take a course which 
even its strongest advocates can find no 
adequate reason for supporting, and 
which every dictate of common sense 
must induce us to believe will work with 
fatal effect to the Associations which 
exist already, and will prevent for all 
time the reconstruction and embodiment 
of Associations of a similar nature in 
other parts of the country. Sir, I have 
travelled beyond the Amendment, follow- 
ing the example of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and it is only necessary for me 
to say in conclusion that I think that the 
Government in their ‘general resistance 
to the attitude taken up by the House of 
Lords are taking a course which they 
will not find it so easy as they ‘suppose 
to defend before the constituencies of the 
country. I, at all events, Mr. Speaker, 
may speak openly upon this point, for I 
represent a purely working man’s con- 
stituency in Lancashire. I have within 
the last few days made a speech to them 
entirely confined to this subject. . I gave 
them my views with the same candour 
with which I have expressed them to- 
night, and I have no reason to believe 
that any considerable body of them dis- 
sent from the wisdom and justice of the 
course which I then said I should pursue. 
In these circumstances, I shall resist to 
the best of my power this illusory pre- 
tence of a compromise, and will do what 
I can to persuade the Government and 
the House from adopting a proposal 
which, I think, must have a fatal effect 
on the future interests of the working 
classes of this country. 

*Mr. W. S. B. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) said, he regretted he eould not 
agree with his two hon. and learned 
Friends the Members for Rugby and 
York, in the Amendment they had moved 
and seconded, to allow existing Mutual 
Insurance Societies, of which contracting 
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out was the basis, to continue only for 
three years. He regretted they had 
taken this course. They had given them 
no reason to suppose that in three years 
the views of the employers would have 
altered. The theory upon which the 
Amendment was based was, of course, 
that after three years’ experience of the 
operation of the Act, after watching 
how other employers were affected by 
the new Act, and how other Societies, 
such as that of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way—which did not involve contracting 
out—prospered, the employers in the cases 
now under consideration would modify 
their views, and would waive the con- 
dition of contracting out. He admitted 
that if this should prove to be the case, 
the Amendment would have been justi- 
fied. But no evidence had been given to 
lead them to suppose that this would 
happen. He fully granted that where 
one of those Societies existed without 
the condition of contracting out, it was 
much better for the men. He wished 
this could be the case with them all, but 
his hon. Friends had not given them any 
reason to suppose that what they desired 
would happen. They were prepared to 
take the risk. He was not. That was 
the difference between them. They 
might find in three years they had been 
mistaken, and then these Societies would 
come to an end as abrupt as that which 
would befall them if the Bill passed in its 
old form. The risk was too great. He 
attached toe great importance to these 
Societies not to desire that they should 
be enabled to continue permanently if 
the men so desired, and he wished to 
leave the whole responsibility on the men 
themselves. His right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary had said that he would 
not consent to any words which would 
permanently exclude men from the Act. 
But no one proposed such words, for his 
(Mr. M‘Laren’s) clause, and also Lord 
Dudley’s, gave the men the right every 
three years to bring the question again 
to the vote. What they desired was to 
leave the responsibility to the men 
themselves, and if they desired to 
continue: these Societies for successive 
periods of three years, he could not 
consent to compulsorily ending them 
‘at the close of the first three years. 
It had been said, that the House could 
not go back upon its decision, but he did 
not see any reason why it should not. No 
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decision come to in that House was irre- 
vocable, and when they remembered that 
the House decided to prohibit contracting 
out under existing conditions by the 
narrow majority of 18—and that that 
majority was gained, not by argument in 
the House, but in the Lobby by the in- 
fluence of the Whips—surely they might 
well be asked to reconsider their position. 
It would be said that three years’ time 
was better than nothing at all, and that 
the House of Commons might have 
changed its mind by thattime. He only 
hoped that would be so. When they 
‘came toa Division, however, he would 
| vote against his hon. Friend’s Amendment, 
in the hope that the House would decide 
that existing Societies should be allowed 
to continue in their present form where 
the men might so desire. 
| Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) said, 
| he deeply regretted the position he found 
| himself in with regard tothis Amendment. 
| He would much rather that the Govern- 
_ment had seen their way to have gone the 
| whole way in opposition to the Lords. 
| Their going half-way was not in harmony 
' with their past procedure on this impor- 
tant measure. The conduct of the Home 
Secretary had met with the fullest 
approval of the working classes up to 
this stage; and he (Mr. Woods) very 
much regretted that a proposition should 
| be made in this House to shelve the whole 
thing for three years. As a Representa- 
tive of 50,000 or 60,000 miners in this 
House, he knew that they felt most 
strongly upon this important question ; 
and if it became a question of losing this 
Bill altogether, to accepting the terms of 
the Lords, he believed they would prefer 
to lose the Bill, because they did not 
think it would be lost for long, since the 
action of public opinion would soon force 
its passage into law. He rose to say this 
on behalf of the Lancashire miners, and 
he thought in speaking he represented 
300,000 of the National Federation— 
[Cries of “Question!” ]—he believed 
this Amendment would not be approved 
by those men. It was all very well to 
say that those who were engaged in 
nine-tenths of the industry of the country 
would have the benefit of the Act; but 
let them contrast with other industries the 
ease of the miners who, owing to this 
condition of employment, were not 
to have the benefit of the Act. By them 
the Act in this shape could not be re- 
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ceived with approval. He thought the 
Government would have done better to 
have kept on in their original way. They 
had no guarantee that, even if this 
Amendment were passed, the passing of 
the Bill would be facilitated in the Lords, 
and they would then be in the position 
that, while the Government had sur- 
rendered, the measure would not have 
progressed. Of course, he could not vote 
in the Division on this occasion. He had 
been paired since the termination of the 
coal trade look-out last year; but if he 
had the right to vote, he should certainly 
have voted against the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, and he would have done that 
with the approval of his constituents and 
of the working classes of the country. 
This was not a protection Bill for em- 
ployers. It was a Bill intended to pro- 
tect the rights of the working men of 
England ; and were they to go back and 
tell those men that under this law they 
were to remain under the conditions that 
at present prevailed ? It was not con- 
tracting out that was so objectionable. 
There was the greater question of the 
abolition of the doctrine of common em- 
ployment. It was for that reason he 
would like to see the Government fight 
in this matter ; if they did so, they would 
have the support of the working men of 
this country. He rose for the purpose of 
making clear his views on the question. 
If he were in a position enabling him to 
vote, it would be with great reluctance 
he would find himself in the opposite 
Lobby to that of his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary, as he believed by 
giving such a vote he would give a 
stronger support to the whole Bill than 
he otherwise could do, and render it cer- 
tain that it would be accomplished and 
inscribed on the Statute Book of the 
country. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, the hon. Member who had just sat 
down claimed to represent the mines of 
Lancashire. He also represented a 
constituency in that part of the country, 
and, as he had recently had interviews 
with some of the miners who were among 
his supporters, he would like to inform 
the hon. Member and the House that a good 
many of those miners were not in favour 
of the Amendment. When the Member 
for the Ince Division came down and 
said that these men were in favour of 
destroying the Mutual Insurance Socie- 
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ties he was very much mistaken. The 
hon. Member was wrong in thinking that 
it was sought to deprive them of any 
privileges. The Home Secretary had 
said the Bill was going to increase the 
incentive on the part of employers to 
protect their workmen. They could not 
make anything larger than it was; and 
the incentive at present was so great that 
to say this Bill would increase it was 
political cant of the purest water. He 
did not rise for the purpose of giving an 
elaborate answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman. He rose chiefly to answer 
the arguments of the hon. Member who 
came from the same part of Lancashire 
as himself. He was anxious to know, 
however, how the three years’ limit was 
going todo any good whatever to the 
men who wanted to contract out of this 
Act? He did not see how the Amend- 
ment would in any way benefit the men 
who enjoyed the advantages of mutual 
insurance, and desired to continue enjoy- 
ing them. Instead of withdrawing the 
right now, the hon. Member would with- 
draw it three years hence. It seemed to 
him that the present Amendment formed 
a kind of excuse on the part of the hon, 
Member who proposed it for running 


away from the position taken up 
by the hon. Member for Crewe. 
He could say, from the expressions 


of opinion which he had heard from 
the men themselves, that they were 
not in agreement with the views of the 
hon. Member for the Ince Division, For 
that hon. Member to say that they were 
was to say what was untrue and unfounded 
—though, of course, he did not accuse 
the hon. Member of any want of sincerity. 
He wished the men to have the right 
they now enjoyed; and, for that reason, 
he was in favour of the hon, Member 
for Crewe’s proposal. All the facts, he 
could assure the House, were appreciated 
by the workmen. If the Government 
were treating this matter from a purely 
Party point of view, in the hope of 
catching the votes of the workmen at 
the General Election, they would find at 
the polls that they had been misled by 
some of their followers ; and that they 
would lose rather than gain, because they 
had greatly mistaken the views enter- 
tained by the working classes on this 
question. 

*Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, the hon. Member who 
had just sat down told them that this 
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Bill had the approval of the working 
men, who understood it. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, he was 
referring to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Crewe. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he inferred from 
that that those who did not appreciate 
the Member for Crewe’s Amendment did 
not understand the issue raised by the 
Amendment. He left that matter to be 
settled between the hon. Member and 
those of his constituents for whom he 
spoke with such ability in this House. 
He (Mr. Fenwick) never cared to speak 
in this House simply for speaking sake, 
and if it had not been that he had been 
challenged by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Mr. A. J. Balfour) he should have 
been content to give a silent vote on 
this question. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition twitted the Members for Rugby 
and York with supporting an Amend- 
ment of which they disapproved. Well, 
he (Mr. Fenwick) had known the 
Leader of the Opposition himself to be 
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compelled to take a course which 
amounted to choosing the lesser of 
two evils. That was their posi- 
tion in this matter. They would 


have preferred the Bill in the form in 
which it left this House; but, as the 
friends of the Leader of the Opposition 
in another place had altered it, they were 
driven to choose the lesser of two evils— 
whether they would wreck the Bill 
entirely, or accept it with a time limit. 
In these circumstances, he was prepared 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby, in the hope that 
wiser counsels would prevail when the 
Bill returned to the other House, and 
that the Lords would then allow it to 
pass without amendment. Before re- 
ferring to the matter upon which the 
Leader of the Opposition directly ap- 
pealed to him, he would like to say a 
word on another question. Referring to 
the arrangement which existed among 
the miners in Northumberland and 
Durham, the Leader of the Opposition 
interrogating the Home Secretary asked 
him whether he was aware that the Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Fund in those counties 
was insolvent, and whether he was 
aware that that insolvency was due to 
the withdrawal of the employers’ con- 
tribution in face of the present proposal 
of the Government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
in error. The failure of the contribu- 
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tion of the employers dated, he believed, 
as far back as the refusal of the workmen 
to contract themselves out of the Act. 
*Mr. FENWICK said, he was very 
glad to have that correction, It materially 
altered the situation. Of course, it was 
more than 13 years since the employers, 
many of them, withdrew their contribu- 
tions from that fund, and the fund 
existed without any sacrifice of right on 
the part of the workmen. Many of the 
employers who withdrew their contribu- 
tions in 1880, after the fears which had 
been created by the passing of that Act 
had subsided and it was found by expe- 
rience that the measure was not such an 
evilas had been expected, came back 
again and gave over their contributions 
—many of them, not the whole of them, 
he admitted. It was scarcely fair to say 
that the fund was insolvent. It was not 
insolvent in the sense that the fund or 
the management were unable to meet 
any claims that occurred from day 
to day or from month to month. Actu- 
arially, no doubt—having regard to con- 
tingencies arising from explosions 
and so forth—it might be called insolvent, 
but the right hon. Gentleman himself 
could not point to a single Mutual Insur- 
ance Fund that was not in a similar posi- 
tion. Even the London and North 
Western Association, which had been 
championed so much in these Debates, 
was in no better position than the Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Fund in the North of 
England. One of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own colleagues—a gentleman re- 
presenting a division of Cumberland—in 
addressing a meeting of miners in the 
North of England, was reputed to have 
said that the effect of the Bill as it had 
left the House of Commons would have 
been to destroy such Associations as the 
Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund. It was 
pretty evident that that hon. Member 
did not know what he was talking about 
— if he was correctly reported—for that 
fund existed for the protection of the 
workmen who had, in addition, every 
advantage which the law afforded. The 
Leader of the Opposition had referred 
to the report of a speech he (Mr. Fenwick) 
delivered in the House on a previous 
occasion on a totally different subject 
from that they were now considering. 
Without going into that speech, or the 
reasons which prompted it, he (Mr. Fen- 
wick) would only say that he was of the 
same opinion to-day on this matter as 
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he was on the occasion to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred. Apparently, 
the right hon. Gentleman saw some close 
connection between the question that was 
then under consideration and the matter 
they were now debating. There was 
not the slightest connection, not the 
slightest similarity, between the two 
cases. Of what would they deprive any 
member of the working class community 
by the passing of this Bill? The Leader 
of the Opposition was careful enough not 
to reply to a part of the arguments of the 
Home Secretary. He had passed over 
without notice the crux of the very able 
argument of the Home Secretary. The 
friends of the Leader of the Opposition 
out of the House never wearied of telling 
them that the Bill would put an end once 
and for all to Mutual Insurance Societies 
if it passed in theform in which it left the 
House. Nothing*of the kind. He (Mr. 
Fenwick) had not heard in all the argu- 
ments that had been addressed to the 
House or in the country by gentlemen in 
opposition, a word which went to show 
how, in any sense, the passing of the Bill 
would prohibit the formation of Mutual 
Insurance Societies. The hon. Member 
who last addressed the House appeared 
to attach considerable importance to the 
two thirds majority in the Lords Amend- 
ment. He (Mr. Fenwick) was ata loss to 
understand how the hon. Member, or any of 
his friends who supported that principle, 
could describe themselves as the advo- 
cates of individual freedom, or of freedom 
of contract. He (Mr. Fenwick) had no 
hesitation in frankly stating to the House 
that he was a Trades Unionist. He 
believed thoroughly in the principle of 
Trades Unionism, and in the good effects 
which Laboar Organisations had pro- 
duced in the interests of the workmen ; 
but what would be the position of hon. 
Gentlemen vupposite if he and his friends 
said that the Trades Unionists in the 
country, believing thoroughly in the 
principle of Trades Unionism, demanded 
the passing of a law which would enable 
two-thirds of the workmen inany industry 
to compel the remaining one-third to join 
a Union ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there was 
no such parallel between that case and 
the proposal under Lord Dudley’s Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FENWICK: Not under the re- 
vised edition, but the present form of the 
Amendment was equally bad in that 
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respect. The right hon. Gentleman had 
supported Lord Dudley’s Amendment in 
the first instance without the proviso that 
a mancould free himself by giving notice. 
But what was the meaning of Lord 
Dudley's Amendment—what would be 
the effect of it in its amended form? It 
would be, that any member of the minority 
who gave notice of his intention to remain 
outside the arrangement would give that 
which was tantamount toa notice to leave 
his employment. 


An hon. Member: Why ? 


Mr. FENWICK : For the reason that 
no employer would undertake to main- 
tain two such arrangements. The prac- 
tical effect, therefore, would be to compel 
every man where two-thirds were in 
favour of the principle to become a 
member of such an Organisation. Gen- 
tlemen who asked “Why?” had not 
had, he feared, the close connection with 
workmen and employers which some of 
them unfortunately had had. It was 
because, in his own judgment and that 
of those with whom he was accustomed 
to act, this would be the result that they 
were most decidedly opposed to the Lords 
Amendment. To get rid of the dead- 
lock, much as they disliked the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Rugby, strongly as they were opposed to 
contracting out in any shape or form— 
and in this respect they but echoed the 
expression of opinion which had been 
given by the organised workers 
in various parts of the country, 
almost without a dissentient voice— 
in order that time might be giveu to 
employers and workmen connected with 
these Associations to discover what was 
likely from experience to be the effect 
of the operation of the Act, they would 
make the concession of inserting the time 
limit in the Bill. He was satisfied of 
this: that instead of the Act operating 
against the development of mutual in- 
surance, it would have very decidedly 
an opposite effect, because, as soon as the 
Bill was passed, workmen and employers 
alike would be influenced, as they were 
in Northumberland and in Durham, to 
establish a Mutual Association whereby 
workmen were not compelled to give up 
any protection which the law afforded 
them, and were also compensated for any 
accident that occurred, whether due to the 
negligence of employers or fellow-work- 
men, or of the workman himself, That 
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was a condition of things which operated 
to-day in the North of England, and that, 
he believed, would be the condition of 
things which would operate in other 
parts of the country. But they were 
told that this measure would give rise to 
considerable litigation. Well, it was a 
curious fact that in the North of Eng- 
land in the largest collieries, such as Lord 
Londonderry’s and the collieries owned 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for Bar- 
nard Castle, and the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chester-le-Street, where the 
employers contributed generously to the 
fund as compared with other employers, 
there had scarcely, in the working of the 
whole 13 years, been a case of litigation, 
clearly proving that where the employers 
treated their workmen in a spirit of 
generosity there was the least disposition 
on the part of the workmen to take ad- 
vantage of such employer ; and his own 
opinion was that if a Bill were to pass 
prohibiting contracting out, it would lead 
to a greater development of such organi- 
sations, and tend greatly to smooth over 
many labour difficulties, and to foster 
good relations between employers and 
employed. And this was not the least of 
the influences which operated in his mind, 
leading him to decide to support the 


Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby. 
Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 


versity): I will not detain the House at 
any great length, but I desire to make a 
few observations in part for the purpose 
of removing some misapprehension which, 
I think, may have been produced by the 
speech of the hon. Member for Rugby, who 
proposed this Amendment; and in partalso 
to join in the appeal that has been made 
by the hon. Member for Crewe to the 
Member for Rugby and the Government 
that they will not go any further in sup- 
port of this Amendment. I suppose it 
has scarcely ever happened in the House 
before that on an important occasion, 
with reference to an important Bill, at 
an important crisis of politics, an Amend- 
ment should have been proposed by a 
private Member and adopted by the Re- 
presentatives of the Government which 
has not during the Debate taking place 
upon it received the hearty or willing 
support of any Member who has spoken. 
My right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition called attention to the fact 
that that was the case when he spoke. 
Then, by his own speech, he demon- 
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strates that the Opposition, represented 
by himself, do not desire that the 
Amendment shall be pressed. The hon. 
Member for the Ince Division, who 
claims to speak for a large number of 
working men, said that if he were able 
to vote on this oceasion he should vote 
against the Amendment, for the reason 
that the working men do not desire to 
have it at all. He not only chides the 
Government for their inconsistency in 
the course they are taking, but declares 
that his friends would rather that the 
whole Bill should be lost than that such 
an Amendment as this should be intro- 
duced into it. The hon. Member who 
has just sat down gives an unwilling 
assent to the Amendment, but at the 
same time declares that the Bill would 
be much better without it, and he does 
not desire that it should be inserted. 
Then, let me ask, why is this Amend- 
ment to be proceeded with? I say it is 
not the right way to deal with a measure 
of importance to the working community 
of this country, that with regard to what 
is to be put into the Bill you should not 
act in accordance with the desires of the 
Representatives of these people as ex- 
pressed in the House, but simply, as I 
aver, for the purpose of meeting the 
exigencies of Party interests of the 
moment for the purpose of making it 
easier for some of the supporters of the 
Government to extricate themselves from 
a difficulty, and at the same time making 
a little more decent and tolerable the 
action to be founded on the conduct of 
the House of Lords. Just consider the 
absurd position in which the Government 
and their supporters would find them- 
selves if they had no Amendment to 
stand between them and the other House, 
and if the issue were put, as the hon. 
Member for Crewe said, fairly and 
squarely before this House! The Amend- 
ment is practically the same as that 
adopted in November on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Crewe. The result 
of the Debate and of the pressure put 
upon the Government by their supporters 
on that occasion, as described by the hon. 
Member for Crewe just now—and that 
hon. Member, certainly, is a_ reliable 
witness on that subject—was that the 
Amendment was carried by only 19 
votes, the majority including 57 Members 
from Ireland, which country, according 
to the hon. Member for Battersea 
(Hansard, 10th November, 1893, page 
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693), has no appreciable interest in the 
subject, because 75 per cent. of its popu- 
lation are engaged in agriculture. If 75 
per cent. of the 57 Irish Members had 
abstained from voting, the Government 
would have been in a minority of 29. 
That would have been a great misfortune 
for the agitation launched with so much 
bombast and rodomontade against the 
House of Lords. The first plank in the 
platform of this great attack on the 
House of Lords is an Amendment 
carried by a majority of 19 in this 
House against the protests of all the 
working men who are most interested, 
and carried by the votes of those whom 
their own supporters tell them have com- 
paratively little interest in the matter. 
Sir, the thing is perfectly ridiculous ; 
and the agitation will die upon the instant, 
if it has not fallen stillborn. But what 
I want to submit is that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rugby has entirely misrepre- 
sented the attitude taken towards the 
Amendment of the Directors of the 
London and North Western Railway and 
the views of the men themselves. The 
hon. Member said he was anxious—and I 
think some of the other speakers have 
repeated the remark—to give the Direc- 
tors of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, and other companies 
who may be similarly situated, an oppor- 
tunity of “turning round,” and also of 
seeing how harmlessly this Act will 
work, and how unnecessary it will be to 
make any alteration in the present insu- 
rance system. But we do not want time 
to “turn round.” We have had expe- 
rience of this Society for 13 years. We 
know all about it ; and as to any informa- 
tion we might receive by the working of 
this Bill, of this we are certain: that 
no such addition would be made to the 
liability of the company under any 
possible number of actions that could be 
brought under this Bill as would ap- 
proach the sum of £22,000, which we 
now pay in support of the Society. 
That is not the ground upon which we 
take the caveat. We kuow that our 
£22,000 is not at all commensurate with 
any damages we should have to suffer. 
As I explained before, we made our bar- 
gain with our men at that time, and are 
willing to adhere to it if the conditions 
of the matter remain as they were then ; 
but it is absurd to suppose that if the 
conditions are changed, and if the Direc- 
tors are to be subject to actions, to 
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threats of actions, and to friction and 
discontent resulting from such actions and 
threats, that we shall adhere to our bargain 
and go on contributing the large sum we 
now give to the fund. ButI rose not so 
so much to re-state the view which on a 
former occasion I had the opportunity of 
expressing as of stating the view of the 
men themselves. On hearing that the 
hou. Member for Rugby intended to 
move this Amendment I wrote to the 
Secretary of our Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety asking him what would be the 
views of those he represented on this 
subject, and I have received this reply— 

“From the men’s point of view I think the 
idea of a time limit to the existing arrange- 
ments would be altogether unsatisfactory, as it 
would simply mean the certain loss of the 
advantages for which they are fighting at the 
end of three years, or whatever other period 
might be fixed upon. 

“In principle such a course appears to be 
altogether inconsistent. 

“If the arrangement is a good and beneficial 
one and desired by the men, why limit it to 
three years; but, on the other hand, if it is not 
of such a benefit to the men as claimed for it, 
why allow it to remain in operation for the time 
named ?” 

I would venture to accentuate that argu- 
ment. ‘The Home Secretary says it is 
not a matter of compensation at all, but 
to prevent injury to life and limb. If so, 
he has no right to accept an Amendment 
which allows this danger to exist for 
three years. The writer goes on to say— 

“It might be a temporary advantage to the 
men to continue the arrangement as long as 
possible ; but when they know the system has 
to go within a limited time, I do not think they 
would be at all anxious to defer the change, as 
the future would be one of doubt and uncer- 
tainty to them, and, of course, in the meantime 
they could hardly be expected to take much 
interest in asystem that had been doomed, or 
in funds from which they are unlikely to derive 
any benefit in the future. 

“It cannot be asserted that such a period is 
needed for experimental purposes, as the Society 
can point to an experience of upwards of 12 
years, and a time allowance for winding up the 
affairs of the Society is equally unnecessary, 
inasmuch as this could be done at the present 
time as well as at the end of a period of three 
years.” 

I thank the House for having allowed 
me to read that letter, for it states in a 
nutshell the practical bearings of this 
question. I challenge anyone to dispute - 
the common-sense arguments put forward 
in that letter, written on behalf of the 
working men themselves. But this 
Amendment is put forward, or supported, 
without any view to such practical con- 
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siderations. It is a mere Party move 
designed to afford a means of escape to 
hon. Gentlemen who formerly supported 
the Member for Crewe and who would 
not refuse to vote for him again if this 
issue were put fairly and squarely as he 
desires to put it. I dare say it is for 
another reason too. What is the mean- 
ing of this period of three years ? What 
justice, or reason, or logic is there in fixing 
a period of three years? I do not know 
whether it has entered into the astute 
calculations of the gentleman who first 
suggested this Amendment, but a period 
of three years is just the period which 
will safely carry any representative of 
voters who would be injured by the 
passing of the Bill over the probable 
chances of the next General Election. 
One year might be enough, but then it 
might not. Two years would probably 
do the trick, but they might not; but 
three years will surely carry hon. Gen- 
tlemen over that unpleasant period. But 
I do not believe the Amendment will 
serve this purpose. I do not believe it 
will deceive working men. Working 
men are not to be dealt with as if they 
were children. The workmen of the 
London and North Western Railway are 
as intelligent, as brave, as independent, 
and as honest a set of men as can be 
found in the United Kingdom, and they 
will not be humbugged by such a device. 
Every hon. Gentleman who votes for 
the Amendment in order to extricate 
himself as he hopes from an electioneer- 
ing difficulty will practically sign the 
death warrant of a Society as far as he 
can do so the preservation of which is 
earnestly desired, I believe, by every one 
of its members. : 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I shall occupy the attention 
of the House for a very short time on 
this occasion, having had an opportunity 
previously of saying at considerable 
length what I feel in regard to the 
matter. Although I would not say any- 
thing in deprecation of the discussion, 
I feel that the Amendment itself has a 
very unreal character. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Plunket) has spoken with 
some severity of the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Rugby, who very character- 
istically, after running away from the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Crewe, has now run away from his own. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin suggests that 
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an Amendment which has not a single 
supporter in the House upon its merits 


must be a wire-puller’s Amendment to 
tide over the personal difficulties of the 


hon. Member for Rugby. I confess 
I am disposed to take a more 
favourable view of the situation. 


The hon. Member is very successful 
when he approaches the Government 
with an Amendment, and on a previous 
occasion he very nearly involved the two 
Houses in a conflict by an injudicious 
Amendment which he proposed. He 
has now come down as a peacemaker, 
and he wishes to propitiate the House, 
which he fears he has offended, by a 
previous Amendment. If the hon. Mem- 
ber had been present I should have 
appealed to him, in view of the fact that 
his Amendment satisfies no one—that 
we of the Opposition are going to vote 
against it, and that those whom it is 
intended to conciliate do not like it at all 
—to withdraw it in order that we might 
fight out a broad and important issue in 
a way which everyone can understand, 
and without any connection with those 
electoral devices which after all, I think, 
are not very creditable. 1 say that the 
Government do not like the Amendment, 
though they accept it in deference to the 
influence of the hon. Member for Rugby. 
I wish I knew exactly what the view of 
the Government was in regard to this 
Bill. Do they really attach importance 
to it? Is it really, as sometimes we have 
been told, a new charter for the working 
classes, or is it, on the contrary, a mere 
counter in the political game? Is it 
merely a bone of contention which they 
have unearthed with regard to ulterior 
purposes, in order to promote that quarrel 
of which we hear so much in some of the 
Gladstone organs? If it be not the 
latter, if it be that it is bona fide their 
sense of the importance of this Bill, I 
venture to urge upon them that whatever 
happens to these Amendments, that even 
if the strongest of all of them were 
accepted, there would still remain for the 
benefit of the working classes of this 
country 99-100ths of the Bill. If I say 
that the effect of the first of these Amend- 
ments, from the point of view of the Go- 
vernment, would only be to diminish by 
1 per cent. the value of the Bill, I am 
not sure [ have not put it too high. 
What is the state of the case? None of 
these Amendments affect men who desire 
to have the Bill and do not want anything 
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else. None of these Amendments would 
prevent any such person having the full 
enjoyment of the Bill. That is absolutely 
certain. All the pretence which was 
raised in the earlier discussion as to the 
possibility of companies like the London 
and North Western, Messrs. Armstrong's 
at Newcastle, or manufacturers like 
Messrs. Chance at Birmingham, coercing 
their workpeople into accepting these 
agreements has been entirely surrendered. 
It is ludicrous in view of the facts to put 
forward any contention of that kind. In 
every way by which opinion can be tested, 
the opinion of the men has been tested. 
It has been taken by ballot, by public 
meeting, and by their own Representa- 
tives in this House. If really these men 
are being coerced, what are we to think 
of the wisdom of the hon, Member for 
Crewe and of the hon. Member for Rugby, 
who actually are going to vote against 
their Party in order to ensure that their 
constituents shall be coerced against their 
will ? That argument falls to the ground, 
and we are face to face with the fact that 
the only men who would lose the advan- 
tages of the Bill are men who would 
surrender them of their own absolute free 
will, knowing exactly what they do, and, 
rightly or wrongly, preferring something 
else. If the Government and the House 
seriously believe that it is of great im- 
portance to the working classes of this 
country that common employment should 
be abolished ; that provisions about un- 
healthy trades should be inserted ; that 
seamen should be brought under the 
operation of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
why do they refuse to give this 
power to 99 out of every 100 work- 
ing men because there is one in 100 
who prefers to have something else ? 
It is a most monstrous supposition that 
the Government can really be in earnest 
in telling us that they value this Bill, 
when they are willing to throw over 99 
per cent. of the working classes in so 
slight a cause as that. Why did the 
Government object to Lord Dudley’s 
old Amendment? We know now, not 
from the reasons given us to-night, but 
for the reasons given to the Lords. The 
reason for disagreement was formally 
communicated to the Lords, and those 
Amendments were drawn up by a Com- 
mittee, of which the Home Secretary 
was the most important Member. The 
reason was that it was undesirable to 
allow employers to contract themselves 
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out of the obligations of the Bill without 
finding an adequate substitute. The 
principle is gone. All this fine talk 
about the lives and limbs of 300,000 
miners, which the hon. Gentleman below 
me professes to represent, goes to the 
wall if all you have to consider is 
whether an adequate substitute can be 
found for the compensation provided by 
the Bill. It has nothing to do with this 
question of negligence. That has been 
altogether dropped. All we have to 
consider is an adequate substitute as a 
necessary cundition to any contracting 
out of the Bill. I will not ask the House 
to consider directly whether there is an 
adequate substitute. Let me return for 
*% moment to the argument of the hon. 
Member for the Ince Division (Mr. 
Woods). What is the argument with 
which he and his friends go to the 
country, where, unfortunately, there is no 
one to meet them face to face ? You can 
well imagine that if a meeting of working 
men, who have not had time carefully to 
consider the details of this Bill, were told 
it was a measure which was going to 
protect their lives, and that a proposal 
had been made by the Lords which would 
destroy that protection, they would 
naturally be very indignant with the 
Lords and very anxious to see the suc- 
cess of the measure. I have proved 
again and again in this House that this 
Bill does nothing for the security of the 
workman. I defy the hon. Member for 
Ince to point to one single case of an 
accident in any colliery which care on 
the part of the employer could have pre- 
vented, and for which the employer 
would not under the present law be liable. 
All this Bill does is to make the employer 
answerable for the negligence of his 
workmen, over whom he has _ no control. 
It would be perfectly absurd to say that 
a mine-owner could have any control 
over 300 men, or it may be 3,000 men, 
employed many of them miles away from 
him underground, the carelessness of one 
of whom may bring about an accident 
for which this Bill makes the employer 
liable. I do not complain of that, 
because I am anxious that the man 
injured shouid have compensation ; but 
I assert that the fact of our using the 
employer as the channel through 
which compensation shall come does not 
make him more careful in cases in which 
no care on his part can possibly prevent 
accident. It is not honest or fair to go 
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to workingmen and tell them that this is a 
question of life and limb; it is not a 
question of life and limb ; it is a ques- 
tion of pecuniary compensation. The 
question in all these matters is whether 
they will take the compensation which 
the Bill undoubtedly proposes to give 
them for cases of accident caused by the 
negligence of the employer or his ser- 
vants, or whether they will prefer to 
throw up the Bill and take compensation 
such as is offered them under some of 
these voluntary arrangements for every 
accident, whether caused by negligence 
or not. Ihave been addressing public 
meetings. The hon. Member for Ince 
(Mr. Woods) assumed just now to speak 
for the working classes of the country. 
I protest against any one man having 
the presumption to say that he speaks 
for the working classes. 

Mr. WOODS: [I can only confirm 
that statement by the fact that for the 
last seven or eight years the Trades 
Union Congress, which represents all 
the trades of the country, have passed 
resolutions to that effect. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, if 
the hon. Member had said that he spoke 
for the Trades Union Congress, I should 
have admitted his right to speak for 
then ; but I beg to inform him, as he 
appears not to know it, that there is a 
great difference between the Trades 
Union Congress and the whole of the 
working classes of this country. In the 
first place, the Trades Union Congress 
does not profess to speak for more than 
a fraction of the working classes of this 
country, and no more than a fraction of 
the working classes of this country are 
at the -present time connected, through 
their Trades Union, with the Trades 
Union Congress. I say that the work- 
ing classes of this country are divided 
upon this question as upon many others. 
Atall events, we and the Opposition who 
take an interest in the matter have not 
failed to go before them and fully to ex- 
plain and fairly to defend our views. I 
am bound to say that from my own ex- 
perience I believe that the working 
classes are on our side. When address- 
ing large meetings almost exclusively of 
working men I have never found more 
than one or two dissentient voices to the 
principles to which I have endeavoured 
to obtain assent, although I have been 
addressing audiences composed in a large 
proportion of members of the political 
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Party to which © am opposed. I will not 
enterupon the question in what proportions 
the working classes are divided. As- 
suming that only 1 per cent. of them 
want to make these arrangements, why 
forbid them from making them? My 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
says that he does not forbid them. — He 
has told us again to-night that he is in 
favour of these arrangements, that he is 
most friendly to them. He must mean 
these arrangements which we are dis- 
cussing—for otherwise his argument 
would be irrelevant—namely, arrange- 
ments by which, in return for contracting 
out of the Act by the workman, he 
obtains certain advantages from the 
insurance fund to which his employer 
contributes. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: .The right hon. 
Gentleman must forgive me, but I meant 
nothing of the kind, and I said nothing of 
the kind. What I said was that I was 
in favour of mutual arrangements where- 
by both the employer and the workman 
contributed to a fund from which the 
workman might get compensation for all 
injuries. I did not say I approved of 
arrangements of which contracting out 
was aterm. On the contrary, my argu- 
ment was that contracting out had been 
shown by experience not to be of the 
essence of such arrangements. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Then I 
ean only say that my right hon. Friend’s 
statement that he was friendly to these 
arrangements was not in the slightest 
degree relevant to his argument. His 
argument was that these arrangements 
would not be destroyed by the Bill ; and 
that if they thought they would be 
destroyed, the Government would not be 
inclined to press the Bill. But all these 
arrangements which we have been dis- 
cussing all this time will be destroyed by 
the Bill. The Bill will make illegal any 
such arrangement as that which now 
exists between the London and North 
Western Railway Company and _its 
workmen. When my right hon. Friend 
says he believes these arrangements will 
not be destroyed, perhaps he means that 
he believes some other arrangements will 
be substituted for them. But that is a 
totally different thing, and I do not think 
that is quite a frank way of meeting the 
argument which is addressed to him. I 
say that he told the House that he was 
friendly to these arrangements. Now it 
appears that he is not, and that he 
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intends to destroy them; but he thinks 
that when he has destroyed them, the 
parties to these arrangements will make 
some other and equally good arrangements. 
I say that he is again going back upon 
the statement he has made on every 
occasion on which he has addressed the 
House, in which he puts his opinion as 
to what these people will do against 
their own solemn statement of what they 
will do. In spite of what the Directors 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way have said, the Home Secretary per- 
sists in believing that they wi!l not do 
what they say they will do. Of course, 
he is entitled to hold that opinion if he 
likes, but that will not satisfy the men 
who have entered into these arrangements. 
They do not believe that the company 
will consent to pay these large sums after 
they have lost the one great advantage 
for which they have hitherto expended 
them. That one great advantage has 
been the prevention of litigation with 
their workpeople and the maintenance of 
friendly terms between them. According 
to the Home Secretary, they are to lose 
that and at the same time keep up their 
contributious to the fund. It is clear 
that the Home Secretary does not credit 
the employers of this country with 
common sense if he supposes that they 
are going to carry on business on such a 
system as that. If they are not likely 
to continue the present arrangements, 
what ground has the right hon. Gentle- 
man for supposing that other agreements 
will be made of the kind he suggests ? 
It has been pointed out that where these 
agreements exist at present they affect 
only the liability of the employer for his 
own negligence; but it is well-known 
that the accidents arising from the negli- 
gence of the employer do not amount to 
a mere fractional percentage of the whole 
accidents that occur. Of course, where 
the employer, by taking some particular 
precaution, can save life, he would be an 
absolute scoundrel if he did not take that 
precaution ; consequently, the accidents 
which now occur, and which are due to 
the negligence of the employer, are very 
few indeed, so few that it may well be 
that a company like the Great Eastern 
Railway Company have not thought it 
necessary to take them into account. 
Take the case mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Battersea (Mr. J. Burns) —the 
case of theshunters. Accidents to shunters 
have, I believe, hardly ever been of such 
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a character as to form a ground for 
damages where anaction has been brought, 
because in almost every case it has been 
shown that the accident was due either 
to the negligence of another workman or 
to the contributory negligence of the 
poor man who was injured. The Bill of 
the Government, undoubtedly, in all cases 
in which the accident is due to the 
negligence of a fellow-workman, would 
give aright of action. The number of 
cases would, therefore, be very much 
larger, and the company would be no 
longer able to treat the matter as of no 
importance. My own conviction is, that 
if this Bill passes its present shape you 
will not only destroy the existing ar- 
rangements, but you will prevent the 
possibility of future arrangements. The 
hon. Member for Wansbeck (Mr. Fen- 
wick) admits that he does not want these 
arrangements, whereby without the aid 
of the law provision is made for all 
accidents. 

Mr. FENWICK: I am not sure, but I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman is pro- 
vided with evidence on that point, because, 
to the best of my knowledge, I never said 
80. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think 
my hon. Friend said so this evening. 
What I say is, that my hon. Friend 
does not desire that these arrangements 
should be continued whereby without 
legislation these advantages are secured 
to working men. ‘That was undoubtedly 
the whole of his argument. At all events, 
those who believe, as I do, that it is of 
infinitely greater importance to the work- 
ing classes that they should get universal 
compensation than that any further re- 
sponsibility than already lies upon the 
employer should be attempted to be 
placed on his shoulders will not accept 
that argument. ‘They will feel that a 
policy such as that would be fatal to the 
real interests of the workmen. While I 
would not give anything for such an 
Amendment as that of the hon. Member 
for Rugby (Mr. Cobb), which would only 
leave the matter hung up for three years 
unsettled, and would certainly not permit 
of any future arrangements being made, on 
the other hand, I do hope that even now, 
at the last moment, the House of Com- 
mons may see fit to agree in principle 
with the Amendment which has come 
down from the House of Lords, and in 
which it cannot be denied there is an 
adequate substitute for the compensation 
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provided under the Bill. I admit that 
there was something in the argument of 
the Home Secretary when the Amend- 
ment of Lord Dudley was first before the 
House. It was said that the contribution 
of the employer was too small. The 
House of Lords have now met that ob- 
jection, and have raised the amount of the 
employer’s contribution from one-quarter 
to one-third. My right hon. Friend also 
complained that under the Amendment 
the establishment of bogus funds might 
be possible. That is provided for in the 
amended Amendment, because in that he 
will find that wherever the fund is in- 
sufficient for the purpose, and the em- 
ployer is unwilling to make up the 
deficiency, the workman shall, necessarily 
ipso facto, fall back on all the rights 
which are conferred upon him by the Bill, 
so that in no circumstances can he be 
worse off, while he may be much better 
off than under the Bill. I think the issue 
under these circumstances is a very 
broad one. It is whether those who are 
going to have all the advantages of this 
Bill will not be satisfied to take them, 
unless they can prevent a certain number 
of their fellows from getting advantages 
outside it? Nobody will be deprived of 
auy of the advantages of this Bill by 
Lord Dudley’s Amendment. On _ the 
other hand, if that Amendment is not 
passed there are many workmen in this 
country wao will find themselves deprived 
of advantages which they know perfectly 
well how to appreciate. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, he 
supposed the Amendment had been put 
forward in the interests of Party exigen- 
cies. Personally, he should have pre- 
ferred no such arrangement, and he 
assured the House that the bulk of work- 
men, whether belonging to Trades Unions 
or to Friendly Societies, were united in 
opposition to the principle of contracting 
out, and did not desire that it should be re- 
cognised for three years, or even for three 
months. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham had told 
them no man had a right to assume that 
he was the Representative of the work- 
ing class opinion in that House. Pos- 
sibly, he was correct in saying so, but he 
might add that if he wanted to know 
the political opinions of Birmingham he 
would have said that the right hon. 
Gentleman, by virtue of his majority at 
the last Election, represented those 
opinions with fair accuracy. But at the 
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same time, if he wanted to know the 
opinions of the working classes of Bir- 
mingham, irrespective of politics, he 
would go to the Trades Council, to which, 
on industrial questions, he would defer, 
just as much as he would defer on the 
political opinions of Birmingham to the 
right hon. Gentleman. Now, it seemed 
to him that the balance of Party advan- 
tage rested in rejecting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member tor Rugby, and he 
regretted that the Government had ac- 
cepted this proposal to compromise with 
the other place, for he believed that if 
the Bill were dropped in consequence of 
its mutilation by the House of Lords 
they would be able to pass an even 
stronger Bill after the next General 
Election. Representing, as he claimed 
to do, some, at any rate, of the working 
classes, he ventured to tell the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham that the workmen ccntended 
that mutual insurance fostered neglect 
and inefficient inspection of machinery ; 
and they objected to the co-operation of 
masters in the establishment and main- 
tenance of insurance schemes. It surely 


| would not be suggested that the House 


of Lords had a greater right to speak 
with authority on these questions than 
the Trades Union Congress. There was 
no comparison on that point between the 
two bodies. As to the masters, their chief 
object in co-operating in these schemes 
was to chloroform their workmen by the 
agency of these Societies against those 
“cruel organisations "—Trades Unions. 
It was to him a matter of extreme regret 
that the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham no longer took the same view as he 
expressed in 1884. He must apologise 
for referring to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s utterances in that year, for he did 
not believe in statesmanship by Press- 
cutting agency. Still, at times, it was 
convenient to refer to past speeches, and 
he wished to say that when the right 
hon. Gentleman made his brilliant speech 
in that year on the Merchant Shipping 
Billevery workman who spoke the English 
tongue cordially agreed with the senti- 
ments to which he gave such forcible 
expression. The Duke of Argyll, as 
quoted by the right hon, Member in 1884, 
inconnection with the Merchant Shipping 
Bill, had stated that care for life was less 
eager and wakeful than care for property, 
and that insurance relaxed the motives of 
self-interest, which were the strongest 
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incitements to precaution. The right 
hon. Gentleman went one better than that, 
and declared that legislators were begin- 
ning to realise that to promote security it 
was necessary to give to all persons con- 
cerned a direct personal and direct pecu- 
niary interest in its maintenance. Well, if 
they established Mutual Insurance Socie- 
ties into which workmen would be forced 
against their will they destroyed that 
direct personal and pecuniary interest. 
It was all very well to talk about a two- 
thirds majority being required before 
contracting out was possible, but there 
were plenty of ways of securing that 
majority. They had, for instance, only 
to call a meeting of railway employés, to 
place a Director in the chair, to pack the 
gathering with stationmasters, inspec- 
tors, foremen, and gangers, and, worst of 
all, with men whose one idea was to get 
promotion ; they wanted only a polite 
speech from the chairman pointing out 
that it would be to the interest of the 
men to contract out, and their end was 
attained. They might have a secret 
ballot, but it would prove a farce. In 
these days the men were brought into 
daily contact with Directors, managers, 
and foremen ; and secrecy on these ques- 
tions was practically impossible, even if 
it could be ensured on other social and 
political questions. What was the effect 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speeches 
in 1884? Although, unfortunately, his 
Bill did not pass, it had the same effect 
as would ensue from the passing of this 
Employers’ Liability Bill; and to the 
right hon. Gentleman more than to any 
other man was credit due for having 
reduced the deaths and casualties which 
he then attributed to the over-insurance 
and under-manning of ships. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
under-manning. 

Mr. J. BURNS said, that interrup- 
tion only strengthened his point. The 
right hon. Gentleman attributed these 
deaths to over-insurance, but he also, in 
a later part of his speech, referred to the 
subject of under-manning. The fact re- 
mained, that in 1884 the number of 
deaths from wrecks and of casualties 
was three and a half times as many as at 
the present time ; and he ventured to 
assert that if this Bill were passed with- 
out the Lords Amendment it would 
make masters put their ships and 
machinery in order, and lead to salutary 
results, just as the speeches of the right 
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hon. Gentleman effected good in 1884. 
It had been said that this Bill would not 
reduce the;number of shunters’ accidents ; 
but he was convinced that if the London 
and North Western Company were to 
employ more shunters, paying their 
wages with the £22,000 which they now 
contributed to their mutual insurance 
fund, the number of accidents would 
soon be reduced by 50 per cent. How 
could the right hon. Gentleman recoucile 
his reactionary attitude of to-day with 
his declarations of 1884? How could he 
reconcile his present disparaging state- 
ments as to Trades Unionism with the 
eloquent words he used to Mr. Har- 
ford’s deputation of railway servants, 
who asked for an Employers’ Liability 
Bill plus non-contracting out? The 
right hon. Gentleman on that occasion 
agreed with the deputation ; why had he 
since altered his views? Now he came 
to another speech. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dublin University 
seemed to think that the Irish Members 
had no right to vote upon this question, on 
the ground that the Bill did not apply to 
Treland to the same extent as to England ; 
but if it was wrong for them to vote, it 
must be equally wrong for theConservative 
Members for agricultural constituencies, 
aud they would, he hoped, abstain. What 
were the reasons advanced by the right 
hon. Member for Dublin University for the 
vote he was about to give? He did not 
represent docker or engineer; but he 
happened to be one of the Directors of 
the London and North Western. Would 
he vote in his capacity as Member for 
Dublin University ? Not at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman and himself were 
in precisely the same position—one was 
as much an agitator on this question as 
the other—and, therefore, the soouer they 
both left off talking about disinterested- 
ness the better. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition, in his 
temperate speech, which offered a marked 
contrast to the speech of the Leader of 
the Opposition in another place, had 
referred to himself as the Representative 
of a great Lancashire industrial constitu- 
ency. Undoubtedly, the operatives of Lan- 
cashire supported Conservative views toa 
greater extent than those in other parts of 
Great Britain; but he doubted greatly 
whether the right hon. Gentleman repre- 
sented the views of the textile operatives 
of Lancashire when he supported the prin- 
ciple of contracting out, and surely it 
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would not be said that on this point the 
Leader of the Opposition was more re- 
presentative of the textile operatives’ 
mind than Mr, Mawdesley, and the whole 
of the Lancashire textile Trades Union. 
No workmen in the Trade Union move- 
ment had been more persistent opponents 
of that principle than the very operatives 
whom the right hon. Gentleman repre- 
sented politically. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to the three years" 
time limit of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby as a proposal that 
would do no good; that it was but a mere 
pretence at compromise. The fact was, 
that three years was too long a 
period of grace to give the men of the 
London and North Western Railway. It 
was far more generous treatment than they 
deserved, because, to speak frankly and 
strongly, these men had been the industrial 
Judas Iscariots to the rest of the working 
classes and to the working-class move- 
ment. It was said that when certain 
people fell out honest men would get 
their rights. It was evident that long 
before the three years had expired they 
would see those railway men coming for- 
ward to ask for the abolition of con- 
tracting out, for at a meeting of many of 
the men on the previous evening at 
Camden Town a resolution was carried, 
by two to one, against the continuance of 
the present system, and in favour of the 
Government measure. With regard to 
the Amendment of Lord Dudley in 
another place, if that were carried, con- 
tracting out would be universally ex- 
tended, and many of the Unions and 
Friendly Societies connected with the 
Organisations of unskilled labourers 
would no longer be able to exist. He 
hoped, therefore, that. this standing in- 
centive to universal contracting out would 
be resisted by the Government, and that 
the Government, if they could see their 
way to do so, would reduce the three 
years’ limit to two years, or even to 
one year. He was perfectly convinced 
that if the other House rejected 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby—which did not at all vitiate the 
principle of the Bill—if the Lords in- 
sisted by such a course of action in 
causing the Bill to be dropped, he could 
assure the Leader of the Opposition that 
the Trade Unionists, who numbered 
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1,500,000, would be joined by a combina- 
tion more serious both in numbers and 
influence—by the 
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members. For these men believed that 
the real object of the masters in promo- 
ting the mutual insurance schemes was 
to prejudice the workmen, to damage the 
Friendly Societies, and to injure the 
cause of Trade Unionism, which had for 
its object the raising of wages and the 
reduction of the hours of labour. Though 
he did not pretend to be a prophet, he 
would make one prediction, If the 
Opposition should sueceed in throwing 
out the Bill in another place, and the Go- 
vernment resolved, as he hoped they 
would do, to stick to the measuré, and to 
fight the House of Lords aud the Oppo- 
sition on the question, they would increase 
their present prospective majority of 20 
or 30 at the next Election to 100 or 150, 
A sure way of achieving that result was 
to get “that cruel combination” of the 
House of Lords on the one side, and the 
industrial Judas Iseariots on the other, to 
throw out the Bill, which was a distinct 
advantage to the working classes. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) said, that he did not 
intend to detain the House by any 
lengthened observations; but he wished to 
say at once that he was decidedly in favour 
of the Amendment. A great deal had 
been said by hon. Gentlemen opposed to 
the Employers’ Liability Bill to the 
effect that he and others were keeping 
the men from their insurance funds, and 
by doing so were imposing an injustice 


on a section of the working men. He 
did not believe that there was any 


section of the working men of this 
country opposed to the Bill. He had 
watched many of the movements got up 
for the purpose of getting resolutions 
against the Bill, and he had found, in 
almost every case, that the movers in 
these movements were men in the pay of 
the Railway Companies, and not in the 
pay of the workmen at all. They were 
men who received their wages direct from 
the Railway Companies to go round the 
country advising the working men that it 
would be more beneficial to them to con- 
tract out of the Act. The reason he 
supported the Amendment was, that he 
knew that a large number of workers 
were members of Insurance Clubs, and 
that if they ceased to be members 
to-morrow, they would be left with 
out that protection from accidents 
which the Employers’ Liability Bill 
would give. These men were in 
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a different position from the men who 
were members of Friendly Societies. He 
was prepared to say that the bulk of the 
men of the London and North Western 
Railway were not members of any 
Friendly Society. They had to depend 
entirely on their insurance fund ; and it 
was for that reason that he supported the 
Amendment which allowed three years 
to enable these men, if their employers 
desired to withdraw their contributions, to 
establish their Friendly Societies, and 
get the protection for them which other 
workmen enjoyed. A great deal had 
been said about meetings held in various 
parts of the country for and against the 
Bill. He had addressed more meetings 
during the past five weeks than any 
other Member of the House—meetings in 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Newport, and in 
various towns in the North of England 
and Scotland—meetings which were 
eutirely composed of working men, and at 
every one of which the working men 
were unanimously in their opinion against 
contracting out. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham and the Leader 
of the Opposition had told the House 
that they had addressed large meetings 
at which they expressed their views on 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, and at 
which they were favourably received by 
the working men. He had read with 
considerable interest the speeches of those 
gentlemen; and he noticed that every 
time they spoke on this subject they 
said that what they were in favour 
of was not the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, but a measure which would 
cover all cases of accident. That 
was, no doubt, a very tempting bait to 
hold out to meetings of working men. 
They said, “ We are not in favour of the 
Government Bill, but we are in favour of 
covering all accidents, so that you may 
get compensation for all accidents with- 
out having to call in the lawyer.” He 
was certain that if the Leader of the 
Opposition had declared in plain language 
to the working men who attended his 
meetings that he meant an insurance fund 
for which the working man who had been 
injured would receive a small weekly sum, 
the working men would have opposed 
any such scheme. He was glad to hear 
the hon. Member for Battersea dealing 
with the right hon. Gentleman for West 
Birmingham. He remembered, in 1884, 
when the right hon. Gentleman created 
such a sensation in the country on this 
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question of insurance, that he attended 
some of the right hon. Gentleman's meet- 
ings. He had heard him declare that the 
only way to prevent loss of life at sea 
was to do away with the insurance placed 
upon ships, and it was in consequence of 
that attitude of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the shipowners stirred up an 
agitation against the Bill which he 
introduced, and which was shelved in 


favour of a Royal Commission. The 
right hon. Gentleman was now all 
for insurance. That seemed inconsis- 


tent on his part. He wished to tell 
the Government that they had nothing 
to fear upon this question. —The Members 
of the Opposition would find, to their 
sorrow, that the working men on whom 
they were depending to uphold the 
system of contracting out were rotten 
reeds. They would find that their attitude 
towards this Bill would not help them in 
the estimation of the working classes, 
because he was confident that every man 
in this country who was a Trades 
Unionist was opposed to the principle 
of contracting out. It had been said 
that the Trades Unions did not represent 
the bulk of the working men of the 
country. He was prepared to say that 
the Trades Unions by a large majority 
represented the working class feeling of 
this country. The question must not be 
judged from the number of men repre- 
sented at the Trades Congress in any 
year. It had been said that 1,500,000 
men were represented at the Congress, 
but there were huudreds and thousands 
of working men besides who were not 
represented at the Congress, because 
their Societies were not sufficiently large 
to send delegates to represeut them. He 
believed that he should be safe in saying 
that there were no less than 250,000 
working men, besides the 1,500,000, who 
were indirectly represented at the Con- 
gress. Then there were also thousands 
of working men who were guided by the 
opinions of the Trades Unions; while 
there were -only 100,000 or 150,000 men 
altogether who were in favour of con- 
tracting out. For these reasons he had 
great pleasure in supporting the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) said, he rose 
to support the Amendments which had 
been inserted in this measure in the Upper 
House, and he wished to explain his 
position, and to give any reasons why he 
cordially supported the great principle 
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which was apparently at issue between 
the two Houses. He had the honour to 
represent a city which, though some- 
what small in point of numbers, cou- 
tained a large number proportionately of 
railway men and employés, and it had 
been his pleasure and his duty to meet 
the majority of them recently at social 
gatherings, when this question of para- 
mount importance naturally came under 
discussion. So far he had not received a 
single request, either verbal or otherwise, 
to oppose the principle of “ contrac- 
ting out,” which appeared to him to be 
in thorough accord with the wishes of 
the more intelligent of the working 
classes. To the best of his belief the 
London and South Western had no 
mutual insurance fund such as the London 
and North Western had, consequently 
the desire, so far as the men were con- 
cerned, was to uphold the freedom of 
contract, and to make similar provision 
for themselves, such as their more for- 
tunate confréres on the London and 
North Western system had been able to 
develop and to maintain with such 
successful results. He deplored the 
attempt to make political capital out of 
trade disputes, and it did seem extra- 
ordinary that this particular question 
should be made a Party one, and an 
attempt introduced to deprecate the 
action of the other branch of the Legis- 
lature when they were merely contending 
for the right of freedom of contracts, the 
discouragement of unnecessary litigation, 
and the provision for all kinds of acci- 
dents, without the consideration of legal 
responsibility, and the doctrine of con- 
tributory negligence. Under this Bill, 
as amended in another place, every work- 
ing man in the United Kingdom had the 
absolute right to every advantage it 
offered, and had the option of relinquish- 
ing that right only when he could make 
a better bargain for himself by means of 
a mutual or domestic insurance scheme. 
He fully believed that it was to the in- 
terests of the working man generally to 
have the option of contracting out, for 
he was confident it was more desirable 
to obtain compensation by voluntary 
effort, and by a system of mutual in- 
surance, rather than by going to law and 
enriching the lawyers, for any system of 
insurance was preferable to litigation. 
His point was this—that by an Act of 
Parliament there would always be a legal 
defence of some kind set up in the cases 
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of accidents which had occurred without 
definite or actual carelessness, whereas 
by a system of insurance every victim at 
once received his quota, and in the un- 
fortunate event of his death his relations 
got compensation. He was wellaware that 
the Trades Unions were opposed to the 
Amendment inserted by Lord Dudley, 
and the only reason that could be sug- 
gested why they, or rather their official 
bodies, should oppose the principle is 
either that they, the officials, had formed 
a political alliance with Her Majesty’s 
Government or that they desired to force a 
larger number of men into their Unions 
to give them additional strength and 
funds to act as a prosecuting Society 
against the various Insurance Companies 
in which the employers would perforce 
be compelled to protect themselves. 
Under the present system it appeared to 
him—and he would venture respectfully 
to draw the attention of the House to it— 
the provision of a common insurance fund, 
complying with the requirements of the 
Board of Trade, worked by a Joint 
Board of masters and men, and giving 
relief to all kinds of injuries and providing 
for the widow and orphans, was a better 
policy in the interests of labour than the 
absolute necessity of being forced into 
costly litigation before any sum could 
be recovered. Lord Farrer, speaking in 
another place, with the experience of a 
lifetime devoted to the interests of his 
Party and of the working classes, had 
shown in the Upper House, and in the 
London County Council, that he did not 
permit common sense and experience to 
be blinded by Party prejudice or to con- 
trovert the facts of every-day life at the 
behests of the Trades Union leaders. In 
his able speech in another place, in setting 
out the folly of passing this measure as 
insisted upon by the Government, his 
Lordship pointed out what would be the 
result of their policy upon the ‘employers 
and the position foreed by the Govern- 
ment upon the employé. Not being a 
lawyer, he had no right to suggest to the 
House what the defences to the new pro- 
visions would bei; but he had seen and 
read sufficient of the proceedings, as _re- 
corded in the Press, to know how often 
verdicts under the old Act had been set 
aside, on the ground of some legal quibble 
or technicality. He could quote a case 
of a working man, who had obtained a 
verdict for £50, who was brought before 
the Divisional Court; that Court con- 
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firmed the previous judgment, and only 
allowed an appeal on condition that the 
man was allowed £1 a week till the appeal 
was heard. The company in question 
carried the appeal to the House of Lords, 
with the result that the verdict of the 
County Court and of the Divisional 
Court was reversed. The £50 originally 
awarded to the plaintiff had long since 
been exhausted in the passage of the 
Bill from Court to Court, and the defen- 
dant’s solicitors naturally had a heavy 
bill of costs to pay, whilst the plaintiff 
had to appear before the House of Lords 
in forma pauperis, That was only one 
illustration of the folly of forcing men 
into the Law Courts when they might 
obtain compensation by a policy of 
mutual or domestic insurance. Lord 
Farrer made it clear that this measure 
would force every employer to vote out- 
side Insurance Companies, with the usual 
result. As his Lordship pointed out, the 
conduct of defence in an action for 
damages would not rest with the em- 
ployer, who might conceivably have a 
heart, but with the Insurance Companies. 
Hon. Members did not need to be re- 
minded that companies and Corporations 
did not possess a heart or a soul—they 
had only their duty to their shareholders 
to consider. In nine cases out of ten the 
cases would be fought, and the working 
man would, even when he gained a ver- 
dict, be considerably out of pocket in 
fighting a wealthy company, whose very 
existence and profits depended upon the 
number of actions they were able success- 
fully to resist, whereas the clause which 
had been again inserted in another place, 
and was likely to be adhered to, might 
well be termed a policy of domestic 
insurance : which had no office expenses 
to defray, no Directors’ salaries to pro- 
vide, no dividends for those who found 
the money, as the provision made by 
masters and men would in itself increase 
for their own benefit ; and no better illus- 
tration could be shown of their wisdom 
than by the large amount of nearly 
£350,000 which stood to the credit of 
one branch of the Welsh Miners’ Pro- 
vident Society, whilst the Durham 
miners, who preferred to take their 
chance under the Act and not to join in 
a common fund, found themselves very 
much out of pocket, and had been success- 
ful in but few cases which they had brought 
against the masters who employed them. 
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If ever there was a case where Party 
prejudice had been brought to bear 
against that common sense and practical 
experience it has now ; and he earnestly 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of this measure to assume a more 
conciliatory attitude, to dissociate him- 
self from those who were endeavouring 
to bind him a siave to their chariot 
wheels, and who were seeking to raise a 
Party cry against the other branch of the 
Legislature, and he would thereby foster 
and encourage that mutual policy of self- 
help and domestic insurance which had 
received the sanction and the support of 
so large a number of the leading Mem- 
bers of this House. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, he was glad to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for Battersea repeat, though in a 
somewhat more flowery way, the reason 
which he had given during the Committee 
stage of the Bill for the attitude taken 
up by the Trades Unions in regard to 
this clause. The hon. Member said that 
the masters wauted to chloroform the 
workmen against the Trades Unions. In 
the Committee stage the hon. Member 
had said more bluntly that where those 
mutual arrangements between master and 
workmen existed the Trades Unions did 
not flourish. Many reasons had been 
advanced against contracting out, but 
they might all be reduced to this one and 
sole reason—that these mutual insurance 
schemes brought such goodwill between 
masters and men that the Trades Unions 
found it difficult to prosper. He had 
always been a friend to Trades Unions. 
He had recognised for many years the 
very important work they had accom- 
plished in raising the condition of the 
industrial classes, and he was not at all 


sure that if the Mutual Insurance 
Societies were going to destroy the 


Trades Unions, he would not rather have 
the Trades Unions than the Insurance 
Societies. But he had some oppor- 
tunities of asserting the feelings of the 
working classes, and he believed that 
in this matter the Trades Unions had 
made a mistake; that they were 
stretching almost to breaking point the 
allegiance of their supporters ; that they 
had in a number of ways recently been 
exercising an authority which had been 
felt hardly by their members ; and that 
they were now making the biggest mis- 
take of all in bringing pressure to bear 
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successfully on the Government to pre- 
vent the spread of this mutual assurance 
system simply and solely because that 
system tended to weaken their ranks. 
He believed that this action of the 
Trades Unions would tend still further to 
make their influence felt, for the Unionist 
Party, in upholding the right to contract 
out, were supported by two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the working classes of 
the country. But the words “ contract- 
ing out” were really a misnomer as a 
description of what the Unionist Party 
were contending for. They were not 
contending for contracting out in the 
ordinary seuse of the words. No one 
desired to leave a single working man 
free to rid himself of the benefits of the 
Act. What they desired was, that the 
working men should be allowed in the 
future, as in the past, to make the best 
terms they could, and to obtain by 
mutual arrangements greater benefits 
than this Bill proposed to confer on them. 
That was what the Unionist Party con- 
tended for, and, that being so, they were 
opposed to the Amendment before the 
House. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 215; 
Noes 213.—(Division List, No. 435.) 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I beg, Sir, to move 
the omission from the clause of the 
whole of Sub-section (3), and I trust, as 
the question in all its aspects has been 
so fully debated already in the course of 
the evening, there may be a disposition 
to take a Division at once. 

Amendment proposed to the Lords 
Amendment, to leave out Sub-section (3). 
—(Mr. Asquith.) 

Question put, “That Sub-section (3) 
stand part of the Lords Amendment.” 

The House divided :— Ayes 197 ; 
Noes 219.—( Division List, No. 436.) 

Mr. ASQUITH : On Sub-section (4) 
I move to omit, in the third line, 
all the words from the word “and” to 
the end of the sub-section. This is 


consequential upon what the House has 
already done. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This is a 
consequential Amendment ; and perhaps 
I may express the opinion that we should 
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take the Divisions that have been taken 
as representing the views of the House, 
and not take any other Division. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words from the word “con- 
straint,” in line 3 of Sub-section (4), to the end 
of the Lords Amendment.—( Mr. Asquith.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Sub-section.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. W. B. McLAREN: May I ask 
what the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to do with Clause 13? That is incon- 
sistent with what has been done. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot do any- 
thing but deal with the Lords Amend- 
ments. 


Lords Amendment, as amended, agreed 
to. 


Remaining Lords Amendments agreed 
to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to—Local Go- 
vernment (England and Wales) Bill, 
with Amendments. 

That they have passed a Bill, in- 
tituled, “ An Act to confirm certain Acts 
of Colonial Legislatures [Colonial Acts 
Confirmation Bill TToda.4 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 
483. ] 


COLONIAL ACTS CONFIRMATION BILL 
(LORDS. ] 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 484.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn till Thurs- 
day,—(Mr. Marjoribanks,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at ten minutes 
before Eight o’clock till Thursday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 15th February 1894. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Returned from the Commons with one 
of the further Amendments made by the 
Lords, agreed to, without Amendment ; 
and with the remaining Amendment 
made by the Lords, agreed to, with 
Amendments : The said Amendments to 
be printed; and to be considered on 
Monday next. (No. 302.) 


House adjourned at half past Four o'clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past Four o'clock, 


eres 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 15th February, 1894. 





QUESTIONS. 


POSTCARDS WITH ADHESIVE STAMPS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will state the nature of the 
obstacle to the transmission by post, as 
postcards, of any cards of the prescribed 
size bearing an adhesive halfpenny stamp ; 
and whether such obstacle arises from the 
terms of the contract made with the 
firm which manufactures Post Office 
stationery ; and, if so, whether any 
attempt has been made to arrange a com- 
promise with that firm, or whether a 
compromise can be arranged so as to 
allow of the concession to the public of 
the boon in question ? 


THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
I can only refer the hon. Member to the 
answer which I gave on this subject to 
@ question put to me on the 22nd of 
December last. The contract was made 
by the Treasury under the late Govern- 
ment, and the matter, is, therefore, within 
the province of that Department. 
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THE “COSTA RICA PACKET.” 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 

beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been drawn to the Report of the Select 
Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales to inquire 
into the case of the Costa Rica Packet; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
observed that the Select Committee have 
reported strongly in favour of the prompt 
recognition of the claims to compensa- 
tion submitted to the Government of the 
Hague ov behalf of the captain, the 
owners, and the crew; and whether, 
having regard to the additional and 
weighty evidence appended to the Report 
of the Select Committee, and to the re- 
commendations of the Committee founded 
upon that evidence, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will re-consider their attitude 
in the matter, and not limit the claims 
for compensation upon the Government 
of the Hague to that arising out of the 
captain’s unwarrantable arrest and deten- 
tion ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee is now under consideration, and 
has been referred for the opinion of the 
Law Officers. 


SHIPS’ BOATS. 

Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty why ships’ 
boats are not included with the ships 
built by private contract ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rus ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuutrLeworta, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): Ships’ boats for 
the Royal Navy are of special types. 
They are not, as a rule, built for par- 
ticular ships, but issued or appropriated 
as required. It is found advantageous 
to make separate contracts for boats, 
usually in considerable numbers. 


THE CLERICAL ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE ADMIRALTY. 
Mr.STEWART WALLACE (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty will he ex- 
plain why it is that the Admiralty is the 
only large Department which has not 
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determined its normal clerical establish- 
ment, m accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments and the Treasury 
Minute of 10th August, 1889; and 
what, if any, is the special reason why 
the Admiralty has not complied with 
this recommendation, which has been 
acted upon by all other Public Depart- 
ments ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The normal clerical establishment of the 
Admiralty has not hitherto been deter- 
mined, because it has been found possible 
to curtail the Higher Division as 
vacancies occurred. The recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission have been 
kept in mind, and since the issue of the 
Treasury Minute quoted, the number of 
Higher Division clerkships has been re- 
duced by 19. The Admiralty and 
Treasury are in communication on the 
whole subject. 


Continuous 





THE “WARINA” INCIDENT. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
any communication has yet been received 
from the French Government in explana- 
tion of the so-called “ Warina” incident 
in West Africa; and, if so, whether he 
can state the purport of it to the House ? 

Sir E. GREY : The French Govern- 
ment have informed us that they have 
called for information from their officers. 
Meanwhile, their Consul at Sierra Leone 
is about to examine, in concert with the 
British Authorities, wounded Senegalese 
who came to the coast with the British 
force. 


GERMANY AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he can say 
whether the Germar Government have 
quite recently appointed, or have decided 
to appoint, a Commission to consider 
measures for the purpose of raising and 
establishing the value of silver; and, if 
s0, is he in a position to say what are 
the terms of Reference to that Com- 
mission ? 


Sir E. GREY: I have seen a state- 
ment in the newspapers to this effect. 
We have no official information at pre- 
sent, but inquiry will be made. 
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Trades. 


FLITWICK SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether the 
school buildings begun by the late Flit- 
wick School Board under the sanction of 
the Department in December, 1892, are 
still uncompleted ; whether the present 
School Board discontinued the construc- 
tion of those buildings and forfeited a 
sum exceeding £600 to the builder for 
cancelling his contract; whether the 
Department threatened to declare the 
Board a Board in default if the buildings 
were not carried out by the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1893; what is the cause of the 
delay on the part of the Department in 
carrying out its decision ; and what steps 
the Department contemplate taking in 
order to put an eod to such an incon- 
venient state of affairs and to prevent 
further heavy losses to the ratepayers of 
Flitwick ? 

Tur VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The first three paragraphs 
of the hon. Member’s question are sub- 
stantially correct. The reason for the 
delay is, that at the last moment the 
Board submitted further proposals to the 
Department, and I am now considering, 
after reference to the Inspector, whether 
these proposals can be accepted as satis- 
factory. 


CONTINUOUS TRADES. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for the Northwich Division of 
Cheshire, I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether be can state 
what trades involve incessant day and 
night work, and can therefore be rightly 
described as continuous in their nature ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I am unable to give a full 
and exhaustive list of the trades, and 
sections of trades, which involve in- 
cessant day and night work. My hon. 
Friend, however, will find a good deal of 
information on the subject in the volumes 
issued by the Royal Commission on 
Labour, giving the replies received from 
Trade Associations and others to ques- 
tions submitted by the Commission. 
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The Irish 


MEASLES IN COUNTY KILDARE. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the executive sanitary 
officer for the dispensary district of Leix- 
lip, County Kildare, in view of the out- 
break of an epidemic of measles in an 
adjoining county, in the month of 
August, 1893, accompanied by his staff 
of assistants, made a house to house 
inspection in the village of Leixlip for 
the purpose of ascertaining the sanitary 
condition of the premises; and sub- 
sequently furnished the Guardians of the 
Celbridge Poor Law Union with an 
official Report, in which he informed 
them of the dangerous sanitary condition 
of several of the houses; and, if so, 
what steps have the Guardians taken, 
under the Public Health Acts, towards 
having the dangerous nuisances abated, 
so as to safeguard the health and lives 
of the inhabitants of the locality ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I am informed that 
the Guardians of the Celbridge Union 
have called upon the county surveyor to 
report as to the state of the sewerage of 
the village, and as to the best means of 
remedying its defective condition. They 
have also taken steps to abate, as far as 
possible, the other nuisances to which the 
Medical Officer of Health drew attention 
iu his Report. The Report of the 
Medical Officer of Health speaks also of 
the overcrowded state of the dwellings in 
Leixlip, and with respect to this a Pro- 
visional Order is in course of preparation 
by the Local Government Board, having 
in view the erection of 27 houses in the 
dispensary district in which Leixlip is 
situated. 


HOURS OF LABOUR IN DANGEROUS 
TRADES. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART: On be- 
half of the hon. Member for Northwich, 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
consider the advisability of extending the 
proposed legislation, which would give 
the Secretary of State power to deal with 
the unreasonably long hours of labour in 
dangerous trades, and will make it apply 
to all trades involving continuous day and 
night work, in which the hours of labour 
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shall seem to him to be of unreasonable 
and harmful length ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asguitn, Fife, E.): I am not, at the 
present moment, in a position to make 
any definite statement on the subject of 
the proposed legislation; but I can 
assure my hon. Friend that the point to 
which he refers will receive careful 
attention. 


Licensing Law. 


THE WORKING OF THE IRISH 
EDUCATION ACT, 1892. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
consent to the two Returns relating to 
the working of “ ‘The Education (Ireland) 
Act, 1892,” on the Paper for this day ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The communica- 
tion referred to in the first of the two 
Notices of Motion has already been laid 
by me on the Table of the House. The 
grant of the other Return in the form 
sketched by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is at present under consideration. 


THE IRISH LICENSING LAW. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether an 
unusual number of new spirit licences 
have been granted in Ireland at the last 
Michaelmas and Hilary Sessions through 
the voting of newly-appointed Magis- 
trates at the Sessions ; and whether he 
can state the numbers of such licences 
granted at the said Sessions, and at the 
previous Michaelmas and Hilary Sessions 
respectively ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that it would not be possible to obtain 
information as to the voting of individual 
Magistrates on applications for spirit 
licences in Ireland, as the only record 
kept of the result of such applications is 
one stating that they were “ granted” or 
“refused.” With regard to the second 
paragraph, I understand that to procure 
the information desired would necessitate 
correspondence with the several Clerks 
of the Peace and with the Clerks of 
Petty Sessions, and that the compilation 
of the Returns would occupy some time. 
It is for the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to say whether he desires the information 
to be procured, in view of the fact that 
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the voting of individual Magistrates is 
not recorded. 

Mr. CARSON: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman object to a Return, 
according to counties, of the new licences 
granted at these Sessions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
there would be any objection to granting 
such a Return. I will, however, inquire. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) : 
How many of the new Magistrates 
are publicans ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Is it not 
a fact that the Magistrates appointed 
since the present Government came into 
Office amount to only one-tenth of the 
whole number ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think that must 
be quite true. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): Is 
it not a fact that the Conservatives are 
still in a vast majority on every Petty 
Sessions Bench in Ireland ? 


Maintenance of 


[No answer was given. | 


SCOTCH JUDICIAL FACTORS. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether, 
although Section 13 of “The Judicial 
Factors (Scotland) Act, 1889” (52 and 
53 Vic., c. 39), provides that the official 
extract of the Scottish Court appointing 
a judicial factor shall have throughout 
the British Dominions, as well out of 
Scotland as in Scotland, full force and 
effect, the Bank of England declines to 
recognise the official extracts of the 
appointments of judicial factors in Seot- 
land as sufficient warrant to pay over, 
assign, or transfer Bank of England 
Stock, Consols, and the subscribed Stocks 
of Colonial Governments for which it 
acts as agent, standing in the books of 
the Bank of England, from the name of 
the ward to that of any purchaser ; 
whether the Bank declines to allow 
judicial factors to uplift the revenue from 
such funds without an order from an 
English Court; whether English Rail- 
way Companies enjoying statutory 
privileges similarly refuse to recognise 
the Act of 1889; and what steps he 
contemplates taking to enforce the 
statutory provision referred to ? 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrovr, Clackmannan, &c.): It is 
the fact that the Bank of England and 
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the London and North Western Railway 
Company decline to give effect to Section 
13 of the Judicial Factors Act, 1889, as 
stated in the question, founding, in the 
case where the funds belong to minors, 
upon the 22nd section of the National 
Debt Act of 1870, and where they belong 
to lunatics, upon the 13lst section of 
the English Lunacy Act of 1890. I 
consider that the position thus taken up 
is not well-founded in law, and I may 
mention that the Great Western Railway 
Company, and I believe other Companies, 
have transferred and paid upon pro- 
duction of the official extract. The only 
mode in which apparently the matter 
could be brought to a point would be by 
some judicial factor obtaining a Judg- 
ment from a Court of Law; but the 
holders of such an office, frequently ad- 
ministering small estates, are naturally 
averse to adopting such a costly pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. PAUL: Do I understand that 
neither the Bank of England nor the 
English railways have any judgment in 
an English Court of Law on which they 
ean rely ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR : I have never 


heard of any such Judgment. 


MAINTENANCE OF IRISH PAUPERS. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that under the existing law there is 
power given to England and Scotland to 
deport Irish paupers, even those who 
have worked all their lives in these 
countries, to Ireland to be supported in 
the Irish workhouses ; and that in the 
ease of English and Scotch paupers in 
Ireland there is no power given to Ire- 
land to deport such paupers to either 
England or Scotland ; and if he will take 
steps, by the introduction of a Bill or 
otherwise, to remedy this grievance ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Persons born in 
Ireland, and becoming chargeable to the 
rates in England and Scotland, without 
having acquired a settlement in these 
countries, can be removed to Ireland 
irrespective of the time which may have 
elapsed since they left Ireland, and there 
is no power at present to remove paupers 
from Ireland to England or Scotland. I 
have already more than once expressed 
the opinion that the existing law regard- 
ing the deportation of paupers operates 
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with harshness in Ireland. Nor am I 
alone in this opinion, for previous occu- 
pants of my Office have taken the same 
view. I have directed the heads of a 
measure to be framed, and the Govern- 
ment will consider the propriety of in- 
troducing it in the coming Session. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): May I 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that Belfast suffers especially 
from this deportation; aud whether 
there is no way of dealing with it 
except by a special Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe it is 
quite impossible to deal with the matter 
without legislation. I am not aware 
that Belfast is specially affected by the 
grievance. If so, it would be for Belfast 
to consider whether this Parliament 
was best fitted to deal with the ques- 
tion. 


FOREIGN v. HOME-GROWN MEAT. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to the serious allegations 
made in evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Lords as to the extent 
to which American and Colonial beef is 
dressed wholesale and retail as “ best 
Scots ” and English meat ; and whether 
he has undertaken or directed, or intends 
to undertake or direct, inquiry into the 
truth of these allegations, in the in- 
terest of honest trade and British agri- 
culture? In putting the question, I 
should like to express the hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was absent 
on account of illness when I put a similar 
question some time since, is now com- 
pletely convalescent. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I have given 
very careful consideration to the evidence 
to which the hon. Baronet refers, and I 
have been, and still am, in communica- 
tion respecting it with my right hon. 
Friend, within whose jurisdiction ques- 
tions affecting the marking of merchan- 
dise are comprised, I have neither the 
means nor the power myself to undertake 
or direct further inquiry into the allega- 
tions made before the Committee of the 
House of Lords ; but I should be glad to 
receive the particulars of any specific cases 
in which it is alleged that a false trade 
description has been applied to meat, and 
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to confer with my right hon. Friend as 
regards the steps to be taken in such 
cases. x My present impression is, that 
the law as it stands should be sufficient 
to prevent malpractices such as those re- 
ferred to. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he has received re- 
solutions passed by the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society, as well as by other 
Societies of farmers, meeting in Scot- 
land, complaining of the sale of foreign 
meat under the name of British, and 
praying for legislation to check this 
fraudulent practice ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER : I am not aware 
that any resolution has been forwarded 
from the Highland Agricultural Society. 
If it has been sent I am sure every 
attention will be given to it. 

Srr H. MAXWELL: When the right 
hon. Gentleman says the law is sufficient, 
does that mean that the responsibility 
and onus of proving these cases rests 
entirely with those connected with the 
agricultural interest ; and is his Depart- 
ment quite helpless to assist, either by 
information or by inspection, such action 
as may be taken in such cases ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I have already 
explained that I have no means at my 
disposal on the subject, but I am con- 
ferring with the President of the Board 
of Trade on the subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
In the event of any specific cases being 
brought to his notice, is the right hon. 
Gentleman prepared to take action in the 
way of prosecution ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER : I have already 
informed the House that if any specific 
case is brought under my notice I shall 
be very glad to confer with the President 
of the Board of ‘Trade as to the steps to 
be taken. 


Accounts. 


LONDON CHARITY ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) : I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire when the Return as to 
the charities in London, where the trus- 
tees have failed to render the accounts of 
such charities under statute, will be ready 
for issue to Members of this House ; 
and whether the Government will grant 
a further Return of all charities, with 
the names of the trustees who have 
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within the last five years failed to render 
their accounts as provided by statute ? 
THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Extts, Merionethshire): The 
Return referred to in the first paragraph 


. will be ready not later than Monday 


next. ‘The compilation of the Return 
asked for in the second question would 
involve considerable labour, and I regret 
that the Government are unable to under- 
take the work. 

Mr. HOWELL : Is it possible to tell 
the House the number of cases in which 
the Returns have not been given ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I think the hon. 
Member will find the figures in the 
Annual Report of the Commission. 


THE COLLISIONS IN WEST AFRICA. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Paneras, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has any further 
information respecting the unfortunate 
occurences in West Africa, whereby a 
number of British officers and men lost 
their lives in attacks by soldiers in the 
service of France; and whether such 
attacks were made in territories within 
the British sphere of influence ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Both the occurrences are being inquired 
into, and until the inquiries, both as to 
facts and localities, are completed, no 
statement can be made on the subject. 


MINING ROYALTIES. 

Mr. FLEMING (York, W.R., Don- 
caster): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it is his intention, during the next Ses- 
sion, to bring in a Bill to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Mining Royalties ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The question of 
mining statistics is being considered by 
a Departmental Committee of the Home 
Office. The recommendations of the 
Commissioners on the other subjects turn 
so much on legal points relating to 
mining leases, tenants for life, &c., that 
I have submitted this part of the Report 
to the Lord Chancellor for his considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, considering the importance 
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of the subject to the nation, he will give 
a day for the discussion of the Royal 
Commission’s Report on Mining Royalties 
on an early date next Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. FE. Gtapsrong, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): This question 
appears to involve the supposition that 
in the coming Session the Government 
will have to appropriate the time of the 
House, as they were obliged to do toa very 
great extent this Session, and that they 
may, in consequence, fairly be asked to 
provide an opportunity for the discussion 
of a particular subject. But I need not 
say that the House has not yet resolved 
upon any surrender of this kind, or made 
any arrangement for the disposal next 
Session of the time at its command 
between the Government and independent 
Members, and until that question comes 
up for consideration I cannot give my 
hon. Friend an answer without disparage- 
ment to the conduct of business hereafter. 


THE ASSIZES RELIEF ACT. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the Charge delivered by the Lord Chief 
Justice to the Grand Jury at the recent 
Worcester Assizes, when his Lordship 
stated that he had ordered that certain 
prisoners who had been committed to 
Quarter Sessions should be tried at those 
Assizes, observing :—that Judges had 
now come generally to the opinion that 
prisoners should not be committed over 
the Assizes, and mentioning that, at a 
recent meeting of Queen’s Bench Judges, 
they were uvanimously of opinion that 
the lapse of time was one of the special 
circumstances which the Justices were 
justified in taking into account under the 
Assizes Relief Act; whether he will 
take steps to acquaint Magistrates 
throughout the Kingdom with this 
opinion of the Judges as to the meaning 
to be attached to the words “ special 
reasons,” in Section 1 of the Assizes 
Relief Act; and whether, in view of 
such opinion, he will bring in a Bill to 
repeal that Act ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Iam in communi- 
cation with the Lord Chief Justice, and 
have asked him to favour me with an 
authoritative statement of the view which 
he is alleged to have expressed to the 
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Grand Jury. When I receive his answer 
I will consider whether it is possible for 
me to take any, and what, action upon it. 





Green Street Court 


THE CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS TO 
INDIA. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Govern- 
ment of India, on the grounds of economy 
and efficiency, have urged the expediency 
of continuing to convey the troops to and 
from India in troopships either belonging 
to the Royal Navy or to the Indian 
Marine; whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have objected to troopships of the 
Indian Marine conveying the troops ; 
whether transports have been hired when 
Indian Marine troopships were available; 
and whether such proceedings have 
thrown additional cost upon the Indian 
Revenues ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
Russet, North Beds.) : The Govern- 
ment of India, in 1892, recommended 
the course indicated in the right hon. 
Baronet’s question. Since then proposals, 
which it is hoped may meet their views, 
have been made and referred to them ; 
but, as I stated on Tuesday, no decision 
has yet been arrived at. No transports 
have been hired when Indian troopships 
were available, nor has any additional 
cost been thrown upon Indian Revenues 
by such proceedings. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Is it not a fact that the cost of 
conveying troops by private transport is 
nearly half as much again as by public 
troopships ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I am 
sorry to trouble my hon. Friend, but I 
must ask for notice of that question. 


RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War when the 
Report of the Inspector General of Re- 
eruiting will be presented to Parlia- 
ment ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe i - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I hope to present the 
Report of the Inspector General of Re- 
cruiting in about a week or 10 days’ 
time, which appears to be about the 
usual time for its presentation. 
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THE ADMIRALTY ESTABLISHMENT. 
Mr. STEWART WALLACE: I 

beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 

if he will state what reply was given by 
the Admiralty to the Treasury Minute 
of 10th August, 1889, calling for the 
normal establishment ; and what steps 
he proposes to take to cause the Ad- 
miralty to carry out this recommendation, 
which is acted upon by all other Public 

Departments ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Admiralty desired, and, in the 
opinion of the Treasury, reasonably, that 
they might be allowed to postpone the 
formulation of a normal establishment 
for a time until their Upper Division 
had been further reduced ; but they have 
acted in the spirit of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Civil 
Establishments by suppressing no fewer 
than 19 Upper Division vacancies since 
the Treasury Minute referred to. They 
are now preparing a scheme in accord- 
ance with the Treasury Minute. 


MINERAL OILS. 

Cartain HOPE (Linlithgow) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, in view of 
statements which have been made in the 
public Press and elsewhere, as to the 
alleged danger of the present flash point, 
73 deg., of lamp oils sold chiefly amongst 
the poor, the Government will be willing 
to grant an inquiry into the subject of 
the proper legal flash point of mineral 
oils at an early date ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It is impossible to 
deal with this particular point apart from 
the whole question of amended petroleum 
legislation. The matter seems to me to 
be one which could be fittingly investi- 
gated by a Parliamentary Committee 
during the coming Session, with a view 
to legislation. 


GREEN STREET COURTHOUSE, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Ste- 
phen’s Green): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether it has been brought to his 
notice that the contemplated repairs to 
Green Street Courthouse in Dublin, 
which were to have been carried out in 
the year 1893, have not, so far as regards 
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the internal repairs, been as yet com- 
menced ; if he is aware that the Judges 
at the Commission, and the Recorder of 
Dublin, have been obliged to discontinue 
their sittings at this Courthouse in con- 
sequence of its unsanitary and dilapidated 
condition, and that the suitors and pro- 
fessional men have been put to great in- 
convenience by reason of the Recorder 
being obliged to hold the Sessions at a 
Courthouse outside the city ; and if he 
will take steps to insure that the repairs 
will be at once proceeded with and com- 
pleted before the next April sittings of 
the Recorder ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The repairs to 
Green Street Courthouse are being 
carried out by the Dublin Corporation, 
and not by the Government, whose re- 
sponsibility in the matter is confined to 
its'contribution of one-third of the certified 
cost, subject to a fixed maximum. There 
was no undertaking on the part of the 
Corporation to complete the work in the 
year 1893, but the desirability of pro- 
ceeding with all due expedition was 
pointed out to them. The works com- 
menced in September last, when the 
drainage and ventilating works were put 
in hand, and sittings at Green Street 
have since been necessarily discontinued. 
The Nisi Prius Court was assigned for 
the October sittings of the Recorder so 
long as it was available, and his sittings 
have since been held at Kilmainhbam, this 
course being suggested by the Recorder, 
after consultation with the practitioners 
attending his Court, as the least incon- 
venient. The Commission has been held 
in the Four Courts. Any inconvenience 
thus caused to the profession or to the 
public is under the circumstances un- 
avoidable. 


Mr. W. KENNY: Will the Irish 
Government press upon -the Dublin 
Corporation the desirability of proceeding 
with these alterations at once ? 


_ Mr. J. MORLEY : Such representa- 
tions have already been made. 


THE KILLING OF MATABELE INDUNAS 
AT TATI. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether any Report has been 
received on the circumstances under 
which the Indunas were killed at Tati ; 
and whether he will state the conclusions 
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arrived at, or will lay the Report upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Sir H. Loch was 
instructed to order a special inquiry into 
the cireumstances connected with the 
death of the two Indunas at Tati on the 
18th of October last. Major Sawyer, 
Sir H. Loch’s Military Secretary, having 
been sent up to Matabeleland, and the 
witnesses being available while he was 
there, Sir H. Loch instructed him to 
carry out the inquiry. His Report we 
have now received, Under the cireum- 
stances, I think it will be better, instead 
of waiting for the publication of the next 
Matabele Blue Book, to lay the Report 
and the other documents bearing on the 
question as a separate Paper. I think it 
right to say that the Report exonerates 
Colonel Goold-Adams from blame in re- 
gard to this very unfortunate occurrence. 


INDIAN FINANCIAL POLICY. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India if the recent 
sales of drafts on India made by the 
Secretary of State were made after con- 
sultation with the Government of India 
and with its concurrence, or in opposition 
to its wishes ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
recent sales of drafts on India were 
made after the Government of India had 
given a public notice that the Secretary 
of State did not propose to maintain the 
minimum rate of 15}d. for bills. The 
only point of difference was as to the 
exact date at which the proposed change 
should be made. I may, perhaps, take 
this opportunity of pointing out, with 
reference to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s statement on Tuesday last, 
that my right hon Friend, when he re- 
ferred to a duty on the importation of 
silver, was speaking of it solely in rela- 
tion to the Indian currency policy. The 
Government do not contemplate the im- 
position of a special duty on the im- 
portation of silver for the purpose of 
supporting that policy. As regards the 
general financial policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, it would, as [ have already 
said in answer to a question in this 
House, be impossible, even if the finan- 
cial arrangements of the year were 
already decided upon, to give any in- 
formation which would have the effect 
of anticipating the statement to be made 
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in India by the Finance Member of 
Council. 

Sir D. H. MACFARLANE: Are 
we to understand that the Imperial Go- 
vernment undertakes the responsibility 
for Indian finance? Is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer prepared to take the 
responsibility of any deficit arising from 
that control ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I am 
not in a position to say what responsi- 
bility the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will undertake. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Are we to under- 
stand from the hon. Gentleman’s answer 
that the Government do contemplate the 
imposition of an Import Duty for some 
other purpose ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
question is an extremely natural one ; 
but I must adhere strictly to the letter 
of the answer I have given, which the 
right hon. Gentleman will see in the 
morning papers at length to-morrow. 


SOCIALISTIC DEMONSTRATION IN 
LONDON. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that a man 
named Williams, calling ‘himself the 
organiser of the unemployed, headed a 
gang of men on Wednesday last, and 
perambulated some of the West End 
squares, uttering the most violent threats 
against the owners of property there, and 
that, among other things, he is reported 
to have said that it would be a good 
thing if the Duke of Westminster and 
the members of his class were dealt with 
as the French peasants treated Foulon, 
and hanged to lamp-posts with grass in 
their mouths; and whether it is his in- 
tention that this man should be allowed 
to be at large ? 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Westmin- 
ster): At the same time, may I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the language used 
by a man named Williams at a meeting 
of the unemployed in Trafalgar Square, 
on 3rd February, when violence was ad- 
vocated, and those present were advised 
to loot the shops in the neighbourhood ; 
also to the language used by the same 
person on 5th February, when he pro- 
posed to remove the police by “ chemical 
parcel post” ; and whether it is intended 
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by Her Majesty’s Government to take 
any steps to prevent a repetition of such 
language, seeing that one violent collision 
with the police has already occurred ? 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, I should like to ask 
him whether the cause of this disorder 
was not a Report of the Mansion House 
Committee on the Unemployed, which 
describes these men as improvident, idle, 
loafing, or vicious; and whether, in 
view of such aggravation, he will cause 
inquiry to be made into the serious in- 
juries which several men received at the 
hands of the police ? 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I do not think that 
the two parts of the last question refer 
to the same occasion. The hon. Member 
refers to the successful attempt of the 
City police to prevent a procession from 
taking a route other than that which had 
been described. I do not see how any 
Report with reference to the unemployed 
could affect that. With respect to the 
questions on the Paper, I may claim the 
indulgence of the House if, in view of 
the importance of the subject, ny answer 
exceeds the ordinary length. The police 
report to me that the statements in 
Question 34 are partly exaggerated and 
partly inaccurate. The so-called proces- 
sion consisted of a small body of men 
who marched through the City and the 
West End to Hyde Park. They occasion- 
ally sang The Starving Poor of Old 
England, and on passing Grosvenor 
House gave several groans, but they did 
not halt anywhere, nor were any speeches 
made or threats uttered. They were 
accompanied by the police, who state 
that at no time was there any dis- 
order or obstruction which would have 
justified their interference. The re- 
ference to the French Revolution 
and to Foulon was made at a meeting at 
Tower Hill, in the course of a denuncia- 
tion of the House of Lords as an institu- 
tion. Neither the Duke of Westminster 
nor any other Peer was mentioned in 
connection with it. Ata latter part of 
the speech the men were told that they 
would pass the house of the Duke, 
who was described as an “idle vaga- 
bond.” Neither I nor the Commissioner 
of Police have the power to prevent 
processions in the streets, so long as they 
are conducted in a decent and orderly 
manner, If any attempt were made to 
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halt the procession so as to obstruct the 
traffic, or to indulge in demonstrations 
against particular houses or individuals, 
or in any form of disorder, the police are 
instructed at once to break up and dis- 
perse the procession, and there is no 
doubt that they will carry out their 
orders promptly and effectively. As to 
the speeches made by the man Williams 
at Tower Hill and elsewhere, there can 
be no doubt that he has on several occa- 
sions used language inciting to violence, 
such as would render him amenable to 
the Criminal Law. I have not, I think, 
shown any indisposition in cases of 
necessity to take strong measures for the 
protection of public order ; and I shall 
hardly be suspected of any tenderness for 
this person, or of any superstitious dread 
of infringing what in such a connection 
it is absurd to call the right of free 
speech. But the question of prosecuting 
in such cases is one of expediency, which 
can only be properly determined by a full 
knowledge of all the facts and upon a 
review of the general situation as it 
affects public order. I have the advan- 
tage of being advised by police officers 
who in experience and ability are second 
to none in the world, and it is their de- 
liberate opinion, in which I concur, that 
under existing conditions, and up to the 
present moment, a prosecution of this 
man would do much more harm than 
good. They regard him as an insignifi- 
cant person, with no authority or real 
following except a small handful of 
casual loafers, and incapable either by 
himself or by any influence he has with 
others of doing any serious mischief. So 
long as this is the case, a prosecution, 
by giving him fictitious importance, 
would simply be serving his own ends, 
it must be clearly understood that I am 
not in any way fettering our action as 
to the future, and that if at any 
moment the balance of public advantage 
seemed to turn the other way we should 
act accordingly. In the meanwhile, I 
venture to renew an appeal which I made 
some time ago in the interests of public 
order to hon. Members here, and in par- 
ticular to great organs in the Press, not 
to propagate and give prominence to the 
mouthings of these obscure and con- 
temptible ranters, and thereby to create 
the very mischiefs and dangers which 
they cannot be more anxious than I am 
to prevent. They may be sure that the 


Mr. Asquith 
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police are keeping a most vigilant watch, 
and are prepared to anticipate any out- 
break involving risk to life or property. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): May 
I ask whether the reference to Foulon’s 
being hanged to a lamp-post with grass 
in his mouth was not a quotation from 
a speech made by the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is extremely 
likely. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
Have not the French Government in- 
creased the stringency of their Criminal 
Law, in consequence of recent events, in 
the direction of greater stringency, and 
will the right hon. Gentleman follow 
their example ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have read a 
statement in the newspapers as to the 
action of the French Government de- 
scribed by the hon. Member; but we 
must settle our own affairs according to 
our own ideas and to our own local cir- 
cumstances. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF DERELICTS. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he is aware that H.M.S. 
Buzzard, when recently sailing from 
Bermuda to Barbados, had a very narrow 
escape from collision with a floating 
derelict, a brig floating bottom upwards 
with her keel above water; and that 
Commander Browne, of the Buzzard, 
opened fire and endeavoured to sink this 
derelict, but it was left still buoyant and 
a floating danger to other ships ; and in 
view of what might occur if a vessel 
came into collision with the wreck at 
night, the Government intend to take 
any course to destroy the derelict ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Admiralty have no knowledge of the 
incident which the hon. Gentleman's 
question relates. Whenever a derelict is 
found by one of Her Majesty’s ships at 
sea she is bound under the following 
Admiralty Regulation to use her best 
endeavours to destroy it :— 

“Should any of Her Majesty’s ships fall in 
with any waterlogged vessel abandoned at sea, 
and constituting a danger to navigation, the 
same should be examined, and unless it appear 
that the cargo is composed of such large baulks 
of timber as to be of themselves a danger, if 
released to float, or unless the position of the 
wreck is such as to make it probable that she 
may be presently towed into port, every effort 
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Mr. MACDONA: Are not derelicts 
which may be left to be towed into port 
an equal source of danger to our sailors ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Regulation I have read simply con- 
templates the destruction of derelicts 
which could not be towed into port. 


MINISTERS AND CHURCHWARDENS AS 
CHARITY TRUSTEES. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is aware that, by the 5 & 6 Will. IV., 
c. 71, s. 20, the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire concerning charities in Eng- 
land and Wales were empowered in cer- 
tain cases to appoint ministers and 
churchwardens as trustees of charities ; 
whether he can inform the House as to 
the number of charities in which such 
trustees were appointed by the then 
Commissioners, and subsequently ; and 
whether he will consent to lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of all such 
charities, the places, where situate, the 
yearly value of the charity in each case, 
and the names of the present trustees of 
such charities ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
statement contained in the first paragraph 
of the question is correct. With regard 
to the second paragraph, I am informed 
that no information on the point referred 
to has been recorded. I believe that the 
provision in question has been acted upon 
very rarely, and the powers given by it 
expired in March three years ago. I am 
not prepared to grant the Return asked 
for. 


ALLEGED KILLING OF MATABELE 
PRISONERS. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
letter from a trooper in the service of the 
British South Africa Company, published 
in The Pall Mall Gazette, of 9th 
February, in which it is stated that five 
prisoners taken at Shangani were, be- 
cause they were found a nuisance, handed 
over to the native contingent, who 
shot them when the column moved off; 
whether he is aware that substantially 
the same account of this transaction has 
been given by two other troopers, whose 
letters have been published in the public 
Press ; what steps have been taken in the 
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matter; whether there is any punish- 
ment for murder by a British subject in 
Matabeleland other than a severe repri- 
mand from the High Commissioner ; 
whether any steps to secure the punish- 
ment of the persons accessory before the 
fact to this murder would have to be 
taken before the British Magistrate at 
Buluwayo ; who is British Magistrate at 
Buluwayo ; and whether he is in the 
service of the British South Africa 
Company ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to the letter in 
question, purporting to be signed by a 
trooper in the service of the British 
South Africa Company, in which the 
statement is made as set out in the ques- 
tion. In connection with this matter, I 
had also noticed a statement of a much 
graver and more specific character which 
appeared in T'ruth a few days ago, and 
which, purporting to come from an 
officer of the Salisbury Horse, directly 
accused by name certain other officers of 
the column of being accessory to the 
shooting of these same wounded prisoners. 
Both the statements are anonymous, and, 
as such, not entitled to much weight. 
Before taking action, therefore, I was 
waiting until the House met in order 
publicly to ask my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton to supply me 
with the name of his correspondent, of 
whose identity and bona fides he has, of 
course, satisfied himself. This officer 
will, I am entitled to assume, be pre- 
pared to substantiate the very grave 
charges he has made, and IJ therefore 
invite my hon. Friend to give me his 
name. The Secretary of State will then 
send the Correspondence to Sir H. Loch 
with instructions that a careful inquiry 
is to be made into the matter. As re- 
gards the fourth and fifth questions, any 
ease of alleged murder would be brought 
before the Resident Magistrate at 
Buluwayo, who would have power to 
commit for trial but not to try; and 
probably the course that would be pur- 
sued at the present moment would be the 
committal of a murder ease for trial to 
the Court of the Chief Mazistrate of 
British Bechnanaland. The _ British 
Resident Magistrate at Buluwayo is 
Captain Herman Hayman, who was 
appointed by Sir H. Loch under the 
Order in Council of May, 1891. He is 
in the service of the British South Africa 
Company. 


Matabele Prisoners. 


471 South Kensington 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 


I am, of course, in possession of the name 
of the gentleman who wrote to me, but 
obviously I must ask his permission be- 
fore I give the name to my hon. Friend. 
I cannot do it without permission. I 
may point out that the statements made 
by this gentleman are confirmed by 
Captain Francis. In the Pretoria Press 
my hon. Friend will see an interview 
with Captain Francis, in which he con- 
firms the statement. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON: I quite agree 
with my hon. Friend that if his corre- 
spondent has given his name in confidence 
my hon. Friend must communicate with 
him before he can disclose it. But I 
am bound to say that it seems to be 
hardly consistent with what I should 
have thought would be considered 
honourable conduct among officers, for 
one officer to make such grave charges 
anonymously against his fellow-officers 
without being prepared to give his 
name and to support his allegations. 
With regard to the other matter, my hon. 
Friend says that the letter or interview 
with Captain Francis which appears in 
Truth this morning, and which appeared 
originally in the Pretoria Press, coufirms 
the statement of his correspondent ; but 
I must point out that Captain Francis’s 
allegatious affect a totally different 
column. They do not affect the Salis- 
bury column at all. It deals with a 
totally different time and place. It can, 
therefore, hardly be said that these state- 
ments confirm each other. I should like 
(with the permission of the House) to 
add that, whilst the statement ascribed 
to Captain Francis in Truth, that serving 
in Commandant Raaf’s column he was 
instructed to shoot all prisoners, whether 
wounded or not—to shoot, in fact, “all 
the niggers he saw ”’—was copied from 
the Pretoria Press, my hon. Friend 
omitted, no doubt in the exercise of his 
discretion as editor, to publish the 
contrary statement and counter-allega- 
tion of another member of that force, 
Sergeant - Major Davidson, which ap- 
peared in the same number of the same 
journal, and which could not have 
escaped his observation. Sergeant- 
Major Davidson traversed almost every 
statement made by Captain Francis, and 
added— 


“As regards shooting wounded prisoners (or 
prisoners who were not wounded), I never in 
the whole expedition saw a prisoner shot ; on 
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the contrary, I thought that those in command 
were too lenient with them. They used to feed 
them when without food, and, after question- 
ing them, they were told to go to their homes 
and plough their lands. Of course, if Captain 
Francis shot the two prisoners, as he says he 
did, that is his look-out.” 


Museum. 


The same day there appeared in the Cape 
Times statements by Trooper Crichton 
and Captain Griffiths in which they 
absolutely denied, as regards their own 


(column at all events, of which alone they 


had any knowledge, that any prisoner, 
wounded or otherwise, was shot. Captain 
Griffiths further said tbat Captain 
Francis’s statements in the Press are 
“deliberate lies,” and that no prisoner, 
wounded or otherwise, was shot during 
the whole expedition. I must apologise 
to the House for having made so long 
a statement; but I thought that as 
these allegations have been made, it 
was only due to those implicated that 
I should put the counter-statements 
before the House. Let me add that if 
any specific charge can be made against 
officers or men, either in the police or in 
the forces of the Chartered Company, 
we are prepared and desirous to have it in- 
quired into fully; but until we have 
specific facts before us, and also the names 
of those who make these charges, my hon. 
Friend will see himself that any exami- 
nation which we might institute would 
be abortive. Therefore, I hope that he 
will obtain permission to give the name 
of this officer who has made the only 
specific charge that has been made, and 
we will have the circumstances inquired 
into. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have no 
doubt at all that he will be prepared to 
give his name; but when a letter is sent 
to a newspaper, it is impossible for the 
editor to disclose the name of the writer 
until he bas obtained permission. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the pensions recently awarded to 
attendants at the South Kensington 
Museum, who have been retired on 
account of age, have been calculated on 
the amount of wages less the deduction 
imposed and not on the wage-scale of 
their class, contrary to the terms made 
with men and contained in the letter of 
the Lords of the Treasury of 14th 
February, 1891, and contrary to the prac~ 
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tice followed with regard to deductions 
under the Superannuation Act of 1834 ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The pensions 
of these men, like those of all Civil 
servants, are calculated on the rates of 
pay which they receive. This is in 
accordance with the terms offered by the 
Treasury in 1891 to the attendants who 
at that time had no claimto pension. I 
see no analogy between abatements from 
pensionable salary made under the Act 
of 1834 as a contribution to a pension 
fund and the reduction of a non-pension- 
able scale of pay as a condition of the 
grant of pension upon the scale as so 
reduced. 


Overwork on 


NEW FOREIGN BATTLESHIPS. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty at what date 
it is expected that the French first-class 
battleships Brennus, Jauriguiberry, 
and Charles Martel, and the French 
second-class battleships Tréhouart, Bou- 
vines, Jemappes, and Valmy will be 
ready for sea ; and also at what date the 
Russian first-class battleships Navarin, 
George the Victorious,and Three Saints 
will be ready for sea ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The hon. Member asks the Admiraity to 
give information as to the probable dates 
of completion of ships belonging to two 
Foreign Powers. For this I must refer 
him to French and Russian sources of 
information. As regards foreign ships, 
we can only state ascertained facts, such 
as the dates when ships have actually 
been laid down, launched, or completed. 

Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
should like to ask whether the Admiralty 
have not information that all the ships 
mentioned in the question, excepting the 
Charles Martel, will be ready for sea in 
the first part of the current year ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Certainly not. Our information is of a 
very different character, but it is not of 
a nature which I can communicate to the 
House. 


COMPOUNDING FOR RATES. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if a Circular Letter 
was issued to Boards of Guardians on or 
about the 26th January last, asking for 
information respecting the extent of the 
practice of compounding for rates under 
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Sections 3 and 4 respectively of the Act 
32 & 33 Vict. c. 41; and if he will give 
this House any further information on 
this subject before it is considered in 
reference to the Lords Amendments ? 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): A Cir- 
cular Letter was issued to the Clerks to 
the Boards of Guardians on the 26th 
January, with the view of obtaining 
information with regard to the arrange- 
ments made in the several parishes under 
the provisions of Sections 3 and 4 of the 
Poor Rate Assessment and Collection 
Act, 1869. I have received Returns in 
respect of 393 rural sanitary districts, 
comprising 8,248 whole parishes and 
449 parts of parishes. I find that in 
1,353 whole parishes and 124 parts of 
parishes voluntary arrangements are 
made for the payment of the rates by the 
owners under Section 3 of the Act, and 
that in 2,416 parishes and 252 parts of 
parishes owners are rated instead of the 
occupiers under Section 4 of the Act. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
the information he has obtained already 
refers to the practice of compulsory or of 
voluntary compounding ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Both. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: And according 
to the partial information obtained, is 
compulsory compounding enforced in 
about one-half of the parishes ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir. Both 
compulsory and voluntary. compounding 
obtains in one-half of the parishes, the 
compulsory prevailing, however, to a 
much larger extent than voluntary. 


Railways. 


OVERWORK ON RAILWAYS. 

Mr. WOODS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether, 
with a view of reducing the number of 
accidents and cases of excessive over- 
work on railways, he will on au early 
date appoint Sub-Inspectors for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into and reporting on 
such cases to the Board of Trade; and, 
if so, whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of making such appointments 
from the ranks of the railway service; 
and if he is aware that at the present time 
in France these appointments are made ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: At present such 
inspection as the hon. Member refers to 
is not necessary for the carrying out of 
the Act of the present Session, and I am 
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assured that for all other purposes the 
existing staff is sufficient. ‘The position 
in France is different, as French railways 
are largely owned by the State. Should 
oceasion arise for further staff I shall not 
hesitate to apply for it. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he has not received 
representations on this subject from 
organised bodies of railway servants ; and 
whether his predecessor at the Board of 
Trade did not give a sympathetic 
answer to a deputation on this very sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 
of any assurance given by my prede- 
cessor. There have been representations 
made to the Department, and they are 
receiving careful consideration. 

Mr. CHANNING: On the first avail- 
able opportunity next Session I shall draw 
attention to this question. 


Local Government 


LABOUR IN DANGEROUS TRADES. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART: On be- 
half of the hon. Member for the North- 
wich Division of Cheshire, I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will consider the 
advisability of extending the proposed 
legislation, which would give the Secre- 
tary of State power to deal with the un- 
reasonably long hours of labour in 
dangerous trades, and will make it apply 
to all trades involving continuous day 
and night work, in which the hours of 
labour shall seem to him to be of un- 
reasonable and harmful length ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am not now in a 
position to make any definite statement 
on the subject of proposed legislation ; 
but I can assure my hon. Friend that the 
points he refers to will be carefully con- 
sidered. 


THE AQUARIUM. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to an entertainment now pro- 
ceeding at the Aquarium, in which a girl 
dances in the presence of some lions and 
a number of other beasts, and of which 
the only attraction is the danger to 
human life? Does the right hon. Gen- 


tleman propose to take any steps to stop 
such an exhibition ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have not seen the 
entertainment, but I will make inquiries. 


Mr. Mundella 
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THE TILBURY DOCKS. 

Mr. J. D. PALMER (Gravesend) : 
May I ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether it is true, as has been 
stated, that the Government have pur- 
chased the Tilbury Docks ; and, if not, 
are any negotiations in progress with 
that object ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I only received the hon. Member's notice 
as I entered the House. I have no in- 
formation with regard to the matter. The 
question should have been addressed to 
some other Department. 

Mr. J. D. PALMER : To which De- 
partment should I apply ? 


[No answer was given. } 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 


Lords Amendments considered. 


Page 1, line 10, to leave out the word 
“two” and insert the word “five,” the 
first Amendment, read a second time. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) said, the 
Amendment now before the House was 
an Amendment to alter the number, in 
respect of population in a parish where 
the Parish Council was compulsorily 
established, from 200 to 500, and perhaps 
the House would allow him for a few 
minutes to recall the circumstances under 
which the figure of 200 was inserted in 
the Bill. The original proposition of the 
Government was that the number 
should be 300, and that the parishes 
under that figure should be grouped 
so that they might secure to every 
parish, in « greater or less degree, 
the advantages of the Parish Council. 
Now there were in exact number 13,235 
rural parishes in the country, of which 
4,373 had a population of over 500, 
leaving 8,862 under 500. Of those 
8,862, there were 4,423 under 200, so 
that the Lords Amendment would deal 
with 4,439 parishes. The House would 
recollect that very great objection was 
entertained against compulsory grouping, 
and a strong opinion was expressed that 
the Government in selecting the number 
of 300 as the limit had fixed the figure 
too high. On the Second Reading of the 
Bill he told the House that the Govern- 
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ment would endeavour to carry out, as 
far as they could, what appeared to be 
the general sense of the House on the 
point, and there seemed to be a strong 
consensus of opinion in favour of 200. 
The Government accepted this view. 
They were now asked to raise the num- 
ber to 500. If this Amendment of the 
other House was adopted many counties 
would be seriously affected. The number 
of parishes which would be affected in 
Cheshire was 125, in Devonshire 153, in 
Essex 122, in Gloucester 127, in -Lin- 
colnshire 244, in Norfolk 293, and in 
Suffolk 228, and he could give informa- 
tion to show that if the Amendment was 
accepted considerable disadvantage would 
be inflicted on those parishes. He was 
quite aware that it might be said that 
those parishes between 200 and 500 
would have the power of  ob- 
taining the Parish Councils if they 
chose to exercise it. There were two 
ways of looking at this question: One 
was to look at it as a question of prin- 
ciple, and the other as a matter of prac- 
tical expediency. The principle he took 
to be that all parishes should have, as 
far as possible, full powers of self-govern- 
ment and complete local organisation, 
and that they should only be deprived of 
them where the practical difficulties— 
that was to say, the question of popula- 
tion—were so great as to make them un- 
workable. He had previously stated in 
the House that it was estimated that 
about 20 per cent. of the population 
would be parochial electors, and the 
question was what was the limit of 
number of parochial electors to whom 
it would be convenient or inconvenient 
to give the machinery of a Parish Coun- 
cil. He would no doubt be told that the 
parishes that did not have a Council 
would have a parish meeting, and that 
to that parish meeting considerable 
powers had been given by the Bill ; but 
the House would recollect that where 
government by parish meeting was con- 
ceded, that parish meeting was to be 
worked by means of a committee. They 
could not govern anybody or any place 
through 40 or 50 men attending to- 
gether to do business, and the House 
had provided that the parish meeting 
should have a committee. But this was 
an imperfect organisation, and would be 
subject to certain restrictions. The Parish 
Council would have larger rating powers 
than the parish meeting, and therefore 
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they would have, side by side, parishes 
with such rating powers, and large 
parishes under 500 deprived of those 
wers which their neighbours possessed. 
Opposition cries of **No,no!"] He 
was merely stating his own opinion. 
It might be asked why they 
should compel those people to have a 
Parish Council, and why they should not 
fix the limit of population at 500. But if 
they were to introduce this principle why 
should they not go beyond even 500,and say 
that the whole thing should be optional, 
and that no parish should have a Parish 
Council unless it wished to, which would 
practically be making this legislation to a 
great extent inoperative. The population 
limit of 500 could not be defended, and 
if it were entertained there was no reason 
why they should not go higher. What 
Parliament had to do was to carry out 
the wish of the country without subject- 
ing it to the annoyance, trouble, and 
vexation which would arise and the fric- 
tion that would be involved if there were 
to be a contest in every village. He did 
not wish to say anything that could be 
in the slightest degree offensive to the 
Opposition or suggestive of differences ; 
but among hon. Gentlemen opposite there 
was considerable difference of opinion as 
to the value of these Parish Councils, and 
some had said that they attached very 
little value tothem. He did not think 
it would be right or fair to expose the 
parishes to a conflict of opinion —he 
might use a stronger word—knowing cer- 
tain influences that would be brought to 
bear upon them—as to the advantage of 
these institutions. This Amendment was 
not one which came from the other 
House with a very strong expression of 
opinion in its favour. There was large 
difference of opinion in the House of 
Lords upon this Amendment; and the 
Government themselves had no hesitation 
in asking the House to adhere to the 
figure which this House had already 
adopted. He therefore moved that the 
House disagree with the Lords Amend- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—( Mr, 
H. H. Fowler.) 


*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken with great moderation and 
courtesy, and he need hardly say thatthe 
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Opposition would endeavour to follow his 
example, while expressing their views as 
clearly and strongly as he had done. He 
would remind the House that the raising 
of the limit from 200 to 500 was strongly 
supported on that side of the House ; 
and there were very good reasons why 
the higher figure should be adhered to. 
He was quite prepared to admit that even 
a larger number might be desirable ; but 
as the House had accepted the general 
principle that Parish Councils should 
be formed in the larger parishes he 
accepted the limitation of 500, with the 
option between that number and 200. 
The right hon. Gentleman was quite 
mistaken in asserting that the result 
of the action of the House of Lords 
had been to deprive the people of the 
villages of Parish Councils. No doubt 
there was on the other side a belief, based 
upon ignorance rather than knowledge, 
that in the parishes in which Councils 
were left optional there would be a con- 
test between owners and occupiers on one 
side and the agricultural labourers on the 
other side. That was believed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. But surely they 
must admit that Members of the Oppo- 
sition who represented agricultural con- 
stituencies believed they were carrying 
out the wishes of those constituencies to 
whom they would have to appeal for re- 
election. There was no foundation what- 
ever for the idea that owners and occupiers 
desired to act against the labourers in 
this matter ; and the House might safely 
leave to these rural communities the 
power of deciding for themselves whether 
they would have Parish Councils or not. 
Anyone acquainted with agricultural 
districts would realise that in many 
parishes of 300 or 400 inhabitants there 
would be considerable difficulty in 
securing the return of a Parish Council if 
they compelled them to elect one. He 
had in his mind many rural villages where 
the population amounted to 300 or 400, 
but it was brought up to that number by 
adding together three or four small col- 
lections of cottages, many of them lying 
a considerable distance from the centre of 
the village, and having little or nothing 
in common with the life of the village 
itself. The limit of 500 would allow 


these scattered cottagers to decide for 
themselves whether they would have a 
Parish Council or a parish meeting. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
they ought to go further, 


Mr, W. Long 


That was not 
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the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
in 1888. A very similar arrangement 
had to be made in the Act of 1888. In 
that Act certain powers were proposed 
to be conferred upon boroughs. The 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
then was that there should be some 
definite limit. The Government in their 
original proposal suggested that the limit 
should be 100,000. It was suggested 
and supported by the President of the 
Local Government Board himself that 
the limit should be 50,000, and the 
House found that there was good reason 
why there should be a limit in respect of 
special powers being conferred upon 
these urban communities. In the Act 
of 1888, which the right hon. Gentleman 
supported, it was compulsory that below 
a population of 50,000 the privileges 
of a county borough should not be 
possessed by the towns, It was just 
as difficult to argue that there was 
a distinction between two populations 
of 50,000 and 48,000 respectively as it 
was in this case to defend the limit 
of 500 against that of 600. It was 
necessary to make a limit, and the 
Opposition believed that a limit of 500 
was a better compromise than that of 200 
without option, as fixed by the Bill when 
it left this House. He must say one 
word before he sat down with regard to 
the action outside this House of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not 
appear to be in his place, but no doubt 
he was in the neighbourhood, and would 
be well aware of the fact that some allu- 
sion would probably be made to a speech 
which he had delivered. He imagined it 
was desirable that they should approach 
the consideration of these questions in the 
spirit which had animated the President 
of the Local Government Board—that of 
fairness and courtesy, and with a desire to 
get rid of the difficulties that presented 
themselves with as little friction as 
possible. He ventured to say, however, 
that if that be the desire of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—as it certainly was the de- 
sire of hon. Gentlemen on his side of the 
House—they had found a most unfortu- 
nate champion in the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, who had thought it right, upon 
the eve of their proceedings here, to put 
the action of the House of Lords and the 
action of the Conservative Party in a 
light as unfair as it was possible for a 
mantodo. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
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was, in his opinion, guilty of a double 
wrong in this matter. In the first place, 
he had failed altogether to present the 
action of the House of Lords ina reason- 
able and fair manner; and, in the 
second place, he did not even choose to 
wait until this House had met, and hon. 
Members on the Opposition side had ex- 
presed their opinions, but he made a 
wholesale accusation against the Con- 
servative Party that they were anxious 
to deprive a large number of parishes of 
Parish Councils. A more unjust and 
unfair statement was never made. There 
was no foundation of truth in it. The 
right hon. Gentleman took great excep- 
tion to a letter written by a Member of 
the other House; he was exceptionally 
angry because he was accused of mis- 
represeuting facts. Well, the Opposition 
did not agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; they did not admire his politics, and 
it was not their business to applaud him, 
but certainly no one among them would 
bring against the right hon. Gentleman 
the eharge which he tad _ brought 
against himself; they did not admire 
the right hon. Gentleman as « politician, 
although they did so as a scholar and as 
one who had done good work for the 
fiterature of this country ; but they would 
not have brought the charge against him 
which he had brought against himself— 
namely, that although he thoroughly 
understood the facts of the case, and had 
been a constant follower of their Debates 
and understood the subject, yet he 
had not a sufficient command of the 
English language to be able to express 
the simple position of affairs. [Mr. 
Bryce entered the House at this point. ] 
He was glad the right hon. Gentleman 
had returned to the House, because he 
must be aware that the statements he 
had made had created a good deal of 
irritation among hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House, and in the 
Conservative Party generally. In his 
letter, in which he defended his action, 
the right hon. Gentleman said he made 
the statements believing that they would 
be understood by those who knew the 
terms of the Bill, and had, as he had, the 
Debates of the House of Commons in his 
mind. Well, he ventured to say he 
knew the Bill as well as the right hon. 
Gentleman did, and there was only one 
possible construction which could be 
placed upon the words which the right 
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hon. Gentleman delivered at Liverpool, 
and that was that the action of the 
House of Lords and the prospective 
action of the Conservative Party would 
have the effect of depriving a large 
number of parishes of Parish Councils. 
Did hon. Members opposite believe the 
people of the raral parishes did not want 
these Parish Councils? Hon. Gentle- 
men shook their heads. If they did 
not, did they believe that the squire, 
the parson, and the farmer would pre- 
vent them having Councils? [* Hear, 
hear!”] He was glad to hear that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had so great a belief 
still in the squire and the parson. He 
thought they looked upon them as insti- 
tutions which were worn out altogether. 
Were hon, Gentlemen aware of the fact 
that there were a large number of 
parishes in this country—a great many 
of which would be affected by this 
Amendment—in which there were no 
squires, where the land was held by two 
or three people, and where the labourers 
formed the large majority, and were 
practically able to dictate their own 
terms and arrangements with their em- 
ployers ? Did hon. Members venture to 
assert that where these circumstances 
obtained the two or three farmers would 
be able to coerce the labourers into not 
having a Parish Council if they wished 
it? If they relied on any argument of 
that kind it would be unworthy of the 
Party opposite and of the gentlemen who 
professed to represent agricultural ‘con- 
stituencies, and to know something of 
them. Hon. Gentlemen opposite ac- 
cused the Opposition of having no sym- 
pathy with the labourers ; but they had, 
at any rate, never offered such an insult 
to the labourers as to suggest that they 
would not have the pluck and the power 
of asserting themselves at the parish 
meeting and have a Parish Council if 
they desired one. He submitted the 
Amendment was a distinct improvement 
of the Bill. They discussed the matter 
fully when the Bill was in the House 
originally, and the views they expressed 
then they adhered to now. They had 
not the slightest desire to deprive any 
place of a Parish Council if it wished to 
have it. This magic number of 200 was 
no indication that the parish affected 
would be better suited to have a Parish 
Council than would be a population of 
500. He had no doubt there would be 
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many smaller places, where they would 
have a community of interest and life, 
where they would desire a Parish 
Council ; and, on the other hand, there 
would be villages between 200 and 500 
that would not want a Parish Council, 
and that would decide not to have one. 
This was essentially a case, pure and 
simple, of trusting the people of the 
rural district. He quite agreed with the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that what they wanted was to 
create and form a smaller local govern- 
ment for their rural communities which 
would enable them to administer their 
own affairs in an efficient and economical 
manner, but they did not want to 
force that form upon them and com- 
pel them to elect Parish Councils, 
even if they did not want todo so. If 
the Government proposal were adhered 
to, every village would be compelled to 
elect a Parish Council, but under the 
Amendment of the House of Lords the 
country village would decide whether it 
would have a Parish Council or not. He 
ventured with great earnestness to re- 
commend the adoption by this House of 
the Amendment of the House of Lords, 
believing, as he did, that it evinced a 
more thorough proof of trust and confi- 
dence in the people than the action of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who wished to 
force a Parish Council upon them, and 
believing also that the Amendment 
would be acceptable to the vast majority 
of the villages of the country. 

*Tur CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : I had no inten- 
tion of intervening in this Debate, and I 
do not propose now to take up much of the 
time of the House, because 1 know there 
are many Members, especially those re- 
presenting agricultural constituencies, 
who may desire to express their views 
on this question, and to state what 
they believe will be the effect of this 
change upon the agricultural consti- 
tuencies. But I must say a word in 
reply to the personal charge which the 
hon. Member who has just sat down has 
brought against me. He knows what 
is the answer I have already made in 
the public Press to a similar charge 
brought against me there. I think when 


I had disclaimed there, in the most 
explicit way, any intention whatever to 
convey the meaning he attributes to me; 


Mr. W. Tong 
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when I had stated that it never occurred 
to me until I read the letter signed by 
Lord Denbigh in The Times that such 
an interpretation could be put upon 
my words, I think that ought to 
have been enough, and _ that it 
is entirely unreasonable and upfair 
for the hon. Gentleman to bring 
the matter up again. I have admitted 
that my words were liable to be misunder- 
stood, but, as I have said in the most 
unqualified way, nothing was further from 
my intention than to convey the sense 
which the hon. Member puts upon 
them. One word I must say to ex- 
plain how it came that I should express 
myself in that way. As the House 
knows, the alteration which the Lords 
have made in this clause is an alteration 
simply in the population limit. In every 
other respect the clause remains un- 
changed. ‘That is to say, the provision 
giving the option of a Parish Council 
which was in the Bill before is in the 
Bill now, and the Lords made no change 
save from 200 to 500. My words at 
Liverpool expressly referred to this 
population limit and to nothing else, and 
it was obvious to anyone who knew the 
terms of the Bill that in complaining of 
their action I complained only of this 
particular change, and did not imply that 
they had taken away the option from 
parishes below 500. In other words, my 
complaint was that what the Commons 
had given to the whole of the parishes 
with a population of over 200 the Lords 
had restricted to parishes having a 
population of over 500. I must now 
add that I adhere to the opinion which I 
then intended to convey, and which has 
been conveyed by my right hon. Friend 
beside me to-night—that the change 
is a bad one, which will deprive 
many parishes of Councils. I look 
upon this Amendment as very pernicious 
to the Bill. It is a part of that 
policy which is called “ contracting out?” 
—permissive legislation, which under the 
name of giving freedom is intended to 
deprive people of it. That, Sir, was the 
line which we took in the long Debates 
upon the point in this House. We 
argued then that what it was necessary 
to give was the security and certainty 
that the creation of a Parish Council 
should not be left open to the chance of 
election, or of the influences that might 
be used at an election; but that if the 
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thing was fit to be given it ought 
to be given definitely, directly, and 


without fail to the people; and I 
confess to believing that the senti- 
ments which have been expressed 


by the hon. Member opposite to-night, 
and which, apparently, are shared by 
many hon. Gentlemen sitting behind him, 
do rest upon distrust of the people, do 
rest upon a desire not to have Parish 
Councils, and are indications of a hope 
that this Amendment may prevent 
Parish Councils from coming into ex- 
istence in very many of those places 
where we desire to have them. There- 
fore, while I admit that had I been speak- 
ing in fuller detail it would have been 
better to have expressed the idea in a 
way which would have been liable to no 
possible misapprehension, I repeat that 
the substance of what I said was perfectly 
true, that the language and attitude of 
the House of Lords indicates what their 
policy is, and it is upon that practical 
issue of securing Councils instead of 
leaving them to the chances of a contest 
that we have to fight this Amendment. 
*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he held exactly the same view now 
as he did on the Committee stage of this 
Bill, when he urged that 200 should be 
fixed as the limit of population, and he 
should support the President of the 
Local Government Board in the Lobby. 
He must dissociate himself as far as 
possible from the extravagant and mis- 
leading language of the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, and what he considered as 
his worse than half-hearted apology they 
had just heard. It was all very well for 
the right hon. Gentleman to say he did 
not mean what he said. The words the 
right hon. Gentleman used were in plain 
English, and would go forth to every 
village in this country as the opinion of 
a Cabinet Minister; but how many would 
read his half-hearted apology in The 
Times? His words would be quoted 
again and again, although they were 
inaccurate and misleading. All villages of 
over 200 of a population would be en- 
titled to a Parish Council, whether the 
Lords Amendment was carried or the 
Amendment which was agreed to when 
the Bill was debated before this House. 
But the circumstances were entirely 
different. In one ease they would be 
entitled to it by right or statute, and in 
the other only after delay and after going 
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through certain formalities. They would 
very likely have to take a poll of theparish, 
and get an Order from the County Council. 
He did not see why all the parishes which 
desired to have a Parish Council should 
be put to that inconvenience. He had a 
much stronger reason. He lived in the 
country for a great deal of the year. 
He did not desire to see ill-feeling or 
dissatisfaction in the parishes, and if 
there was to be a conflict of opinion with 
regard to the Parish Council, however 
small the minority might be, it would 
lead to ill-feeling, and the result of that 
ill-feeling would be that when the 
Council came to be chosen they would 
be all chosen from those who voted with 
the majority, and the minority would be 
left without any representation at all; 
and therefore, from the landowners’ point 
of view, this limit of 500 was a very bad 
one. Putting that aside, he would like 
to ask, Why should any parishes be left 
out in the cold? They discussed this 
matter over and over again in Committee ; 
they discussed every population, and the 
fixing of this limit, and the division of 
the parishes in England into three classes, 
and he thought that the understanding 
which was arrived at in this House should 
be adhered to. He thought when 
an honourable arrangement was come 
to by Members of this House, such 
as in this case, they ought to 
stand by their own Amendment, and 
he had not heard any reasons put forward 
in the other place which should induce 
them to depart from it. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, with regard to what the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated with 
regard to an arrangement he must say he 
did not remember any arrangement ; in 
fact, he and his friends divided on this 
very point, and none of them agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman in the pro- 
posal he made. They were very glad to 
hear the explanation which the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy had given of his speech ; 
although it was rather difficult to under- 
stand, because he went on to qualify it, 
and to tell them that if they adhered to 
the Lords Amendment they would take 
away the freedom of the people, and 
show themselves to be against these 
Parish Councils altogether. Instead of 
taking away the freedom of the people 
by the adoption of the Amendment, he 
contended they would be giving more 
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liberty to the parishes, and they wished 
to give the liberty to small parishes to 
elect whether they would have Parish 
Councils or not. They desired to give 
perfect liberty of action ; but the Govern- 
ment wished to put any parish having a 
population of over 200 to all the trouble 
and expense incident to the establish- 
ment of a Parish Council, whether they 
liked it or not. He thought that was very 
unfair. He did not, himself, like having 
any of these limits, and thought it 
would be much better to have no limit 
at all, leaving it to every parish to have 
a parish meeting and choose whether it 
would have a Parish Council or not. 
After stumping the country, and telling 
the people of all the blessings which 
were to be conferred by Parish Councils, 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite were very 
much afraid that unless they put in some 
compulsory clause many of the parishes 
would be content to go on as before, and 
not have a Parish Council at all. The 
Opposition, however, were not afraid of 
giving all the parishes complete liberty 
of action. Their inhabitants were not a 
down-trodden but an independent people, 
who would give a perfectly free vote 
without the slightest coercion from any 
one. He agreed with the Lords Amend- 
ment, because he thought it better to give 
the small parishes liberty of action. 
However good the Parish Councils might 
be, they would undoubtedly lead to a 
great deal of expense, and for this 
reason the small parishes ought to have 
the option of saying whether they would 
have a Parish Council or not. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think the 
speech we have just listened to suffi- 
ciently explains the object of the Lords 
Amendment. I have nothing to com- 
plain of in the tone or temper of the 
speech of the hon. Member for the West 
Derby Division. If he will allow me to 
enter one protest, it is that he always 
assumes that no gentleman on this side 
of the House knows anything about the 
rural districts. I really believe that he 
thinks opinion on this subject requires a 
very high property qualification, and 
that unless we may be fortunate enough 
like himself to possess many broad acres, 
we know nothing of rural life. It is 
my misfortune, from the accident of 
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nature, to have lived a great deal longer in 
the country than the hon. Member for 
the West Derby Division, aud I confess 
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I think—though I have not the advan- 
tage to which I have alluded of possess- 
ing the broad acres—I feel as much 
sympathy for these rural districts as be 
does. The hon. Member for West 
Derby has, I think, very frankly stated 
what is the objection we have to this 
Amendment. I do not expect him to 
share it, but it is an objection which is 
felt on this side of the House. We be- 
lieve that in the small parishes, and 
particularly in the smaller parishes, 
strong pressure and influence will 
be brought to prevent the creation of 
Parish Councils. That is entirely con- 
sonant with all my experience of these 
districts. The hon. Member for West 
Derby and the gentlemen behind him 
say, “Oh, there are representatives of 
that class.” Yes, but influence and 
pressure of that kind is brought to bear 
on Parliamentary elections. ‘That is our 
view, and that is why we object to this 
Amendment. I know the hon. Member 
for West Derby says they are all very 
eager for Parish Councils, and if he 
says so, I believe it ; but do not let us 
have any fencing about this matter. 
There are a great many people in this 
country who do not want Parish Coun- 
cils, and will do all they can to prevent 
Parish Councils being called into exist- 
euce ; and it is because we believe it 
is these smaller parishes that will be 
most defenceless in this respect, and that 
that influence will be more powerful in 
the smaller than in the larger parishes, 
that we are opposed to this Amendment 
introduced by the House of Lords, and 
that we shall vote against it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I really, after having listened with 
attention to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, have come to the conclusion that, 
excepting the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, there is not a Member upon that 
Bench who has ever read the Bill. For 
what, Sir, is the argument we have just 
listened to? It amounts to this : that 
in rural England it is always in the 
power of the minority to coerce the 
majority, and that that power increases in 
proportion as the parishes to be coerced 
diminish in size; that it is easier to 
coerce a parish of 500 than a parish of 
1,000, and a parish of 300 than a parish of 
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500, and easiest of all to coerce a parish 
of 150. Yet under their own clause the 
Government has given this liberty of 
choice, as we think it, precisely to those 
very parishes which, according to the 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, are most likely to be coerced. 
Under the Bill, parishes with a popula- 
tion between 100 and 200 are to be 
allowed to say whether they will, or will 
not, have a Parish Council ; and if there 
is a single atom of sense in the conten- 
tion which has been addressed to us from 
the other side of the House, it is evident 
the Government were, in consistency, 
bound not merely to refuse this liberty to 
parishes of 500, but far more to deprive 
those parishes between 100 and 200 of 
the power of determining whether they 
shall, or shall not, enjoy the blessings of 
a Parish Council. In the very extra- 
ordinary explanation—for I suppose 
we must call it an _ explanation 
—which we have been privileged to 
listen to from the Chancellor of the 
Duchy this afternoon, he told us there 
was a great difference between his friends 
and us as to the meaning of liberty. He 
thinks that liberty is likely to be fostered 
and preserved to the agricultural labourer 
by the Bill as the Government framed it 
rather than by the Bill as we propose to 
amend it. Remember, I am speaking to 
aright hon. Gentleman who has earned 
his chief laurels in the field of political 
philosophy; and I ask him whether 
liberty can possibly exist without an 
alternative of choice ? For my part, I 
should have thought to say toa parish, 
not that “ you may do one of two things,” 
but that “you must do one thing whether 
you like it or not,” may be a very good 
course, and an expedient course, but is 
not a course in conformity with liberty ; 
and in so far as it is a course to be re- 
commended at all, it is to be reeommended 
on other grounds than that of liberty of 
choice. In calmer moments the right 
hon. Gentleman will be able to sec 
whether the Bill,as it has come down to 
us from another place, or the Bill as it was 
sent up to another place, be the better. 
At all events, the form of the Bill as it 
has come to us is far more in favour of 
liberty of choice than it is in the form of 
the Government. Is this a subject on 
which we ought to have liberty of choice ? 
Well, there is no difference on the two 


sides of the House that you ought to 
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have liberty of choice in certain cases, 
because the Bill gives that liberty. The 
only question is, whether you should 
extend the limit above 200, or give it to 
a larger number of parishes than at 
present. We think that this liberty o 
choice might, with expediency, be 
granted. We think that with all the 
advantages which will be conferred, and 
may be conferred, on rural communities 
by this Bill, one possible disadvantage 
will be that it may lead to an increase of 
local expenditure. We think, rightly or 
wrongly, that if you are going to bring 
into play the whole machinery of local 
government as provided by the Bill in 
the smaller parishes, it will probably be 
that in many cases you will greatly 
increase the rates in the parishes, and we 
desire that the ratepayers themselves 
should have the power of deciding whether 
they should have a more perfect but 
more expensive machinery, or whether 
they should have a less perfect, but, at 
the same time, a less ex pensive machinery. 
We do not deny that the organisation 
provided by the Parish Council is of a 
complete character, more suited to do 
complicated work and deal with difficult 
problems. But there are probably many 
parishes where such problems are not 
likely to arise, where the special 
machinery created by this Bill will not 
prove necessary, and where economy to 
the pocket of the ratepayer and public 
expenditure will be better consulted by 
the parish contenting itself with the 
cruder form of machinery which you 
yourselves think sufficiently good for a 
parish under 200. Under these cireum- 
stances, there appears to be no principle 
involved between the two sides of the 
House. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the country, but not very much in 
this House, very lately endeavoured to 
raise this as a great subject of dispute 
between the two Parties in the State. I 
am not going to treat it in that way; I 
do not think it worthy of it. It is a 
question of degree, involving no question 
of principle whatever. The principle of 
the Lords Amendment is conceded by 
the Bill, and the only question is, whether 
we shall go as far as the Lords or not. I 
agree with the Member for Liverpool 
personally, and I think it would be more 
in conformity with expediency to agree 
with the Amendment as sent down. I 
shall, therefore, vote with my hon. Friend 
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when the Division is called ; but I do not 
for a moment pretend that we are dis- 
cussing anything vital.to the Bill, or dis- 
cussing any great question of principle. 
I only ask the House to leave a larger 
measure of elasticity in the provisions of 
this Bili than they appear disposed to do. 
I am convinced if they do that, the 
result will be that the more elaborate 
machinery provided by this Bill will only 
be applied to cases where it will be most 
certain to conduce to the general pro- 
sperity of the population concerned. I 
think that sufficient reason for supporting 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Long) ; but I do not 
wish that anything that has fallen from 
me should raise this question into a degree 
of importance which, from a practical 
point of view, it does not possess, 
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(Shropshire, Newport) said, that some 


hon. Members had taken advantage of 
the short recess allowed them by the 
Government to try and ascertain what 
were the feelings and wishes of the rural 
districts most intimately concerned by 
this bill. He himself throughout the 
whole progress of the measure had 
declared himself a supporter of the prin- 
ciples involved in this Bill, and wished 
to see it carried into legislative effect ; 
but he was not prepared to say this 
House alone constituted and enclosed the 
entire consummate wisdom of the country, 
and that it was impossible for them to 
amend their discussions and decisions 
by reference to the discussions and deci- 
sions elsewhere, especially when they 
knew they were conducted by those who, 
in comparison with many of the Mem- 
bers of the Commons, were experts in 
the matters dealt with by this Bill. He 
desired to reflect what little he had been 
able to gather as to the feelings in many 
of the parishes with regard to this limit 
and the compulsory clause which the 
Government had introduced into this 
measure. There were many parishes in 
the Midland Counties, not the least in the 
world under the domination of any in- 
dividual, but typical parishes represent- 
ing rural life in its most essential forms, 
who were watching this Bill by no means 
with very great anticipation, but with a 
certain amount of doubt and hesitation. 
Many of them were in this position : 
They said they saw in the measure much 
which might be useful and agreeable, and 
which they would like to adopt, but, on 
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the other hand, they saw in it a good 
deal. of machinery that would be cumber- 
some, expensive, and probably provoca- 
tive of a good deal of irritation and bad 
feeling. They were not altogether cer- 
tain how the machinery would practically 
work ; they were, therefore, contented 
with the system which now existed, and 
they said they would very much prefer 
to see the working of this measure in the 
parishes where it was ardently wished 
for, and by the experience thus gained 
they would judge whether they should ask 
fora Parish Council or not. ‘There was, 
he thought, something of English com- 
mon sense, moderation, and prudence in 
the view which was adopted by many of 
the parishes he represented, and he 
believed if they adopted the Lords 
Amendment they would be helping the 
parishes in the direction they wished to 
travel. This must be patent to those 
of them who lived in the county and 
were conversant with country life—not, 
however, in the way the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer was conversant with 
it, because although the right hon. 


Gentleman had told them he had 
lived in the country all his life, 
still he had never persuaded a country 
constituency to return him to Parliament;° 
therefore, he could not take theright hon. 
Gentleman as accurately representing the 
opinions of rural agricultural districts. 
He would urge that it would be well to 
give the parishes the power of option in 
this matter. He supposed he was open 
to the charge of being a Tory squire, or 
landlord—one of those local tyrants who 
figured in the speeches of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy and similariy ignorant 
people. For his part, if he were asked 
for his advice by these villages, he should 
say : go in fora Council as, on the whole, 
the wisest ; but many of them would say 
they would prefer not to accept a Parish 
Council until they saw whether its work- 
ing would be in the direction they had 
desired. If this Amendment of the Lords 
—which he regarded as an improvement— 
were introduced they would be giving 
these people the right to hesitate, and 
make up their minds by degrees ; and if 
that were not common sense and fair play 
he should like to know what was. The 
President of the Local Government Board, 
who was actuated by a earnest wish to 
make this a good and beneficial measure, 
said there were two modes of looking at 
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the question. One was the question of 
principle, and the other was expediency. 
He ventured to say there were two other 
modes, and that those modes were adopted 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and by those 
who sat on the Front Bench, too, which 
were the principles of statesmanship and 
of electioneering. On the Treasury 
Bench sat two right hon. Gentlemen who 
might be ealled first-class exponents, 
either of statesmanship or electioneering. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board, by his conduct of the Bill, had 
shown his powers of statesmanship, and 
heartily as they might oppose him on 
the details, no less did. they admire the 
tone and temper with which the right 
hon. Gentleman had conducted the 
measure, and the genuineness he had 
shown in the support of his off-spring. 
In the Chancellor of the Exchequer again 
they saw a first-class exponent, not so 
much of statesmanship as of election- 
eering. The right hon. Gentleman 
not very many hours ago went down in 
his capacity of principal electioneer of 
his Party, and thumped that big drum 
which they had heard before. He 
{Colonel Kenyon-Slaney) had had some 
experience of a big drummer, and the 
fault he had to find with him was that 
he invariably hit it in the same 
place, wore out the drum-lead, made a 
hole in it, and reduced the instrument to 
silence in due course. If they wished 
this to be a measure not of electioneering 
but of statesmanship the House would 
be wiser in following the lead of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board than that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and he thought they could, 
by accepting this Amendment, show 
they believed in the essential principle 
of confidence in the people by giving 
them that very thing which Englishmen 
most liked—namely, the opportunity of 
seeing how an experiment worked before 
actually adopting it, for themselves. 
There was a feeling in favour of such a 
course which was very largely felt 
throughout the rural districts, and he 
was sure the measure would be no less 
surely adopted in the long run, and pro- 
ductive of good results, if they allowed 
this option which was given by the 
Amendment of the Lords. All they 
asked was, that they should not interfere 
with any parish that did not want a 
Parish Council, and should not force a 
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Parish Council on them. He would 
remind the right hon. Member for 
Grimsby that there did exist three 
classes of parishes under this Bill. 
There was the parish that had a popu- 
lation of under 100, and they must not 
have a Parish Council; there was the 
parish of over 100 who might have this 
Council ; and there was the parish of over 
200 which must have this Council ; so 
that there did exist these different grada- 
tions which the Member for Grimsby did 
not seem to reecégnise, and about which 
they had some difference when discussing 
the question before. He hoped and 
trusted the Government would accept 
the Amendment, and give this option to 
the small parishes. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
thought it advisable to remind the 
House that when this Amendment was 
originally brought forward it was not of 
a Party character, but was brought 
forward at the request of a non-Party 
body, the County Councils Association, 
and it was discussed as a purely adminis- 
trative non-Party question. ‘There was 
at that time considerable division of 
opinion among individual Members of 
both Parties. On the one hand, the 
Member for Grimsby expressed the same 
strong opinion that he had expressed 
to-night ; and, on the other hand, 
the Member for Halifax, a very high 
authority on questions of local govern- 
ment, said that in his opinion this pro- 
posal was, on the whole, the more demo- 
cratic proposal of the two. Since this 
question was discussed in Committee, they 
had very much elaborated and improved 
theclauses relating to the parish meetings ; 
they had conferred on the parish meet- 
ings much larger powers. Instead of 
putting the small parishes in a position 
of degradation, they were really putting 
them in a superior position to the larger 
parishes. They would be able to choose 
whether they would have a Parish Coun- 
cil, or whether they would conduct their 
affairs in open parish meeting, with power 
to appoint committees to carry out the 
objects for which they desired an execu- 
tive body. The Government recom- 
mended their own proposal, on the 
grounds of principle and expediency. 
With regard to principle, they had 
clearly shown they had given up all 
principle in this matter. The Govern- 
ment had excluded 4,000 parishes al- 
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‘ready from what they considered to 


be the beneficial security of a Parish 
Council, and he (Mr. Hobhouse) and his 
friends only wished to carry this principle 
a little further, and give the option of 
choice to a larger number of parishes. 
The number of 500 though, of course, 
like every number, arbitrary, in a sense, 
was originally chosen on a rational 
principle. ‘Those who suggested it con- 
sidered that in a parish of 500 there 
would not be more than 100 electors at the 
most. Of these, not mbre than 30 or 40, 
or at the most 50, would be at all likely 
to attend the parish meeting, and such a 
moderate number could very well meet 
in the parish schoolroom, and discuss 
matters all together i in av educational way ; 
and the results arrived at would prubably 
be more satisfactory to the parish at large 
than if they were obliged from the first to 
delegate all their powers to the Parish 
Council, which would meet at a time 
and in a way that it would not be open to 
all the parishioners, who would not know 
nearly so well what was going on. He 
should certainly vote to agree with the 
Lords Amendment, because he believed 
that in many small parishes it would be the 
most economical and the most educational 
plan, and would be found, in the long run, 
in many places to be the more popular 
plan ; and he believed sincerely it would 
be most consistent with the true principles 
of democracy and local government. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
did not wish to detain the House, though 
he did think it was desirable to give their 
reasons for assenting or dissenting to the 
Lords Amendments without rushing 
through the proceedings in any indecent 
haste. At the same time, for his own 
part, he was disposed to think this 
question did not possess the importance, 
either from one point of view or the 
other, which in some quarters was 
attached to it. The President of the 
Local Government Board said he had no 
hesitation whatever in inviting the House 
to disagree with the Lords Amendment. 
He ventured to say the right hon. 
Gentleman had had many great hesita- 
tions throughout upon this subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought, very 
properly left this matter, which was 
essentially one of detail, to the candid 
consideration of the Committee. In the 


Committee stage the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not express any very decided 
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view of his own; and he more than once 
expressed his readiness. to modify the 
figure originally inserted in the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman invited suggestions, 
and it was a suggestion, which was not 
made, he believed, by a supporter of his 
own, ‘which induced ‘him to depart from 
the framework of the Bill. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave as a reason 
why they should dissociate themselves 
from the Amendment of the House of 
Lords, that this Amendment would enable 
persons of influence in the parish, and he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman men- 
tioned the much-abused squire [Sir 
W. Harcourt: No.] At any rate, 
when the right hon. Gentleman talked of 
not himself being possessed of a great 
number of broad acres, and so forth, he 
was under-rating his own local importance 
from a sense of modesty. In any case, 
the right hon. Gentleman drew a distine- 
tion between those who, like his hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. Long), had larger 
local connections than others, and con- 
tended that it was in the power of those 
possessing preponderating local influence 
to crush out the desire of a parish for 
the establishment of a Parish Council. 
As the Leader of the Opposition had 
already pointed out, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s duties of a less agree- 
able character, in connection with his own 
Department, had precluded him from de- 
voting personal attention to the Bill, or he 
would have seen that it was impossible 
to make out the charge he had 
founded. How couldany person prevent 
a Parish Council being formed by domi- 
nating a parish meeting ? Why should 
he not use that dominating influence so 
far as to have himself elected? He 
could do the one thing equally as readily 
as the other. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman thatany single objectorat 
a parish meeting could demand a poll as 
to whether or no there should bea Parish 
Council ; and if persons of influence had 
it in their power, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer suggested, to prevent the 
formation of a Parish Council, they could 
equally dictate their own names to the 
parish meeting and exert their influence 
for the purpose of sweeping the Board 
of all possible opponents. He hoped the 
House would realise that this was a mere 
point of detail which the Government 
themselves left to the House of Com- 
mons, in the first instance, to decide. As 
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these differences of opinion had ariseu 
without any attachment to Party prin- 
ciples or predilections among Members 
of the two Houses, and as the House of 
Lords had not displayed vacillation in the 
matter, and had decided on affording an 
opportunity to every parish below the 
limit of 500 of deciding the matter for 
themselves, he thought this was a reason- 
able concession to local liberties to which 
those who arrogated to themselves the 
guardianship of such liberties should be 
the last to object. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) could not help thivk- 
ing that the speech which not long ago 
was delivered by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy would not enhance the right hon. 
Gentleman's reputation or that of his 
Party for fair dealing in the eyes of the 
country. He did not wish to make any 
further allusion to that subject except 
upon one sentence. The right hon. 
Gentleman expressed himself surprised 
and annoyed that, inasmuch as he had 
repudiated the charge made against him 
in the public Press, it was again brought 
forward, and said it was unfair that 
attention should again be called to his 
words, 

*Mr. BRYCE: I did not complain of 
attention being called to my words for 
the purpose of arguing the merits of the 
Amendment, but of the fact that my 
unqualified disclaimer of the meaning 
attributed to me should not have been 
sufficient to prevent the charge of having 
sought to misrepresent from being again 
brought. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, he would give the right hon. Gentle- 
man a reason why attention should be 
called to what he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) regarded as a mis-statement. 
That mis-statement was made by a 
Cabinet Minister before a large audience 
who would believe every word that was 
said tothem, and hardly one of whom was 
likely to hear the refutation. He thought, 
therefore, the Opposition were entitled to 
put their view of what took place before 
the public on every occasion that offered. 
On the question of the Lords Amend- 
ment, he was unable to agree with his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowther) in view- 
ing this Amendment as a point of detail. 
He supported the Amendment, looking 
upon it as one of the most important and 
valuable of those Amendments which had 
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been inserted in this unhappy Bill by the 
House of Lords. He did not hesitate 
to express his opinion that if this Amend- 
ment were passed it would mitigate, if 
not remove, many of the mischiefs which 
he believed would result from this mea- 
sure in whatever shape it became law. 
He appealed to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who possessed any practical knowledge 
of the needs, necessities, and conditions 
of rural life—a knowledge which he 
feared was not to be found on the Trea- 
sury Bench or among the framers of the 
Bill—to say whether they believed that 
rural parishes coutaining 100, 200, 300, 
400, or 500 persons had any desire to 
possess the powers conferred by the Bill, 
or, if they had such a desire, whether 
they thought that in the majority of cases 
the parishioners had sufficient men and 
material to give effect to those powers. 
In his own County of Kent, he would 
venture to say, he could name a dozen or 
20 parishes containing a population under 
500 which had no more wish to possess 
the powers conferred by the Bill than 
they had a wish to be transplanted to 


London. Even if these parishes wished 
to possess the powers, they could 
not find a sufficient number’ of 


residents in the parish capable of filling 
all the offices which were to be created. 
He had not much hope, after the lament- 
able speeches made by Cabinet Ministers 
in the last few days, that hon. Geutle- 
men opposite disposed to agree with his 
views would be allowed to exercise their 
own judgment in the matter, because he 
believed that if all were to vote accord- 
ing to their individual predilections, there 
would be a majority in favour of this 
reasonable proposition inserted by the 
House of Lords. This controversy, how- 
ever, afforded an apt illustration of the 
difference in the appreciation of liberty 
between the two sides of the House. The 
Opposition said to the parishioners, 
“ Here is a Bill which may contain pro- 
visions suitable to your needs; adopt 
them if you will; but if, on the other 
hand, you think it is unsuitable, then you 
may leave it alone.” The Government 
said, “Here is a Bill which we believe 
to be a good one; you shall have it 
whether you like it or not.” In these 
circumstances, the House was asked to 
believe that the Party supporting the 
Government were the exponents of 
liberty ; but he was content to leave the 
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country to decide which Party was the 
advocate of true liberty and which the 
advocate of tyranny. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the question was 
as to which plan was the better for the 
administration of local affairs. No doubt 
the parish meeting was the more ancient 
and more democratic form of parish go- 
vernment, but it was an inconvenient 
form in some cases. The question they 
had to decide was at what point in num- 
bers of population would it be more con- 
venient for the parishioners to elect in 
Parish Councils to represent them instead 
of going as a body to the parish meeting 
and doing the business themselves, 
which was the old form? Many hon. 
Members thought that the number of 500 
was rather too large for the purpose of a 
parish meeting, and thus it had been 
settled that the number should be 200, 
representing 40 or 50 voters. He was 
of opinion that 200 would be the better 
form of the two, and he should, therefore, 
vote for the 200. He had another reason 
which he should recommend to hon. 
Members opposite. They wanted to 
remove from this Bill, and from the con- 
sideration of all Amendments, every pos- 
sible peg on which misrepresentation 
could be hung, because the misrepre- 
sentation of this Bill, and of this clause 
as well, would be a proceeding which 
some of their opponents might adopt. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board just 
now, when speaking against the 500 
limit, said— 

“Tt will be said that those parishes under 
500 can have Parish Councils if they wish it.” 
But that was not what would be said in 
the parishes. It had been said that 4,000 
and odd parishes would be deprived of 
Parish Councils by the Lords Amend- 
ment. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
—the set form of speech used by him—if 
employed in the parishes would give the 
idea that those 4,000 and odd parishes 
had been destroyed. The right hon. 
Gentleman might have given a better 
explanation or a more candid one. 
During the past few months they had 
had a great many explanations from the 
right hon. Gentleman in regard to what 
he had written and spoken. Surely it 
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would be better for him to say at once 
that he had made a mistake and not go 
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on, as he had done to-night, half re- 
asserting his old statement. To take 
away one of the pegs on which mis- 
representation would be hung when the 
Bill was discussed in the villages and 
without declaring that the limit of 200 
was right—for that was purely a matter 
of opinion—he should support that limit. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.) said, he desired to say only a few 
words on the matter before the House. 
He would refer briefly to a speech 
recently delivered on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House and also to a 
speech delivered a short time ago by the 
Leader of the Opposition. Those two 
speeches pleaded on behalf of liberty. A 
good deal was said about liberty. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, “ You cannot 
have liberty where you have no alterna- 
tive choice”; in other words, “There is 
no liberty in Hobson’s choice—either 
that or nothing.” Statements of that 
kind were very plausible, but they were 
unworthy of statesmen. However 
plausible they might appear, they were 
absolutely and entirely fallacious. He 
would try this matter by the test of the 
Ballot. Under the Ballot voting was in 
secret. Was there no liberty there—was 
secret voting tyranny? Was it com- 
pulsion ? What did hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen want? Was it that every 
elector should have a choice and should 
say whether he preferred to vote in secret 
or publicly and openly? That would 
not be liberty to the electors of this 
country, but would be imposing tyranny 
upon them. It would subject them 
to compulsion and intimidation, and, 
whether it appeared illogical or other- 
wise, the fact of the matter was that 
under the Ballot there was in reality a 
principle of liberty and not of tyranny. 
He had no doubt that a good many hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen in the House 
would prefer a principle, in that and 
many other matters, which would leave it 
optional to the elector to say how he 
would vote. His contention, however, 
was that, although that mode _ of 
proceeding might have the appearance of 
freedom, it would in reality involve the 
principle of the practice of tyranny and 
compulsion. He knew well, and so did 
the people of this country, that this 
argument for liberty and freedom of 
action on behalf of the Tory Party was 
a humbug anda sham. There was no 
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sincerity or reality in it. He would tell 
those gentlemen that it was too late in 
the day to attempt to play off on the 
people of the United Kingdom this 
trick. Their game was thoroughly 
understood, Their arguments would not 
avail nowadays to deceive the enlightened 
and instructed electors of the country. 
There was not an intelligent man in 
England who did not know that in 
pleading in this particular case—as in 
other cases recently—for pretended 
liberty of choice and liberty of action, 
what these gentlemen wanted was a con- 
tinuance of the system of compulsion and 
intimidation of the people of this coun- 
try. They spoke too late. In this 
country the people had got beyond that 
condition of things ; and when the time 
came to test the question, the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland would show 
that they knew what value to place upon 
the pretended Tory regard for liberty of 
action. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he was not quite sure 
that he saw the relevance of the speech 
just delivered to the subject before the 
House. He regarded this Amendment 
of the Lords as the most important they 
had placed on the Paper, because it dealt 
with the construction of the Local 
Authorities throughout the parishes. In 
the, as he thought, intolerant speeches 
which the Chancellor of the Duchy and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had launched 
against the Opposition, they had said, in 
a sense, that they (the Opposition) did 
not wish to have Parish Councils—that 
they desired to have no liberty of go- 
vernment throughout the parishes. He 
(Commander Bethell) suspected that on 
the Opposition side of the House there 
were men who had been longer, and 
who had been more consistent, supporters 
of parish local government than any gen- 
tleman on the Liberal side of the House. 
He thought the Parish Council a bad 
system. He would point out that the argu- 
ments of the Opposition from the first 
had been that now was the opportunity 
for establishing a thoroughly democratic 
principle of government in small com- 
munities. That was the reason they had 
objected to the number fixed upon by the 
Government. They had desired to leave 
liberty of choice to as large parishes as 
possible, and it was for that reason that 
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touched a very important principle, and 
one for which he certainly should most 
willingly vote. He would point out 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in his speech to-night did 
not give quite an accurate history of the 
Amendment. The fact was, that the 
number was altered from 300 to 200. 
That was almost the earliest Amendment 
on the Bill, and that was done because 
the Opposition thought that the Govern- 
ment would stand fast to the Grouping 
Clause. As soon as the Grouping Clause 
was taken out, the Opposition urged the 
Government to increase the limit. That 
was the history of the case. He hoped 
that the Government, if they could not 
agree to the 500, would agree later on to 
some figure more suitable to the needs of 
the country than 200. Being the most 
important Amendment in the Bill he 
thought it thoroughly worthy of discus- 
sion, and he could not agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on the 
Front Opposition Bench that it was a 
question of detail, though he agreed that 
this was not an enactment that ought to 
be pressed on with indecent haste. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 260; 
Noes 191.—(Division List, No. 437.) 

Lords Amendments agreed to :-— 

Page 2, line 3, leave out “ to be.” 

Line 29, leave out “chosen” 
* elected.” 

Amendment, 

In line 30, after “among,” insert “such of,” 
and leave out “or persons ’ and insert * as are 
personally rated to the poor rate or persons s0 
rated,” 
the next Amendment, read a second time. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There was a 
doubt on the last Amendment as to whe- 
ther it was an important one of principle 
or an unimportant one of detail. There 
will be no doubt on this side of the House 
as to this Amendment. I might almost 
say that it strikes at the very root of the 
Bill. It proposes to disqualify a certain 
number of individuals for election on 
Parish Councils who, under the Bill as 
it left this House, weuld have been 
entitled to have been elected. ‘The Go- 
vernment originally proposed that the 
example of the Education Act should be 
followed, and that the choice of the 
electors should not be limited. Eventually 
the House decided that the Parish Coun- 
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cil should be chosen from the parochial 
electors, or from persons who have during 
the whole of the 12 months preceding the 
election resided in the parish ar within 
three miles thereof. ‘The House of Lords 
now proposes that no one shall be eligible 
for election who is not personaliy rated 
to the poor rate. Now, what does that 
mean? It is a disqualification in the 
first instance of practically the whole of 
the agricultural labourers. But it is not 
confined to one class. All owners of 
property who are not rated and who 
reside outside the parish will be disquali- 
fied, and all ladies will practically be dis- 
qualified ; and if we passed this we sbould 
be undoing what we did when we con- 
ferred the qualification for seats on the 
Parochial Council both on married ladies 
and single ladies. All agents living in 
the houses of the great landowners or of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would 
be disqualified. All lodgers, and all who 
vote under the service franchise, would be 
disqualified, and this would create a dis- 
qualification in connection with Parish 
Councils which does not exist either for 
Members of this House, or for County 
Councils, or Town Councils, or, in fact, for 
any other Electoral Body. This Amend- 
ment was accompanied with a very 
extraordinary provision, and I am very 
much obliged to the House of Lords for 
having thrown light on a very vexed 
question in connection with the compound 
householder—as to the exact meaning 
and extent of the payment which the 
compound householder makes towards 
the rate when he pays his rent. Having 
provided, first, that nobody is to be elected 
on the Parish Council who does not pay 
his rates, they provide that every occu- 
pier may give notice to the Overseers and 
claim to pay his rates, and that any 
person so claiming shall be entitled, so 
long as he continues to be personally 
rated, to deduct from his rent an amount 
equal to the average annual rate for the 
three preceding years levied upon such 
property. In other words, any occupier 
who pays his rates under this provision 
ean say to his landlord, “ Pay me back 
the money I have advanced for you. I 
have paid my rate, and if you charge me 
with a full rent I shall be paying it 
twice over, and, therefore, I claim to 
have it repaid.” I will not labour that 
point; but looking to the distinguished 
quarter from which the Amendment 
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sprung and the authority who submitted 
it to the House of Lords, I would venture 
to remind the House of a speech made 
here when the question of compounding 
was under discussion 20 or 25 years ago. 
Sir Roundell Palmer (now the Earl of 
Selborne) in those days said— 

“The absurdity of requiring payment to be 
made by the tenant’s own hands is not enter- 
tained by the law as it now stands, and will not 
be with respect to £10 houses after the Bill 
passes. The essence of the thing is that the 
rates should be paid. If paid, it is unimportant 
by what hand the payment is made, and to 
introduce this test as a qualification for the 
franchise is, I venture to say, a simple’ 
absurdity.” 


He said it was monstrous to unsettle 
contracts and economical arrangements 
in order merely to discover a mode of 
impeding and restricting the operation 
of the Parliamentary franchise. The 
Amendment now before the Housé is 
a mode of impeding and restricting the 
free action of parochial electors as to the 
selection of persons they may, wish to 
put upon the Parish Councils, and on 
that ground I move that the House do 
disagree with the Lords in that Amend- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman and the House are aware 
that on the subject of the compound 
householder I have entertained, and from 
time to time have expressed, very strong 
views. I have always thought, and 
think still, that, both administratively 
and educationally, it is very desirable to 
bring home to those who administer 
affairs in the main financial the financial 
result of their own administration. But 
he freely admits that the particular con- 
tribution made by this Amendment to 
that principle is not of a character which 
appears to me to carry with it any very 
great promise of attaining the result 
which I have always desired to see 
attained, by making the payment more 
direct in character. The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
called attention to that part of the Lords 
Amendment by which I certainly do not 
concur in the view expressed by the 
right hon, Gentleman with regard to the 
opinion of the other House. The right 
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hon. Gentleman called attention to that 
part of the Amendment by which it is 
rovided that the amount of the rate 
shall be deducted from the rent, and the 
right hon. Gentleman takes that as con- 
clusive proof that in the opinion of the 
other House everybody who pays rent at 
all is directly and immediately interested 
to that extent in the payment of rates. 
Well, I certainly do not agree with that 
statement of facts. I do not think the 
Amendment necessarily points in that 
direction. I suppose what they were 
afraid of was that some injustice would 
- be done to individuals who, as a matter of 
fact, are rack-rented, and being rack- 
rented, having their rent settled every 
year according to the laws of supply and 
demand, no doubt do pay the whole of 
their rates directly and immediately. 
But the House of Lords must be aware, 
as we are all aware, that in a vast 
number of cases of cottage property in 
England the rates are not paid by the 
occupier. By introducing this limitation 
the House of Lords do not intend to 
impose any pecuniary wrong upon indi- 
viduals, and I think they are perfectly 
justified in introducing the Amendment, 
qualified by the additional provision to 
which the right hon. Gentleman objects. 
In regard to the acceptance, I do not 
know that it is likely to attain any very 
great security in the direction I, at all 
events, have desired, and I should not 
think it worth while for the House to 
divide on the question. I do not know 
whether hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway on this side take a different 
view. Thereisa great deal to be said— 
an overwhelming argument—for making 
those who elect directly responsible for 
the action of those who are elected ; but 
to say that the electors may choose whom 
they like, but that those who are elected 
are to have some special motive over and 
above the motive that affects their 
electors for pursuing economy, appears 
to me to be introducing a new principle 
into our representative system, whether 
local or Imperial, and I do not think the 
House need trouble itself to accept it. 
Mr. JEFFREYS said, that the agri- 
culturists of the country—certainly of 
the county he represented— were of 
opinion that the people who were going 
to administer the rates in the parishes 
ought to be ratepayers themselves. They 
had over and over again urged him and 
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others to put this case before the House. 
As to rates being paid in the rent in the 
agricultural counties, such as that with 


which he was connected, the rents 
of the cottages were very low — 
Is. or Is. 6d. a week for good 


cottages with gardens attached to them. 
He wished to ask hon. Gentlemen whe- 
ther they thought that, with a rent of Is. 
a week, there was any room for an 
increase of rates? As a matter of fact, 
the rates were not considered in these 
rents at all. Another argument used by 
the right hon. Gentleman was that women 
would not be able to sit on these Councils 
because they were not ratepayers. Why 
should women not become ratepayers ? 
Many of them were now, and there was 
no reason why more should not become 
so if they wanted to sit on Parish Coun- 
cils. People would have thought all 
those questions had been considered long 
ago, yet only within the last month a 
Cireular was sent by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the varicus Boards of 
Guardians asking them to state how 
many rates were compounded for in these. 
districts. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that afternoon that he was not in a 
position to give a definite answer as to 
how many persons did compound. Under 
these circumstances, the House was asked 
to legislate on this subject without being 
cognisant of the facts, and this Amend- 
ment was quite reasonable in asking that 
those who administered the ratepayers’ 
money should be ratepayers themselves. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment, 


In page 2, line 32, to leave out the 
words “or within three miles thereof,” the 
next Amendment, read a second time. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: These words 
were introduced into the clause in this 
House after a great deal of debate. The 
House has just unanimously decided that 
it would not havea property qualification. 
This question of residence is a question 
of convenience. The principle adopted 
by the Government and very strongly 
advocated in many parts of the House, 
notably by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), was that persons living in 
the neighbourhood but not in the 
parish may have a legitimate influence 
upon its affairs, and many cases 
were given of farmers, manufacturers, 
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and other persons whose interests might 
be very strongly identified with one 
parish although they resided in another 
parish. A very singular illustration was 
given, not I think in this House, but 
certainly in another place, of the Incum- 
bent of an ancient ecclesiastical parish 
divided into several civil parishes who, if 
the three miles limit were removed, would 
be disqualified from being elected to the 
Parish Council. We are of opinion that 
it would be best to adhere to the pro- 
vision as it left the Commons. There 
was originally an opinion in the House 
in favour of having a one-mile limit, but 
subsequently it was altered to three 
miles. There is no great question of 
principle involved, but I think it would 
be very wise to enable parochial electors 
to elect some persons who have a large 
interest in the parish, but who live out- 
side it. I think we are all agreed that 
we ought to discountenance the election 
of strangers. In this House the adop- 
tion of these words was carried by a 
majority of nearly 100, whilst in another 
place the words were struck out by a 
majority of five. 


Local Government 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 


(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I rise to 
hank my right hon. Friend for his de- 
fence of a principle which originally, I 
think, came from myself in the course of 
a discussion as to an alternative to a pro- 
posal made by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
C. Dilke). I really do not know what 
were the reasons given in another place 
for striking out so extremely innocent 


and, I think, useful a proposal as 
that under discussion. When the 
matter was last under discussion in 


Committee of this House it was seen 
that there might be a great number of 
cases in which a person deeply interested 
in the welfare of the parish might for 
some reason be compelled to live outside 
its exact limits, and the object of fixing 
three miles was to admit such persons to 
take their part in the work of Parish 
Councils. The proposal was supported 
largely by both sides of the House, and I 
hope the House will stand by its original 
decision. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am sorry to 
say I made a mistake just now. There 
was not a Division in the other House 
upon this question. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.): 
I am sorry the right hon, Gentleman has 
thought it necessary to move to disagree 
with the Lords Amendment. I would 
say, with all deference to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), that I 
do not think he fully appreciates the 
provision as it stands in the Bill. Every 
one who has an interest in the parish 
cannot fail to be a parochial elector, and, 
if so, he may live at the other side of the 
Kingdom and still be entitled to be 
elected to the Parish Council. How 
anyone who is nota parochial elector and 
who has not lived for 12 months in the 
parish can have any interest at all in 
the parish I am unable to perceive, and 
the feeling that actuated me and others 
on this side of the House iu protesting 
against the three miles limit was that, in 
our belief, it would simply encourage the 
choosing “carpet baggers ” as members 
of Parish Councils. It is certain that 
if a person is an owner, or an occupier, 
or a lodger, he must be a parochial 
elector. In some cases a person who 
was otherwise eligible for election 
might not be the head of a household, 
and, therefore, might not be a parochial 
elector; but under the provisions which 
allow a person who has resided for 
12 months in the parish to be elected, such 
a person would be qualified. I can only 
regret the decision at which the Govern- 
ment have arrived, and I shall certainly 
support the Amendment of the Lords. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) said, that as he was the nominal 
Mover of the Amendment, although its 
absolute framer was his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain), he wished to say a 
few words. When the matter was under 
discussion in Committee several cases of 
hardship were mentioned. One case 
which he himself referred to was that of 
a village with between 2,000 and 3,000 
people in it—which was in four rural 
parishes. It so happened that the lead- 
ing inhabitants of the village did not live 
in the parish in the affairs of which they 
were most interested on behalf of the 
village. {Sir M. Hicks-Beacnu: They 
would be parochial electors.] They were 
parochial electors in the wrong parish. 
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In another case that was mentioned the 
whole parish belonged to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, and there was no 
ownership elector in it. In that case 
the local agent of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners would be a very natural 
member of the Parish Council, and he 
would become qualified under the three 
miles proposal, but he was not a parochial 
elector. He (Sir C. Dilke) would be 
perfectly satisfied with even half a mile 
limit, but he thought a great deal could 
be said on behalf of the three miles 
limit. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): There are, of course, a certain 
number of cases, such as the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
described, which are to be found here and 
there ; but I submit that it is not neces- 
sary to legislate in order to meet all 
these extreme cases, which are certainly 
not very numerous. The question is 
whether, in refusing to accept the Amend- 
ment of the Lords, we shall not, in the 
endeavour to avoid one difficulty, possibly 
fall into a still greater one. We do not 
want the elections for these Parish 
Councils to be unduly contested. A one- 
mile or a half-mile limit would clearly 
meet the extremely hard cases which 
have been indicated; but I feel very 
strongly that, if you want to avoid con- 
flicts and to prevent candidates coming 
forward unnecessarily for villages with 
which they have no concern, you ought 
to strike out the provision by which a 
man living three miles from the boun- 
daries of a parish will be able to become 
a candidate for the Parish Council. I 
would respectfully suggest that the 
Government should, in order to meet the 
cases which have been mentioned, see 
their way to make the limit one mile or 
half a mile. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bristol (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) 
is afraid of “ carpet baggers,” but people 
who travel three miles do not generally 
take a carpet bag with them. They 
generally reserve the carpet bag for a 
much longer journey. Within a radius 


of three miles people generally know 
their neighbours and all about them, and 
such neighbours cannot be described as 
“carpet-baggers” in any sense of the 
word, 


In my opinion, the provisions 
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struck out by the Lords would greatly 
strengthen the Parish Council, and 
would give them the opportunity of 
finding in their immediate neighbourhood 
men who might have slight influence and 
who might be very useful in the Parish 
Council. The Government, therefore, 
adhere to the provision of the Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 283; Noes 
167.—( Division List, No. 438.) 

Amendment, 

In line 35, after (“ fifteen,”) insert— 

“Provided that any occupier of rateable 
property within the parish may, notwithstand- 
ing anything in the Poor Rate Assessment and 
Collection Act, 1869, contained or done under 
that Act, claim to be personally rated in respect 
of such property, and every occupier giving 
notice in writing of such claim to the Overseers, 
and’ paying or tendering the full amount (if 
any) then remaining unpaid, of the poor rate, 
but made in respect of the property, shall be 
rated accordingly. Provided also, that any 
person so claiming snall be entitled, so long as 
he shall continue to be personally rated, to de- 
duct in each year, from the rent payable by 
him in respect of such property, an amount 
equal to the average annual rates levied upon 
such property during the three years preceding 
the making of such claim, and for any period 
less than a year in proportion.” 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House doth disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment,”"—(Mr. H. H, 
Fowler,)—put, and agreed to. 

(2) The District Councillor or Councillors 
elected for the parish, or any ward thereof, or 
any area including the parish, shall, by virtue 
of his or their office, be an additional member, 
or members, of the Parish Council.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This Amend- 
ment of the Lords would have the effect 
of restoring the ex officios in the Parish 
Councils. The Government cannot admit 
either here or elsewhere the ex officio 
element. If the parishes want to have 
District Councillors on the Parish 
Councils they can elect them, if they have 
the proper qualifications. It was this 
Amendment, and not the last, that was 
carried in another place by a majority of 
five only ; and I would, therefore, ask the 
House to disagree with it. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House doth disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment,”—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler,)—put, and agreed to. 

Line 14, after (“or,”) insert (“ from,”) 
and after (“ Councillors,”) insert (* of the 
parish.”) 
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Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House doth disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment,”"—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler,)—put, and agreed to. 


Line 20, leave out (“direct ”). 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is the 
first of the Amendments which raise 
the whole question of the use of school- 
rooms for public purposes ; and perhaps 
it will save time if the question is dis- 
cussed on the first of the Amendments 
made in the other House. The insertion 
of the word “ public,” which was struck 
out in another place, was an Amendment 
made in this House at the instance of the 
right hon. Member for Bristol. I cannot 
understand the clause as it now stands, 
nor reconcile it with another clause 
bearing on the same subject. The clause 
as amended creates two difficulties. The 
first is the restriction of the user of these 
rooms by the Parish Council or the 
parish meeting, and the second is the 
refusal of the use of these rooms for 
certain other purposes. With regard to 
the first difficulty, as the Bill left this 
House it proposed that the Parish 
Council and the parish meeting should 
have a statutory right to use a room in a 
school subject to one condition, which is, 
that there is no suitable public room 
“vested in the Parish Council or in the chair- 
man of a parish meeting and the Overseers.” 
That means that if there is no public 
room beionging to the parish the parish 
shall have the right to use the school- 
rooms. By the Amendments made in 
another place, the question has been 
brought to this position—that where in 
any rural parish there is a suitable room 
which can be used free of charge no 
statutory right to the use of the school- 
room arises. In fact, as the clause now 
stands, it amounts almost to an enact- 
ment that parish meetings and meetings 
of Parish Councils shall be held in 
the public-house. No doubt, there is in 
almost every parish a room which can be 
had free of charge, because it is paid for 
by the consumption of drink, which takes 
place while the room is being used. But 
by a subsequert clause it is enacted that 
no meeting of a Parish Council or a 
District Council shall be held in licensed 
premises except where no other suitable 
room is available, either free of charge or 
at a reasonable cost. Therefore,I do not 
it was intended that these 


suppose 
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meetings should be held at the public- 
house ; but if the Amendment made in 
another place were accepted the practical 
result would be that the meetings would 
be held in the public-house, and that, I 
think, is a good reason why we should 
strike out these Amendments. The use 
of the schoolroom is also to be refused 
for other purposes—namely, meetings to 
discuss questions respecting allotments, 
or meetings of candidates, and meetings of 
committees or officers appointed to dis- 
tribute public funds. This question has 
a Parliamentary history, and I would 
like to relate it briefly to the House. 
With reference to allotments, the Act of 
1890 gave power to use a schoolroom for 
discussion about allotments with the 
consent of two managers of the school. 
That was not the shape in which the 
clause left the House of Commons, but it 
was the shape in which the clause left 
another place. If schoolrooms are refused 
to candidates their meetings must be held 
either at the public-house or in the openair. 
That is a question that was not raised 
for the first time when this clause was 
passed by this House. The question was 
raised in the late Parliament under the 
late Government, who were parties to a 
Resolution and a Bill dealing with it. In 
1892 the present President of the Board 
of Agriculture submitted a Resolution. 
In the course of the Debate the right 
hon. Member for Grimsby made a state- 
ment for which he would have been 
severely rebuked if he had made it in 
another place in the Debates upon this 
Bill. He said of giving the use of the 
schools to Parliamentary candidates, 

“ We are doing this for the purpose of giving 
the parishioners, in their own schoolrooms, the 
opportunity of discussing the different sides of 
a question.” 

And he added— 

“T controvert the statement that these schools 
are entirely private schools,” 
and he maintained that the public had a 
right to the use of the schools. The 
then Vice President of the Committee of 
Council made a fair speech, pointing out 
the difficulties of the question, but admit- 
ting that there was a grievance to be 
met; and on the part of the Government 
he said— 

“We are pre fully to in- 
ciple eubadind inthis Resolution,” shri 
which was the user by the public, by 
Local Authorities, by candidates, and for 
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all local purposes, of the schoolrooms of 
grant-aided schools, subject to certain 
reasonable conditions. The Debate 
lasted some time ; the present Leader of 
the Opposition endorsed every word that 
had fallen from the Vice President of 
the Council; and the Resolution was 
passed unanimously. A Bill to give 
effect to this Resolution was brought in 
by Mr. Ritchie, Sir W. Hart Dyke, and 
Mr. Long ; and this was the last will and 
testament of the late Government upon 
the question. I will not suppress the 
fact that the Bill proposed that the 
schools should be exempted from rates. 
[Opposition cheers.| Yes; but the 
Amendments to this Bill have been made 
in another place, not on the ground of 
expense, but on the ground of inter- 
ference with the work of the school. 
Indeed, after reading the Bill of the late 
Government the present Government 
might be surprised at their own modera- 
tion in the clause they inserted in this 
Bill. We proposed that the seh»olroom 
should be available for the Parish Council 
and the parish meeting, that the existing 
law as to allotments should be extended 
to the procedure under this Bill, and that 
the meetings of candidates might be held 
in the schoolroom, all, of course, subject 
to conditions and guarantees, such as 
that the use of the rooms should 
not interfere with the educational 
purposes, and that any damage done 
to the schools should be made good. 
I should say, too, that in 1892 
the members of the present Govern- 
ment refused to accept the payment of 
rates as forming any part of the question. 
I now ask the House to disagree with 
the Amendment, which says practically 
that, if the Parish Council and the 
parish meeting can have the use of a 
room at the public-house free of charge, 
they should have no right to the use of 
the schoolroom. I am sorry that hon. 
Members opposite should think we 
desire in any way to imperil the interests 
of education. These must be paramount, 
and they are amply safeguarded. The 
regulations for the user of these rooms 
are to be framed by the Education De- 
partment. Besides, these schools do not 
consist of one room only. There are 
several rooms in them, and one room can 
be obtained without any difficulty for 
these purposes. Looking at all these 
circumstances, and the judgment given 
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by this House after full debate, we must 
ask the House not to agree to any of the 
Amendments in Clause 4. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. 
H. H. Fowler.) 


Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
said, he remembered well the occasion in 
1892 which had been referred to when a 
very thin House arrived at a very general 
Resolution. No doubt, at the time there 
were Conservative Members who accepted 
the principle of the Resolution ; but they 
insisted that its application should be 
surrounded by safeguards which were 
absent from the present Bill. But more 
important than this Resolution, passed 
on Friday night, was the measure which 
was brought in before the late Govern- 
ment left Office. That measure, which 
sanctioned the holding of meetings in 
public elementary schools, also provided 
that the schools should be relieved from 
the payment of rates. In fact, what the 
late Government proposed was, that the 
schools should be relieved from rates in 
consideration of the advantage which the 
user of them would confer on the public. 
But the present Government in their 
Bill did not propose to repay those insti- 
tutions in any way for the use which 
was to be made of them. The late Go- 
vernment proposed to purchase the 
privilege ; but the present Government 
intended to take it by force, which was 
the difference between buying and steal- 
ing what did not belong to them. Few 
Members of the Party to which he 
belonged would have assented to the 
Bill of the late Government if it 
had not contained a provision for a 
very substantial money payment to the 
schools. The managers of voluntary 
schools would not have consented to the 
arrangement on any other terms. Volun- 
tary schools conferred an enormous 
benefit upon the community, and deserved 
to be treated with the utmost considera- 
tion. Two-thirds of the Church of Eng- 
land National schools had been built 
entirely out of private funds, for the pure 
pose of providing ordinary elementary 
education and instruction according to 
the principles of the Church of England. 
That being the purpose for which these 
schools had been ereeted, and the State 
having acquiesced in the scheme, what 
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right had it to ask more, and to put the 
buildings to uses for which they were 
not intended ? Many of these schools, it 
should be remembered, were not even 
held upon trust, but were the private 
property of the men who had built them. 
The schools were built by those men for 
educational purposes, and it was 
monstrous to think of taking them for 
quite a different purpose. It was rank 
spoliation for the Government to take 
what did not belong to them without 
payment. Then, again, the schools 
might be used under this Bill, as origi- 
nally passed, for Parish Council purposes 
at the most inconvenient times. It was 
not only for educational purposes that 
the schools were used. The schools 
were used for every imaginable purpose. 
They were used for meetings of Clubs 
and Benefit Societies, and public enter- 
tainments. Was the building to be used 
for parish meetings when people wished 
to hold Club meetings or to have enter- 
tainments on the premises? Who was 
to determine to which of several conflict- 
ing purposes the building should be put ? 
There was, he knew, a provision that the 
Education Department was to judge, but 
he was unwilling to trust the Depart- 
ment so implicitly. No doubt, the pre- 
sent Vice President would not object to 
entertainments ; but they might some day 
have a Scotch Vice President, who would 
object to penny readings or other harm- 
less entertainments, but which the people 
would think more of than the Parish 
Council or the parish meeting. In his 
opinion, the House of Lords had gone to 
the extreme limit of concession in this 
ease. They had permitted the use of 
the schoolrooms for actual official meet- 
ings—for meetings of the Parish Council, 
the parish meeting, and for the purposes 
of inquiries by public Departments. 
That appeared to him to be the proper 
line to draw. In his boisterous speech at 
Portsmouth on Wednesday, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declared that the 
action of the House of Lords would drive 
parishioners out of the schools into the 
public-houses. That, of course, was 
absurd. There was a multiplicity of 
-places where meetings could be held else- 
where than in the public-house. But it 


was amazing that right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who were always 
boasting of trusting the people, could not 
trust them within sight of the public-house. 


Viscount Cranborne 
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He had not that distrust of his fellow- 
countrymen which they appeared to 


have. In fact, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
seemed to think that nobody could see a 
public-house without getting drunk. 
When this subject was discussed in the 
country he hoped the people would be 
told that they were thought so poorly of 
by the supporters of the Government ; 
that it was expected that if they 
darkened the doors of a public-house 
they must drink too much. He did not 
believe so, for it was not his experience 
of rural life, and he knew that these 
meetings might safely be held in public- 
houses. But whether that was so or 
not, there was no reason for robbing the 
people of their schools. Why should 
they steal the schools from their managers 
on the supposition that otherwise the 
people would go to drink in public- 
houses? If they were to murder the 
publican, probably they would deter 
people from joining the trade, but they 
would not be justified in saying, “I am 
going to murder the publican in order to 
prevent people from getting drunk.” 
They had no right to break one moral 
law in order to enforce another; and 
therefore he hoped that that House 
would not sanction the use of school- 
rooms, which had been built at the 
expense of private individuals for a par- 
ticular purpose, for those which were 
altogether outside of it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The speech 
which the noble Lord has just made is 
a proof that there are exceptions to the 
rule that people grow wiser as they 
grow older, because there was a time 
when the noble Lord entertained more 
reasonable views upon this subject than 
those which he has just expressed. Wheu 
the Resolution to which my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board referred, which was 
unanimously accepted by the House, and 
which went a great deal further than the 
proposal of the present Government, was 
under discussion, the noble Lord sug- 
gested the adoption of an Amendment 
which would confine its application to 
the rural parishes, on the ground that 
there were no suitable rooms in such 
places for holding meetings in as were 
to be found in abundance in towns. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : The right 
hon. Gentleman is in error. I mentioned 
that condition as one among several 
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others that ought to be made before the 1 
Resolution was accepted. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Does the 
noble Lord mean to say that he was not 
in favour of extending’ the privilege to 
the rural parishes ? The noble Lord, in 
his earlier and better days, said— 

“T understand that the Government have 
accepted the Motion of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, and I think that they are wise in doing so.” 
These, however, are sentiments which 
the noble Lord has now entirely de- 
parted from. I admire the filial piety of 
the noble Lord, because the doctrines he 
has enunciated are doctrines we have 
heard in another place. We have heard 
something about “the stumping Puri- 
tanical hypocrisy of people who objected 
to meeting in a public-house.” ‘These 
are hereditary symptoms on the part of 
the noble Lord; but I must remind the 
noble Lord that these hereditary senti- 
ments were repudiated by the Earl of 
Derby and the Earl of Cranbrook, even 
in another place, and the great objector 
to Puritanical hypocrisy was obliged to 
drop his doctrine like a hot potato. I 
advise the noble Lord to do likewise. If 
his relative could not get any support in 
the House of Lords—not even from the 
Bishops—if the Bishops deserted the 
public-house, where would the public- 
houses be ? And I would advise the 
noble Lord to follow the Bishops on this 
occasion only. There is one other point. 
The noble Lord said there was an under- 
standing that the Resolution of 1892 was 
to be accompanied by a rating clause. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : I never 
said there was an understanding on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends. I said that, so far as we were 
concerned, we never could have consented 
to this concession unless it was acccom- 
panied bya great measure of relief in the 
matter of rating. 

Str W. HARCOURT : But you did 
consent. The noble Lord’s memory is 
defective in this matter. The fact was, 
that the present Leader of the Opposition, 
who was then at the head of the Govern- 
ment, endeavoured to put upon us the 
condition that if a Bill were introduced 
giving the use of the schoolrooms we 
should not object to a rating clause. I 
there and then absolutely refused to enter 
into any agreement whatever. We said, 
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“This is the right thing to do, but 
we will make no condition whatever with 
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reference to the rates,” and there the 
matter concluded. I said—‘Is that 
condition withdrawn? Ifso, I am satis- 
fied ” ; and the Resolution giving the use 
of the schoolrooms for all the purposes of 
the parish was unanimously carried, even 
without the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. The House of Lords, in 
face of all that, struck out of one 
Bill this more limited condition for the 
use of the schools by the parish. 
I do not know what course will be taken 
on this occasion by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench now; but they are the authors of 
a Bill in which larger powers are given, 
and if they are going to support the 
Lords in this combat I shall not com- 
plain, 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
the allusion to the room in the public- 
house had been made in order to createa 
prejudice, and was outside the question. 
He thought no Government would say 
that a room in a public-house was a suit- 
ableroom. There was no ground for sup- 
posing that those who had to determine 
the question would decide that a room ina 
public-house was a suitable place to hold 
these meetings, and therefore the whole 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that the meetings would have 
to be held in such rooms in default of the 
schoolrooms being available for the pur- 
pose, fell to the ground. In his opinion, 
respect ought to be paid to the sentiment 
which led many people to entertain the 
belief that it was not desirable to enter a 
public-house. One objection he had 
against the extension of the use of these 
rooms was on account of the many pur- 
poses which, though not strictly educa- 
tional, were for the educational objects 
for which the schools were built. Inthe 
Bill of the late Government there was an 
express reservation of the school for such 
objects, and that reservation was not 
contained in the present Bill. He wished 
it had been; he spoke in favour of it, and 
he regretted that his arguments were of 
noavail. He was sure—and he spoke as 
a manager—that the managers of these 
schools did not object to the use of the 
schools for legitimate and fair purposes ; 
they showed a readiness and willingness 
to grant the schools, and his objection 
was not that the schools should be used 
with the goodwill of the managers, but 
that they were to be used whether it was 
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convenient or not and contrary to the will 
of the managers in many cases. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- 
mingham, W.) : I hope my hon. Friend 
opposite does not intend to put the 
House to the trouble of a Division 
on the question he has raised; if so, 
I shall Ve unable to follow him into the 
Lobby. The discussion has gone rather 
wide of the immediate question. We are 
dealing only with the word “ publie,” 
and have entered into a general discus- 
sion of the position and history of volun- 
tary schools into which I do not feel 
inclined to follow the noble Lord. As 
regards the word “public,” which the 
Lords have sought to omit, I am afraid 
if we were to adopt the Lords Amend- 
ment the Bill would be left in a perfectly 
absurd condition, becausé under Clause 54 
we should say that no meeting is to be 
held in a public-house unless no suitable 
room is to be found, and then in Clause 4 
we should go on to say the only suitable 
room should not be used if a public-house 
could be got, so that in one place you 
say you shall not use a public-house if 
any suitable room can be got, and in the 
other you say you shall not use a suitable 
room if you can get a public-house. I 
do not think the House would like in 
any circumstances to lay itself open to 
the imputation of having driven these 
meetings from the schoolroom in order 
to force and compel them to be held in 
the public-house. But dealing with the 
broader question raised by the other 
Amendments, I do feel that not only is 
the Government, but that many of us, 
and many on the other side of the 
House, are absolutely pledged and com- 
mitted by our previous action ; we can- 
not get over the fact that we voted for 
almost this precise proposition, or one 
that did not perhaps go so far as this, in 
the year 1892, and in voting for that we 
did not make any of the conditions that 
were subsequently attached to the Go- 
vernment Bill. ‘That seems to me the 
contract we made when we accepted the 
Resolution of 1892, and we are not in 
any way exonerated from that obligation 
by the fact that subsequently the Bill 
attached some condition to it. The 
question, then, is a question in the first 
place of consistency, and in the second 
place it is a question of expediency. 
Even if we had not already been 
pledged by voting for this Reso- 
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lution in 1892, still I should have im- 
plored hon. Members to vote for a 
similar Resolution now, because what 
ean be worse policy than to leave it to 
be inferred that the clergy of this country 
and the managers of these voluntary 
schools are so churlish as to refuse the 
use of a public room at a time when it 
cannot interfere with their reasonable 
occupation of the schools because there 
is a provision that covers an appeal to 
the Education Department if the room is 
asked for at a time that is not reasonable? 
On such an appeal, if the time was not 
reasonable, the Education Department 
would undoubtedly refuse the appli- 
cation for the use of the room. If 
the schools are not required for what is 
their first object—something -connected 
with education or the Religious Body 
which has built them—that then, being 
vacant and under conditions which secure 
them absolutely from pecuniary loss or 
damage, they should be available for what 
we all admit to be an important public 
purpose. But I go one step further. 
Are hon. Members opposite going to be 
so reactionary as to follow the House of 
Lords, and actually now to refuse to the 
people the use of these rooms for pur- 
poses for which they have already given 
them? In 1887 and in 1890 the late 
Government introduced provisions into 
the Allotments Act giving the use of 
these schools for the purposes of 
allotments. [Mr. H. H. FowLer: Not 
in 1887.] I beg pardon; then in 1890, 
which was connected with the purposes 
of the Act of 1887 ; for all the purposes 
of the Act of 1887 the parishioners had 
the right to use these rooms under the 
terms provided in the Act of 1890, and 
now the Lords go back on that which 
they themselves passed, and say that 
they shall not have the use of these 
rooms. I do not think the House of 
Commons could with dignity support that 
Amendment. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, there were many cases where 
there were private rooms, which might be 
called semi-public rooms, which could be 
used for the purposes provided by the 
Bill, and he knew that his noble 
Friend’s objection had nothing to do 
with that contentions subject intro- 
duced this evening —namely, the use 
of licensed premises, but simply to ex- 
tend the exemption that was given to 
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other rooms in parishes which would not 
be called public rooms, but still were 
serviceable for the purposes of the Bill 
as public rooms. That was the object 
for which the Amendment was introduced. 
Passing from that—which he thought it 
was only fair to state—he wished to say 
afew words on the general argument. 
In the first place, let him say that those 
of them who agreed with the line taken 
by the House of Lords on this subject 
did not take up the line that was gene- 
rally supposed and referred to this even- 
ing on the other side—they were not 
opposed to the use of the schoolroom for 
these purposes, but they were opposed to 
the compulsory use [A laugh from 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEQueEr. ] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to think that was rather amusing ; per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman, if he had 
been a lay helper or a worker in any 
sense connected with the higher interests 
of mankind and had taken such a course 
in a country parish, would know there 
were many purposes for which school- 
rooms were used which were not educa- 
tional, but which the managers of these 
schools believed to be of the highest 
value to the inhabitants of the parish. 
Not that the schoolroom should be re- 
served for these purposes exclusively ; 
that was far from being the intention of 
noble Lords in the other House or them- 
selves in this House; but what they said 
was that these schools being primarily 
intended for the general benefit of the 
parishes in this particular way, first for 
education and then for the other purposes 
he had designated, that it was wrong to 
take them against the will of the 
managers and force their political or semi- 
political meetings into these rooms. 
Let him remind hon. Gentlemen that 
these rooms in many cases were as much 
the private property of individuals as 
the house in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spent so happy a time in the 
country [“No, no!”] The hon. 
Member for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) 
said “ no.” 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): The schools receive a public grant. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he was not 
forgetting that the schools received a 
grant; but he said that these schoolrooms 
or houses were as much the private pro- 
perty of those who built them, or their 
Successors, as the house of any private 
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individual, and therefore in the Bill that 
had been so often referred to of the late 
Government the words were used— 

“Being a building held on trust for public 

elementary education.” 
Many of these buildings had no such 
trust, and were as much private property 
as were their houses. He came now to 
the main issue ; what were they to do on 
this Amendment ? He had not been con- 
verted by what he had heard that night, 
and he was sorry there was not more dis- 
position to support the Amendment they 
were discussing. However, they had 
made their protest; they had tried to 
show it was not from any desire to im- 
pede the working of the Bill they pro- 
posed the Amendment. By opposing 
the Amendment they thought the Go- 
vernment were introducing great friction 
into the working of these schools in the 
country parishes. There was a feeling 
that Parliament was heaping up oppor- 
tunities and occasions on which these 
schoolrooms were to be used, atid if it 
went on much longer the friction would 
increase, as this particular provision of 
the Bill might be worked in a very 
hostile and dangerous manner to the 
Church. However, they had entered 
their protest, and it was hardly worth 
while to trouble the House to divide in 
a matter of this kind. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he did not 
wish to elaborate the point on which he 
interrupted the hon. Gentleman a few 
minutes ago, but a school that received 
& grant was not on the same footing as 
his private house. He knew something 
of country schools as well as those of the 
Metropolis, and he could only say from 
his experience of country schools it was 
a most ludicrous perversion of the actual 
facts to ask anyone to suppose these 
schools were in use on every evening in 
the week. If the hon. Gentleman was 
at all correct as to the use of the schoo's 
in the part of the country where he 
lived his parish must be a great excep- 
tion to the general rule. He would 
challenge anyoue living in a parish 
similar to his own—and his was 
not an extraordinary case—to show that 
these parish schools were not idle night 
after night. He-did not know what 
particular duties or uses had been heaped 
upon these schools of late years by 
Statute ; the only ones to which they had 
been put by Statute were those to which 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
alluded to just now. He only wished to 
say he was quite certain that hon. Mem- 
bers living in country parishes would 
support him when he said that many of 
these schools were unused three nights 
out of six, and that it would be an ad- 
vantage to the parishes if they were 
used more frequently. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, he was a school manager, and 
he joined with the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) in 
hoping the noble Lord would not press 
the matter to a Division. It might be, 
and probably was, quite true that these 
schools had originally been built by 
private funds, and that technically and 
legally they were private schools, but the 
uses for which they had been built and 
for which they had always been employed 
gave to such property a kind of quasi- 
public character. If this Amendment 
were struck out of the Bill it would, he 
thought, prevent friction, for no more in- 
vidious duty could be imposed on a school 
manager, as he knew from _ personal 
experience, than having to decide 
whether certain persons should or should 
not have the use of the schoolroom on 
any particular occasion. He would not, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
done, diseuss the hereditary proclivities 
of the noble Lord ; but, if he had to do 
80, he should express himself more 
shortly than the right hon. Gentleman 
did, and should simply say, Pater torius 
sed toriorior filius. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The following Lords Amendments 
were disagreed with :— 


Line 31, leave out from (“room”) to 
(* which ”) in line 32. 

Line 39, leave out from (“authority ’’) to the 
first (“any,”) in page 4, line 6. 

Page 4, line 13, after (“ school”) insert (“nor, 
in the case of a room used for the administra- 
tion of justice or police, with the hours during 
which it is used for these purposes ”’). 
> Page 4, line 16, after the second (“room”) 
insert (‘or to the building of which the room 
is part, or its appurtenances.” 

Amendment, 

In page 4, line 19, leave out from (“be”) to 
the end of the sub-section and insert (“and 
the amount of sich expense, together with the 
cost of making good such damage, shall be a 
debt payable upon demand to the persons 
having control over the room”), 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. 
H. H. Fowler.) 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he should like some explanation of 
the reason why it was proposed to dis- 
agree with the Amendment, which ap- 
peared to him to be a most reasonable 
one. As the clause stood, all that was 
recovered was the expense or damage, 
and he thought it only reasonable to in- 
clude the cost of making good such 
damage. Some words were certainly 
wanted, and he would submit the simple 
words, 

“the cost of making good such damage shall 
bea debt payable by those having control 
over the room,” 


should be inserted. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, for the 
reason that he could not consent to have 
the Parish Council subjected to the 
payment of expense of this sort. It was 
paramount that the school should not 
be put to any Joss on the one hand, and 
he could not consent to the Parish Coun- 
cil being put to aloss on the other. He 
was not sufficient of a lawyer to say 
whether any words should be added. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the addition 
of the words, as he read them, would 
meet the difficulty, and would be a sub- 
stantial improvement of the clause. 

*Sirn C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) submitted that the words 
suggested were not good words. 

Viscount CRANBORNE pointed 
out that the candidate might be a 
labourer ; that a riot might occur by 
which great damage was done, and the 
candidate would not be in a position to 
make good the damage. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER explained 
that by the clause as it stood 
it was clear the Parish Council was 
responsible to the school manage- 
ment, and the candidate had to reimburse 
the Parish Council. The Educational 
Authorities were provided for, and he 
wished to prevent the Parish Councils 
sustaining any loss. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, 


In page 4, line 27, after the word “Board” to 
insert the words—“(4.) Provided that every 
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notice under this section shall be in writing, 
signed by some person claiming to be entitled 
to give the same, and shall be given seven clear 
days at least before the time at which the use of 
the room is required, and shall state the purpose 
for which it is required,” 

the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved that the 
House disagree with the Lords Amend- 
ment. He thought that they had better 
adhere to the decision of the House, 
after full discussion—namely, that it 
should be left to the Education Depart- 
ment to deal with matters of this kind, 
and to protect the interests of the 
schools. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Wr. JZ. //. 
Fowler.) 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that in the 
Bill of 1892, which was the precedent in 
this case, 14 days’ notice to hold a meet- 
ing was required. What he said before 
applied very much more to this case, as 
it was altogether a question of con- 
venience. What they were afraid of 
was the case where they might have to 
deal with cantankerous people, some of 
whom were found in every parish—people 
who wished to make things as disagreeable 
as possible, and in such cases the power 
given in the Bill might be used oppres- 
sively. If people wished to be disagree- 
able they gave as short a notice as they 
could, and if they desired to be pleasant 
they gave as long a notice as possible. 
What they asked was that there should 
be a notice which was a fair and reason- 
able notice. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, the Bill to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred was connected with 
political or guasi-political meetings, where 
several days’ notice would be reasonable ; 
but this Bill went further, and took in 
the case of Parish Councils. There 
were cases where a Council meeting 
might have to be called on short notice. 
There were many statutory meetings, 
parish meetings, and so forth, where 
longer notice than seven days might be 
asked for, and what they all desired was 
that as long a notice as possible should 
be given; but there were cases where 
three days’ notice would not cause any 
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Education Department might be trusted 
so to arrange matters with the managers 
and the Local Authorities as to give all 
reasonable notice in the matter. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, it 
appeared to him that what had fallen 
from the right hon, Gentleman was & 
fair and reasonable view to take, so far 
as it affected the meetings of the Parish 
Council ; but what they wanted was pro- 
tection in the case of a candidate who 
desired to hold a meeting for the purposes 
of his candidature. 

Sm A. ROLLIT (lslington, S.) 
expressed the opinion that the suggestion 
was a reasonable one. He thought, how- 
ever, that the precedent of the Allot- 
ments Act might be followed, and six 
days’ notice substituted in place of 
seveu. 

*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH remarked 
that he could find no power in the Bill 
by which the Education Department or 
the Local Government Board could make 
any such general regulations with regard 
to this question, or any regulations of the 
character mentioned by the President of 
the Local Government Board and the 
Vice President. He should like to know 
whether there was such a power, and, if 
not, whether, in the interests of the proper 
settlement of the question, it would not be 
advisable to accept this Amendment pro 
forma, in order to enable some such pro- 
vision to be made in another place ? 
He should be content to leave such 
regulations to the Department if it was 
perfectly clear that they had power to 
make the regulations. 

Mr. ACLAND observed that he had 
pointed out in Committee that the Educa- 
tion Department would issue as early as 
possible an indication of the interpreta- 
tion they would apply to the word 
“reasonable,” which would go into some 
detail. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) really thought they 
ought to support this Amendment. He 
humbly submitted that three days was a 
most unreasonable time. They should 
guard against a school being compulsorily 
taken on such short notice as three days, 
and at least seven days’ notice should be 
given. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (isle of Wight) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that it would be difficult to insert this 
proviso, because there were already provi- 
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sions as to making regulations, and that 
if they inserted something touching regu- 
lations in this sub-section they would be 
hampered. He found there was no pro- 
vision with regard to the making of 
regulations as to notice, and the conse- 
quence was that they required a statutory 
enactment of some kind or other to pro- 
vide that specific notice should be 
given. It must be done in one or two 
ways. They must either give the Educa- 
tion Department or the Local Govern- 
ment Board power to say there should be 
a certain notice. The Vice President 
had said that he did not contemplate 
making regulations, but recommendations 
by way of corrections. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he did not wish to be 
understood as suggesting there should be 
binding regulations as to notice, but what 
he did say was that as soon as possible 
the Education Department would issue 
regulations. He (Sir R. Webster) con- 
tended that a statutory enactment was 
necessary to provide that some notice 
should be given, and he considered the 
Amendment a reasonable one. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigpy, Forfar) could not see the 
slightest necessity for a statutory pro- 
vision making it an inflexible rule that 
for all meetings and places the same 
notice should he given. Surely it was 
no portion of the duty of the House to 
specifically enact that six or seven days’ 
notice should be given. There were many 
cases within his own knowledge in which 
six hours would be sufficient, and 24 
hours ample notice; and to say that they 
should not have the room without giving 
six or seven days’ notice would in many 
cases be equivalent to not giving it at all, 
because the occasion would have passed 
before the room would be available. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
observed, that this was not a question of 
dealing with reasonable persons, but now 
and then with unreasonable persons ; and 
the Bill as it left that House was prac- 
tically nuworkable. It would be impos- 
sible to get the Education Department to 
take the requisite action in three days ; 
it usually took three months ; and it was 
absurd to say that the view of the 
Education Department as to what was 
reasonable was any assistance or pro- 
tection to the managers of the schools. 
In the sub-section which had been 
amended by the Lords, and but lately 
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restored to its original form, the persons 
who had to make good the damage done 
to a school were those persons who 
applied for its use. But how could the 
Department know who the persons were 
unless there was a statutory notice In 
writing ? The Lords had provided that 
the notice should be in writing signed by 
some person claiming to be entitled to 
give the same. If the Amendment were 
carried it would be possible for the 
managers of schools, or the Parish 
Council, or whoever it was who required 
to be re-imbursed in respect of damages 
toa school, to know with whom they 
were dealing, and unless some Amend- 
ment of the kind the Lords had proposed 
were put in the Bill there would be no 
certainty that any man could be made 
amenable for expenses in respect of 
damages which his meeting might cause 
to the school. He hoped, because the 
Lords Amendment gave the name of the 
person on whom responsibility could be 
fixed in case of damage, and also because 
three days was not sufficient time for 
notice, that the House would agreed to 
accept it. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
expressed the hope that a Division would 
be taken in order to show that hon. 
Members on the Opposition side were 
anxious to support the Lords as far as 
they could in showing a just and reason- 
able consideration to the managers of 
schools. Despite whatever the Solicitor 
General might say, he was quite sure if 
they could have a p/ébiscite of the school 
managers throughout England they 
would find they desired that this proper 
notice should be given, and they would 
place far more value ona statutory notice 
prescribed by Act of Parliament than in 
any safeguard of notice being ensured by 
executive action on the part of the 
Education Department, because they 
knew that the Department might be 
swayed by varying views from time to 
time. He submitted that school managers 
as a class had the highest possible claim 
on the justice and consideration of this 
House, they having secured great 
scholastic educational property to the 
nation, and of which the nation enjoyed 
the benefit. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR was sure they 
all agreed ;with his hon. Friend in the 
general verdict he had passed on volun- 
tary schools. Turning to the general 
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aspect of the question, he said that the 
attitude of the Government on this 
question was to him wholly unintelligible. 
All that the Department could do would 
be to write down a formal letter com- 
mencing “ My Lords,” and ending “ Your 
obedient servant,” taking notice of the 
complaint of the Parish Council. They 
would have no more power than that to 
settle that which might be a vexed 
question. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (interposing) 
said, the Bill provided that no meeting 
should be held without reasonable notice, 
and then, if necessary, the Department 
would decide what was reasouvable notice. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that was 
not his reading of the Bill. What, he 
asked, would be the use of calling in the 
Department ? Let them assume that 
three days’ notice of a meeting was 
given. The school manager would say, 
“That is not a reasonable notice.” He 
would close the doors, and no meeting 
weuld be held. Then the remedy of the 
aggrieved Parish Council would be to 
write up to the Department, and when 
the Department replied the whole case 
would beover. He thought the Govern- 
ment were obstinately insisting on a 
scheme which must lead to friction and 
inflict hardship. The Amendment made 
the meaning of the Statute perfectly clear, 
and left on the mind of the school 
managers and those who managed the 
parish meeting an absolute certainty as 
to the intention of the Legislature. He 
hoped, therefore, his hon. Friend would 
go to a Division. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 208 ; Noes 
105.—( Division List, No. 439.) 

Amendment, 

In line 32, after the word “ be,” to in- 


sert the words “transferred to and,” the 
next Amendment, agreed to. 


Amendment, 


In page 5, line 23, after the word “ charities,” 
to insert the words “or are constituted by any 
special trust,” 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that he 
had some doubt as to the meaning of the 
Amendment. There had been no expla- 
nation given of it in the House of Lords 
that he could follow ; therefore, what he 
was about to say would be subject to ex- 
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planation which might hereafter be given. 
They were dealing with the clause in 
which they transferred to the Parish 
Council the powers, duties, and liabilities 
of the Churchwardens, except so far as 
they related to the affairs of the Church 
or ecclesiastical charities, and the House 
of Lords desired to add the words “or 
are constituted by any special trust.” If 
that meant that they were to exempt 
from the transfer to the Parish Council 
any of the duties of the Churchwardens 
as secular trustees, that was merely 
another mode of fighting out an old con- 
troversy, and to that the Government 
could offer but one reply. He, however, 
took this broader ground of objection. 
He regarded Churchwardens as both 
ecclesiastical and secular officers. The 
Bill carefully guarded against any inter- 
ference with their ecclesiastical capacity, 
but the Government could not admit any 
qualification in regard to their secular 
capacity simply on the ground that for 
other purposes they were ecclesiastical 
officers. No doubt they had ecclesiasti- 
cal relationship with the parish, and that 
he had not wished to interfere with, but 
they had been for centuries the lay repre- 
sentatives of the parish also. They had 
been incorporated with the Overseers as 
a lay Corporation representing the parish. 
There was no obligation at their election 
that they should be members of the 
Church at all. They might be of all 
sorts of religious opinions. He must 
resist the Lords Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(WVr. 1. #7. 
Fowler.) 

*Str C. W. DILKE said, there was 
considerable ambiguity in the whole of the 
section to which these words would attach, 
and, unless something were said now, when 
they came to Clause 15 there might be 
some difference of opinion as to what the 
words meant. He had taken the view 
all along that to iusert the words 
“ecclesiastical charities * had for result 
that it would be taken that the powers 
and duties of Churchwardens included 
powers in relation to charities. If it 
was intended that the words were to 
have general application they were in- 
consistent with the whole s ope of 
the charities clause. The funds belong- 
ing to parochial charities were adminis- 
tered by trustees, and if this clause was 
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not intended to refer to them they ought 
not to have inserted the words “ eccle- 
siastical charities” here. If it was in- 
tended to refer to them, he doubted if 
any of the controversy which arose over 
what was originally Clause 13 and was now 
Clause 15 was necessary. The noble Lord 
who moved the Amendment in the House of 
Lords (the Earl of Selborne) was a great 
lawyer, and he clearly agreed with the 
House of Commons (who inserted the 
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word “ecclesiastical” in the clause) 
in believing that it covered the 
duty of the Churchwardens in re- 


lation to charities. If so, the whole 
question of charities arose ou these words, 
and as, in his opinion, they were im- 
portant words conferring a duty on 
Churchwardens in connection with chari- 
ties, he was glad the Government left 
them out. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The following Lords Amendments 
were agreed to :— 

Line 28, after “1855,” insert “ Provided that 
such obligations shall not in the case of any 
particular parish be deemed to attach, unless or 
until the Churchwardens subsequently to the 

ing of this Act shall give a certificate, as 
in the Burial Act, 1855, provided, in order to 
obtain the payment of such expenses out of 
the poor rate.” 


Line 39, leave out “ or,” and insert “ and.” 


Page 6, line 16, after 1887, insert “or the 
Allotments Act, 1890.” 

Page 7, line 22, leave out “in,” and insert 
“for the whole or part of.” 

Amendment, 

In line 30, leave out from the word “ acquire” 
to the word “or,” in line 35, and insert 
@ with the consent of the parish meeting, 
buildings for public offices and for meetings and 
for any purposes connected with parish business 
or with the powersor duties of the Parish Council 
or parish meeting ; and,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
Amendment would require that before a 
Parish Council acquired buildings 
“for public offices and for meetings and for 
any purposes connected with parish busi- 
ness, or with the powers and duties of the 
Parish Council or parish meeting,” 
they should obtain the consent of the 
parish meeting. He would move to dis- 
agree with that part of the Amendment 
which required the consent of the parish 
meeting. His objection to the Amend- 
ment was that this was an unnecessary 
restriction to put upon the action of the 
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Parish Council, because they could not 
well apply for a site for public buildings 
without asking for a loan, which they 
could not do without the consent of the 
parish meeting, nor could they raise their 


expenditure beyond 3d. in the £1. It 
would put the parish to great expense to 
hold these public meetings. Objection 
had been taken in the House of Commons 
to the words “ public meetings and other 
purpose” that they were very wide 
words. He was disposed to agree with 
that. The House of Lords took the 
same view, and Lord Kimberley under- 
took to bring up an Amendment on 
Report, and on his Motion the words 
“and for any |r sapeus connected with parish 
business or with the powers and duties of the 
Parish Council or parish meeting” 

were inserted. He moved to disagree 
‘with the Amendment by striking out the 
words “with the consent of the parish 
meeting.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the words ‘with the consent of 
the parish meeting’ stand part of the 
Lords Amendment.” 


*Mr. W. LONG said, the Lords had 
had two objects in view, and he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
to agree to the first of these. The prin- 
ciple which the Lords had endeavoured 
to insert in the clause was in reality 
the principle which they (the Opposition) 
had themselves maintained throughout 
the whole of the discussions in Com- 
mittee—namely, that there should be in 
connection with some of the more im- 
portant matters of administration a 
reference from the Parish Council to the 
assembly of the. parish—in other words, 
that the Parish Council should be the 
servant of the parish. meeting, and not 
the parish meeting the servant of the 
Parish Council. Of course, he admitted 
that when they were dealing with large 
authorities such as Corporations, or even 
large parishes, the costly proceeding of 
reference to the Council in regard to 
executive functions would be highly in- 
convenient. But the position in regard 
to small authorities was different. There 
might be small Parish Councils, ag- 
gressive in character, which would desire 
to justify their existence by indulging in 
unnecessary experiments to the injury of 
the community. The proviso in the Bill 
was to enable a Parish Council 
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“to provide or acquire buildings for public 
Offices and for meetings and other public 
purposes.” 

If they were dealing with large parishes 
only the Lords Amendment would not 
be so necessary, but it would be a de- 
sirable safeguard against ill-considered 
expenditure in small localities. They 
were bound to remember—though he did 
not suppose it was likely to happen very 
often—that there was a minority who 
might suffer oppression under the powers 
of this Bill. It was necessary for the 
House to do what it could without in- 
justice to protect this minority. He did 
not himself see at first sight that there 
would be any great hardship iu the case 
of even larger parishes which was at all 
to be compared with the injustice which 
might occur in the case of small parishes. 
It would be seldom that a parish in a 
rural district would desire to provide or 
acquire a building for a public office or 
public purpose; but when it did so desire, 
it would be no hardship to require that 
first of all it should obtain the consent of 
the electorate. He did not think that 
this necessarily would imply want of 
confidence in the new Administrative 
Authority, because, after all, the check 
would merely be the constitueney—those 
whose money the Council proposed to 
spend. The parish as a whole ought, he 
thought, to have some means of ex- 
pressing its assent to or dissent from the 
proposals of the Parish Council, and he 
regretted that the Government did not 
see their way to accept the Lords 
Amendment. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, 
that the hon. Member opposite said that 
in the case of a small parish the parish 
meeting should be consulted. Had he 
quite understood the answer the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had given to 
that point? These parish buildings 
could not be erected without money. 
They could not be erected out of the 
general rate. The money must be raised 
by loan, and to raise that the Parish 
Council must go to the parish meeting. 
Therefore, he would suggest, as a matter 
of practical consideration, that the ob- 
jection of the hon. Member was alread 
met by the provisions of the Bill itself. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he would put 
this further point: The hon. Member 
opposite spoke of the necessity of con- 
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sulting those who elected the constituents. 
But in the case of large parishes that 
would be a most unreal proceeding. In 
Durham there was a parish contain- 
ing a population of 17,000, and there 
was a rural parish in his own county 
coutaiying 16,000 people in six different 
Parliamentary polling districts and six 
local goverument polling divisions. 
Under the Amendment in that case the 
Council would have to hold a meeting of 
its constituents in a place where there 
was not a room large enough to hold 200 
people. Asa matter of fact, the course 
contemplated in the Lords Amendment 
would be most inconvenient and scarcely 
practicable. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, the argument of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland appeared to cut both 
ways. The hon. Gentleman had pointed 
out that, as a matter of fact, the House of 
Lords had not gone beyond what the Bill 
itself, as drawn by the Government, 
actually enforced—namely, that for all 
practical purposes no Parish Council 
should incur expenditure necessary for 
the erection of buildings and_ for purposes 
of that kind without having recourse to 
the parish meeting. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill would realise that the House of 
Lords had not in any way derogated 
from the powers of the Parish Council, 
for the Parish Council under the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own draft could not 
have carried out these works without 
reference to the parish meeting. There- 
fore, what the right hon. Gentleman said 
as to the removal of the responsibility 
for the initiative in these executive mat- 
ters did not apply. The real point was 
at what stage of the proceedings there 
should be a reference to the parish meet- 
ing. In order to obtain a loan the Parish 
Council would have to apply to the parish 
meeting ; but unless this Amendment were 
agreed to, the Council might defer re- 
ferring to the parish assembly until after 
some liabilities had been incurred in con- 
nection with proposed building schemes 
—until, he would not say the honour, 
but at any rate the public faith, of the 
parish had been pledged. It appeared to 
him that the House of Lords had dealt 
with the matter in the right way, and 
that it was much wiser to enact that the 
Council should obtain the sanction of 
the parish meeting in the first instance. 
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If’ the Council had power to carry 
out the whole of these works without 
consulting the parish meeting at all, 
there might be something in the argu- 
ment of the right hou. Gentleman oppo- 
site. He (Mr. Lowther) should not be 
prepared to accede to it even. then. 
Under the Borough Funds Act Muni- 
cipal Corporations had the control of 
large funds, and Parliament had decided 
that in certain contingencies recourse 
must be had to the vote of the rate- 
payers as a whole. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In matters in 
regard to which there is an application 
to Parliament. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Yes; in matters 
that required application to Parliament. 
The House of Lords appeared to him to 
have said that before the Parish Council 
commenced a course of expenditure it 
should have recourse to the parish meet- 
ing. The Government themselves pro- 
posed that it should have such recourse 
before the proceedings terminated. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, the object they had in 
view was to limit expense in the Bill if 
they could do so without weakening any 
of the checks. What were the checks ? 
Clause 11 said— 

“A Parish Council shall not, without the 

consent of a parish meeting, incur any expense 
or liability which will involve a rate exceeding 
3d.in the £1 for any local financial year, or 
which will involve a loan.” 
Then there was a provision to the effect 
that no expense or liability which would 
involve a loan should be incurred without 
the consent of the County Council. 
Furthermore, Sub-section 3 of Clause 38 
said— 

“The chairman of the Parish Council or any 
two Parish Councillors, or the chairman of the 
parish meeting or any six parochial electors, 
may at any time convene a parish meeting.” 
Therefore, if there was any serious 
difference of opinion in the parish as to 
the necessity of requiring buildings two 
Councillors surely would be found to call 
a parish meeting, and the County Council 
were not likely to agree to the expense 
against the wishes of the parish meeting. 
In these circumstances, he did not think 
it was necessary to insert the Lords 
Amendment. Any two Councillors could 
secure the object the Lords had in view. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, the experience 
of Municipal Corporations had been ap- 
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pealed to, and he wished to say that, 
though it was true that in certain cases 
under the Borough Funds Act the rate- 
payers had to be consulted, the feeling of 
the Corporations was always against the 
operation of that Act. At the last 
meeting of the representatives of the 
Municipal Corporations a week ago a 
resolution was passed stating the abso- 
lute necessity for a modification of that 
Act, as experience had led to that 
conclusion. And the whole tendency of 
legislation had been in the same direction. 
The smailer bodies were the more de- 
liberative, and could take a wiser view 
than large meetings. In the case of the 
Public Libraries Act, carried by 
the hon. Member for Wigan (Sir F. 8. 
Powell), the matter was left to the 
Councils. As to expense, there were 
many cases which demonstrated that 
parsimony was not always economy. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Lords 
agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, 


Lords Amendment agreed to, after the 
last Amendment, insert— 

“(b.) To provide or acquire, with the consent 
of the parish meeting, Jand for such buildings, 
and for a recreation ground and for public 
walks ; and” 

“(¢.) To apply to the Board of Agriculture 
under Section 9 of the Commons Act, 1876 ; 
and,” 


Lords Amendment proposed, to follow 
the last Amendment— 
“(d.) To exercise with respect to any recrea- 


tion ground, village green, open space, other 
than a closed churchyard.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
had the same difficulty in understanding 
this Amendment as he had experienced 
with regard to another Amendment he 
had lately dealt with. The sub-section 
as it stood originally in the Bill said— 

“ To exercise with respect to any recreation 
ground, village green, open space, or public 
walk which is for the time being under their 
control, or to the expense of which they have 
contributed, such powers as may be exercised 
by an Urban Authority,” 
and so on. No new power had been 
granted with reference to this matter, 
and if the words put in by the Lords 
were permitted to remain they would 
interfere with the powers already exist- 
ing. From 1877 to 1890 certain Acts 
were passed with respect to open spaces. 
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The Acts originally referred to London 
only, but ultimately they were extended 
to every Local Authority. Under See- 
tion 4 of the Act of 1881 the owner of 
any churehyard, cemetery, or burial 
ground, closed for burying, might con- 
vey it to the Local Authority for any 
term of years for the purpose of giving 
public access to it and preserving it as 
an open space, the Local Authority hold- 
ing it on trust, and all powers of manage- 
ment being subject to the proviso that 
they were not to be exercised with re- 
gard to any consecrated ground except 
under the licence or faculty of the Bishop 
of the diocese. The fact was, that at the 
present time Rural and Urban Authorities 
were entitled to deal with closed church- 
yards, which were regarded—and rightly 
so—as open spaces to be kept in repair 
and available for the use of the public. 
The insertion of the Lords Amendment 
would say that what were urban spaces 
in urban districts should not be open 
spaces in rural districts where the Parish 
Council exercised authority. This was 
the power as it existed at the present 
time, and he could see no reason for in- 
serting the words referred to, which 
would be advantageous neither to the 
Ecclesiastical Authorities nor to the 
public. These words seem to me to be 
in no way advantageous to anybody, and 
until some reason is given to me for their 
retention, I must ask the House to strike 
them out. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth disagree with the 
words ‘ other than a closed churchyard.’ ”— 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he could not 
help thinking that the insertion of these 
words had some connection with the 
Amendment to Clause 6, and he was 
not quite sure, although the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement was, to a great 
extent, satisfactory, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had entirely dealt with 
the whole matter. It seemed to him that, 
practically speaking, there was no neces- 
sity to interfere with closed churchyards 
in rural districts, there being a very 
small number of them ; but he should like 
to know whether, if the change remained 
as it left the Commons, it would not be 
possible for the Parish Council to get 
powers over closed churchyards notwith- 
standing the express prohibition inserted 
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in the case of churchyards where there 
was another fund for their maintenance 
and repair ? 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he did not think 
his hon, and learned Friend need be under 
any apprehension about the matter. The 
Bill gave the Parish Council no power at 
all to deal with churchyards. If the 
words were left in he believed they would 
be inoperative, but as they might be mis- 
understood he thought they had better be 
omitted. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendment, as amended, agreed 
to. 


Amendment, 

In page 9, line 13, to leave out the word 
“ district ” and insert the word “county,” 
the next Amendment, read a second time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We now 
come to one of the most important clauses 
of the Bill, and this is the first of a series 
of most important Amendments. I think 
it would be well if I stated now the views 
of the Government upon the question 
with which the series of Amendments 
deals. This is a preliminary Amendment 
leading up to a scheme submitted to the 
other House on the preparation and advice 
of a very eminent authority in that House 
upon all matters of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. I will therefore explain the 
views of the Government on the question 
of allotments as far as this clause and 
Bill are concerned. This clause, the 
House will recollect, does not deal 
with the hiring of land for the purposes 
of allotments, but with the purchase of 
land compulsorily ; but I have no 
doubt that whatever the House may 
please to do with reference to compulsory 
purchase on this clause will be done, as 
a matter of course, on the next clause, 
which relates to hiring. Therefore, the 
real question which arises is as to the 
mode in which the compulsory powers of 
purchase and hiring are to be exercised. 
I must call attention, in the first instance, 
to what the law is at the present time, 
and show how the House has agreed to 
amend it. Under the Act of 1887 the 
control of allotments was vested practi- 
cally in Urban and Rural Sanitary 
Authorities, Parliament was not very 
well satisfied, at all events as far as rural 
districts were concerned, with those 
authorities. There was great discussion 
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in the House, and complaint was made 
that the Rural Sanitary Anthority was 
not the very best authority that could be 
selected for the purpose. But in 1887 
the then Government were contemplating 
the preparation of their great scheme 
of local government, and the House 
accepted the Rural Sanitary Authority 
as a stop-gap until a more complete and 
a better system of local government 
could be provided. Under that Act the 
Urban or Rural Sanitary Authority, as 
the case might be—I am dealing, how- 
ever, more especially with the Rural 
Authority—had powers of hiring or pur- 
chasing by agreement, and of letting land 
to the labourers for the purposes of allot- 
ments. No powers of compulsory hiring 
were granted by that Act, but powers of 
compulsory purchase were given, and 
with those powers were incorporated the 
powers of the Lands Clauses Acts. The 
Local Authority—it afterwards became 
the County Council—was to make a Pro- 
visional Order for the taking of any land 
that was acquired compulsorily. That 
Order was to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment by the Local Government Board. 
The duties of the Local Government 
Board in the matter were purely minis- 
terial; they had no judicial or discre- 
tionary powers. The Provisional Order 
Bill was liable to the same controversy 
in Parliament as any other Provisional 
Order Bill, and Parliament had itself to 
decide whether the compulsory powers 
were to be exercised. Some improve- 
ment was made in the procedure for the 
purpose of facilitating the appointment of 
arbitrators, and to some extent reducing 
the expenses which in this country have 
hitherto attended all attempts to put in 
force compulsory powers. There were 
certain provisions, which we do not now 
touch, to the effect that no garden or 
pleasure ground required for the amenity 
or convenience of any dwelling-house 
could be taken, and the Local Authority 
was also to have regard to the extent 
of the land belonging to the owner 
in the neighbourhood and to the con- 
venience of other property belonging 
to him. Parliament also gave power 
to a Committee of either House to 
award costs in case of any unjustifiable 
opposition to a Provisional Order. Well, 
that is the state of things under the Act 
of 1887. The first thing we have to 
ask is, What has been the extent of the 
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exercise of compulsory powers during the 
seven years between 1887 and 1894 ? 
Well, Sir, I have never, and I do not 
think any of my right hon. Friends on 
this Bench have ever, attempted to 
undervalue the very large amount of 
good effected under the Allotments 
Act of 1887. There is no doubt that 
even the existence of these powers 
has had a beneficial effect, and that a 
considerable number of allotments have 
been acquired voluntarily which no 
doubt would not have been acquired but 
for the existence of that Act. But I am 
dealing now with the compulsory 
character of the Act, and I have to con- 
sider what is the extent to which the 
compulsory powers have been put into 
operation. I have had the matter inves- 
tigated in my Department, and I fiud that 
there are only three cases in which powers 
of compulsory purchase have been taken 
under the Act of 1887. Two of those 
cases were practically unopposed, and 
of course there is no question of com- 
pulsion where there is no question of 
opposition, so that practically we have 
only one case of opposition. There was 
one unopposed case in 1890 and one in 
1892, and the cost in both those cases 
was exceedingly small. In 1890 it 
was £20, and, although I do not 
know what the expenses were exactly 
in 1892, because they were mixed 
up with other costs, they were certainly 
insignificant. That shows that the 
ordinary procedure of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is not in itself an expensive 
procedure. But there was one case about 
which I have heard a great many state- 
ments made in this House, and which I 
must refer to, because it is the only case 
which has ever been fought through the 
procedure of a contested Private Bill. 
The cost of that procedure 


An hon. Memper: What was the 
case ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The St. 
Faith’s case. The costs of the Rural 
Sanitary Authority in that case were 
£494 13s. 8d., but under the Order of the 
Parliamentary Committee the vendor 
was compelled to pay towards those costs 
a sum of £148 17s. 5d. The House will 
therefore see what was the practical 
value of the provision to order payment 
of costs. Out of an expenditure of 
nearly £500 the Rural Sanitary 
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Authority received back less than £150, 
being thus saddled with costs amounting 
to about £345. The purchase of the 
land, including compensations and inci- 
dental outlay, together with heavy arbi- 
tration expenses, cost £1,236 5s. 8d., 
making the total cost of acquiring 14 
acres of land £1,582 ls. 1lld. That is 
the story of the only case in which com- 
pulsory powers have been put in force. 
I would say, a3 a preliminary observa- 
tion in the discussion of this question, 
that a system which requires so large an 
expenditure of public money for the pur- 
chase of 14 acres of land is a system 
which carries its own condemnation on 
the face of it. What the Government 
proposed was to leave the existing 
machinery for acquiring allotments pre- 
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cisely as it is at present. We 
did not interfere with the mode 
of procedure by arbitration; we did 


not interfere with the Local Authori- 
ties; but what we asked the House 
to do, and what the House did, was to 
substitute for this expensive and dilatory 
procedure of a Provisional Order con- 
firmed by Parliament a system under 
which the Local Government Board 
would take the place of the County 
Council, and the confirmation by Parlia- 
ment of the action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be dispensed with. 
In other words, we proposed that the 
Local Government Board should make 
the final Order putting these compulsory 
powers into force. Well, Sir, that plan 
has been subjected to very grave criticism. 
It was very severely fought in this 
House ; and it has not been exempted 
from very caustic criticism elsewhere. 
As there is evidently some misunder- 
standing on the subject, I should like to 
describe to the House what is the proce- 
dure that prevails under the Bill 
before these Provisional Orders are 
granted. In the first place, the inter- 
ference of the Local Government Board 
must be invoked by petition from the 
locality. An Inspector is then seut down 
by the Local Government Board to make 
an inquiry on the spot. The inquiry is 
open to the public, and is an inquiry 
before which all persons interested can 
he heard and evidence can be taken. 
The duty of. the Inspector is to hear 
the evidence and report the sub- 
stance of that evidence to the Board, 
and also to make a personal inspection 
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of the locality to which the inquiry 
relates. It is his duty to include in 
his Report a statement of the conclu- 
sion to which the evidence leads him. 
These Reports have always been re- 
garded as strictly confidential, They are 
never communicated either to one side or 
the other, and the Inspector is therefore 
enabled to state his views very fully and 
freely to the Department. He does not 
decide the case ; and I want to make that 
perfectly clear to the House, because we 
have been told that we substitute the 
Local Government Board Inspector for 
the Department. He sends up his Report 
and recommendation to the Board. It 
is then considered by the permanent staff 
belonging to each Department of the 
Local Government Board touched upon 
in it. The question is then. sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Secretary of 
the Local Government Board, and, 
finally, with his Report, it is sub- 
mitted to the Head of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, upon whose official respon- 
sibility rests the final decision. We were 
told in another place that the Inspectors 
had no real qualification to discharge this 
duty, and that they were perfectly 
ignorant of these matters ; and a high 
authority there stated— 

“TI entirely distrust an Inspector of the 
Local Government Board. I distrust him, in the 
first place, because he is incompetent, and 
knows nothing of the subject.” 

Now I must ask the House to follow me 
while I tell it the class of work which 
these gentlemen thus said to be so im- 
competent are every day dealing with. 
They are dealing constantly with all the 
vast expenditure of the Municipal Cor- 
porations of the country, whether for 
obtaining land for sewage, water supply, 
cemeteries, public buildings, or numerous 
other purposes ; and, more than that, a 
considerable proportion of their inquiries 
actually involves the compulsory acqui- 
sition of land. As evidence of the fact 
that those duties have been discharged in 
a satisfactory manner, I may inform the 
House that, during the past 10 years, 
215 Provisional Orders have been made 
by the Local Government Board for 
acquiring land compulsorily, and of these 
only four have been disapproved by 
Parliament. Therefore,I think I am 
justified in saying that the Inspectors 
are not the incompetent authorities that 
the noble Lord has suggested in another 
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place. But the same noble Lord pro- 
ceeded to state that he distrusted the 
Inspectors, in the second place, because 
they were appointed by a politician, and 
their official existence depended on the 
goodwill of that politician; and they 
were at the beck and call of their chief. 
That is a very grave charge to make 
against the permanent Civil servants of 
this country; and I should not be doing 
justice to the eminent and distinguished 
men over whom I have the honour to 
preside if I did not tell the Housethat they 
feel very severely the imputations which 
have been cast not only upon their com- 
petency, but upon their personal honour. 
“ Appointed by a politician.” It is a 
new rule to lay down in this country 
that a public officer is not to be trusted 
to act impartially if he is appointed by a 
politician. Who appoints the Judges ? 
A politician : the Lord Chancellor. 
Who appoints even the Bishops? A 
politician: my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister. Who appoints a large 
number of the minor judicial officials ? 
A politician: the Home Secretary. I 
might go through the whole Government 
hierarchy and point out a large number 
of other public officers—permanent Civil 
servants of this country—against whom 
not a shadow of complaint has been, nor 
can be, raised, and all of whom were 
appointed by peliticians. We have prided 
ourselves, and I trust that this country 
will continue to pride itself in the future, 
upon its staff of Civil servants, who are 
above, and act independently of, all 
political influence, and who are the 
example, and even the envy, of the 
civilised world. The Leader of the 
Opposition twitted the Government only 
last Tuesday with distrust in the In- 
spectors of another Government Depart- 
ment—the Board of Trade—to whom it 
was proposed to delegate certain duties 
with a view to the pecuniary protection 
of the working classes of this country, 
the right hon. Gentleman being evidently 
of opinion that those men would dis- 
charge the additional duty proposed to 
be cast upou them with perfect honour 
and propriety. What does this absurd 
arrangement lead us to? The suggestion 
thrown out in another place amounts to 
this—that upon an application to the 
Local Government Board for the acquisi- 
tion of land the Head of the Department 
might say to the Inspector who had been 
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sent down to inquire into the matter, 
“T expect you to report in favour of this 
purchase. It is my desire to annoy the 
people in the locality, and I particularly 
wish to annoy the clergymen because I 
am a Nonconformist,” and if the Inspec- 
tor said, “I shall do nothing of the 
kind ; my opinion is precisely the con- 
trary ; I shall send in my Report and 
you will deal with it,” thereupon the 
Head of the Department might say, 
“Your post and your official existence 
depend upon me. I shall at once dis- 
charge you.” As a matter of fact, he 
could not legally do so. The Civil ser- 
vants of this country are not be dismissed 
except on grounds of the most serious 
character; and a man in the permanent 
Civil Service is practically as firmly fixed 
in his appointment as those who hold office 
during good behaviour. But supposing 
for a moment that a President of the 
Local Government Board were to act in 
the way described, how many hours 
would elapse before the British public 
knew of it; how many hours would 
elapse before a question would be put in 
this House as to his conduct; and how 
long would it be before a Minister who 
so shamelessly prostituted his office would 
be forced by his colleagues to resign ? 
Could any Government allow a colleague 
to remain in office who so disgraced him- 
self, and them? The criticism of the 
noble Lord to whom I have referred went 
a little further, for later on he said that 
we must not trustjthe Head of the Local 
Government Board because he is a poli- 
tician, and because, therefore, we might 
in this country run the risk of a repeti- 
tion of the example furnished by France 
in the case of the Panama Canal scandals, 
to the ruin of the reputation of even the 
most distinguished politicians. Thus 
the argument was advanced astep. Not 
only were the Inspectors not to be 
trusted, but it was suggested that the 
political Heads of Departments were in- 
capable of performing their duties im- 
partially. That isa supposition altogether 
inconsistent with the state of things that 
exists under the Government of this 
country. In every Department, from 
that of the Prime Minister downwards, the 
Heads are day by day exercising purely 
judicial functions, which they do with as 
strong a desire to do justice as is felt by 
any Judge who sits upon the Judicial 
Bench. I think that after so severe a 
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criticism we have a right to test this 
question by our past experience, and to 
judge how the future holders of a great 
office will act by the conduct of those 
who have held it previously. After all, 
in such cases as these, history is better 
than prophesy. There are a number 
of men now sitting in both Houses of 
Parliament who have presided over the 
great Public Departments. In the other 
House, among the past Presidents of the 
Local Government Board, are to be 
found Lord Basing, Lord Cranbrook, and 
Lord Monk Bretton. In this House we 
have my Colleague in the representation 
of Wolverhampton—“ the Father of the 
House of Commons ; *—we have the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Mem- 
bers for Halifax, the Forest of Dean, and 
West Birmingham, and last, but by no 
means least, the Leader of the Opposition. 
These are a fair sample of the public 
men of this country ; and is it to be sug- 
gested for a moment that they would be 
capable of the degrading and disgraceful 
conduct I have indicated, or would pro- 
stitute their office to serve any political 
purpose whatever? I may add, that the 
great ambition of the present occupant 
of the position I hold is to follow the 
example of such eminent men. When it 
is suggested that the Heads of the Local 
Government Board are to be disqualified 
from determining questions arising under 
this clause because they are politicians, I 
ask what is the alternative proposal 
which has been made in another place ? 
It is that such questions should be de- 
cided by a Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament. Are there no 
politicians in the House of Commons ; 
are there no politicians in the Eouse of 
Lords? Why, of course, the vast 
majority of the Members of both Houses 
are politicians. No man has a bigher 
opinion than I have of the eminent fair- 
ness of the Private Bill Committees of 
this House, but I believe that the Heads 
of every Department of the Government 
would act with equal fairness and would 
strive to perform their several duties in 
the same spirit, and I believe it 
would be with the same success. I 
felt {it my duty to repel that criti- 
cism, and, having done so, I will 
proceed to deal with the more general 
question. We have been told that the 
principle of taking of land compulsorily 
is a new one, and that now, for the first 
time, it is proposed that when one man 
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wants to obtain another man’s land abso- 
lute power to decide the matter shall be 
given to the Head of a Public Depart- 
ment. It is not necessarily disadvan- 
tageous to a proposal that it is a new 
one; but in discussing this point it is 
desirable to inquire what has been done 
in this direction before. I join issue 
with the noble Lord upon the matter. I 
maintain that this is not the first time by 
any means that it has been proposed to 
give compulsory powers for the acquisi- 
tion of land otherwise than by means of 
Provisional Orders, or Private Acts of 
Parliament, or that a Government De- 
partment has been empowered to take 
land compulsorily. I could cité a long 
series of cases, but I will only trouble 
the House by referring to three or four 
of them. The County Council possess 
the power—long before possessed by 
Quarter Sessions—of taking land with- 
out the intervention of Parliament, or of 
any Government Department, for certain 
purposes. The Admiralty have power 
to take land for the purposes of estab- 
lishing signal stations and for certain 
coastguard purposes ; and the Secretary 
for War has power to take land for the 
purposes of the Ordnance Department and 
for the defence of the realm; and the 
Home Secretary has power to acquire 
land compulsorily as sites for prisons. 
The House will be amused to hear that 
there is another body which has power 
to acquire land compulsorily in rural 
parishes without the intervention of Par- 
liament, and that is the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who, without the inter- 
vention of any Government Department, 
are empowered to take land for the pur- 
poses of sites for churches, church ap- 
proaches, and churchyards. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan): That 
power has not been put into force. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: All the Com- 
missioners have to do if the land they 
select is not handed over at once is to 
summon a jury and take it compulsorily. 
I am aware that that power has not often 
been put in force ; and T know, too, that 
the hon. Baronet opposite has year after 
year brought ina Bill to repeal the Act of 
Parliament giving that power, but the 
provision stands upon the Statute Book 
at the present moment. We on this side 


of the House are quite willing that that 
should be repealed when proper provision 
has been made for the acquisition of land 
for chapels as well as for churches. 
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Sir F.S. POWELL : The power bas 
only been exercised once. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The power 
having been exercised once proves my 
case. There is, however, a still stronger 
instance in support of my contention, and 
that is, that under what is known as 
Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act the Metro- 
politan Improvement Commissioners are 
empowered to take what land they please 
for the purpose of widening and improv- 
ing the streets of the Metropolis ; while 
so recently as 1862 that power was 
extended to the London Vestries and the 
London District Boards, and I am told it 
has been exercised in the case of the City 
alone in 1,000 instances, at a cost of 
several millions of money. I, therefore, 
submit to the House that the principle 
embodied in this clause is not a novel one, 
but is justified by precedents against 
which there can be no objection raised. 
Lord Morley, of whom I speak with the 
utmost respect, for he is a very high 
authority on questions of procedure, 
evidently feels that the maintenance of 
the Provisional Order system as it now 
stands is impossible, and he has proposed 
a long Amendment in which he suggests 
a new procedure. It empowers the 
County Council to make the Order, 
which is then to be sent to the Local 
Government Board. It is to be de- 
posited with the Local Government 
Board a certain time, and then, if un- 
opposed, it is to be confirmed ; if op- 
posed, it is to be referred to Parlia- 
ment. In fact, a Bill for the confirma- 
tion of the Order is to be brought in. 
The qualifications to the scheme are that 
the Bill may be referred to a joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses, that no counsel 
shall be employed before Parliament, 
that only one expert witness shall be 
allowed, and that costs may be awarded. 
Why I ask the House to dissent from 
this proposal is, that Lord Morley re- 
serves the application to Parliamert. On 
that point I wish to make the action of 
the Government perfectly clear. I did 
not wish to impose the Local Govern- 
ment Board on either House of Parlia- 
ment; but I think it is the cheapest, the 
most effective,and the most simple tribunal. 
The Local Government Board have no 
desire for that duty, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will not be surprised, 
if it is undertaken, if the Board come to 
the Treasury for an increase of its staff. 
If the House of Lords had stated a pro- 
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position which involved some tribunal 
other than the Local Government Board, 
and did not involve the intervention of 
Parliament, the Government would have 
been prepared to give it their best con- 
sideration. But the application to Par- 
liament is a practical prohibition. That 
compulsory powers given to a body like 
a Parish Council, with its limited re- 
sources and small rating powers, should 
be coupled with the condition that the 
case must be fought before Parliament is 
nothing but a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare. Rather let the compulsion be 
abolished altogether, and land obtained 
only on agreement. But if you mean to 
give compulsory powers, give them in a 
form in which they can be exercised. 
These poor bodies, representing poor 
men, ought not to be put at the dis- 
advantage which every Parliamentary 
contest involves—the contest between 
the man with the big purse and the man 
with the little purse. Do not subject 
them to the enormous disadvantage I have 
indicated. It is not beyond the wisdom 
of either House to devise some scheme 
which will protect fully and amply every 
interest which ought to be protected, 
giving the people allotments where they 
ought to have them, and not giving them 
where the people ought not to have them. 
It is possible to devise such a scheme, 
to be worked at a moderate expense, 
and enjoying the confidence of the 
country. But a scheme which involves 
an appeal to a Committee of the House, 
or to a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses, is a scheme to which the Go- 
vernment never can and never will 
assent. On these grounds I ask the 
House io disagree with the Lords 
Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Vr. HZ. H. 
‘uwler.) 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The right hon. Gentleman 
said very truly that we were approaching 
one of the most important parts of the 
controversy between the two Houses 
upon this Bill. He seemed to be in- 


clined to take the Amendment which 
is now before the House as_ one 
which necessarily involved subse- 


quent Amendments, and he prepared 
to oppose the present one as a 
preliminary to opposing those which 
followed. I will venture to say at the 
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outset, I make a great distinction be- 
tween the Amendment which we are 
now considering and the Amendments 
which follow. I hope before I sit down 
I shall be able to convince him that 
there may be reasons for accepting 
the Amendment now before the 
House, even if he has decided to 
reject the subsequent Amendments. My 
right hon. Friend gave the House 
the history of the application of com- 
pulsion to these cases in great detail, and 
I am sure the House feels under obliga- 
tion to him for having made the matter 
so clear. He said that hitherto com- 
pulsion, although it was admitted as a 
principle, had been applied in very few 
cases. But does my right hon. Friend 
expect that, even under the Bill as he has 
proposed it, compulsion is going to be 
employed in many cases? In my 
opinion, the whole value of the principle 
of compulsion is to make its application 
unnecessary. The threat of compulsion 
serves in place of compulsion. I say 


that, not in the interest of those who are 
to be compelled, but in the interest of those 
who have to compel ; because I defy my 
right hon. Friend, with all his ingenuity, 


to produce any scheme of compulsion 
which will not be more expensive than a 
voluntary arrangement. Therefore, it 
will always be preferable in the interests 
of the labourer to come to a voluntary 
arrangement, if a fair one can be made. 
It is, undoubtedly, because there are 
cases where it is impossible to make a 
fair voluntary arrangement that it is 
necessary to introduce compulsion. But 
when we have done that, the threat of 
it will, as a rule, be sufficient, and the 
number of cases actually to be tried will 
always be extremely inconsiderable. 
Therefore, it is no imputation whatever 
upon the Act of 1887 to say that there 
have been only three cases tried. We 
cann%t value that Act properly until we 
know how many voluntary arrangements 
have been made in consequence of the 
existence of the power of compulsion, 
which has been so very infrequently 
applied. But we are all agreed with my 
right hon. Friend that the principle of 
compulsion, both in regard to purchase 
and in regard to hiring, must be adopted. 
And bear in mind that that principle has 
not been contested even in the House of 
Lords. They have accepted the prin- 
ciple. Then it is said that, although the 
cases in which compulsion may be re- 
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quisite will be very few, that is not any 
reason why they should be very expen- 
sive. That is the great point in the 
argument of my. right hou. Friend. I 
entirely agree with him. I have said 
again and again, in dealing with various 
phases of this question of compulsory 
purchase, that it is a monstrous in- 
justice and abuse, after this House has 
decided that it is in the public interest 
for land to be acquired ata fair value for 
a public purpose, that indirectly the cost 
of the land should be so enormously in- 
creased as to make it almost impossible 
to carry out the object. I entirely 
agree with my right hon. Friend. 
I believe the whole House desires that 
in the exceptional case when compulsion 
is applied the act of applying compulsion 
shall be as cheap as possible to the suc- 
cessful litigant. If the attempt to apply 
it is an admitted abuse of the powers of 
the Act, of course the person making 
the application ought to be penalised. 
On the other hand, if the refusal to grant 
land is, after full inquiry, declared to be 
an abuse of the rights of private property, 
then the private proprietor ought to bear 
all the cost of the expense to which he 
has put either the community or the indi- 
vidual. So far we agree. Then the 
question is this: What is the cheapest 
way of trying these cases, and, at the 
same time, a way which will do justice 
between the parties? Because I do not 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman will 
pretend that it was his duty to recom- 
mend a tribunal or system, because it 
was cheap, if it was shown that it was 
also unjust. The first condition is the 
justness of the tribunal ; the second con- 
dition—nearly as important—is the cheap- 
ness of the action. The House of Lords, 
in dealing with this question in the first 
instance, proposed that there should be 
in exceptional cases a final appeal to Par- 
liament. | That has been the almost in- 
variable practice. In these cases the 
House of Lords proposed to go back to 
that invariable practice. What is the 
objection? It is because you cannot go 
in ordinary cases to a Parliamentary 
Committee, whether a Joint Committee 
of the two Houses, or separate Com- 
mittees, without enormous expense under 
the existing system and practice. That 
avould be a great wrong and hardship in 
the present case. But do not hon. Mem- 
bers think that it is also a great wrong 
and hardship in many existing cases ? 
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Is it not an intolerable wrong that a com- 
munity, or even a private individual, who 
has won his case, who by a Parliamentary 
Committee has been declared to be right 
in his case, should, nevertheless, be mulct 
in a small fortune? I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that only within 
the last few days I have had an appliea- 
tion from a constituent claiming that 
cases between the public and the railways 
should be tried by another Public De- 
partment—namely, by the Board of 
Trade, without an appeal to Parliament. 
That is a growing demand. Let us 
understand, therefore, what we are doing. 
I am not objecting to, I am strength- 
ening the argument of, the right hon. 
Gentleman. It is perfectly true that the 
agricultural labourer and the friends of 
the agricultural labourer are greatly 
opposed to the system of public inquiry, 
not because of any complaint against the 
general justice of the decisions rendered, 
but because of the intolerable expense. 
I am inclined to think that whatever 
course we now pursue ia this matter will be 
a precedent to be pursued in a great many 
other cases, and that makes it all the 
more important that our precedent should 
be the right one. Remember, our object 
is cheapness and justice. Very well. 
Lord Morley, recognising the reasonable 
objection which is taken to the present 
system, devised a new system. Myright 
hon. Friend has paid Lord Morley a 
well-deserved compliment. No one can 
say that Lord Morley isa bitter partisan, 
and no one can deny that he is an ad- 
mirable Chairman of Committees, and 
that he has studied this question ; and 
when he says he has given time and 
attention to it, the probability is that he 
has devised something well worthy 
of consideration. Lord Morley says 
he has devised a system which he 
believes would be cheaper than the 
plan proposed under the Government 
Bill ; and Lord Morley has it in his mind 
that if such a scheme were adopted it 
could be applied to a great many cases 
where the scandal and abuse is just as 
great as in the compulsory acquisition of 
land. Ido not feel myself sufficient of 
an expert to be able to decide which is 
the better plan. My right hon. Friend, 
I suppose, has given the fullest considera- 
tion to Lord Morley’s plan, and has come 
to the conclusion that it will not fulfil 
Lord Morley’s expectations. I regret 
that decision, not because Lord Morley 
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and I sit in the same Party, but because 
of my knowledge of Lord Morley’s 
qualifications I should look forward with 
the most sanguine hope to anything to 
which he gave his name. But I have to 
face the legions of the Government. 
The Government will not, I understand, 
accept Lord Morley’s Amendment, and it 
is too late, I am afraid, to endeavour to 
change their opinions on this point, and 
I look to see whether it is possible to 
devise any other scheme which, although 
it may not have all the advantages of 
Lord Morley’s, may still be a slight im- 
provement on that of the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman, with indigna- 
tion which I do not believe was feigned, 
defended the staff in the Office at present 
under his leadership. I think the 
President of the Local Government 
Board has somewhat misunderstood the 
objections taken by the House of Lords 
to the proposals of the Government. I 
do not understand that there was any 
reflection on the staff of that Department, 
or on the Civil officials generally of Great 
Britain. No one has hitherto touched 
their honour. Their position, their 
character, is the great glory of British 
administration. Yes, Sir; but we want 
to preserve it. We are face to face 
with a great change, and what I under- 
stand the House of Lords to suggest is 
whether, under the proposed change in 
regard to a Service which hitherto 
has been above suspicion, there is not 
some ground for fearing that what has 
happened in other countries might happen 
in this country, and that our Civil Ser- 
vice might cease to be the impartial, and 
I may say the judicial, administration it 
has hitherto been. My right hon. Friend 
says that this is no new proposal—that 
there are numbers of Parliamentary 
precedents for the action of the Govern- 
ment. Everyone of the precedents 
quoted by the President of the Local 
Government Board in justification of the 
present proposal of the Government was 
a case of property taken from a private 
individual for the benefit of the community, 
and handed over to the community. 
That is a totally different case. I am 
not saying that you may not make anew 
precedent, and make it wisely ; but, at 
all events, this will be a new precedent, 
because in the present case the Govern- 
ment are going to take the property of 
one private individual and hand it over 
to another private individual, and they 
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are going to do that on the mere ipse 
dizit of an official of a political Depart- 
ment. And that being so, I think my 
right hon. Friend has treated too lightly 
an objection which, after all, is worthy 
of consideration. I myself feel as deeply 
as he does the enormous importance to 
this country of preserving the impar- 
tiality and the honour of our Civil 
Service. I have given the matter the 
most serious consideration, and I say 
personally I think the fears of the 
House of Lords are greatly exaggerated ; 
but, at the same time, I would like to 
impose some further safeguard against 
injustice, and against what might possibly, 
although I think not probably, be a 
purely political decision. That is why I 
intend to vote for the Amendment, which 
my right hon. Friend has now treated as 
a formal Amendment only, involved in 
the consequential Amendments to which 
he objects. I say that whatever body is 
appointed the County Council is a much 
better body in the interests of the 
labourers and in the interest of the 
public generally, as well as of justice, 
than the District Council. What is the 
District Council? It is the Sanitary 
Authority under another name. It is 
true there is to be an alteration in the 
method of election, but I do not believe 
anyone will differ from me when I say 
that practically the new District Au- 
thority will be much the same thing as 
the old Rural Authority. If you will 
apply to anyone who bas any experience 
in regard to this allotments question he 
will tell you that the action of the 
District Authority has been almost in- 
variably most unsatisfactory to the la- 
bourers themselves. They have been 
very slow to act, and, if they have acted, 
they have not acted with great intelli- 
gence; and again and again it has been 
necessary to appeal from the sluggishness 
of this small District Authority to the 
larger mind and the broader policy of the 
County Authority. Again, I say that 
those who know most about it will con- 
firm me when I say that the decisions of 
the County Authority have in every case 
given satisfaction to the labourers. In 
these circumstances, I think I am speak- 
ing only in the interests of the Bill—I 
certainly am not speaking in any Party 
or contentious sense—when I beg my 
right hon. Friend to consider the possi- 
bility of such a condition of things as 
this: that when a Parish Council de- 
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sires to acquire land, and cannot obtain 
it by voluntary arrangement, and the 
wish is to put in force the com- 
pulsory proceedings, they should appeal 
in the first instance to the County 
Council, and that the County Council 
should hold a public inquiry. My opinion 
is that if the County Council supported 
the labourers, in 99 cases out of 100 the 
private proprietor would give way. He 
might feel it to be worth his while to 
fight a District Authority, which would 
be a body of no great influence, but he 
would not venture, unless he was obsti- 
nate or felt himself seriously wronged, 
to fight the County Council. In the 
hundredth case let us suppose that the 
objections of the private owner still con- 
tinue, then I say let the proceeding, if 
you like, be that contemplated in the 
Bill. Let the matter go from the County 
Council to the Local Government Board ; 
if the Local Government Board confirm 
the action of the County Council, then 
let their decision have the force of law. 
I grant the contention of my right hon. 
Friend, as far as | am concerned, that 
we are not to appeal to Parliament. I 
regret that the Government appear to 
have given so little consideration to the 
alternative suggestion of Lord Morley ; 
but, as they refuse to consider it, I do not 
feel that at this stage of the Bill it is 
possible to press it; and, therefore, I 
urge upon them that, while standing by 
their determination not to have a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry with all the expense de- 
pendent upon it, they should consent to 
make the County Council the primary 
authority for dealing with this matter. 
Before I sit down may I say a word or 
two to hon. Gentlemen opposite? It is, 
I think, to the interests not only of the 
labourers, but of the landlords, farmers, 
and agricultural classes generally, that, 
wherever a decent man wants au allot- 
ment, he should be able to get it. 
Already that position is attained in a 
great number of country districts. I 
believe there are whole counties in which, 
practically, you cannot point to a single 
case in which a labourer, if he desires it, 
does not have an allotment at a reason- 
able rent. But there remain other 
exceptional cases in which it is im- 
possible, and in which, only to the 
obstinacy or the stupidity of some can- 
tankerous individual, a great scandal is 
created, and the kindness and goodwill 
which are attempted to be established by 
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other well-meaning landlords are de- 
stroyed, and there remains a nucleus of 
bitterness and ill-feeling which in the 
interests of all parties should be removed. 
That is the case in which alone compul- 
sion can be applied. But in what cireum- 
stances will hon. Gentlemen opposite 
face the constituencies? I believe they 
will face them with absolute confidence, 
feeling that they have done their best to 
secure the interests of those who have 
entrusted them with their votes ; but in 
this matter what will they say if, owing 
to a provision of this kind, this Bill 
were wrecked ? Would it be possible 
to maintain their position in the 
country ? We have allowed that it is 
a Bill which from the first has been 
a non-contentious Bill, a Bill which has 
been, by the confession of my right hon. 
Friend the Minister in charge, fairly 
discussed, and not treated, as to its main 
principles, as a controversial measure. 
Are you prepared to face the consti- 
tuencies and to say that we have allowed 
a Bill of this importance, which from 
the first we have supported—which 
carries out the principles which we 
desired to carry out, if there had been 
time, in 1887 and subsequent years; a 
Bill to which we are committed so far as 
its main privciples are concerned—are 
you prepared to allow that Bill to be 
wrecked because we will not give a 
cheap procedure for dealing with those 
exceptional cases of compulsory purchase 
which we admit to be necessary? To 
my mind that is not a logical position. 
But I appeal to the Government also. 
Are you prepared to face your constituents 
with a Bill which you profess to be of 
the very utmost advantage and benefit to 
the labourers, a Bill to which a great 
number of Gladstonian Members and 
candidates have referred as justifying 
the promises—promises which, I think, 
will be found in their fulfilment to be 
very much less than in their anticipation; 
but promises upon which they have 
based their claims to the support of the 
agricultural labourer—are you prepared 
to go to them and to say, “ We have 
allowed the Bill to fall to the ground 
because we could not have our own way, 
not in regard to a matter of great prin- 
ciple—a question of the utmost material 
importance—but as to every comma, 
every syllable, every word, every sen- 
tence in the Bill”? The Government 
may venture to take that position, but if 
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so we will be prepared to meet them. I 
have said that I am prepared to sur- 
render what my right hon. Friend says is 
of great importance—the necessity of an 
appeal to Parliament. What did my 
right hon. Friend say? He said, and I 
expected it from him, for I believe that 
my right hon. Friend is desirous of 
carrying this Bill, though I am not 
certain that all his colleagues are. But 
my right hon. Friend said, “I do not 
want to impose the Local Government 
Board upon you if you will show me any 
other system which is not open to the 
objection I have to the application to 
Parliament. The one point I lay down 
is that you will not force the labourer to 
go to a tribunal which can only be ap- 
proached with a very heavy purse.” So 
far I entirely agree with him, and I give 
him all he asks. In return I ask him to 
give me some slight concession—to con- 
sider whether, in the interest of his Bill, 
it will not be wise to provide that in all 
these cases where land is taken a pre- 
liminary inquiry should be made by the 
County Council, which has the con- 
fidence both of the labourers and the 
landlords. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I agree with 
a great deal of what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said ; indeed, I agree rather 
than differ with the most of it. He has 
practically condemned and given up that 
to which great importance has been 
attached—the necessity of coming to 
Parliament in regard to these proceed- 
ings. With reference to other matters— 
his references to going before our consti- 
tuents—I do not think that that opens 
up a profitable inquiry. If I should 
judge from the proceedings to-night, gen- 
tlemen opposite do not think that their 
position before their constituents would 
be improved by supporting the Amend- 
ments of the House of Lords. We have 
been told that the House of Lords are so 
much wiser, so much better, so much 
more profoundly acquainted with rural 
affairs than we are, that we ought to 
bend and bow to their superior wisdom ; 
but the House of Commons up to this 
time has almost unanimously agreed to 
reject the whole of their Amendments. 
Now, when we come to this question, 
which is the question as to how we are 
to deal with allotments, our position is 
very clear. We will consent to no plan 
with reference to allotments which, by 


imposing expenses and impossible diffi- 
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culties, shall make the Bill a sham and 
a delusion to the agricultural labourer. 
Therefore, we refuse all the proposals 
that have been made by the House of 
Lords, because we believe that the result 
of those proposals and their object is to 
make the giving of allotments difficult, if 
not impossible. That, then, is why we 
will not agree to Lord Morley’s Amend- 
ment. It is quite true that the use of 
the compulsory power need not be of 
frequent application, but the effect, if I 
may use the word, of the application of 
the “screw” is to render its application 
infrequent. In order to make the screw 
effective it is necessary that it should be 
a good screw. It should be a screw that 
the public believe in, but if you make 
the screw too costly to be applied then it 
will not be effective to bring about 
voluntary arrangements as to allotments. 
You may make it so costly that the com- 
pulsory powers will be utterly worthless 
and useless, and therefore I agree with 
the Member for Birmingham. Whatever 
else we do, therefore, we will not have these 
compulsory powers founded upon an ulti- 
mate appeal to Parliamentary authority. 
Take that as an accepted proposition. 
Then the question is what will you do 
short of that? We have dismissed—we 
have discarded —the notion of Pro- 
visional Orders—the idea of the necessity 
of Parliamentary sanction. I agree also 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham that this 
principle ought to be applied not to this 
subject alone, but to many others—to 
matters dealing with Municipal Bodies, 
and that this exorbitant and unjust ex- 
penditure placed on Public Bodies ought 
to be done away with. We shall not 
accept the sacrosanct principle that is 
worshipped in the House of Lords, that 
before property is taken by compulsion 
Parliamentary authority must be obtained. 
What course should we really take ? 
The Member for Birmingham took at one 
time a simpler view. Speaking at Brad- 
ford in October, 1885, he said— 


“T have been anxious that the final settle- 
ment of this great question should be referred 
to those new local popular and representative 
authorities which I hope it wil! be the first duty 
of any J.iberal Government to establish through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and to 
them I have suggested should be given power to 
acquire land by compulsion at a fair price for 
every public sage And among the public pur- 

one of the chief I have in view is the 
etting of allotments and the creation of small 
tenancies. 
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When the Member for Birmingham made 
that statement he would have been con- 
tent with the Local Authority alone. He 
did not desire to destroy the power that 
it is proposed now to grant. Then he 
says— 

“What are the objections to the proposals 

which I have made? The landlords object— 
and they always do—to part with their land at 
a fair price. The right of refusing land for 
public purposes—for railways, for waterworks, 
for chapels and schools, for roads and for allot- 
ments has always been acherished privilege, and 
whenever it has been invaded the landowning 
class have taken care to exact a very heavy 
compensation for the restoration to the com- 
munity of the power tore enter upon its former 
inheritance.” 
That is a very simple doctrine upon a 
very important subject. I do not myself 
go quite as far as that. But for a public 
object I think land ought to be taken 
upon reasonable terms. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I object 
to this misrepresentation. To-night I 
have urged upon the Government that 
they should adopt the County Council, 
which is the Local Authority as the 
court of appeal, which should adjudicate 
upon these cases of compulsory purchase. 
At the time to which my right hon. 
Friend—the right hon.Gentleman—refers, 
and in the speech from which he has just 
quoted, I was advocating precisely the 
same thing ; that is to say, that in these 
cases—and I specially named cases of 
compulsory acquisition of land for the 
public purpose of allotments and small 
holdings—the Local Authority should be 
the court of appeal. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then I think 
we might come to an understanding. 
There is to be no appeal from the Local 
Authorities, which are to be the ultimate 
tribunal. [“No!”] Very well. I did 
not gather from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech that the County Council 
was to be the ne plus ultra ; that if they 
determine the matter there is to be an 
end of the business. That is a new pro- 
posal. That is not the proposal of the 
House of Lords. The proposal of the 
House of Lords is quite different. It is 
a proposal to go to the Parish Council, 
then to the County Council, then to the 
Local Government Board, and then to 
the Provisional Order. [“ No, no!”] I 
would advise hon. Gentlemen to read the 
Lords Amendment, and they will see 
that I have accurately described Lord 
Morley’s proposal. It is a piece of cir- 
cumlocution which makes the thing im- 
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possible—which covers it with such ex- 
pense as to make it adelusion. If the 
right hon. Gentleman desires that the 
Local Authority should determine this 
finally and exclusively then he must get 
the House of Lords, with whom I 
suppose he has influence, to make such a 
proposal. If the House of Lords is in 
accordance with the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the Local Authority having com- 
plete and final authority in order that the 
community may have power to enter upon 
its former inheritance, then let the pro- 
posal come from thataugust body. But we 
have now to dispose of the proposal 
which they have'sent. If it were simply 
a question between District Councils and 
County Councils, I think there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. [Cries of “No!”] But we have 
that question connected with the sub- 
sequent Amendments. [Cries of *No!”"] 
Then do you abandon all the rest? If 
not we are bound to treat, and we mean 
to treat, this proposal as part of the 
whole scheme. In our opinion that 
scheme, as it is presented to us in this 
clause, is an impossible scheme. It is a 
scheme which would create such an 
enormous cost and difficulty and circum- 
locution with this business as to make 
the attempt to give these compulsory 
powers a mere sham and a delusion. 
Under these circumstances, we shall vote 
ugainst this Amendment as part of the 
whole scheme to which it belongs, be- 
cause that is a scheme to which we 
cannot assent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
honestly tell the House that I think the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down has contributed to the calm, 
businesslike, and sober discussion of a 
matter of great practical importance. He 
has come here fresh from Portsmouth in 
his best platform style, and he will 
neither discuss himself nor allow us to 
discuss what is, after all, a matter 
requiring rather reason than rhetoric ; 
but he must introduce all these irrelevant 
topics which have nothing to do with 
the decision which the House is called 
upon to give. Upon that decision I feel 
that some inconvenience has arisen from 
the course which the President of the 
Local Government Board has taken upon 
this Amendment. The President of the 


Local Government Board has thought 
proper to regard this Amendment as part 
of a series of Amendments, and to discuss 
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the whole policy of the tribunal which 
should decide this question of compulsory 
hiring on an Amendment which is really 
not organically connected with others that 
follow. He asks us to vote on this 
Amendment as if it were conclusive, but 
it is not conclusive of the remainder of 
the Amendments. This Amendment 
which is strictly before us was moved in 
this House by a gentleman on this side 
of the House apart from the Amend- 
ments which follow; it was moved in 
the other House, not by Lord Morley, 
but by another noble Lord who was 
primarily responsible for the suggestion 
of a Committee of both Houses. The 
two plans are not the same; they are not 
proposed by the same individual; they 
aim at different objects; they are to 
be supported by different arguments, 
Though I am myself decidedly in favour 
of both, I would like to discuss them 
separately, in order to prevent the issues 
being confused and the votes upon those 
issues confused also. I scarcely know 
what course I ought to pursue in this 
matter. I am ready to touch on the 
series of Amendments, but by doing so I 
shall only add to the mixture of topics 
which has done something to prevent the 
House understanding what is really be- 
fore it. Under the circumstances, I 
think I shall probably be doing best for 
the convenience of debate if I defer any 
reply to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer and the President of the Local 
Government Board until we come to 
the Amendments to which the speeches 
of those right hon. Gentlemen were 
revelant. I shall have something to say 
upon all the topics they have raised, but 
I shall venture now only to remind the 
House that we are discussing solely and 
simply whether it is better in the first 
instance to go the District Council 
or to the County Council. On that I 
gather that the right hon, Gentleman and 
the Government are largely disposed to 
agree with us, and if that be so I‘ cannot 
help hoping that this Amendment may 
be accepted as a non-contentious one, 
and we might have our battle royal to- 
morrow upon the larger and more com- 
plicated scheme described as Lord 
Morley’s. Under these circumstances, I 
shall only say that it appears to me the 
County Council is in every respect the 
better tribunal to exercise this semi- 
judicial function. I believe the Govern- 
ment have a suspicion of that kind. It 
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is popular; it is drawn from a larger area 
than the District Council, and the mem- 
bers belonging to the County Council 
will be unmoved by the local storms and 
disputes which may influence the District 
Council, and the judicial spirit necessary 
to the consideration of these matters is 
much more likely to be found with the 
County than with the District Council. 
As the right hon. Gentleman has 
advanced no arguments against this 
question we are now discussing, I would 
ask him to agree to the Amendment, and 
say that the Government have no grave 
objection to the substitution of the 
County Council. We might then depart 
in peace, and reserve our battle royal on 
the larger issues on the Amendment of 
Lord Morley until to-morrow. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, §S.) said, it 
was impossible to read the clause 
as it now stood without incor- 
porating with the Amendment now 
before them the whole of Lord 
Morley’s Amendment, and a slight ex- 
amination of the sub-sections would 
satisfy hon. Membersof that. It was clear 
that it was impossible to consider the 
first Amendment apart from those which 
followed : it seemed to him absolutely 
necessary that all should be considered 
together. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he would like to 
know whether the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had never heard of consequential 
Amendments. The points raised by 
him could all be dealt with by what they 
knew as consequential Amendments. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
entirely mistaken. The point at issue 
was perfectly definite. It was, who 
should be the intermediate authority ? 
As his right hon. Friend had said, this 
identical question was fought out in 
these precise terms in Committee in that 
House ; yet the Attorney General said 
that the two Amendments were bound 
up together. Was the hon. and learned 
Gentleman aware that one was introduced 
in Committee by Lord Winchilsea and 
the other by Lord Morley on the Report 
stage? When the House had decided 
who should be the intermediate authority 
they would be absolutely unfettered to 
discuss what was the best machinery for 
granting compulsory powers. The two 
things were absolutely distinct. In 
Committee and on Report the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer and _ the 
Attorney General argued that the Dis- 
trict Council would be the best authority 
because they would be more conversant 
with the needs of the area. The reply 
to them was that they would not have 
the necessary machinery or officers to 
do the work. The County Councils had 
been doing this work, and had done 
it well. They already had their Allot- 
ment Committees and had already held 
many inquiries. It was unintentionally, 
but at the same time undoubtedly, mis- 
leading the House to lay down that these 
two Amendments were dependent the 
one upon the other, and the only conclu- 
sion to which they were forced was that 
those who were responsible for the Bill 
had not taken the trouble to learn its 
history or master its contents. The 
County Council would undoubtedly be 
the better authority, and he hoped the 
House would not be led away by the 
arguments of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Attorney General on 
the subject. 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Worces- 
tershire, E.) said, he desired to put one 
question to the President of the Local 
Government Board ia order to call his 
attention to what he thought was a 
practical difficulty which had escaped 
the consideration of his colleagues and 
himself. He wished to know what 
would be the position of a parish where 
there was no Parish Council and only a 
District Council if the Government 
adhered to their present intention? He 
had pointed out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man by private communication that in 
certain cases, and in particular in a case 
in his own constituency, under this Bill 
the District Council would be elected by 
exactly the same area and voters as 
the Parish Council. He suggested that 
it was absurd to have two bodies elected 
by the same people for the same area. 
The right hon. Gentleman, finding that 
would be the result of the Bill, inserted 
on Clause 31, Sub-section 4, a provision 
that where the rural parish was co-exten- 
sive with the rural sanitary district, then 
until the district was united to some other 
there should be no Council for the parish ; 
but that the District Council should, in 
addition to its own powers, have the 
powers of the Parish Council. If, then, 
a District Council found themselves 
unable to acquire land by agreement on 
reasonable terms they would have to 
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represent to themselves as the District 
Council the difficulty in which they 
found themselves placed in their other 
capacity. They might, if they thought 
fit, inquire into their own representation 
and carry the case further. He could 
not help feeling that the united talent of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Attorney General might be devoted to 
finding some way out of this practical 
difficulty rather than to placing further 
obstacles in their course. He ventured 
to ask what the Government intended 
should be done in cases of this kind, and 
whether they really meant to leave a 
provision so ridiculous in their Bill ? 
*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
said, he believed there were a good many 
Members who proposed to vote in favour 
of this Amendment and against Lord 
Morley’s Amendment, and he thought 
that simple fact would show that the two 
things did not hang together. So far as 
he was personally concerned, he was 
opposed to Lord Morley’s Amendment, 
but in any case he would have thought 
it was entirely out of Order to discuss it on 
this Amendment. There was, he believed, 
an overwhelming argument in favour of 
the County Council being substituted for 
the District Council in this matter, for 
the County Council would not be affected 
by a strong local feeling, while the 
District Council would be actually 
in the middle of it. The Attorney 
General had said it would be in- 
convenient to consider the Amend- 
ment apart from those that followed. 
He did not see that; and he could 
assure the Government that there were 
many hon. Members who supported this 
Amendment, whereas they intended to 
join with the Government in opposing the 
other Amendment. Consequently, that 
fact would prove that there was not that 
extraordinary connection between the 
two Amendments which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Attorney General 
imagined. He, for his part, should support 
this Amendment and should oppose the 
other. He repudiated the idea that the 
acceptance of this Amendment would 
dislocate the clause. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, the 
Government were in a state of confusion 
on this question which they themselves 
had created. He thought, as a serious 
Deliberative Assembly, they had grievous 
reason to complain of the manner in 


which the Debate had been conducted. 
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The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham had made a_ statesmanlike 
speech, and concluded with an appeal 
addressed to hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
chose to assume that the Opposition were 
merely actuated in making Party capital 
out of this dissension between the two 
Members of the Legislature, and dis- 
missed altogether the very subject- 
matter of the Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman was followed by the 
Attorney General, who laid down the 
proposition that it was impossible to con- 
sider the first part of this clause standing 


‘on the Paper of the Lords without 


having in their minds at the same time 
those which followed. He could only 
say the hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not pay the compliment to his colleague 
of listening to him with any great atten- 
tion, for not only was it possible to con- 
sider that question by itself, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during the 
first 10 minutes of his speech did con- 
sider it by itself. He began by referring 
to the Amendments of Lord Morley, and 
said he agreed with the Member for West 
Birmingham so far as to insist to the 
bitter end that the tribunal should not be 
the ultimate tribunal, and then, just as he 
was referring to the question before the 
House and they were waiting with 
breathless interest to hear whether 
he considered the County Council 
was the best, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman plunged into reminiscences 
of prior controversies, indulged in 
a bitter diatribe against the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, and left 
them in such a state of confusion as to 
make it impossible for them to come to 
a decision on the question that night 
except they should regard themselves as 
partisans who came there to fight like 
cocks in a cockpit. If they were to 
consider the question on its merits they 
were entitled to hear some argument in 
favour of the District Council as distinct 
from the Ccunty Council, and he could 
not conceive on what plea the Govern- 
ment could raise opposition to the 
Amendment. The Government might 
say that the District Council would have 
a more intimate local knowledge than 
the County Council. That was the only 
argument he could think of which was 
at all proper to the discussion. On the 
other hand, the Opposition might urge 
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that the County Council would provide a 
far more adequate tribunal for discussing 
such questions as the granting of allot- 
ments, and its decisions would have far 
greater weight. Might they not appeal 
to the Government to consider the ques- 
tion on its merits, and not mix it up with 
the ulterior one of whether there should 
be an ultimate appeal to Parliament or 
not? He himself had an open mind on 
the subject, and wanted to hear what the 
Government had to say on the subject ; 
but the moment they asked for argument 
motives were imputed to them, and the 
calmness of the House was perturbed by 
a sudden storm of invectives from the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in reply to the 
question which had been put to him by 
the Member for East Worcestershire 
(Mr. A. Chamberlain), said, that the 
position of affairs was not altered by the 
clause. The Government scheme left 
the machinery as it was. The Rural 
Sanitary Authority, which would be the 
Rural District Council, might, in the 
ease he mentioned, be put in motion 
by six registered ratepayers, or might 
take action on its own initiation. On 
the general question, he remarked 
that it was impossible to make sense 
of the Bill if the Amendment was 
not considered in relation to the other 
part of the Bill. Without expressing 
any opinion in favour of District Coun- 
cils as against County Councils, he must 
say that the Amendment was inex- 
tricably mixed up with Lord Morley’s 
Amendment. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT considered that there 
was no real difference of opinion between 
the different parts of the House to justify 
them in refusing to make changes 
which were really in the interests of 
the Bill. He thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had exagge- 
rated the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Amendment and also the 
number of consequeutial Amendments 
that would be necessary. In fact, he 
considered that those Amendments need 
be only verbal. They had been told that 
the two Amendments were interwoven, 
but they stood separately on the Paper, 
and he contended that hon. Members 
were entitled to discuss them separately. 
In common with many other Members, 
who had had experience of Provisional 
Orders, he was opposed to that form of 
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procedure. The delay, the cost, and the 
impediments attending it would be 
wholly inconsistent with the procedure 
as to allotments. It would be like 
using a steam-hammer to crack a nut. 
He was of opinion that Local Au- 
thorities ought to receive considerable 
increase of powers in regard to local 
jurisdiction, and he should oppose pro- 
posals to substitute any expensive or 
dilatory process for one which might 
certainly be made simple through the 
County Councils. As to Lord Morley’s 
Amendment, he thought that by excluding 
some of the elements of cost it was an 
improvement, but it was unfortunately 
tainted with the fatal defect of dealing 
with allotments through the complicated 
machinery of Parliament, and he should 
vote against it even if he had to vote 
against his own Party. What were 
the consequential Amendments they 
would have to make? If they made an 
Amendment substituting ‘“‘County Coun- 
cil” for “ District Council”—and there 
seemed to be a general opinion that that 
would be an improvement—the County 
Council being a more organised and more 
experienced body in which there would be 
greater confidence, there would only be 
three other changes which would have 
to be made in the clause, and these simply 
verbal, consisting of the substitution of 
“County” for “District” Council, and 
the ouly remaining one then about which 
doubt could be cast would be in the 
sub-section where reference was made 
to the Local Government Board. That 
clause, however, would still read con- 
sistently. The Local Government Board 
there had reference to the Allotments 
Act, and it would remain what the 
County Council was there—namely, the 
ultimate Court of Appeal. The boroughs 
had the greatest confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the Local Government 
Board ; and if they made this one change, 
followed by a merely verbal Amendment, 
they should get a tribunal which would 
be felt to be more impartial, which would 
commend itself to the House, which would 
place the original clauses in the Bill and 
make them perfectly consistent, and be 
the means of solving a difficulty which 
all Parties desired to see solved. He 
hoped the Government would fall in with 
this suggestion. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, the hon. Member who had last 
speken seemed to assume that there was 
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a general feeling in approving of the 
substitution of the County for the Dis- 
trict Council, but many of those who 
agreed with him (Mr. Channing) were of 
a different opinion. They had held 
throughout that the policy of gentlemen 
opposite had been torefer this question to 
an authority with the least local connec- 
tion and local knowledge, and which was 
the least likely to sympathise with those 
immediately interested in obtaining allot- 
ments, and that had been the reason why 
they (the Liberals) had preferred an 
authority nearest to those who sought 
the allotments and wished to place the 
power in their hands. In the Allotments 
Act of 1890 they distinctly challenged 
the late Government to introduce the 
District Council in order to deal with 
this special question, instead of making 
the appeal to the County Council, and 
that had always been their policy. He 
submitted it was far more convenient 
and suitable that the allotments question 
should be managed by the authority 
which was nearest to those who required 
the allotments, and that, in case of pur- 
chase the District Council as having a 
larger area should buy and hold the 
land, and they considered the Dis- 
trict Council as opposed to the County 
Council was the more sympathetic 
authority, and he should, therefore, sup- 
port the Government. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) did not 
exactly see the gist of the speech of the 
Member for Dover, and, for his part, he 
should certainly vote against Lord 
Morley’s Amendment, because in the 
Allotments Bill he introduced he em- 
bodied the principle which the Govern- 
ment had just now adopted. He was 
bound to say that the Liberals who were 
then in Opposition managed very suc- 
cessfully to dissemble their love for this 
principle, because they blocked the Bill 
every night he introduced it. As far as 
the compulsory acquisition of land went, 
he imagined that it had been an absolute 
failure, and to suppose the Parish or 
District Council could get any change in 
the matter by appealing to a Joint Com- 
mittee or to Parliament seemed to him 
absurd. He considered the House might 
do worse than leave the matter to the 
Local Government Board, and vote 
against the Lords Amendment, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS observed, 
that it was only when hon. Members 
received copies of the Lords Amendments 
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that they found the present Amendment 
and Lord Morley’s Amendment were 
placed together. He would remind 
the House that the present Amend- 
ment was moved as far back as February 
2 by Lord Winchilsea. The President 
of the Local Government Board had 
rightly said that the Act of 1887 had 
done great good. But why had it not 
done greater good ? Simply because the 
Sanitary Authority, in whose hands the 
administration was placed, was not so 
satisfactory a body as it should be. The 
County Council had proved itself to be a 
satisfactory body for dealing with allot- 
ments, and the proposal now before the 
House was that it should take the place 
of an authority that had been found to 
be less satisfactory. That was the point 
on which they would divide. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD, on a point of 
Order, desired to know whether, if the 
result of the vote on the present Amend- 
ment should be to substitute “County 
Council” for “ District Council,” it would 
afterwards be perfectly open to the House 
to reject Lord Morley’s Amendment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman, with the 
assent of the House, proposed to regard 
the first Amendment as preliminary to 
the subsequent Amendment introduced 
by Lord Morley. But what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said cannot bind the 
House. He may regard the Amendments 
as forming one whole, but it does not 
follow that the House will regard the 
one as consequential on the other. It 
would be quite possible to discuss Lord 
Morley’s Amendment as a separate and 
independent Amendment. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 2382; 
Noes 185.—(Division List, No. 440.) 

It being after Midnight, Further Pro- 
ceeding on Consideration of Lords 
Amendments stood adjourned. 


Lords Amendments to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


COLONIAL ACTS CONFIRMATION BILL 
[ Lords}.—(No. 484.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned accordingly at ten 
minutes after Twelve o'clock. 





Mr. Channing 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 16th February, 1894. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF JAMAICA, 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I 
desire to ask the noble Marquess oppo- 
site a question of which I have given 
him private notice. Some of your Lord- 
ships may remember that not long ago I 
asked a question with regard to a Com- 
mission which he had appointed, con- 
sisting of the Chief Justices of Nova 
Scotia and British Guiana, to inquire 
into grave charges which had been 
made against the Attorney General 
of Jamaica. I then expressed my entire 
concurrence in the steps the noble 
Marquess had taken, and I have now 
seen a copy of the Jamaica official 
Gazette, containing a full account of the 
sitting of that Commission, the evidence 
taken before them, and their Report. It 
is gratifying to find that both Commis- 
sioners concur in entirely acquitting the 
Attorney General of the charges brought 
against him. I should be glad to know 
if the noble Marquess can tell me whe- 
ther the Department concurs in that 
view, that Mr, Hocking stands entirely 
acquitted of those charges ; and I would 
also ask him whether he would lay on 
the Table a copy of the Jamaica official 
Gazette, not that it should necessarily 
be reprinted, but in order that anyone 
who is interested in the matter may have 
the opportunity of seeing the Evidence 
and the Report of the Commissioners ? 
*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Rreon) : Iam glad to say that, having 
very carefully considered the Report of 
the Judges, I concur in the conclu- 
sion at which they have arrived, that 
the Attorney General, Mr. Hocking, 
stands entirely acquitted of the charges 
brought against him. I shall be happy 
to lay a copy of the Papers upon the 
Table of the House. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Commons Amendments to Lords 

Amendments and Commons Reasons for 
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disagreeing to certain of the Lords 
Amendments considered (according to 


Order). 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR, in moving that 
their Lordships do not insist on their 
first Amendment, with which the Com- 
mons had disagreed, said, their Lordships 
would no doubt be gratified to hear that 
the Commons had accepted 40 of the 
Amendments sent down from that House 
while disagreeing with six. The first 
was with regard to the eight members of 
the Central Fishery Board. Their Lord- 
ships, for reasons which seemed to them 
satisfactory, had left out the number 
“8” and put in the words “certain 
other,” in order that it might be 
made larger or smaller as thought 
desirable. The Government attached 
great importance to having a number 
fixed by statute. The old Central Fish- 
ery Board, of which he was a member for 
many years, was so large that it became 
irresponsible, and in reality the Secretary 
of the Board did all the administrative 
work. That was found so inconvenient 
that in 1882 an Act was passed limiting 
the Central Board to nine members, all 
of whom were nominated by the Queen. 
There were no elected members. In 
1892 the Marquess of Lothian, on the 
part of the late Government, brought in 
a Bill, which passed that House, limiting 
the Board to 10 members. This Bill 
provided for 11 members, of whom three 
were to he nominated by the Queen and 
eight sent by the electoral fishing dis- 
tricts. It was unnecessary to say more 
ut this late stage of the Bill. 

Moved, “ That this House do not insist upon 
their Amendment which had been disagreed to 
by the Commons.” —(The Lord Playfair.) 

Page 1, line 29, to leave out the word 
(“eight ”) and insert the words “ certain other.’ ) 

The Commons disagree to this Amend- 
ment for the following reasons—namely, be- 
cause it is undesirable to fix by the Bill the 
number of representative members of the 
Board. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
as far as the merits of the case were 
concerned, the course taken by their 
Lordships was far preferable to that 
proposed. They had left it open for 
such a number of divisions to be created 
as should upon inquiry be found desir- 
able. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment proposed to fix eight as the number 
in the Bill without any inquiry, and with- 
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out giving any reasons for it. Their real 
reason, of course, was connected with the 
elections. It was desired that the elected 
members should be largely in excess of 
the three appointed members. The Go- 
vernment proposal was made much more 
for that purpose than with any reference 
to the real requirements of Scotland ; but 
the matter, after all, was not of first-rate 
importance, and, as far as he personally 
was concerned, he would not be inclined 
to insist on the Amendment. 


Sea Fisheries Regulation 


Motion agreed to. 


Lorpv PLAYFAIR said, the next 
Amendment would, no doubt, cause dis- 
cussion. The first part of it was conse- 
quential on what had just been done by that 
House. Their Lordships had agreed to 
eight representative members and to the 
eight fishery districts ; but the Commons 
had substituted the present form of words, 
giving the Secretary for Scotland the 
power to apportion and divide the sea- 
board counties of Scotland,as specified in 
the Schedule to the Act with the boroughs 
included therein, into eight fishery dis- 
tricts. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
there was an Amendment to that. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, he would 
deal with that. He could not explain 
why the Commons had disagreed until 
this Amendment was discussed. The 
Schedule referred to at the end 
mentioned the seaboard counties of 
Scotland which were to be ineluded 
in the districts, and the principle followed 
here was the same as that of the 
English Act, 1888, by which certain 
seaboard counties were formed into a 
rateable district. Points would be raised 
in discussing the Schedule which could 
not be considered here. The principle 
was that only seaboard counties were 
put into the Schedule, except in one 
contested case—the County of the City 
of Edinburgh. The answer given by the 
Commons was that it was exactly 
the same as in the case of Manchester, 
which was included in the Lancashire Dis- 
trict. That was also a county of a 
city, and such places as Bury, Salford and 
Wigan were also included in the 
county which formed part of the fishery 
district. The counties were grouped 
together into eight districts, and some 
counties which were not seaboard were 
not included in the Bill at all. They 
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would not all be treated in the same 
way in regard to rating, but differently 
according to their proportionate share in 
the fishing interest, exactly as was done 
under the English Act. Under that 
Act, for instance, Lancashire, Cumber- 
land and Cheshire were all put into one 
district with 62 members, one each 
being given to Cheshire and Cumber- 
land, while Lancashire had 60, and of 
the expenditure Lancashire was to bear 
60 out of 62 parts. So it would be in 
this case ; the rates would be differential 
in accordance with the interests of the 
counties which were brought within the 
Bill. The same condition was found in 
Wales, where Pembroke and:Carmarthen 
were grouped together, Pembroke pay- 
ing two-thirds and Carmarthen one-third 
of the expenditure. Great opposition 
had been offered to the inclusion of 
Edinburgh, but he would give the reasons 
of the Government for adopting that 
course. It was a separate county of a 
city, like Glasgow, but Edinburgh 
happened not to be actually seaboard, 
though it was within a mile or two of 
the sea and possessed a mussel-bed of 
its own. It was close beside the Firth 
of Forth. That it was a county of a 
city was no argument. There was 
something to be said as regarded the 
proportion of fishery interest in the case 
of Glasgow. The proportions of interest 
varied greatly. According to the Census, 
there were 561 fishermen in Edinburgh ; 
by the Board of Fisheries figures there were 
937 ; Glasgow, according to the Census, 
had 40 fishermen, and by the Fishery 
Board -Register only 16. Therefore, 
Glasgow was far less interested in the 
fisheries. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
asked whether the noble Lord was not 
giving the figures for Mid-Lothian, and 
not for Edinburgh City ? 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR believed that 
might be so, and that he should have 
said Midlothian and Lanarkshire; he 
was speaking from what the Secretary 
for Scotland said the other day in answer 
to a deputation. Glasgow had to some 
extent brought the sea up to itself by 
deepening the Clyde, just as Man- 
chester had done by the ship canal ; but 
it was geographically distant from the 
sea, and by no definition of “seaboard” 
could Glasgow be properly included. 
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Moved, that the House do not insist 
upon their Amendments— 

Page 2, line 10, after the word (“order”) to 
insert the words (“ or orders”) and leave out 
from (“ to”) to (“ comprising”) in line 12, and 
insert (“create in Scotland such number of 
fishery districts as may be therein provided’’). 

Line 13, to leave out from the word (“and’’) 
to the word (“he ”) in line 14. 


The Commons disagree to these Amendments 
for the following reasons :—namely, because it 
is desirable to fix by the Bill the number of the 
fishery districts, but propose in lieu of the 
words inserted in line 10 and disagreed to, the 
following words (“ apportion and divide the 
seaboard counties of Scotland (as specified in 
the Schedule appended to this Act, with the 
burghs included therein) into eight fishery 
districts "). 

Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
wished to get rid of a fallacy which the 
noble Lord had now brought forward for 
the third or fourth time, in comparing 
this measure with the English Act. 
Between the two there was no compa- 
rison or analogy whatever. The adoption 
of the English Act was optional to any 
county or group of counties, and under it 
the County Councils were the rating 
power, to impose or refuse to impose a 
rate, the constituents being, therefore, 
taxed by their own elected Representa- 
tive Body. This Bill, on the contrary, 
embodied the principle of universal com- 
pulsion, of which this Government was 
so fond. Every county that was unfor- 
tunate enough to be comprised with- 
in the Schedule was to be rated, whether 
their Councils choose or not, and for 
purposes with which the majority of them 
had nothing to do. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR pointed out that 
on the petition of a small number of 
ratepayers the Board could group them. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked in which of the measures that pro- 
vision was contained ? . 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, it was so pro- 
vided in the English Act. 

Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, the House was now dealing with 
the Scotch Bill. He asked whether the 
noble Lord meant that upon the petition 
of any six ratepayers the rating could be 
made compulsory upon an English 
district ? 

Lorpv PLAYFAIR: Yes; 
Board of Trade so decide. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that at any rate such a thing was never 
done ; and under the present Bill there 
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was no appeal to the Board of Trade or 
elsewhere. He had hoped that the noble 
Lord would have given some little ex- 
planation of his Amendment. The 
whole importance of it turned on the use 
of the word “seaboard.” There was no 
indication of what the word meant in the 
eyes of the Government, unless it meant, 
as appeared from the Bill, the counties 
specified in the Schedule. He would ask 
the noble Lord to say what his definition 
of “ seaboard” was ? 

Lorp PLAYFAIR: I have no know- 
ledge that would enable me to make a legal 
definition, but I should say that “ sea- 
board ” means “ washed by the sea.” 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that was just exactly what it did not 
mean, according to the Bill. He did not 
care what the noble Lord might say, 
because whatever he might say, he was 
wrong. Whatever definition the noble 
Lord might give it would be as easy as 
possible to prove that it was utterly 
wrong. Was the County of Linlithgow 
washed by the sea ? 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, it was not in 
the Bill. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked, was the County of Clackmannan 
washed by the sea or not ? 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, it was not in 
the Bill. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
pointed out that it was washed by the 
sea, and ought to be there. The County 
of Stirling was washed by the sea, but it 
was not in the Bill. Stirling was the 
constituency of the Secretary for War, 
and Clackmannan was the constituency 
of the Lord Advocate; and their con- 
stituents would have been taxed if those 
counties had been included in the Bill. 
The City of Glasgow, which was the 
largest port in Scotland, was more inter 
ested in fisheries than any other place in 
Scotland, and consumed three-fourths of 
all the fish brought into Scotch ports, 
but it returned the Secretary for Scot- 
land, and was excluded from the Bill. 
It was an extraordinary coincidence that 
those counties which were “washed by 
the sea” should not be included in the 
Bill. As the noble Lord had failed 
so utterly in explaining his own Bill, 
perhaps he would allow it to be done for 
him. The real meaning of the Amend- 
ment was that there were certain counties 
which the Government proposed to tax. 
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No principle could be laid down which 
could not be proved to be violated by the 
Bill. The noble Lord might advance 
any principle he liked; he could 
be shown to be wrong upon the Bill 
itself. Unless a firth was regarded as 
the sea, how could the County of Dum- 
barton be scheduled? And having by 
that principle taxed several small places 
on the Clyde like Dumbarton, the noble 
Lord went a few miles higher and found 
that Glasgow had nothing to do with 
fishery interests. If Glasgow were not 
to be taxed, he defied the noble Lord 
to find any reason for taxing Dum- 
barton. He argued this matter, not in 
the interest of any particular county, but 
on the general principle of fair and equit- 
able taxation. The next question was— 
How had this extraordinary proposition 
been arrived at? The Bill was almost 
verbatim the Bill which was introduced 
by Mr. Marjoribanks in 1892. That 
Bill proposed a tax of 6d. in the £1 upon 
seaboard parishes, and created so much 
agitation that it had to be withdrawn. 
Then the present measure was brought 
forward, proposing the reduced tax of 
3d. in the £1 on the extended area of 
the seaboard counties, leaving the same net 
result. That proposition was too much for 
the Gladstonian Members in the House 
of Commons, and so the proposed tax was 
reduced to ld. in the £1. The noble 
Lord was not prepared to drop the word 
“seaboard,” and standing as it did, how 
could their Lordships with any fairness 
pass a clause which involved such in- 
equitable provisions? That House had 
left it open for Scotland to be divided 
into as many districts as might be found 
advisable upon inquiry, but having no 
power to alter the taxing clause, had 
struck it out. The Bill would do great 
injustice to Edinburgh and many other 
places. The noble Lord had asked him 
what Petitions he could show against the 
Bill? He would defy the noble Lord to 
defend this Bill in any large county or 
town of Scotland included in the Sche- 
dule. The Town and County Councils 
were all opposing the Bill, and were 
appealing for protection to their Lord- 
ships, who could console themselves with 
the thought that they were not so black 
as they were sometimes painted. Cities 
and counties, where their Lordships were 
spoken of not always in the most com- 
plimentary terms, now called upon them 
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to undo the injustice and injury inflicted 
upon those places elsewhere. He should 
ask their Lordships not to agree with the 
noble Lord’s Motion. 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY, in 
the first place, drew attention to the 
clause in the English Act to which Lord 
Playfair had alluded as providing for 
application being made by six rate- 
payers. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that he had 
spoken of it from memory. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY pointed 
out that the English Act provided that 
when 20 inhabitant ratepayers had peti- 
tioned a County Council to form a fishery 
district, and the Council had refused, the 
petitioners should have the right within 
12 months of their application to apply 
to the Board of Trade for an Order estab- 
lishing a fishery district ; and that then 
the Board of Trade should, unless the 
County Council could show to their satis- 
faction that such Order should not be 
made, proceed as if the application had 
been made by the County Council. After 
that the Order to create the district must 
be laid before Parliament. Both the 
Secretary for Scotland and the noble 
Lord had, in dealing with this matter, 
disingenuously kept in the background 
the voluntary principle contained in the 
English Act. The Secretary for Scotland 
spoke of the Bill as resembling the Eng- 
lish Act, though it differed, he said, in 
two important particulars : the creation of 
arepresentative Fishery Board, and giving 
facilities for the preservation of mussel- 
beds. That was all. Whether the 
English Act gave compulsory powers or 
not, Scotland was unanimously against 
this Bill as it stood. The places not 
petitioning against it were those which 
had nointerest inthe matter. The Counties 
of Lanark and Perth, and the Towns of 
Perth and Glasgow, wisely held their 
tongues, because they were exempted from 
taxation under the Bill. Speaking for 
the north-eastern towns and counties of 
Scotland, he could say that there was not 
a single voice in the Press or on the 
platform being raised in favour of the 
Bill. The 32 Petitions in support of it, 
mentioned by Lord Playfair, came from 
small fishing villages. No doubt they 
would like to see their mussel-beds pro- 
tected. The whole machinery proposed 
in the Bill was clumsy and vexatious, and 
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would not work. The question had been 
well put in The Scottish Leader— 

“ All that Edinburgh asks is that other parts 
of the country which benefit from that industry 
exactly as she does shall not pay along with 
her. Put in this way, the argument for the 
assessment of the whole country, and not of the 
seaboard counties alone, is irresistible, and the 
Government will be ill-advised if they persist 
in an attempt to withstand it.” 

When The Scottish Leader gave that 
advice to Her Majesty’s Government it 
required some courage on the noble Lord’s 
part to propose this Amendment. He 
hoped the House would not allow the 
Amendment; for the whole of Scotland 
— against the proposals made in the 

ill. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
did not object, speaking entirely for 
himself, to the idea of apportionment as 
between districts, some more and some 
less interested in fishery matters. That 
principle was imbedded in the Bill regu- 
lating these matters for England, and it 
was sound, if a proper apportionment 
could be arrived at. But the noble Earl 
(Lord Camperdown) had shown conclu- 
sively that the principle of this Bill was 
not applicable to Scotland; iu other words, 
that the counties could not be divided 
into seaboard and not seaboard. That 
could be done in England, but the 
geographical position of Scotland was 
entirely different. Many of the counties, 
thoagh touching the sea at some point of 
their border, ran so far inland that a large 
part of their population was not directly 
interested in the fishing industry—not 
more so, in fact, than in counties untouched 
by the sea. The principle adopted in 
the Schedule therefore (so far as it could 
be called a principle) was faulty. It was, 
however, impossible, as he understood the 
matter, for their Lordships to alter the 
Schedule, because they would be altering 
the incidence of rating, and consequently 
they had no course, if they disapproved 
of the Schedule, but to strike it out in 
the hope that a better might be substi- 
tuted. It certainly appeared to him that 
the injustice to the County of the City 
of Edinburgh was very great. He had 
been informed that the authorities of the 
City of Edinburgh did not know that 
they were to be included in the Bill until 
Monday last, and in conseyuence they 
had come up this week to make their pro- 
test in their own way. The noble Lord 
opposite quoted certain statistics as to the 
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number of fishermen in Edinburgh as 
compared with Glasgow, but had since 
candidly told him across the Table that 
the figures given were for the County of 
Midlothian and not for the City of 
Edinburgh. He believed in the City of 
Edinburgh there was not a single person 
registered as a fisherman, and, therefore, 
no apportionment would be satisfactory 
by which Edinburgh was included and 
Glasgow excluded. Under the cireum- 
stances, he should be obliged to support 
the proposal of the noble Lord not to agree 
with the Commons Amendment. 

*THe Eart or GALLOWAY, in 
opposing the Motion of the Government, 
endorsed what had been said by the three 
noble Lords who had spoken previously, 
and said that of the counties with which 
he was acquainted, two—Kirkcudbright 
and Wigtown—had petitioned against the 
Bill, and thought it was dead and buried. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR explained that the 
reason why Edinburgh had not originally 
been specifically included in the Bill was, 
that the Legal Advisers of the Crown 
thought that Midlothian would cover it, 
but as some doubt arose as to the County 
of the City of Edinburgh, it was thought 
necessary to introduce the word “ Edin- 
burgh.” But the inclusion of Edinburgh 
was not considered by the Government 
to be a vital part of the Bill. There 
were other portions which were, in 
their opinion, vital. If the whole of the 
Schedule were struck out the machinery 
for working the Bill would be taken 
away. 

Tue Margvess or HUNTLY asked 
whether West Aberdeenshire was con- 
sidered a vital part of the Bill ? 

Lorpy PLAYFAIR: Certainly. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, as their Lordships could not then 
amend the Schedule they had no course 
but to strike out this Amendment of the 
Commons. 


On Question ? 


their Lordships di- 
vidgd :—Contents 23 ; Not-Contents 72. 
*Lorpv PLAYFAIR said, he had next 
to move the adoption of a very elaborate 
clause in regard to election and assess- 


ment. Clause 6 had been struck out, 
aud this long Clause A inserted in its 
place, to meet some of the objections 
which their Lordships bad taken to the 
Bill. The first was that it was unfair to 
put districts in remote parts of counties, 
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and with little actual interest in the fishing 
industry, to the expense of electing repre- 
sentatives, by a popular vote, to the 
Fishery Board. This clause rendered 
it not imperative on them to have a direct 
election, but enabled the County Coun- 
cils, Town Councils, or Police Commis- 
sioners to nominate a representative to the 
Fishery District Board without going to 
the expense of a popular election. That 
would be a secondary election, but the 
fishery localities themselves would havea 
general election for this purpose. There 
were a number of small provisions which 
he need not enter into now. Then came the 
important assessment question, on which 
their Lordships differed considerably from 
the Government. As before, the maxi- 
mum rate of ld. was fixed over the 
whole district. But the maximum was 
not to be levied until there was an absolute 
necessity by increased fishery expenditure, 
and it might be, as in the case of Lanca- 
shire, under the English Bill, that a very 
trifling portion of the ld. rate would be 
sufficient for the purpose of the Bill. 
Certainly, in remote parts of the country 
the amount required would be an insigni- 
ficant part of the Id.; and should the 
hopes of the promoters of the Bill be 
realised ultimately the proceeds from the 
working of the mussel-beds would be 
considerable, and the assessment might 
amount to almost nothing at all. But, as 
he had explained, there was a district 
apportionment of the rate to be paid— 
those places with a large number of fish- 
ing electors would have to pay more, 
those with fewer having to pay less. 

Tue Eartor CAMPERDOWN asked 
where that was provided ? 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, it was stated 
in the Distribution Clause that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland should have power to do 
so. Noble Lords might dispute the wis- 
dom or the ability of the Secretary for 
Scotland to make such arrangements as 
Lord Balfour had done, but it was assumed 
by the Government that he would make 
such arrangements as would meet the 
different wants in the counties. The ad- 
ditional safeguard was provided that the 
County Councils, Town Couacils, and 
Police Commissioners could remonstrate 
against any rate laid upon them in regard 
to the expenditure under this clause, 
and could apply to the Secretary for Scot- 
land, who might thereupon modify the 
assessment; the Fishery Board being 
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bound to satisfy him that there was a 
reasonable chance of the expenses being 
recouped from other sources. In Lord 
Lothian’s Bill of 1890 part of the ex- 
penditure was met by Imperial grants in 
reference to buying mussel-beds and 
their management, though the general ex- 
penditure of the districts was to be paid 
out of the rates. But really Scotland 
had less claims to Imperial grants than 
England for local purposes ; for whereas 
England had no fund provided Scotland 
had already £20,000 a year voted for its 
fisheries. It was therefore considered 
that Scotland had no claim to ask for 
more. Scotland had the local police of 
the seas managed out of Imperial grants. 
Again, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not hear of an increase in the 
Imperial grants at present, and but little 
chance existed therefore of getting them 
for this purpose. Then another general 
objection taken in the other House was 
that there might be an assessment over 
the whole of Scotland. If the objection 
was valid that remote parts of seaboard 
counties were unfairly treated by being 
rated at all, it was surely a greater objec- 
tion that inland counties with no seaboard 
should be assessed for those which had. 
Eight of the counties of Scotland were 
not included in the Bill, and it would be 
difficult to defend the principle that a rate 
of this kind should be raised in one county 
to be expended in another, the county 
rated having no direct interest or control 
in the matter. The two methods of 
Imperial and local rating were considered 
in the other House. Imperial taxation 
could not, of course, be dealt with by 
their Lordships by substituting it for 
local taxation, and he therefore moved 
that they should accept the Commons 
Amendment. 


Moved, that the House do not insist 
upon their Amendment of Clause 6 by 
inserting Clause A, and that Clause C be 
substituted for it. 


Leave out Clause 6 and insert Clause A. 

“ A—(1.) In each fishery district there shall 
be a fishery district committee, who shall be a 
Committee composed of such number of persons 
(in this Act referred to as ‘the members’} 
representing the ‘fishing interests’ of their 
district as may be fixed by the Order creating 
the district, and the Order shall contain Regula- 
tions as to the manner of conducting the elections 
and shall define the qualification of the persons 
entitled to vote for the election of the members 
and of the persons entitled to be elected mem- 
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bers of the fishery district committee, but no 
person shall be entitled to be elected a member 
who is not a voter on the county electoral or 
municipal rolls of voters for the area comprised 
within the district in which it is proposed to 
elect him. At every election each voter shall 
be entitled to so many votes as shall be equal to 
the number of membeis to be elected, but he 
shall not be entitled to give more than one vote 
to each candidate. 

The members shall hold office for three 
years, unless they shall sooner die or resign 
office, and any vacancy which may occur 
amongst them during that period shall be filled 
by the district committee from amongst those 
persons entitled by the provisions of this section 
to be elected. 

_(@.) A fishery district committee shall, from 
time to time,elect a chairman,who shall hold office 
for such period as shall be fixed at the time of 
his election. The chairman shall have a casting 
vote as well as a deliberative vote. 

(3.) The Order creating a fishery district 
shall make provision in regard to the time and 
place of meeting of the fishery district com- 
mittee and the appointment of its clerk. 

The Commons disagree to this clause for 
the following reason—namely, because 
the method of rating and the applica- 
tion of the rates proposed by the Bill 
are just and equitable, but they propose 
to insert the following Clause C in lieu 
thereof—namely, 

(Establishment of Fishery District Committee.) 

C—(1.) In each fishery district there shall 
be a fishery district committee, who shall be a 
Committee composed of such number of mem- 
bers (in this Act referred to as ordinary 
members) of the County Councils of the counties, 
and of the Town Councils of the Royal or 
Parliamentary burghs, and the Police Uom- 
missioners of the police burghs, comprised 
within the district as may be fixed by the Order 
creating the district, or by any other Order of 
the Secretary for Scotland, with the addition of 
an equal number of persons (in this Act referred 
to as fishery members) representing the ‘ fishing 
interests’ of the district, and distributed or 
apportioned among the said counties and burghs 
and police burghs, or any of them as the Order 
shall direct. 

(2.) So soon as an Order creating a district 
has been made— 

(a.) The ordinary members shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance therewith by the 
said County Councils, Town Councils, 
and Police Commissioners respectively 
from among their own number, and shall 
hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

(b.) The Secretary for Scotland shall nomi- 
nate fishery members in accordance 
therewith, and those persons only shall 
be eligible to be so nominated who shall 
be included within the term ‘ fishing 
interest’ as defined in this Act. 

(3.)—(a.) In the year 1895, and annually 
thereafter, there shall be an appointment of 
ordinary members in the month of December. 

(%.) Inthe year 1895, and in every third year 
thereafter, being the year in which a county 
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electoral roll falls to be prepared under the pro- 
visions of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, the fishery members shall be elected 
(subject to Regulations to be framed, as to 
nomination, the manner of conducting the 
elections, and the mode of defraying the cost 
thereof in so far as not herein provided, by the 
Secretary for Scotland) by all persons on the 
County Council and Burgh Registers of voters 
for the counties, burghs, and police burghs con- 
cerned. 

(e.) The county and burgh assessors respec- 
tively, or other persons charged within a fishery 
district with the duty of the preparation of the 
County Council and Burgh Registers of voters, 
shall, in the year 1895, and in every third 
year thereafter, prefix a distinctive mark (of 
which they shall have given due notice on the 
lists published by them) to the number or name 
of any county or burgh elector whom they shall 
respectively consider to be entitled, or who shall 
satisfy them that he is entitled, to be included 
in the expression ‘fishing interest,’ and such 
county or burgh electors only shall be qualified 
to be elected as fishery members. It shall be 
lawful to object to the insertion or omission of 
the distinctive mark in this section mentioned 
as nearly as may be in the same manner and 
subject to the same provisions as to appeal and 
otherwise as in the case of any other entry in or 
omission from the register and lists of voters. 

(d.) Atan election each voter shall be entitled 
to a number of votes equal to the number of 
members to be elected for the county or burgh 
or police burgh, or for any two or more of them 
for which fishery members fall to be elected, 
and for which he has a vote, but he shall not be 
entitled to give more than one vote to any 
candidate. The returning officers shall be ap- 
pointed by the respective County Councils, 
Town Councils, and Police Commissioners con- 
cerned, 


(e.) The elections shall take place together 
with the elections of County Councillors in 
counties and of Town Councillors and Police 
Commissioners in burghs and police burghs re- 
spectively in the year 1895, and in every third 
year thereafter. 

(4.)—(a.) In the Order creating a fishery dis- 
trict, the Secretary for Scotland may distribute 
or apportion the fishery members among such 
portions of counties, and among such burghs and 
police burghs, or portions thereof as he shall 
determine, having regard to the direct fishery 
interests of such portions of counties, burghs, 
and police burghs. The Order shall also specify 
the portions of counties, and the burghs and 
police burghs, in which, having regard to the 
extent and amount of the fishing interests, it 
shall be imperative that the fishery members 
shall be directly elected by the electors. In all 
other portions of counties, and in all other 
burghs and police burghs, it shall be in the 
power of the County Councils, Town Councils, 
or Police Commissioners respectively, of the 
counties, burghs, or police burghs concerned to 
apply tothe Secretary for Scotland for authority 
to nominate the fishery members, and upon such 
authority being granted, it shall not be impera- 
tive to hold an election. Such authority shall 
have effect until recalled by the Secretary for 
Scotland, on a like application. 
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(6.) Any person to whose number or name a 
distinctive mark is prefixed as aforesaid in the 
Register applicable to any part of a fishery dis- 
trict, shall be eligible to be elected or nominated 
as aforesaid, for any county, or portion of a 
county, or for any burgh or police burgh, within 
such fishery district. 

(5.)—(a@.) The fishery members nominated by 
the Secretary for Scotland shall hold office until 
the election of their successors in the year 1895, 
as provided for in this section, and those subse- 
quently elected shall hold office for three years, 
and any casual vacancies shall be filled by the 
fishery district committee from among those 
persons entitled by the provisionsof this section 
to be elected; provided that any person 
appointed to fill any vacancy shall remain in 
office so long only as the person in whose room 
he was appointed would have remained in 
office. 

(+.) Where members are appointed in terms 
of this section by a Town Council of a burgh or 
Police Commissioners of a police burgh, no 
County Councillor appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, to represent any such burgh or police 
burgh shall in a County Council vote in such 
appointment ; and where fishery members are 
elected in terms of this section for a police 
burgh, the electors within such police burgh 
shall not be entitled to vote in the election of 
fishery members for the county. 


(6.) A fishery district committee shall from 
time to time elect a chairman who shall hold 
office for such period as shall be fixed at the 
time of his election. The chairman shall have 
a casting vote as well as a deliberative vote. 

(7.) The Order creating a fishery district 
shall make provision in regard to the time and 
place of meeting of the fishery district com- 
mittee and the appointment of its clerk. 

(8.)—(a.) The expenses of a fishery district 
committee may, on the requisition of the said 
committee, to be made on or before the 3lst 
day of March in any year, be defrayed by a 
special assessment which shall be distributed or 
apportioned among the counties or portions 
thereof, or among the burghs and police burghs 
comprised within the district, or any of them, in 
such way having regard to their respective in- 
terests as the Order creating the district or any 
other Order by the Secretary for Scotland shall 
direct, but so as in no case to exceed 1d. in the 
£1 of the annual value of all rateable lands and 
heritages in any such county or portion thereof, 
or in any such burgh, or police burgh, as ascer- 
tained by the Secretary for Scotland in the 
course of the annual distribution of the Local 
Taxation (Scotland) Account, and shall be 
levied and collectel accordingly by the said 
County Councils within counties (excluding 
police burghs) as an addition to the general 
purposes rate, and by the said Town Councils 
acting as such or as Police Commissioners, and 
by the said Police Commissioners of police 
burghks in the manner prescribed by and subject 
to the provisions of the Act 41st & 42nd Vict.. 
c. 74, sec. 70, sub-sec. 3, and the amounts so 
collected shall on or before the 15th day of 
January next ensuing be paid to the fishery 
district committee without any deductions 
whatever. 
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(.) The special assessment aforesaid shall in 
the first place be applied in payment of the 
costs of the preparation of the roll and the elec- 
tion of the fishery members, and of all other 
costs connected with the bringing of this Act 
into operation, and with the future conduct and 
management of the business of the committee 
and the payment of the clerk ; and in case the 
committee approve, it may be applied to the 
reasonable travelling expenses of members of 
the committee. 

It may also be applied in the second place for 
the other purposes of the Act. 

(ec) If any County Council or Town Council, or 
Police Commissioners of any county, burgh, or 
police burgh comprised within a fishery district, 
and liable to contribute to the aforesaid special 
assessment, resolve that the amount of the 
assessment recommended to be imposed by the 
fishery district committee is excessive, they may 
severally make a representation to the Secretary 
for Scotland, who shall take into consideration 
any such representation, duly signed and trans- 
mitted to him on or before the Ist day of 
August in any year, and may cause a local in- 
quiry to be held, subject to the provisions of 
Section 93, Sub-sections (1) and (3) of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, and, 
having regard to the nature and amount of the 
costs or charges incurred or to be incurred by 
the committee, the benefits expected to result 
therefrom, the prospect of ultimate recoupment, 
and the other circumstances of the case, shall 
determine what assessment (not exceeding the 
assessment recommended to be imposed by the 
fishery Cistrict committee) ought to be imposed, 
and his determination shall be final for the time 
being, and the assessment so determined shall 
be levied and collected and paid in terms of 
this section as the assessment for the year, but 
shall not be exceeded in that year, or, if so 
provided in the determination, in any of the 
three following local financial years ; provided 
that no County Councillor appointed under the 
provisions of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, to represent any burgh or police 
burgh, shall in a County Council or its com- 
mittees vote upon a proposal to pass a resolution 
in terms of this sub-section."—(7he Lord 
Playfair.) 


*Tue Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, this was one of the 
most unjust Bills that had ever come 
before the House, and as to the state- 
ment in Clause 2 of the Commons 
Reasons— 


“Because the methods of rating proposed 
by the Bill were just and equitable,” 


they were neither one nor the other. 
From the noble Lord’s statement that 
the inclusion of Edinburgh was not of 
so much importance after all, it seemed 
as if he was inclined to leave it out alto- 


gether. What the arguments were 
which the three gentlemen from Edinburgh 
had laid before him bad not been stated. 
In reference to Imperial grants, the noble 
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Lord ha@ quoted the cases in which 
Scotland bad received grants, but he 
presumed those grants would not have 
been made if Scotland had not deserved 
them. It was not right to say that be- 
cause Scotland had received grants 
justly in certain matters she was to be 
unjustly treated in others. That was a 
kind of logic he could not understand. 
He wished the noble Lord would some- 
times forget the English Act. Their 
Lordships wanted to know what this 
measure was going to do for Scotland. 
By way of illustrating the hardship 
which would be inflicted, he instanced 
the southern part of Banff, which was 
many miles away from the sea coast-- 
some parts of it were 90 miles from the 
sea, and the people there hardly knew 
what a fish (except salmon) was. The 
people of southern Banff were not 
benefited in any way, and he asked— 
Why should they be taxed for the benefit 
of those who lived on the coast? He 
could not for the life of him see any 
justification for such a proposal. Then 
the purposes for which the money was 
to be raised seemed to him to involve in- 
justice. Why should the people of 


southern Banff be taxed to pay the 
travelling expenses of the members of 


the committee ? He should support the 
Amendment to d'sagree from the Amend- 
ment of the House of Commons. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, the statement that the methods of 
raising the rates were just and equitable 
was remarkably bold in the circum- 
stances. Many Gladstonian Members 
now saw that the application of the 
money was inequitable, and this change 
had been the result of communication 
with their constituents. He instanced 
Dr. Farquharson and Mr. H. Paul, who 
saw that what was proposed was ex- 
ceedingly unjust. The whole Scotch 
Press was against this Bill, and even the 
Glasgow papers were opposed to it. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Bryce) had fallen into very bad 
times lately, but perhaps the most un- 
happy time he had passed had been with 
his own constituents upon this matter 
on the 25th of January last. All the 
Public Authorities of Aberdeen, Town 
Council Harbour Authority, and Chamber 
of Commerce were violently opposed to 
the Bill, and their meeting with Mr. 
Bryce was rather amusing. He was 
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worried, hunted, and “ heckled” in a way 
he would not soon forget. They told 
him that— 

“ Aberdeen went in for equality and justice 
in the taxation, and that they would not submit 
to either unjust taxation or unjust laws.” 
That was at the close of arguments of 
the strongest character. Passing on to 
the Amendment itself, the kernel of the 
matter was the rate, leaviug the question 
of the elections for the present. The 
rate was to be raised by a special assess- 
meut apportioned among the counties 
according to their respective interests, as 
the Order should direct. It would be 
collected by precept; the Townand County 
Councils would have no control over 
it, and it would be paid over to the 
fishery district without any deductions 
whatever. Thereupon it would be 
applied to certain purposes, one of which 
introduced a principle never up to this 
time recoguised or sanctioned—payment 
of the travelling expenses of the mem- 
bers of the committee. That had been 
inserted in the Bill since it left their 
Lordships’ House. Any dissatisfied Town 
or County Council might complain to the 
Secretary for Scotland, who should make 
inquiries and determine what the assess- 
ment should be, his decision to be abso- 
lutely final. The noble Lord asked whe- 
ther they distrusted the Secretary for 
Scotland ? Considering that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland had in the Schedule 
enacted that the sea was not where it 
was, and was where it was not, he was 
not quite prepared to give him a blank 
cheque in the matter of how these dis- 
tricts were to be rated. It was by no 
means certain that he knew so well the 
wants of Scotland that he would be able 
rightly to apportion this taxation among 
the hills and dales and seacoast places. 
There was risk that parts of Scotland 
might be somewhat unjustly rated. The 
noble Lord had said the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not hear of Im- 
perial grants at present. That was not 
very consoling to the people in Ncotland. 
Was that any reason why they should be 
taxed by a body of which they did not 
approve — an irresponsible body, by 
whom the money was to be taken out of 
their pockets? For those reasons he 
asked their Lordships not to agree to 
this new clause. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
the new clause was viewed with greater 
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alarm than the one originally in the Bili. 
The amount of work the new clause 
would throw upon the Scotch Office sug- 
gested the question, whether it was in- 
tended to double the number of clerks in 
the Secretary’s Department ? ‘The new 
clause gave full power to the Secretary 
for Scotland to levy the rate and to 
apportion the rateable areas. There 
would be infinite trouble and difficulty in 
determining the areas and the proportions 
of the rate they were to bear where, in 
some cases, a penny was to be levied, 
and sometimes only a fraction of a penny. 
A Return just distributed showed that 
even a penny rate on the area proposed 
to be rated would yield £52,000 a year. 
Just imagine such a sum being laid on 
the ratepayers of Scotland for such pur- 
poses! As it stood, this clause was 
looked upon with greater disfavour than 
the original clause. Of course, a District 
Committee would vote the payment of 
its own expenses when the matter was 
left within its own discretion. He hoped 
their Lordships would not agree to this 
new proposal, but would adhere to the 
Amendment which he had moved. It 
was absurd to propose that a body re- 
presenting a part of a county should be 
empowered to tax a whole county for the 
benefit of the part. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the Government had adopted an 
extremely inconvenient course, both on 
the former occasion, about which enough 
had been said,and now. ‘The noble Lord 
in charge of the Bill had taken great 
credit for the adoption of 40 of their 
Lordships’ Amendments by the other 
House, while they only disagreed with 
six. But there were Amendments and 
Amendments—some were merely drafting 
or verbal, while others were of great im- 
portance. This new clause of 175 lines, 
with its eightsectionsand 15 sub-sections, 
was not a clause, but it was a whole Bill 
in itself, dealing with several distinct 
matters, each of which required a clause 
to itself. There were in this clause pro- 
visions as to the order for bringing the 
Act into force—registration of voters, 
elections, finance, and for assessment. 
There was much in the clause he 
could agree with; but there were two 
provisions he altogether objected to. The 
first was the constitution of the authority 
which was to levy the rate, because one- 
half of the members of these fishery com- 
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mittees were to be interested themselves 
in the spending of the money produced by 
the rate. To say that they represented 
the ratepayers, was very like saying 
that a committee nominated from among 
the supporters of the Government in that 
House would be representative of the 
House itself. Half these committees 
would be representative of but a small 
minority of people all interested in one 
direction. The second provision he ob- 
jected to was that there should be any 
appeal on matters of rating. being made 
to the Secretary for Scotland. No Go- 
vernment Department ought to have any- 
thing to do with the levying of a local 
rate. That was a matter which ought to 
be left exclusively to those who were 
elected by all the ratepayers. Some of the 
purposes to which it was proposed to 
apply this assessment were objectionable. 
Speaking for the Marquess of Lothian, 
who was unavoidably absent, as well as 
for himself, he said there was no objec- 
tion to the payment of the salaries of 
necessary officials, or of expenses for 
elections and for administration, but there 
was strong objection to inland residents 
being rated for speculations in mussel-beds. 
If there was to be a charge at all in that 
direction it ought to be imposed upon 
Imperial funds. He did not think that any 
County Council but that of Banff would 
pass a resolution in favour of the Bill as 
it stood ; and a majority of the mercantile 
communities on the eastern seaboard had 
petitioned against it. What was most 
unjust was that persons interested in the 
expenditure of the rate should be so 
largely represented on the committees. 
If there must be committees, and if they 
must have rating powers, those who were 
directly interested in the fishing industry, 
and therefore in the expenditure of the 
rate, ought not to have so large a repre- 
sentation. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, in reference 
to Lord Huntly’s statement that it was 
proposed to rate these Scotch counties at 
ld. in the £1, which would amount to 
£52,000, that ald. rate was the proposed 
maximum, but there was no idea that that 
maximum would be reached. The Go- 
vernment had tried to follow as closely 
as they could the English Act, which 
was passed by a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and surely the best thing they could 
do was to be guided by actual experience. 
In nine out of ten English districts the 
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expenditure had been very small in com- 
parison with the valuation—only about 
£300 per annum ; and in Scotland, too, 
there was reason to believe that the rating 
for this purpose would be insignificant 
compared with the valuation. This 
clause containing the assessment powers 
was excessively important. It was, in 
fact, the vital part of the Bill. It would 
be perfectly useless going on with the 
Bill without having any money to carry 
out its purposes. What was the use of 
setting up elaborate machinery if they 
were prohibited from having the power 
of getting the necessary fuel to use that 
machinery ? If the Assessment Clauses 
were struck out it would be impossible to 
go on with the Bill. 


On Question ? that this House do insist 
on their Amendments to Clause 6, aod 
do not agree to the Amendment made by 
the Commons in lieu thereof,—( The 
Earl of Camperdown):—their Lordships 
— :—Contents 60; Not - Contents 

0. 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, he did not 
know that it was worth while detaining 
their Lordships with regard to the other 
clauses upon which the Commons had 
disagreed—at all events by dividing 
upon them. The first dealt with the 
right or title to mussel or clam-beds, and 
provided that claims to any such right or 
title should be intimated to the Board of 
Trade, and should be enforced against 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
by action of declarator. Though the 
mussel-beds were part of the patrimony 
of the Crown, by charter or by general 
grant they had in some cases been made 
over to private individuals, and accord- 
ingly the first clause had been inserted in 
lieu of Clause 10 omitted by the Lords. 
It was merely technical, calling upon 
persons to show their titles. 


Moved, 

In lieu of Clause 10 omitted by the Lords the 
Commons propose to insert the following 
clause :—“ Any person having or claiming to 
have a right or title to mussel or clam fisheries, 
or mussel or clam-beds or scalps in the sea 
adjoining Scotland, and within the exclusive 
fishery limits of the British Islands, shall, 
within a period of two years from the passing 
of this Act, lodge with the Board of Trade a 
copy of or an extract from any charter, convey- 
ance, lease, deed, or other document which 
instructs or is founded upon as instructing his 
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right or title to the same, along with a chart or 
charts of the mussel or clam fisheries or beds 
or scalps so claimed, and shall at the same time 
notify in writing to the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues 
that such copy or extract has been lodged, and 
all mussel or clam fisheries or beds or scalps 
which at the expiry of a period of two years 
shall not be so claimed, shall be held to vest in 
and belong to the Crown, and shall be treated 
accordingly. 

In case the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues shall in- 
timate in writing to a claimant that they are 
neutral in respect to the claim made by him, 
the said Commissioners need not be called as 
defenders in any action, nor need notice of any 
subsequent proceedings relating solely to such 
claim be served on the said Commissioners. 

In the event of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues 
intimating toa claimant that the same mussel 
or clain fisheries, or mussel or clam-beds or 
scalps, or any part thereof comprised in his 
claim are claimed as the property of Her 
Majesty, or in the event of the right or title 
of any person to such mussel or clam 
fisheries or beds or scalps not being instructed 
to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade, the 
person making such claim shall, in the event of 
his insisting in it, bring an action of declarator 
of his right in the Court of Session, in which in 
the event first mentioned the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues shall be called as defenders, and in 
the event second mentioned the Board of Trade 
shall be called as defenders, and if the claimant 
shall fail to bring such action within a period 
cf 12 months from the date of the intimation of 
the claim by the Commissioners on behalf of 
Her Majesty or from the date of the intimation 
by the Board of Trade declining to admit the 
claim, the mussel or clam fisheries or beds or 
scalps in question shall be held to vest in and 
belong to the Crown, and shall be held to be 
within the management of the Commissioners of 
Woods or the Board of Trade, as the case may 
be."—(The Lord Playfair.) 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, that on a former occasion two dis- 
tinct clauses on the subject had engaged 
the attention of the House, and he had 
moved the omission of one of them, 
thinking that it was more objectionable 
than the other. He understood the noble 
Lord to accept that proposal at the time, 
and he, therefore, said nothing more. 
Subsequently, however, another noble 
Lord had moved the omission of both, 
but he had felt himself bound by the 
acceptance of the Motion he had 
made. He was now prepared to ask the 
House to disagree with the latter part 
of the clause which had been inserted 
by the other House in place of Clause 
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10, and, if that proposal were accepted, 
he would not dissent with the first two 
paragraplis of the new clause. 


Moved to omit the last paragraph of 
the clause.—( The Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh.) 

Tue Margvess or HUNTLY said, 
that he would have been prepared to 
move the rejection of the whole of the 
clause which the Commons had inserted, 
but he would accept the suggestion just 
made by the noble Lord to leave out the 
last paragraph. 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, the latter part 
of the clause was re-inserted in the other 
House by a majority of 77, and he was 
obliged to deal with the clause as it had 
been sent up by the House of Commons. 
They had sent it up in this form, and he 
had no power of dealing with it except 
asa whole. He hoped their Lordships, 


therefore, would not insist upon Clause 
10. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

*Lorpv PLAYFAIR said, the next 
Amendments were consequential on what 
had already been done, so he would not 
divide on them. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked whether the Schedule was struck 
out ? 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 


said, that followed ; it was consequential. 


A Committee appointed to prepare 
Reasons to be offered to the Commons for 
the Lords insisting on certain of their 
Amendments ; The Committee to meet 
forthwith. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Report from the Committee of the 
Reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for the Lords disagreeing to certain of 
their Amendments ; read, and agreed to ; 
and a Message sent to the Commons to 
return the Bill, with an Amendment and 
Reason. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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Papers. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 16th February 1894. 





QUESTIONS. 


CHATHAM DIVISION, ROYAL MARINES. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty how many Captains and 
subalterns of the Royal Marines are at 
the present time available for duty at the 
Royal Marine Barracks, Chatham ; and 
what is the number of non-commissioned 


officers and men quartered at the 
barracks ? 
Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 


MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Sautt.e- 
worth, Lancashire, Clitheroe): By last 
Returns (February 10) one Captain and 
six Lieutenants were available for duty 
at the Royal Marine Barracks, Chatham. 
The number of non-commissioned officers 
and men quartered in the barracks was 
1,049. 


INDIAN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether he is now 
able to lay upou the Table the Cor- 
respondence with the Indian Govern- 
ment, and the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government, on the question of simul- 
taneous examinations for the Civil Ser- 
vice in India ? 

*Tne UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEoRGE 
RussEL1L, North Beds.) : The Secretary 
of State is not able at present to lay on 
the Table the Correspondence, as the 
matter is still under consideration. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) : Can my 
hon. Friend say what is the reason for 
this extraordinary delay ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
matter is one of very great importance, 
and the Secretary of State prefers to 
address the Government of India before 
placing the Report on the Table. 

Mr. CURZON: Will the delay con- 
tinue much longer, or may we expect 
the Papers to be laid shortly ? 
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Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: They 
are not actually ready for presentation, 
but they are virtually complete. 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther he is now ina position to inform 
the House as to the heads of the agree- 
ment concluded with the Amir of Af- 
ghanistan by Sir M. Durand ; and whe- 
ther Papers will be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State is not able at present 
to make public the information received 
from the Government of India on this 
subject ; but as soon as this can be done 
consistently with the interests of the 
Public Service, he will cause Papers to 
be presented to Parliament. 


SIAM. 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can now lay upon the 
Table the promised Papers relating to 
Siam ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): It is not desirable to present 
these Papers while negotiations between 
France and Siam, with reference to the 
carrying out of the stipulations of the 
Convention, are still proceeding. 

Mr. CURZON : The Papers to which 
I allude relate to the whole of the 
negotiations between France and Siam, 
and the bulk of them have already been 
published in the French Yellow Book. 
Are the French people to have the 
Papers, while we, who are at least 
equally interested, are to be denied the 
Papers here, though they were promised 
some time ago ? 

Sir E. GREY: It is quite true that 
the Papers were promised, though no 
date was fixed. There is, I can assure 
my hon. Friend, no reluctance on the 
part of the Government to present the 
Papers, but it is, in the public interest, 
considered desirable to wait—I hope the 
time will not be long—until the negotia- 
tions are finally concluded. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Why does it take longer to 
present Papers in England than it does 
in France ? 


[No answer was given. ] 
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CHANTABUN., 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is the case that the 
French are still entrenched and fortified 
at Chantabun, being in control of the 
town as well as of the port and river ; 
when the stipulations of the Franco- 
Siamese Convention upon which this 
continued occupation is contingent are 
likely to be carried out; and when the 
promised evacuation of Chantabun by 
the French may be expected ? 

Sir E. GREY: The French forces 
are, so far as Her Majesty’s Government 
are aware, still in occupation of an 
entrenched position at Chantabun on 
high ground above the town. Explicit 
assurances have been received from the 
French Government that they are most 
desirous of leaving the place at the 
earliest opportunity, and that the French 
forces will not remain a day after the 
Siamese have fulfilled their engage- 
ments under the Treaty. One of those 
engagements, however, has not yet been 
completely carried out—namely, the trial 
of the persons accused of complicity in 
causing the death of M. Grosgurin ; but 
arrangements for the constitution of the 


tribunal for this purpose are in 
progress. 

Mr. CURZON: As soon as that 
particular condition has been carried 


out may we expect the evacuation will 
occur ? 

Sir E. GREY: Yes ; that is the only 
possible interpretation which can be 
placed upon the assurances of the French 
Government. 


PROPOSED BUFFER STATE ON THE 
MEKONG. 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs when the topographical inquiries 
preliminary to the formation of a neutral 
zone or buffer State between the French 
and English territories on the Upper 
Mekong are likely to commence ? 

Str E. GREY: It has been found 
necessary, on account of climatic con- 
siderations, to defer the topographical 
inquiries on the Upper Mekong until the 
Autumn. The French experts have 
already been selected. The choice of 
the British members of the Commission 
is still under consideration, 
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NAVAL TRAINING SHIPS. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
toask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the death-rate on Her 
Majesty’s ships Impregnable and Lion 
in 1892 was 51 per cent. over the death- 
rate of the West African Station, and 
134 per cent. in excess of that of the 
four other training ships, and that the 
invaliding rate was 110 per cent. in 
excess of that of the four other training 
ships, and 744 per cent. over that of 
H.M.S. Britannia ; and whether, in view 
of this very serious state of things, he will 
give particulars respecting the two ships 
for 1893, similar to those appearing at 
page 15 of the Appendix to the Statis- 
tical Abstract of the Health of the Navy 
for 1892 ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
To obtain correct conclusions, the daily 
average number of sick on board, and 
the ratio of sick per 1,000, should be con- 
sidered. On that basis, although there 
were some serious cases and deaths on 
both ships in 1892, the health of the 
Impregnable and Lion in 1892 com- 
pared favourably with that of many other 
ships, including training ships. My 
hon. Friend will find these facts if he 
will look at the same page of the Statis- 
tical Report as that from which he has 
extracted certain figures which do not 
fully represent the actual state of the 
ease. The information for the year 
1893 for which he asks in the last para- 
graph cannot be given until it has 
reached the Admiralty and has under- 
gone examination and tabulation; but 
the general statement can be made that 
since the measures taken more than a 
year ago to prevent over-crowding and 
improve ventilation the health of the 
training ships has greatly improved. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
ARNOLD-ForsTER, which was quite in- 
audible in the Gallery, 

Sir U. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH 
repeated that the general health of the 
boys on the ships had greatly improved. 

Str J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 
8.) : To what date is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman referring ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The past year. 
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Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) : 
About what date did the improvement 
take place ? 

Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
After the winter of 1892. There was 
a great deal of influenza in that year, 
and it affected the boys. Steps were 
taken to relieve the over-crowding and 
to improve the ventilation. They have 
been accompanied by a very great im- 
provement in the health of the boys. 


IRISH POOR LAW GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, on the 13th January last, 
a man named John Cruise, aged 42 years, 
was admitted to the Celbridge Union 
Workhouse, having been transferred 
under warrant from Blackburn Union, 
England ; that this man Cruise, having 
applied to the Blackburn Union for 
relief, was admitted, and on the fourth 
day after his admission was hurried 
before the Justices, and a warrant of 
removal obtained without any evidence 
as to where he was born beyond a state- 
ment of his that he had heard from his 
mother of his parents having been natives 
of Roscommon, and of having been 
taken to England when only 10 months 
old; and that he was also told 
he was born at Maynooth in the Cel- 
bridge Union whilst his father was 
temporarily employed there, but refused 
to swear he was Irish born, and de- 
manded his discharge previous to his 
being taken before the Justices, but was 
refused ; and whether this man can now 
be returned to the country which has 
reaped the benefit of his life’s labour ; if 
not, whether the Government will take 
steps in the coming Session to alter a law 
which permits such removal to take place 
into Ireland whilst Ireland has no such 
power with regard to the removal of 
English and Scotch paupers in Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): It appears that the Jus- 
tices of Blackburn issued a warrant for 
the removal to Ireland of the man referred 
to, on his sworn evidence, and that of his 
mother, to the effect that he was born in 
the parish of Maynooth, in the Celbridge 
Union, in or about the year 1851. It fur- 
ther seemed that he did not intimate that 
he was willing to take his discharge until 
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a copy of the warrant was served on 


The Case of 


him. My hon. Friend, in his question, 
refers to this country reaping the benef:t 
of this man’s labour. The man is now, 
as I am told, 42 years old, and of these 
42 years he has passed 27 years in un- 
dergoing sentences of penal servitude at 
the cost of the English taxpayers. With 
regard to the rest of the question, I can 
only refer the hon. Member to the opinion 
I expressed yesterday, and say that I 
have directed a Bill to be framed to 
remedy this point. 


THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
SOFAS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther he will inform the House as to the 
reasons for the expedition against the 
Sofas, sent from Sierra Leone last 
December, and reported to have pursued 
the Sofas beyond the sphere of British 
influence with great loss of life to them ; 
whether a report in The Sierra Leone 
Times of 2nd December, 1893, of a 
statement by the Governor of the Colony 
in his address to the Legislative Council 
on 28th November, to the effect that it 
behoved the Government not to have re- 
course to hostile measures without suffi- 
cient cause, and that, for his own part, 
he should like to feel better satisfied as 
to what the actual state of the country 
was, and what the Sofas were really 
doing, before such measures were taken, 
is correct; whether the Governor of 
Sierra Leone, as reported in The Sierra 
Leone Weekly News of 9th December, 
informed the Legislative Council that he 
had, in November, despatched a pacific 
Mission to obtain information as to where 
the Sofas really were, what injury they 
had committed, and what was the real 
state of affairs, but that he had recalled 
this Mission, as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that a military expedi- 
tion was to start forthwith ; and who is 
responsible for the expedition ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The expedition against the Sofas was 
rendered necessary by the atrocities of 
those marauders, who, when pursued by 
the French, made their way southwards 
into the British sphere, devastating the 
country, killing the inhabitants or carry- 
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ing them off as slaves. Her Majesty’s 
Government could not allow such pro- 
ceedings to continue, or to permit 
British territory to become the base of 
raids aud attacks conducted by the Sofas 
against the French. Moreover, it was 
undesirable that the Sofas, by using 
British territory, should attract pursuit 
into that territory. As regards the 
second and third questions, I have 
no reason to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of the reports in question. But 
after full consideration of the informa- 
tion that has been received as to the 
proceedings of the Sofas, and taking 
into account the time of the year, it was 
necessary, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, to immediately despatch the ex- 
pedition, which, it is satisfactory to 
learn, has been brought to a successful 
conclusion. 


OF SURENDRANATH 
BANERJI. 

Sir MARK J. STEWART (Kirk- 
eudbright): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
Surendranath Banerji, a leading member 
of the Indian National Congress, is the 
same person who was dismissed from the 
Civil Service in 1874, after he had been 
tried by a Commission and _ been 
found guilty of making false entries and 
false returns ; whether, if he be the same 
person, his nomination to a seat in the 
Legislative Council has been recently 
sanctioned by the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal; and whether he is now in 
the receipt of a compassionate allow- 
ance from Government of 50 rupees a 
month ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: My 
answer to these questions is that Mr. 
Banerji was dismissed after being found 
guilty of making false entries; that he 
is the same person whose nomination to 
the Council has been sanctioned by the 
Lieutenant Governor, and that he is in 
receipt of the compassionate allowance. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
wish to ask whether it is not a fact that 
the alleged false entries were made by 
the clerk ; that they related entirely to 
the dates at which certain legal proceed- 
ings took place in his Court; and whe- 
ther the decision of that tribunal was not 
one which reflected much more discredit 
on the tribunal than on the gentleman 
dismissed ? 


THE CASE 
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Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I do not 


presume to offer an opinion on the last 
question. I believe the facts are as 
stated in the other questions. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : May I 
ask whether this gentleman will receive 
salary for his work on the Legislative 
Council and at the same time draw his 
compassionate allowance, and what is the 
compassionate allowance granted for ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: He will 
not receive two salaries. A compassion- 
ate allowance is a compensation for dis- 
turbance of office. If a man is turned 
out of his office he has no claim to a 
pension, and in India it is the practice to 
allow persons in these circumstances more 
or less compensation, 


Sergeant Major 


ENGINEER SURVEYORS OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether any engineers have lately 
been appointed as engineer surveyors to 
the Board of Trade without possessing 
extra first-class certificates ; and whether 
such appointments are in accordance with 
the qualifications decided on by the Board 
of Trade as being necessary for an engi- 
neer surveyor ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Eight engineer surveyors 
have been appointed by the Board of 
Trade during the last three years, and of 
this number six held extra first-class 
certificates. The Board of Trade Regu- 
lations do not make it a condition of 
appointment that a candidate must 
possess an extra certificate, but prefer- 
ence is given to an engineer who holds 
one. Before a final selection is made a 
competitive examination is held, and it is 
sometimes found that in this examination 
the highest places are not gained by men 
who have extra certificates. 

Mr. W. ALLAN : May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that some extra first-class certifi- 
cated engineers entered into competition 
for appointments made lately ; and whe- 
ther it is not distinctly stated in the 
Regulations that due preference shall in 
all cases be given to engineers holding 
extra first-class certificates ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes, Sir. I 
said that six out of the eight who have 
lately been appointed did hold extra 
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first-class certificates, and to holders of 
extra first-class certificates preference is 
always given. But there are some cases 
in which those who hold only first-class 
certificates passed the better examination, 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) : Is itnot 
the fact that some holding first-class 
certificates were not allowed to com- 

te ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I am not aware 
of that, but if the hon. Gentleman will 
give me notice I will make inquiry. 

Mr. W. ALLAN :I shall do so. 


William Cousins. 


SERGEANT MAJOR WILLIAM COUSINS. 
Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, since Regimental 
Sergeant Major William Cousins, late of 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, was discharged 
on 28th October, 1884, with ‘a total 
service towards pension of 29 years 143 
days, and awarded a pension of 3s. per 
diem under Articles 1,273 and 1,277, 
Royal Warrant, 1878, will he cause 
inquiries to be made as to why it was 
that h’s pension was not awarded under 
Article 1,033 or Article 1,035 of the 
Royal Warrant of 1884, the former of 
which would have entitled him to a 
pension of 3s. 5d. and the latter to one of 
3s. 8d. per diem ; and whether, since this 
non-commissioned officer’s application 
has been met, on the part of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, by ignoring the Warrant of 
1884, the one under which the extra 5d. 
a day is claimed, he will cause a full 
inquiry to be made and furnish a full 
explanation as to why the Warrant of 
1884 is held to be not applicable, if it is 
so held, to a first class staff sergeant ? 
*TuHe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeLt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : This non-commissioned 
officer was promoted to be sergeant major 
on February 14, 1877, and, after serving 
only 107 days in that rank, accepted the 
position of canteen sergeant, which 
carries with it only the pay and allow- 
ance of a private. On being discharged 
in October, 1884, he reverted to the rank 
of sergeant major; but, during the time 
he had been serving as canteen sergeant 
the status of regimental sergeant major 
had been altered, and the rank of warrant 
officer had been granted to those holding 
such rank. Sergeant Major Cousins 
reverted to the position of a sergeant 
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major who was not a warrant officer, 
and was necessarily pensioned accord- 
ingly. There are, however, peculiar 
circumstances in this case, and I am 
having the fullest inquiry made as to 
whether anything more can be given to 
this pensioner. I will inform the hon. 
and gallant Member of the result of these 
inquiries. 


Long Hours on 


SECOND DIVISION ADMIRALTY 
CLERKS. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Board of Admiralty have 
considered the Memorial addressed to 
them by the clerks of the Second Divi- 
sion in October last; and when a reply 
to that Memorial will be given ? 


THe CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, 
Dundee), who replied, said: The 


Memorial, which was dated October 29, has 
been under the consideration of the heads 
of the various Admiralty Departments pre- 
vious to being submitted to the Board. 
There are many points involved ; and it 
is not practicable to state when a reply 
will be given, as the Memorial will have 
to be submitted to the Treasury. 


THE ARMY ACT. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
when the Army Act, as amended, and as 
showing the actual law regulating the 
discipline of the Army and of the Marines 
on shore, will be printed and published ; 
whether the existing Act, printed in its 
completed shape, is generally available 
for the persons affected by it ; and, if so, 
in what form; and whether, in view of 
the importance of the Act to the whole 
of the Army and Marines, he will cause 
the completed Act to be printed and 
published, to enable the House to review 
the existing law before proceeding to 
alter or amend an Act which has not yet 
been printed ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Act, with amendments to the end 
of 1893, has been printed, and the distri- 
bution to the Army was completed on 
the 14th instant. 


VOLUNTEER INSTRUCTORS AND CHEAP 
RAILWAY FARES, 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
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War whether he is aware that non- 
commissioned officers of the Regular 
Forces acting as instructors to Volunteer 
corps have been denied by Railway Com- 
panies the privileges of Army Orders 
396 of December, 1890, and 124 of June, 
1891, whereby soldiers going on leave 
(and their wives and children) are allowed 
return tickets at single third-class fare on 
producing a certificate signed by their 
Commanding Officer ; and whether such 
non-commissioned officers, as_ soldiers 
serving on their Army engagements, 
are entitled to the aforesaid privileges ; 
if so entitled, whether he will take steps 
to have such privileges secured ; and, if 
not so entitled, whether he will state on 
what grounds such privileges are denied 
to the soldiers mentioned ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The privilege of cheap tickets to soldiers 
going on furlough is not a right that can 
be claimed, but a concession on the part 
of the Railway Companies, who, after * 
careful consideration, have found them- 
selves unable to extend this privilege to 
non-commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army serving as Volunteer instructors. 
The case of these non-commissioned 
officers has been fully represented to the 
Railway Companies, and, in the circum- 
stances of the case, it is not proposed to 
press the matter further. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: But will the 
right hon. Gentleman use his influence 
with the Railway Companies to get this 
privilege extended to these men ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Such influence as the Secretary of State 
can exert has been exercised, and with 
no effect. 


LONG HOURS ON IRISH RAILWAYS. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade 
what steps are to be taken on the Report 
of Major General Hutchinson, presented 
to this House, dealing with the exces- 
sively long hours of labour of the drivers 
aud firemen in the employment of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, 
Dublin, varying, as it states, from 16 to 
19 hours ; and whether an inquiry will be 
held into the hours of the men employed 
in all parts of the line ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Mem- 
ber will find attached to the Inspecting 
Officer’s Report to which he refers a 
formal letter addressed by the Board of 
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Trade to the Railway Company, putting 
in force the powers of the Railway 
Regulation Act of this Session by 
calling upon the company for a revised 
Schedule of the hours of labour of the 
Dublin drivers and firemen, so as to 
bring those hours within reasonable 
limits. The Board also require a Return 
of the hours worked by the other drivers 
and firemen on the system. 


CHARITY RETURNS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the bon. Member for 
Merionethshire whether he can inform 
the House as to the total number of 
charities during each of the last five 
years which have failed to make Returns 
as provided by statute ; and whether it is 
the intention of the Charity Commission 
to compel those Returns to be made ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY 
, CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 

T. E. Exvuts, Merionethshire) : Owing to 
shortness of notice I cannot give a full or 
detailed reply. But on reference to the 
Annual Report of the Commissioners I 
find that out of 49,000 charities the 
accounts for 17,000 had not, in 1888 or 
1889, been duly sent in, and that in 1891 
and 1892 there were as many as 24,000. 
The Commissioners have not been able 
to cope with this neglect owing to the 
additional work entailed in the prepara- 
tion of Returns called for by Parliament 
and by County Councils; but it is the 
intention and the practice of the Charity 
Commissioners to require, and, if neces- 
sary, to enforce, the Returns of accounts 
of these charities as and when ascertained 
to have not been duly rendered. 

Mr. HOWELL: Is it the intention of 
the Government to afford the Charity 
Commission further assistance, so that the 
Act may be put in force and trustees 
compelled to send in Returns ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS : That is a question 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. HOWELL: I will put it to the 


right hon. Gentleman in due course. 


DENBIGHSHIRE CHARITY INQUIRY. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydfil): 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire (1) if he can state the 
total cost of the inquiry by the Assistant 
Commissioner into the Charities of 
Denbighshire ; (2) whether an Assistant 
Commissioner, under the Act of 1887 
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(Clause 42), bas been appointed to inquire 
into the charities of Merionethshire, and 
what the probable cost will be ; (3);whe- 
ther it was contemplated by the Charity 
Commissioners, when the Act of 1887 
was passed, that similar inquiries should 
be carried on simultaneously in North 
and South Wales, but that they failed to 
obtain the sanction of the Lords of the 
Treasury to an inquiry beyond the limits 
of Denbighshire when they first made the 
application ; (4) and if he will state why 
a South Wales county has not, in the 
present instance, been selected ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: (1) The total 
cost of the inquiry by the Assistant Com- 
missioner into the charities of Denbigh- 
shire cannot be stated, as the whole of 
that cost was charged to the Parliamen- 
tary Vote for the Charity Commission, 
and no separate account has been kept of 
some of the particulars of that cost, such 
as employment of clerical staff, and 
printing. The only particulars of which 
a separate account has been kept are— 
payments of fees to Assistant Commis- 
sioner, which amounted to £822 8s. 5d. ; 
payments to Assistant Commissioner 
for travelling allowances, and incidental 
expenses, which amounted to £152 7s. 8d. 
—total £974 16s. 1d. (2) The Assistant 
Commissioner appointed to inquire into 
the charities of Merionethshire has not 
been appointed under the Charitable 
Trusts Act, 1887. The inquiry is con- 
ducted under the provisions of the Charity 
Inquiries (Expenses) Act, 1892, which 
provides that a County, or County 
Borough Council may pay, or contribute 
towards, the expenses of such an inquiry 
as this. The estimated cost of the 
inquiry is about £400; towards which 
the County Council of Merioneth has 
undertaken to contribute £200. (3) The 
hon. Member will find an Official State- 
ment on this subject in the 36th Report 
of the Commissioners, paragraphs 8 to 11, 
and Appendix A. (4) Since that Report 
was presented, the passing of the Charity 
Inquiries (Expenses) Act, 1892, has 
entirely changed the position of this 
question. It no longer rests with the 
Commissioners, or the Treasury, to select 
any county for an inquiry ; but it is 
open to any county to obtain an inquiry, 
if willing to pay the whole of the expenses 
under the Act, immediately, or, if will- 
ing to pay a part only, as soon as pro- 
vision can be made for the other part in 
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the Parliamentary Estimates. Merioneth- 
shire has been the first Welsh county to 
take advantage of the Act of 1892; and 
has, accordingly, obtained an inquiry. 
But the County of Carmarthen is also in 
communication with the Commissioners 
and the Treasury with a view to having 
a like inquiry under the Act as soon as 


possible. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES. 

Mr. D. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he will, 
in preparing the forthcoming Budget, 
endeavour to meet a very general wish 
by providing for the extinction of what 
are commonly known as grocers’ licences ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am afraid I cannot at present give 
my hon. Friend any information as to 
the contents of the forthcoming Budget. 


INDIAN COURT MARTIAL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he has yet received from India 
the promised Report upon the Court 
Martial on the sergeant of the Argyll- 
shire Regiment promised some months 
ago ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; a Report on this subject has 
been received from India, and after a 
full consideration of this case I have 
come to the conclusion that the rights 
of soldiers have not been in any way 
jeopardised by the manner in which 
evidence was received by this Court 
Martial. I shall be glad to further ex- 
plain the matter to the hon. Member. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can I see the 
Papers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Yes; such as are not confidential. 


BERMONDSEY VESTRY AND POLITICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he is 
aware that the Bermondsey Vestry has, 
without having given notice as to the 
purpose for which their meeting was 
called, iilegally voted £15 of the rate- 
payers’ money towards the expenses of a 
mass meeting to be held in Trafalgar 
Square on Sunday next, to protest 
against the House of Lords ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
no information with regard to the pro- 
posed expenditure of the Bermondsey 
Vestry beyond that which has been fur- 
nished to me by the hon. Member. The 
Local Government Board have no juris- 
diction whatever with regard to the ex- 
penditure of the Vestry. 


Smallpox Statistics. 


BRITISH OPERATIONS AT SAMU. 

Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he has seen the 
French official version of the recent colli- 
sion between the British and foreign 
forces in the Samu country, as reported 
in The Daily Chronicle of 15th February, 
to the effect that the British police were 
engaged iu requisitioning by foree the 
inhabitants of a village belonging to 
France to construct roads ; whether this 
is a true statement of the facts; and 
whether it is within the power of the 
Representatives of Great Britain to 
secure native labour in such a manner 
for such a purpose ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tut COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
whole matter is still under investigation, 
and I cannot, therefore, make any state- 
ment in regard to it. 


VACCINATION AND SMALLPOX 
STATISTICS, 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board why the Report of the 
Medical Officer of the Board is only 
able to produce the statistics of vac- 
cination and smallpox deaths down to 
1889 ? ; 

Tur SECRETARY ro tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The statistics 
of vaccination which appear in the 
Report of the Medical Officers of the 
Local Government Board to which my 
hon. Friend refers show, with regard to the 
children whose births were registered in 
the year 1889, the facts as regards vac- 
cination up to January 31, 1891. A 
summary of similar Returns up to 
January 31, 1892, was published in the 
Annual Report of the Board last year, 
and the details as regards each Union 
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will appear in the Report of the Medical 
Officer for the year 1892-93, which is 
now passing through the Press and will 
shortly be issued. This Report has 
been delayed in consequence of the 
pressure of work upon the Medical 
Officer in connection with the prevalence 
of cholera last year. The statistics as 
to deaths from smallpox in the year 
1891 are given in the 54th Annual Re- 
port of the Registrar General, which 
was published at the end of 1892; and 
those for 1892 will appear in the 55th 
Annual Report, which, I believe, will 
shortly be issued. 


GREENWICH AGE PENSIONS. 

Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he is aware that the 
money granted by the Treasury during 
the present Session for the payment of 
additional Greenwich age pensions is in- 
sufficient to supply these pensions to all 
who are entitled to them ; whether he 
can state how many there are who are 
entitled to these pensions, but who are 
not in receipt of them ; and whether the 
Admiralty will take steps to bestow 
Greenwich age pensions on all who are 
entitled to them ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : (1) Yes; it is 
known that the additional £16,000 a year 
voted is insufficient to make the award in 
every eligible case. The Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
question of the funds available for this 
purpose, reported as follows, page vii, 
paragraph 23 :— 

“ Your Committee consider it probable that, 
if the additional sources of revenue which they 
recommend should be added to the funds of the 
Hospital, age pensions can be provided for the 
greater number, and the most deserving of the 
Naval Pensioners not already in receipt of age 
pensions, who joined the Navy before 1878. 

(2) About 600 are eligible. (3) No funds 
exist from which the amount necessary 
for this purpose could be drawn. 


CHARITY COMMISSION DECREES. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Acts done by the Charity Commissioners, 
under the Act of 5 & 6 Will. IV., c. 71, 
s. 20, came to an end with the expiring 
of the Act; whether the Act being for 
inquiry alone necessarily expired at the 
end of the term for which enacted ; whe- 
ther the decrees made by the Commis- 
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sioners were permanent in their character 
and effects; and whether there is or is 
not a record of those decrees, and of the 
appointments made under the Acts ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The Commissioners 
appointed under the Act could empower 
the Minister and Churchwardens to act 
as Trustees of Charities, and this power 
remained in force until the funds were 
claimed by other Trustees duly appointed. 
The “acts done” in pursuance of this 
power did not therefore come to an end 
with the expiring of the Act. The Act 
was to continue in force till March 1, 
1837. No record of the acts done under 
Section 20 is known toexist. But some 
instances of the exercise of the powers 
of the Commissioners are noted in the 
later volumes of the Report of Lord 
Brougham’s Commission. 


TILBURY DOCKS. 

Apmimrat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : On behalf of the hon. Member 
for Gravesend, I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Go- 
vernment have purchased Tilbury Docks ; 
and, if not, if any negotiations with that 
object in view are in progress ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
docks have not been purchased’ by 
the Government, and no negotiations with 
that object are in progress as far as my 
information goes. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he will 
state the number of parishes affected by 
the Local Government Bill, distinguish- 
ing those with populations under 500, 
under 200, and under 100 ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The number 
of the parishes and parts of parishes in 
rural sanitary districts which will be 
affected by the Local Government Bill 
is 13,235. Of these, 8,862 have a popu- 
lation of less than 500, and 4,423 of less 
than 200. I am unable to give the 
precise number of parishes with a less 
population than 100, These figures are 
taken from a Return dated July 7 last 
(No. 315), which was moved for by my 
hon. Friend the Member for East 
Somerset. 
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MAINTENANCE OF THE POOR. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether Sec- 
tion 3 of the Act 43 Eliz. ec. 2, which 
empowers two Justices of the Peace, who 
are satisfied that the inhabitants of any 
parish are not able to relieve their own 
poor, as provided by the Poor Law, to 
assess other richer parishes within the 
same hundred or county for the relief of 
the poor in the parish first referred to, is 
still in foree; and, if not, by what 
statute it has been repealed ; and whe- 
ther he is aware that it has been decided 
in the Law Courts that under this sec- 
tion the Justicés may impose a speciai 
rate on selected rich individuals in a 
neighbouring parish instead of levying it 
on such parish as a whole ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Whether the 
enactment in the 43 Eliz. cap. 2, which 
was passed in 1601, is operative at the 
present time is a question of law which 
can only be determined by a judicial 
decision. Under the existing law the 
maintenance of the poor is a charge on 
the common fund of the Union, to which 
all the parishes included in the Union 
contribute in the proportion of their rate- 
able value. The Local Government Board 
are not aware of any case in which rates 
in aid have been levied under the Act of 
Elizabeth since the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1834, was passed. 


THE GREENWICH EXPLOSION. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : As my 
constituency is contiguous to Greenwich, 
I desire, in the absence of the Member for 
Greenwich, to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he can 
give the House any information as to the 
explosion which is reported to have taken 
place at Greenwich yesterday, and whe- 
ther it is the fact, as has been reported in 
several newspapers, that it was well 
known to the police that the Anarchists 
of a particular club were in the habit of 
meeting there, and had in their possession 
explosives, and, if this is so, why these 
persons were not arrested before they had 
the opportunity of doing any injury to 
themselves or anybody else ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir ; Iam not 
at the present moment in a position to 
give any information on the subjcct, 
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except that the whole matter is being 
carefully investigated. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It may 
be for the convenience of the House that 
I should say that, as the proceedings on 
the Local Government Bill may not ter- 
minate this evening, and as I take it for 
granted that it will be the desire of the 
House that they should terminate on 
Monday, I propose to move to suspend 
the 12 o’clock Rule on Monday. This 
will enable us to dispose of any small 
residuum of the Bill that may possibly 
still remain for consideration at that 
hour. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House, at its 


rising, do adjourn till Monday next.— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 


Lords Amendments further considered. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) moved to 
disagree with Lord Morley’s Amendment, 
providing that in cases where it was 
proposed to take land compulsorily for 
allotments representation should be made 
in the first place to the County Council 
by the Parish Council, and that when 
objection was made by the owners, 
lessees, or occupiers of the land the pro- 
cedure should be by way of a Local 
Government Provisional Order. The 
Amendment provided, further, that the 
Provisional Order in cases of dispute 
should be submitted to Parliament for 
confirmation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : It will be in the recollection of the 
House that towards the close of our pro- 
ceedings yesterday the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill made a speech 
in which he dealt not merely with the 
question then befere the House, but with 
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a series of Amendments which, in his 
judgment at all events, were intimately 
connected with the question which you, 
Sir, had put from the Chair. In ob- 
jecting to that series of Amendments, 
and iu asking the House to disagree with 
them, the right hon. Gentleman made a 
speech of great ability and interest. 
That speech, of the tone of which none 
of us have reason to complain, was largely 
a vindication of the Office of which he is 
the head. The Amendment to which he 
objected was one which took away from 
the Local Government Board the posi- 
tion given to it by the Bill as it left this 
House of being the final court of appeal 
in eases where it was proposed to take 
land compulsorily for the purpose of 
allotments. The right hon. Gentleman 
found reason to complain of certain 
attacks which he thought had been made 
elsewhere upon the officers of the De- 
partment of which he is the present 
head, and he made something in the 
nature of an appeal to those of us in this 
House who iu previous periods have 
occupied the Office. He asked certain 
gentlemen, of whom I happened to be 
one, whether when we were at the Local 
Government Board we had not ample 
evidence of the fairness, competence, 
ability, and integrity of the Inspectors 
who largely carry out the duties of the 
Board. Only one answer could be made 
by anybody who has held the position 
the right hon. Gentleman now holds. 
Undoubtedly, there is not in existence a 
body of public servants more worthy of 
public regard and confidence than the 
Local Government Board Inspectors, and 
if the sole question which we had to 
determine was whether those Inspectors, 
as we now know them, were or were not 
proper persons to conduct inquiries on 
which the Minister would ultimately 
pronounce, I should gladly say that no 
suspicion could be cast upon their in- 
tegrity or ability. For my own part, I 
am prepared to give the strongest testi- 
mony to that effect which the right hon. 
Gentleman can possibly desire. But 
allow me to remind the House that these 
questions cannot be determined simply 
by a consideration of the qualities 
of the present Local Government 
Board Inspectors, or even of the 
constitution of the Local Government 
Board itself. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appears to be of opinion that it 
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is an entirely new procedure to cast any 
reflection upon the absolute impartiality 
and fairness of a Civil servant of the 
Crown ; but I have had painful experi- 
ence showing that that is not the case, 
and I recollect that for many years in 
this House I was almost continually 
occupied in defending the character and 
impartiality of men whose only fault was 
that they were, like other Civil servants, 
the nominees of the Government, 
capable of being dismissed by the 
Government, and capable of being 
promoted by the Government. I have 
only to mention the word “ remov- 
able ” to remind all who have taken part 
in the controversies of the last 10 years 
that the doctrine which we now hear 
from the Ministerial Bench, that it is 
contrary to the traditions of English 
politics to attack Civil servants of the 
Crown, is not a doctrine which has been 
almost consistently maintained by those 
who now support it. But, as I under- 
stand the matter, no attack has been 
made by any man upon the existing In- 
spectors. The only question which we 
have to consider is, whether the casting 
of this kind of duty upon the Inspectors 
of the future might not possibly have the 
effect of altering the tone which, I am 
glad to say, has universally prevailed in 
the Civil Service up to the present time, 
and of laying the office open to a sus- 
picion and a stain which it would be the 
first to repudiate. Again, I appeal to 
my personal experience. I always bore 
in mind when attacks were made upon the 
administration in Ireland that, although 
they were entirely unjust, and although 
they dealt with the character of men worthy 
of public sympathy and support, it was im- 
possible to deny as a matter of fact that 
there was this right of dismissal, this right 
of Ministers who were Party politicians, 
and who were themselves the ser- 
vants of a majority, to punish and reward ; 
and of whom it might be said possibly 
that under certain contingencies connected 
with Party politics they might be drawn 
from that perfectly straight and impartial 
course which they would otherwise take. 
If it be true—mind, I do not say it is 
true—that this question of the compulsory 
taking of land will impose on the Local 
Government Board a very weighty 
strain of responsibility, I think we ought 
not in any light spirit to throw it on that 
or any other public Department. For 
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that reason, I ask the Government to 
hesitate before they reject any 
alternative proposal which may in 
any way commend itself to them. 
Now, what is the objection to the parti- 
cular alteration suggested by the Lords ? 
And here I think I have some ground of 
complaint against the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In dealing with the details of the 
Amendment of Lord Morley last night 
he was full and explicit, but I looked in 
vain for any support of the one solitary 
contention which he made—namely, that 
the proposed tribunal of the Lords is a 
more costly one than that proposed by 
the Government. I do not think there 
is any difference of opinion upon the prin- 
ciples which ought to guide us. I agree 
with him that what we want above all 
things in this matter is cheap justice, and, 
looking to the existing anomalies of Eng- 
lish legal procedure, I regret to say that 
cheap justice is at present a very difficult 
commodity to obtain. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said truly that costs 
would fall heavily on even the success- 
ful litigant, but we submit patiently to 
that in every other branch of civil admin- 
istration of the law. But what I want 
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to know is, whether the scheme of the 
Government is free to any great extent 


from this disadvantage. The right hon. 
Gentleman has assumed that inquiry 
before the Local Government Board is a 
cheap operation, and that the procedure 
proposed by the Lords is an expensive 
one. [am prepared to traverse both of 
those statements. There is nothing in 
the proposal of the Government to pre- 
vent leading counsel from being engaged 
at great expense to appear before the 
Local Government Board inquiries. I 
heard of a case the other day in Devon- 
shire in which two of the leading counsel 
of the Parliamentary bar were sent down 
to an inquiry, where the total cost of the 
proceedings, considering the standing of 
the gentlemen engaged, could not have 
been less than £900. Have you provided 
in this machinery, which you say is so 
cheap, against an abuse of that kind ? 
You say that you desire above all things 
that it should not be only in the power 
of the mau with a long purse to win. 
But have you provided for that? Nothing 
of the kind. Under the Bill as it left 
this House it would be in the power 
of the man with the long purse who had 
some controversy with the Parish Coun- 
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cil to engage in such costly procedure, 
and to so heap up costs that it would be 
ruinous to any Parish Council to contend 
with him. In these circumstances, 
how can the Government say that they 
have provided a cheap tribunal when 
they have made no attempt whatever to 
limit the costs in regard to counsel ? For 
the expense of the inquiry lies, not in the 
nature of the tribunal, not in the fees to 
be paid, but mainly in the expenses of 
counsel, and this is shown in the cases 
fought before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee through the engagement of ex- 
pert counsel and witnesses, Against the 
abuse of expert witnesses and counsel, 
the Government plan provides no remedy. 
On the other hand, the Lords do provide 
a remedy for it in their plan. The Lords 
have laid down two principles. In the 
first place, they decide that no counsel 
shall be allowed to appear ; and, secondly, 
they have limited the expert witnesses. 
My own belief is that the tribunal pro- 
posed by the Lords is cheaper than that 
proposed by the Government, and if the 
Government decline, as they seem dis- 
posed to do, to bring in the two Houses 
of Parliament as the ultimate tribunal, I 
beg them to alter their proposals on the 
lines suggested by Lord Morley, and 
prevent the monstrous abuse of counsel 
and expert witnesses being called before 
the inquiry at great expense. If it be 
admitted, as I think it must be, that the 
procedure proposed by the Lords is the 
less expensive, I do not think there can 
be any difference of opinion on other 
grounds as to which is the best method 
to adopt. I confess that I have never 
been an advocate for maintaining the 
present system of inquiry before Parlia- 
mentary Committees. I have always 
thought that the cost of it is an immense 
abuse, and I was myself the author and 
introducer of a Billi in 1892, shortly 
before the last General Election, by which 
I thought, in the case of distant districts, 
at least, that the procedure might be 
largely improved. I admit that my 
efforts in this direction met with little 
favour with hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
but it will doubtless be admitted that it 
was a well-meant endeavour to remedy 
an undoubted evil. Whether my plan 
was a good or a bad plan, there was a 
general feeling in the House, irrespec- 
tive of the evil to which I have referred, 
that the two Houses of Parliament had 
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proved themselves under a variety of 
circumstances to be a constituted tribu- 
nal of absolute impartiality, and in which 
the country had profound confidence. If 
you have this impartial tribunal enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the country, and 
you can use it without throwing heavy 
costs on the suitor, is it not wise to make 
use of it? I repeat, then, that I believe 
the Government plan to be the most 
costly, and that it opens the door to ex- 
penses which cannot be incurred under 
that of the Lords. Not one word was 
said by the Government last night to 
show that the Lords’ plan was the more 
costly. In these circumstances, I shall 
record my vote in favour of agreeing 
with the Lords Amendment. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, the main difficulty 
in connection with the procedure which 
the Government originally proposed upon 
this allotment clause appeared to him to 
be not so much the question of cost—an 
objection which had been rightly urged 
by them—as the delay that might pos- 
sibly be caused in regard to the applica- 
tions under the hiring provision. He 
believed that the hiring provision and 
the Provisional Order Procedure would 
be largely resorted to by the Parish 
Councils, and that there would be a 
heavy demand upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board under the compulsory powers, 
and he could not but shrink from the 
probability of delay being caused by 
the applications coming in great num- 
bers without a sufficient staff of the De- 
partment being provided to meet the 
pressure. It would be a disaster if 
there should be a long delay in connec- 
tion with these applications forthe next 
few years, and he felt this so strongly 
that he was inclined to agree last night 
with what fell from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham, and to think that on the whole it 
would be wise to substitute the pro- 
cedure of the County Council. But the 
Amendment which the Lords had intro- 
duced into the clause appeared to involve 
a misunderstanding. When it was first 
discussed in the House of Commons it 
entirely escaped notice that the clause 
applied to two entirely different ques- 
tions—that it applied to urban as well as 
rural districts. But now that matter had 
lost its importance, owing to the provi- 
sions in Clause 32. And that was the 
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answer to the difficulty raised last night 
by the hon. Member for East Worcester- 


shire. That clause gave ample power 
to meet the particular case. The “re- 
presentations ” alluded to in the Amend- 
ment before the House did not allude to 
allotments at all, but to the acquisition 
of land under the first sub-section for 
the general purposes of the Parish 
Council. The Lords had misunderstood 
the meaning of those words, and thought 
they had to do with allotments, but the 
words applied only to the general 
powers. He believed the House of 
Lords were less hampered by form than 
this House was; but however that 
might be, the practical suggestion he 
should make would be that the Amend- 
ments should be negatived, because they 
were not as workable in themselves, and 
that the House of Lords should try and 
devise a scheme under which a very 
simple procedure by the locality should 
be substituted for the very elaborate 
machinery of this clause. If that were 
done he should give it his support. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
said, he wanted to show what he thought 
the Amendment would not do under the 
present circumstances. He believed it 
was cheaper than the Government plan, 
and in that respect it was better, but on 
the other hand, it would take twice as 
long as the Government plan, and in that 
respect it was very much worse, and for 
that reason he could not support it. 
Further, from what he knew of the pro- 
ceedings on Private Bills upstairs—and 
he knew a good deal, for he had had 10 
years’ experience as Chairman—he should 
say that there was no more expensive 
tribunal in the world than a Private Bill 
Committee. He had himself tried to re- 
duce the time occupied in order to reduce 
the expenditure, and he was afraid that he 
had caused great dissatisfaction to many 
leading Parliamentary counsel; but, be 
that as it might, there was no doubt that 
private persons, Corporations, and Local 
Boards had felt ita great grievance that 
they should be put to such large expense 
in protracted London inquiries. Con- 
sequently, he was glad that any reference 
to a Parliamentary tribunal in that sense 
would no longer be permitted in these 
allotment cases. But he did not agree that 
the reference in every case should be to the 
Local Government Board. There would 
almost certainly be very great delay and 
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difficulty in causing the proper local in- 
quiry to be made by the Local Government 
Board in all the numerous cases which 
would now come before them. Therefore, 
he asked the Government whether they 
could not even now allow the County 
Council to be the authority to whom the 
reference should be made. He could not 
help thinking that their experience of the 
County Council had been on the whole 
extremely favourable. The County 
Council would not be moved by small 
local considerations and petty jealousies, 
but would desire to do what was best in 
the general interests of the county itself. 
He believed, therefore, the best solution 
of the question would be to negative the 
proposals as they had come down from 
the Lords, but also to alter their own pro- 
posals, in so far as to make the appeal, 
not to the Local Government Board, but 
to the County Council. Further, he 
would say it was very undesirable that 
counsel should appear at these inquiries ; 
it would be much better to leave the 
witnesses to tell their story in their own 
honest straightforward way under the 
guidance of people who knew the local 
needs. He made this suggestion cer- 
tainly not as a Party one. He believed it 
would not be favourably received by the 
Bar, but he made it really in the interests 
of the public. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The suggestion of my hon. Friend is one 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
House, but no question of giving this 
appeal to the County Council is now open. 
We decided last night where the District 
Council should stand, and whatever is 
done should be done by a new proposal. 
I beg the House to consider that, and not 
to waste time in discussing that which 
we cannot deal with. With regard to 
what has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, I confess I do not pronounce an 
opinion upon the different proposals we 
have now before us, but I do not think it 
would be satisfactory to have the refusal 
of the County Council to allow land to 
be taken. That, at all events, is my 
present impression. But the question we 


have practically to deal with at the 
present moment is that between the pro- 
posal of the Government and the proposal 
of the House of Lords. 
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hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition has put the question on the matter 
of expense. That was not the ground 
on which it was put in the House of 
Lords ; it was the unfitness of the Local 
Government Board. What was said of 
them was that they have no real qualifi- 
cations whatever and are perfectly ignorant 
of these matters. Why are they more 
ignorant of these matters than of those 
they have to inquire into every day ? If 
there is a great purchase or improvement 
to take place in any of our great towns 
they are competent to deal with it. Then 
it was said by Lord Salisbury— 

“T entirely distrust the Inspector of the Local 
Government Board. I distrust him, in the first 
instance, because he is incompetent and knows 
nothing of the subject; in the next instance, 
because he is appointed by a politician, and his 
very official existence and promotion depend 
upon the goodwill of that politician.” 

Now, I am happy to think that, as far as 
the Leader of the Opposition in this House 
is concerned, these imputations are with- 
drawn, because they apply, not only to 
the Local Government Board, but to every 
Department of the State. If it is to be 
said that the permanent Civil Service of 
the country are incompetent because they 
are appointed by a politician, you will 
cast a reproach over the whole Civil 
Service which is undeserved ; and, in the 
next place, it is destructive of the whole 
organisation of your Government. There- 
fore, I am happy, whatever you do with 
this Amendment, to think that, at all 
events, the question will not be decided 
on the ground on which it was based in 
the House of Lords. The Leader of the 
Opposition thought he had disposed of 
that matter by referring to reflections 
made in other quarters; but it is 
a very different thing when a man has 
been Prime Minister of England, and 
Leader of a great Party in this country, 
that he should cast reflections of that 
kind upon the great permanent Civil ser- 
vants of this country, and it cannot be 
defended by what I must call a very 
irrelevant tu quoque on that subject. 
Everybody who is interested in the 
maintenance of the character and repu- 
tation of the Civil Service of this 
country is bound to repudiate in the 
strongest manner such language, and to 
condemn it utterly and entirely. I hope, 
therefore, that we shall have in the 
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arguments on this question, no further 
allegations that the Amendment rests 
upon the incompetence and _ untrust- 
worthiness of the permanent Civil Ser- 
vice. I am bound to say that the ques- 
tion was treated by Lord Morley upon a 
very different footing to that on which it 
was treated by Lord Salisbury. He 
applied himself to the question of ex- 
pense. Now, upon the question of 
expense there is a great deal to be said. 
Iam not here to defend Parliamentary 
counsel, with whom I had something to 
do in former days; but after all they 
were not the greater offenders, for if you 
came to see, in connection with a great 
Railway Bill, what proportion counsel's 
fees bore to the whole expense you would 
have found it to be not a very large per- 
centage. There were other contributors, 
and I remember, especially about the 
time of the Derby, that there was 
a very great disposition on the part 
of local persons to enlighten the Com- 
mittee on the subject. But I am quite 
ready to admit that in these smaller 
matters you do not want counsel. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted a case in 
Devonshire where counsel were paid large 
fees. I do not know what was the case ; 
but it is not the ordinary practice for 
counsel to appear at these inquiries of 
the Local Government Board, and I do 
not believe that anybody acquainted with 
the two tribunals will doubt for a single 
moment that the Local Government 
Board inquiries are much cheaper than 
Parliamentary inquiries. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean anticipates that there 
may be delay in the Local Government 
Board. That is possible ; but there 
would be much greater delay in Parlia- 
ment. In 1893 Parliament was sitting 
continuously ; but we know that, as a 
rule, there is only a very limited portion 
of the year in which it is possible for 
Parliament to deal with Provisional 
Orders, whereas the Local Government 
Board can always deal with them. Is it 
worth while to introduce a steam-hammer 
like the authority of both Houses of Par- 
liament for the purpose of cracking such 
nuts as the hiring of 10 or a dozen acres 
of land in a parish ? It seems absurd 
on the face of it. Under these cireum- 


stances, the Government must certainly 
oppose the proposal in Lord Morley’s 
Amendment, and, until some better pro- 
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posal is made, we must adhere to our 
own. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he must congratulate the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
House upon the change in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s tone in regard to this 
question. He had gathered from what 
the right hon. Gentleman said outside 
that he believed the action of the Lords 
was not based on a desire for reduced ex- 
penditure, but on a desire to prevent 
allotments. He had not heard anything 
of that kind from the right hon. Gentle- 
man this afternoon. He was very glad 
that that was so; if they were to come 
to an agreement it was very desirable 
that there should be a change of 
tone. They were all agreed that 
where compulsion was to be exercised 
it should be exercised with the 
least possible expense and delay. 
He desired to say a word with regard to 
the alternative proposal. He should cer- 
tainly pronounce in favour of these 
powers being left to the Local Govern- 
ment Board rather than to the County 
Council. If they conferred the powers 
upon the County Council they would be 
compelled to confer them upon the 
county boroughs, witn the result that a 
county borough desiring land for allot- 
ments would have power to go outside its 
own area, to take land compulsorily, and 
to use it for the benefit of the inhabitants 
in the county borough. Of course, no 
such proposal could be for a moment en- 
tertained. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had revived a reference made by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board last night to certain remarks made 
in another place with regard to the 
officials of the Local Government Board. 
This House contained so many ex-Presi- 
dents of the Local Government Board 
that it was unnecessary for him to say 
anything on the question. He wished, 
however, to entirely dissociate himself 
from those remarks, his own opinion 
being that there was no body of men in 
the country to whom the public owed 
more than to those officials, who dis- 
charged their functions with a complete 
absence of personal bias or political feel- 
ing, and with no other desire than that 
of honestly doing their duty to the 
country. He did not believe that the 
remarks to which the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman had referred were intended to 
convey the impression which had been 
gathered from them, and he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was wrong 
when he attributed the opposition to the 
Government proposal solely upon the 
view that those gentlemen could not be 
trusted. He did not cast the slightest 
imputation upon the officials of the 
Local Government Board; but he could 
conceive circumstances existing, such, for 
instance, as an inquiry being held in a 
place when an election was proceeding, 
where pressure might be put upon the 
head of the Department to prevent a 
decision being arrived at in the inquiry, 
which, though harmful in the long run 
to the district, might benefit the can- 
didature of a supporter of the Govern- 
ment. For that reason he objected to 
the Government proposal. He could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean that 
the procedure of the House of Lords 
was as cumbrous as the existing system 
of Provisional Orders. On the whole, 
the proposal of the Lords was a prac- 
tical proposal, and he did not believe it 
would cause greater delay or expense 
than the plan of the Government. He 
could assure the House that there was a 
very widespread feeling of alarm among 
small owners and farmers that the plan 
of the Government contained elements of 
danger to existing agricultural interests. 
He had the honour of sitting on a Royal 
Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment for inquiring into agricultural 
depression, and he thought the present 
moment was very unwise to select for 
doing any injury to agricultural interests. 
He would read a letter which he had re- 
ceived from one farmer on this subject— 
“The allotment holders of the village at a 
recent meeting publicly announced their inten- 
tion of applying for the whole amount of grass 
land which the Bill allows per head, and as my 
turf lies around the homestead and is close to 
the village it has already been selected by them 
for this particular purpose. The number of 
labourers is about 150, which is much more than 
sufficient to take the whole of my grass land 
and render the remainder of my farm utterly 
useless.” 
Well, he believed such fears were 
exaggerated, because he was confident 
that, whatever tribunal was chosen, it 
would not allow so great an injustice to 
be inflicted on an individual. But un- 
doubtedly the impression had been 
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created in the minds of the labourers 
that the passage of the Bill would be 
followed by the acquisition of large 
quantities of land of the character they 
particularly required, and the House 
ought to consider very carefully whether 
it would place upon a Public Department 
a duty involving, on the one hand, the 
risk of disappointing men whose hopes 
had been raised, or, on the other hand, 
the risk of inflicting grave loss and injury 
on individuals. One word more. He 
was gratified to hear the President of the 
Local Government Board say that he 
had never underrated the Act of 1887. 
He hoped that example would be followed 
by gentlemen opposite, and that they 
would in future refrain from attacking 
the legislation of their opponents. He 
was, indeed, surprised and gratified at 
these observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He supported the Lords’ 
proposal not because of any unwilling- 
ness to diminish the desire for allotments, 
but because he believed that upon the 
whole it would be found a more beneficial 
proposal than that of the Government. 
*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
he wished to draw attention to the com- 
parative expensiveness of the two pro- 
posals that had been submitted. He 
thought the Lords’ Amendment was not 
based on the proper principle. The 
cardinal idea of inexpensiveness, it seemed 
to him, in dealing with local matters was 
that as far as possible they should be 
conducted locally. That principle was 
the very foundation of Assizes and 
of the great increase of County Court 
jurisdiction. If the inquiry was con- 
ducted locally the expense of taking 
witnesses to London would be avoided, 
and the tribunal would be acquainted 
with the locality and would require little 
ex planation of local circumstances. When 
there was no contest the Provisional 
Order system was, perhaps, among the 
cheapest that could be found; but when 
there was a coutest—which was the case 
they had to provide for—the procedure was 
very expensive. ‘They owed to the Lords 
the suggestion of the solution of the ques- 
tion on proper principles. The Lords’ 
Amendments contemplated throughout 
the substitution of the County Council for 
the Local Government Board, and he 
hoped that the County Council would 
yet be made the final tribunal. But, as 
he had said, he did not think the present 
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Amendment was based on a proper 
principle. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the President of 
the Local Government Board had ad- 
mitted that the Act of 1887 had done 
great good. They knew that before ; 
but, after the right hon. Gentleman's 
admission, he hoped hon. Members would 
no longer denounce it in the country as a 
sham. It was no exaggeration to say 
that that Act had, by direct or indirect 
operation, put 100,000 or 200,000 people 
in possession of allotments. ‘Thus they 
were not now dealing with the great 
question of the supply of allotments. 
They were only dealing with « matter 
that would affect, perhaps, one case in 
100. All that was wanted was some 
cheap method of dealing with the ques- 
tion of compulsory acquisition. It was 
acknowledged that, if it was proposed to 
take a man’s property from him, he 
should have every opportunity of making 
his objections. The President of the 
Local Government Board, in dealing 
with this question, said he was not 
wedded to the Local Government Board ; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
immediately got up and put the right 
hon. Gentleman down. If they had 
only the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to deal with, who was 
sincerely desirous of seeing the matter 
settled, some means might be found. 
But two views were held upon the 
Treasury Bench—one, that of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
and, agaiu, the general view of the Go- 
vernment, which was to make no altera- 
tion or concession whatever in the Bill, 
their object being to foster a fight with 
the other House. He would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be a 
little more considerate for the wants of 
the rural labourers. He might get up a 
fight with the House of Lords, and 
the labourers might get what they 


wanted after the House of Lords 
was abolished, but he (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) wished them to get it 


sooner than that. Last night the Chan- 
ceellor of the Exchequer, when a serious 
and practical proposal was brought before 
him, addressed the House as if it were 
an overflow meeting at Portsmouth. 


Instead of discussing the matter as one 
would have expected, the right hon. 
Gentleman performed a sort of political 
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skirt dance. They had a right to better 
treatment than that. The decision of the 
Government on this matter would oblige 
them to reveal their hand. He would be 
glad if the Opposition, and especially 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour), would agree to the 
County Council arrangement, safeguarded, 
if it was desired, by a Memorial to the 
Local Government Board. According 
to the speeches made in another place, 
that would satisfy almost all the speakers. 
If that plan could be agreed upon they 
would oblige the Government to show 
their hand. They could not be above 
accepting this solution at the hands of 
the Unionist Party, a solution which 
would fulfil the condition of cheapness 
as well as safeguard the owners. If, 
however, they refused, it would mean 
that they did not want the Bill to pass, 
and that they wanted to drop it to suit 
the desperate political position in which 
they found themselves. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had told them that the 
Government would stand by their own 
proposal until something better was 
brought forward ; but he thought they 
should be willing to agree to the pro- 
posal which he (Mr. Jesse Collings) now 
suggested. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he could 
only repeat that, as between the two 
plans before the House, the Government 
adhered to their own. If any other plan 
was proposed hereafter the (;,overnment 
would consider it. They could offer no 
further opinion. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he thought the impression should 
not go abroad that they were in general 
agreement, or that there was a concur- 
rence of opinion among the different 
sections of the House, with regard to 
the suggestion that County Councils 
should be accepted. He agreed with 
the views of the hon. Member for the 
West Derby Division in preferring action 
by the Local Government Board to 
action by a Local Body like the County 
Council, for whose impartiality in all 
places he should uot care to stand 
sponsor. He did not, however, go to 
the length of saying that an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board should 
act as a final court of appeal. He was 
not speaking in any sense personally ; but 
a tinge of political feeling had been intro- 
duced. Inquiries in London, he believed, 
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would be less expensive than local in- 


quiries. At any rate, that was the con- 
clusion to which his own experience of 
inquiries led him. He did not wish to 
detain the House, but he would mention 
that only yesterday he was personally 
interested in an inquiry before the Local 
Government Board. It was a proposal 
with reference to acquiring nine acres of 
land. He received a telegram in the 
course of the day as to the termination 
of the inquiry after two of their wit- 
nesses had been examined. The costs 
would be a considerable item in that case. 
The hon. Member for South Islington 
spoke of the expense of inquiries in 
London. His (Mr. Lowther’s) experience 
was the other way. He was not now 
dealing with the inquiry which was held 
only yesterday, and the bill of costs in 
eonnection with which he had not seen ; 
but in another inquiry in which he was 
involve | they had great expense—taking 


witnesses down, for example, and em- 
ploying counsel at high fees. Those 


who had a larger experience than he 
would bear him out with regard to in- 
quiries held in that way. The local 
inquiries appeared to him to be more 
expensive and less satisfactory. The 
Duke of Devonshire in the other House 
threw out a suggestion as an alternative 
which might be considered. That was 
that the Privy Council might be used for 
this purpose. This suggestion might 
remove some of the difficulties. It was, 
at all events, worthy of some considera- 
tion whether some Judicial Body or 
authority wholly removed from political 
or local prejudices would not suit for the 
purpose of solving the difficulties in the 
matter. The Government were better 
able to form a judgment than he was; 
and they knew best, he supposed, what 
should be done to remove such questions 
from a Government Department, which 
might be influenced by political con- 
siderations, and from County Councils, 
which were certain to be so influenced. 
Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, he would like to suggest, as a 
means of limiting expenditure, that it 
should be resolved that the costs of 
inquiry should not exceed 5 or 6 per 
cent. of the total amount involved. That, 
he thought, would be looked upon as a 
reasonable suggestion. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, he was much inclined 
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to think there was a very general 
feeling in tke House that, consistently 
with the proper safeguarding of interests, 
some speedy and inexpensive mode of 
giving compulsory power was desirable. 
He would like to call attention to one of 
the provisions of Section 3 of the Act of 
1887 with regard to the taking of land 
compulsorily. It provided that the 
authority in making a Provisional Order 
for purchasing land 

“Shall have regard to the extent of the land 
held in the neighbourhood by any owner and to 
the convenience of other property belonging to 
the same owner and shall as far as practicable 


avoid taking an undue or inconvenient quantity 
of land from any one owner.’ 


Therefore, it was only “‘as far as pragc- 
ticable” that an inconvenient or undue 
quantity of land was not to be taken 
from any owner. The object of this Bill 
was to give allotments. That would be 
the object for which the compulsory 
power would be required, and that would 
be the object the Local Government Board 
Inspector would feel it his duty to carry 
out; and if, in order to carry out that 
object, he found it necessary to take an 
undue or inconvenient quantity of land, 
they might depend upon it that he would 
do it: therefore, by the mere incorpora- 
tion of this Act of 1887 the Government 
were not sufficiently safeguarding the 
interests of men in the positiun of the 
writer of the letter read by the 
hon. Member for West Derby. There 
they had a case where a man had 
pasture land close to a village, and 
that land was the very land the man said 
had been marked out to be taken. It was 
aninconvenience to him to have that land 
taken. It was an undue quantity to take 
from any one man; but if the Parish 
Council asked for that land, and if the 
Local Government Board Inspector found 
that in order to provide allotments it was 
desirable to take that land, there were no 
safeguarding provisions in this Bill which 
would prevent the Local Government 
Board sanctioning the Order. He would 
suggest, for the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill, 
that some provision might be put in 
which would prevent cases of injustice 
such as those referred to by the hon. 
Member for West Derby. It was, he 
presumed, idle to discuss now whether 
a Parliamentary Committee should be re- 
tained as the ultimate authority, because 
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there seemed to be a general feeling that 
some less expensive and more accessible 
tribunal should be provided. He hoped 
the Government would substitute the 
County Council for the District Council 
to act in the matter as a better, and 
more competent, and more responsible 
and acceptable authority. If the power 
of the Local Government Board was 
retained, he should hope that there would 
be some special Inspectors appointed who 
were well acquainted with agricultural 
matters and commanded the confidence of 
the whole agricultural community. He did 
not know that they could usefully support 
the specific Amendment made by the Lords 
in its entirety, because there seemed to be a 
general feeling that some different arrange- 
ment should be made and some different 
ultimate control should be given to that in 
the Lords’ Amendments. The practical 
course was to dissent from the action of 
the Lords, but he hoped that in dissenting 
the Government would realise that there 
was a disposition on the part of men on 
all sides of the House to see some satis- 
factory and acceptable solution arrived 
at. He knew that it might suit the policy 
of some hon. Gentlemen to have an oppor- 
tunity of going to the country and repre- 
senting the action of the Lords in this 
matter as of a detrimental and damaging 
character. They might desire to get up 
a cry against the Lords in this House as 
in other places, but he hoped that would 
not prevail, and that they would deal 
with the matter in a practical spirit, 
with a desire to arrive at a reasonable 
solution of what everyone would admit 
was a difficult subject. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, that if the proposal could be 
limited to the acquisition of land for the 
purpose of allotments, although he owned 
he disliked extremely departing from the 
universal practice which had prevailed in 
the past, he should not view it with 
that grave apprehension he might 
otherwise do, nor would he think it 
necessary to offer a very determined 
opposition to the proposal. But he 
thought the House treated much too 
lightly the fact that if they adopted the 
principle in this case it could not rest 
there. And he confessed that when he 
considered that in the course of time it 
would be inevitable that they would have 
to apply the same principle, or, at all 
events, they would be called upon to 
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apply it in cases where property might 
have to be disposed of to the 


value of millions of money; it was 
a very grave principle indeed which 
the House was sanctioning without, as 
far as he could see, any sufficient reason 
or necessity for doing so. The objec- 
tions raised by the Government to the 
Amendmenis of the Lords were alto- 
gether illusory. The Government’s great 
objection was the expense involved in 
going to Parliament. He disputed that 
proposition altogether, and be maintained 
that the Government had advanced 
nothing to justify their assertion. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had said last night there were 
only three cases which had come before 
Parliament under this category ; two 
were unopposed, and hecomplained of the 
great expense in the third case, but 
that incident—namely, the St. Faith’s 
and 
over again, and knocked into a cocked 
hat for the fiftieth time only a few 
moments ago by the hon. Member sitting 
at his side (Mr. W. Long). There was 
no doubt that alarge majority of parishes 
in the country at the present time were 
already supplied with allotments—no 
matter how. It was a fact that they 
were supplied. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
stated last night that whole counties 
were already in possession of allotments. 
On the other hand, they heard there re- 
mained some thousands of parishes where 
there were no allotments at all. Granted 
that was so ; but the reason was not that 
people had been unable to obtain them, 
but because in the great majority of 
cases there had been no application for 
them. He wished, if it was not too late, 
that he could persuade the House to con- 
sider this question a little further, and 
to avail itself of the information 
that was at its disposal at the pre- 
sent moment on this question. They had 
before them all the Reports of the Com- 
missioners and Sub-Commissioners of the 
Labour Commission full of informa- 
tion on this subject, and they bore out to 
the letter what he had been endeavour- 
ing to put before the House on this part 
of the subject. He would make an 
appeal to the Government but for the 
fact he remembered that on Thursday 
night the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was in a most uncompromising humour, 
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and roundly deciared in the discussion on 
the first Amendmevt that the Govern- 
ment would refuse all the Amendments 
of the Lords on this point. Nothing 
could have looked more unpromising than 
his attitude at that time. But he (Mr. 
Chaplin) was glad to think, from the 
few observations made earlier this even- 
ing, some change had come over the 
feelings and intentions of the right hon. 
Gentlerian, and that he was now more 
conciliatory. He understood him to say 
that, although the Government objected 
to Lord Morley’s proposal, they did not 
desire to obstinately adhere to the pro- 
posal as it stood in the Bill, but were 
prepared to consider suggestions. The 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was much more bellicose 
last night. The President of the Local 
Government Board was disposed to be 
conciliatory, but they (the Opposition) 
had come to the conclusion that the 
right hon. Gentleman was overridden by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
(Mr. Chaplin) was glad to see the pre- 
sent disposition of the Government, and 
he hoped that under the circumstances it 
would be unnecessary to divide. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he did not think this was a large 
question in itself, or would have been, if 
it had not been for the attitude taken up 
by the Government on the previous sub- 
section. He believed that if a proper 
court of appeai had been provided in 
the first instance there would have been 
no desire on the part of landowners to 
prevent labourers getting allotments 
under the Bill; on the contrary, they 
would have considered this the best mode 
they could have of letting land, the rent 
being certain. But what he wanted to 
point out was that the real difficulty lay 
in the fact that the Government had set 
up in the first instance a court of appeal 
in the District Council which would 
not have the confidence of the public, and 
had helped as far as possible to make it 
necessary to set up another court of 
appeal.. For his own part, he preferred 
the Local Government Board to any 
Parliamentary tribunal. But he felt 
certain that if the Lords would 
take notice of what had fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean, and would put their 
brains to work to find some tribunal that 
would be satisfactory to all parties, they 
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would have no difficulty in finding it. If 
he might give them a word of advice it 
would be to put back into the Bill the 
County Council in the first instance, 
adopting the Local Government Board 
Inspector as the final court of appeal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment in page 11, line 3, after 
the words “ tenancy ; or,” to insert the 
words— 

“(d) as to compensation for any injury or 
inconvenience in respect to the management of 
the farm or the occupation of the dwelling- 
house belonging to it; or,” 

—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
Government objected to the Amendment, 
on the ground that this item of compen- 
sation was already provided for in a 
clause of the Allotments Act which 
was incorporated in this Bill, and which 
provided that no part of land which 
would interfere with a residence should 
be taken. The word “ inconvenience” 
in the Lords’ Amendment was too wide. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Wr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 

*Mr. CHAPLIN said, that if the con- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman held 
good, and the sub-section of the Allot- 
ments Act to which he referred would 
adequately provide against the conse- 
quences which might possibly occur 
from the Bill, and which were intended 
to be met by the Amendment, the ex- 
planation would be satisfactory ; but he 
(Mr. Chaplin) could not say that that was — 
his opinion. The sub-section of the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887 dealt with the ameni- 
ties of a dwelling-house, which no doubt 
were safeguarded, but it did not apply, 
as far as he could see, to inconvenience 
caused in the management of a farm. 
He did not know whether the taking 
of 50 acres off the corner of a 
1,000 acre farm far away from the 
house would be held to interfere with 
the amenities of the farm as a dwelling- 
house. He was not a lawyer. What 
was certainly desired was to provide 
compensation for injury or inconvenience 
in respect to the management of a 
farm. There were cases in which the 
taking of land for the purposes of the Bill 
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would inflict a very great injury on the 
occupier of a farm, and sometimes to such 
an extent as to interfere in the conduct 
of business altogether. ‘There should be 
absolute and complete safeguards against 
objections of that kind. This was cer- 
tainly not provided in the present clause 
of the Allotments Act. Unless the Go- 
vernment were able to show it was pro- 
vided for in some clause of the Bill, then 
it was proper they should consider the 
proposal which had been proposed by the 
Lords. If the Government made it clear 
that under the Bill as it stood now there 
should be compensation for any injury 
or inconvenience in respect to the manage- 
ment of a farm the Opposition would 
be satisfied. It had not been made 
clear yet. He assumed the Government 
admitted there should be compensation 
in such cases. He failed, indeed, to see 
how anyone could contend the opposite. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he quite 
agreed that any injury caused to a man 
in his farm by any severance of the land 
ought to be compensated. That was 
only fair. It was quite conceivable that 
to take two acres of a farm in one place 
would do more injury to the farm than to 
take 10 acres in another place. It would 
be the duty of the arbitrator to give 
compensationin such a case ; but the Go- 
vernment thought it was sufficiently pro- 
vided for under the Allotments Act and 
the 63rd section of the Lands Clauses 
Act, upon which the arbitration would 
be founded. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, it was clear from 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
‘ment that where injury was done to a 
farm compensation should be paid. It 
was a question for lawyers whether or 
not the Bill would carry out that inten- 
tion. What was strongly felt by many 
agriculturists was that it would be 
difficult, when the arbitrator was con- 
sidering his award, for the tenant 
of the farm or the owner of the 
land to represent in any definite or 
clearly-expressed form the contingent 
loss to his farm by the abstraction of 
a certain quantity of land. It was 


believed the Amendment would direct 
the attention of the arbitrator not only 
to the loss by the actual severance, but 
to an injury to the occupation of the 
farm which, perhaps, might hardly be 
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apparent to the occupier at the time. As 
far as he could understand from the 
answers of the Government, they meant 
to make full provision for injury of this 
kind that would result from the Act. 
Would the insertion of these words lead to 
danger or real inconvenience? Did they 
carry the provision a bit further than 
the Government wished to carry it? 
The Government wished that there 
should be complete compensation where 
injury was done. Would Sub-section 
(ce) include more than that where a case 
had been made out compensation should 
be paid ? He did not contend that the 
section of the Lands Clauses Act which 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had referred to would not cover 
the point; but, on the other hand, he 
put it that this Amendment had been 
put in after careful consideration by 
practical and experienced men, and that 
unless the Government thought it would 
be injurious to the Bill they should 
reconsider their objection. According to 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Amend- 
ment could be no more than surplusage. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, §.) said, 
he thought the words of the Lands 
Clauses Act did not by any means cover 
the particular case, the injury contem- 
plated by the Amendment being not to 
the house or to the land, but to the 
management of the general business of 
the farm. It had been decided that the 
word “ severance” in the Lands Clauses 
Act referred only to direct and immediate 
injury to the land adjoining that taken, 
and not to such consequential injury as 
that pointed to in the Amendment, The 
ease to be covered was one of those 
mentioned in the letter addressed to the 
hon. Member for the West Derby Division 
of Liverpool—such as the abstraction 
from a farm of adequate facilities for 
conducting a dairy business. The Lands 
Clauses Act would not help such a case 
as that. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER suid, there was 
one point which ought to be cleared up, 
because it was very difficult for a layman 
to follow the verbiage in the Statutes 
which had been read out. In Clause 9 
of the Bill it was provided that— 

“ For the purpose of the acquisition of land 
by the Parish Council the Lands Clauses Act 
shall be incorporated with this Act except the 
provisions of those Acts with resp.ct to the 
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purchase and taking of land otherwise than by 
agreement.” 

He thought this was capable of ex plana- 
tion, and he mentioned it in order that 
there should be no misconception left on 
the minds of hon. Members. To the 
ordinary lay mind the words he had 
quoted looked as if the provisions of the 
Lands Clauses Acts which dealt with this 
point were distinctly excepted by the 
Bill. It had been his painful duty so 
often to criticise the drafting of this Bill 
that he did not wish to repeat the pro- 
cess. But did the Lands Clauses Acts 
cover the objection which had been 
raised, and would farmers who had part 
of their land taken be compensated ? 
The doubt ought to be cleared up, and 
he was justified in asking some Minister 
of the Crown to assure the House that 
these safeguards, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had mentioned, were 
really in the Bill. 

CotoneL KEN YON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, he would 
call attention to a consequence of sever- 
ance of land which might have escaped 
the attention of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site—a point on which would hang, to a 
certain degree, the question of com- 
pensation. Suppose a piece of land were 
taken which rendered the rest of the 
farm less valuable for occupation than 
it was before, as in the case men- 
tioned in the letter read by the 
yhon. Member for West Derby, where 
certain pieces of pasture land were 
demanded for allotment purposes and 
withdrawn from the _ holding, the 
remainder of the holding thereby be- 
coming valueless. There would be one 
thing resulting from that which had not 
been contemplated. The arable land 
would be thrown up, and could no 
longer be let as of tenantable value, and 
yet it was by the cultivation of that 
arable land that the labourers who wanted 
these allotments would depend for their 
weekly wages. It was all very well to 
say that they would benefit the labourer 
by giving him a little land, but they 
would ruin him if they withdrew from 
cultivation the arable laud by which they 
earned their daily and weekly wages. It 
was, therefore, of importance that in this 
matter of severance they should recollect 
that it was possible to sever in the 
interest of the allotment-holders those 
portions of the land which would neces- 
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sitate the throwing up of the arable por- 
tions that remained, and on which the 
villagers and labourers depended for 
their occupation. He thought that this 
question of severance had hardly been 
within the contemplation of some of 
those persons who talked so glibly on 
these subjects, and he hoped that when 
they talked of compensation for sever- 
ance it would be recollected that sever- 
ance might mean the ruin or, at all 
events, the throwing out of employment 
of many of those persons who were 
hoping to benefit by the measure. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, that as to the 
question put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Thanet, the pro- 
visions of the Lands Clauses Acts applied 
only where land was taken under the 
Bill by agreement. That action was 
not what the Bill contemplated where 
land was taken otherwise than by agree- 
ment. ‘The commencement of Clause 9 
had to do with taking land by agreement ; 
therefore it would be wrong to incorpo- 
rate any part of that Act which had not 
reference to the taking of land by agree- 
ment. It was provided in the clause they 
were now dealing with—Clause 10, Sub- 
section 7—that 

“The Order for compulsory hiring may apply, 
with the prescribed adaptations, such of the pro- 
visions of the Lands Clauses Acts (including 
those relating to the acquisition of land other- 
wise than by agreement) as appear to the Local 
Government Board sufficient for carrying into 
effect the Order, and for the protection of the 
persons interested in the land and of the Parish 
Council.” 

It was clear that when they were dealing 
with the question of the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid for severance, it was 
the duty of the Local Government Board 
to apply the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Acts which had to do with 
severance. It was said that those pro- 
visions would include the provisions of 
the Allotments Act. The tenant would be 
compensated for any loss which he might 
sustain as tenant of the land, but he did 
not suppose that anyone who considered 
the matter wanted to go beyond that, and 
it did not follow that in regard to compen- 
sation for every inconvenience which he 
might sustain in any other capacity, the 
Lands Clauses Acts would apply at all. 
Whatever loss he sustained as tenant of 
the land would be carefully included. If 
a man’s house was injuriously affected, it 
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did not follow that he was to be paid for 
every inconvenience he might suffer in 
any capacity. It was, he thought, plain 
that he was only to be compensated for 
inconvenience in relation to the manage- 
ment of hisfarm. “ Inconvenience” was 
a very doubtful word to include in an 
Act of Parliament. “Injury ” one could 
understand, and “ injuriously affected” 
could be understood, but “ inconvenience” 
was a novelty, and it would not be wise 
for the Government in this Bill to intro- 
duce a form of compensation which had 
not hitherto been recognised as proper in 
such cases. The Government relied on 
the words “amount of compensation for 
severance,” and it was because these new 
words would have to mean something 
different from that, if there was any 
reason for their introduction at all, that 
they thought them objectionable. What 
difference was there between the case of 
a Railway Company taking land com- 
pulsorily for its undertaking and a Parish 
Council taking land for allotment pur- 
poses? The amount of injury done 
would be identical in both cases. The 


Legislature had laid down what compen- 
sation was to be given by the Railway 


Company, and he could not see what 
ground there was for advancing beyond 
that, and so penalising the Parish 
Council in taking allotments when the 
very object of the Bill was to facilitate 
the taking of allotments for the public 
benefit. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, it was very evident after 
the speech of the learned Solicitor 
General that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had, no doubt in perfectly good 
faith, misled the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the doctrine he laid 
down was carried out by certain sections 
of the Lands Clauses Act which he read 
to the House, and which he induced the 
House to believe were by the Bill 
applied to the case of the acquisition of 
part of a farm for allotments. The 
question had been asked by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. J. Lowther) how it 
was made out that the Lands Clauses 
Act applied, and it appeared from the 
Solicitor General’s reply that the Act 
was not made by the Bill to apply to the 
ease at all. The Bill, no doubt, gave 
power to the Local Government Board 
to apply any of the sections of the Lands 
Clauses Act which related to the com- 
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pulsory acquisition of land ; but, on the 
other hand, the Local Government Board 
might think fit not to apply them, and 
therefore the House had no security in 
the Bill that the sections would be ap- 
plied. The hon. Member for Islington 
(Sir A. Rollit) had shown that even the 
Lands Clauses Act would not meet the 
whole of what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said justice required. Some 
further provision was necessary in order 
to protect the tenant-farmer in such cases 
as that which had been stated by the 
hon. Member for the West Derby Divi- 
sion (Mr. W. Long). He hoped that, 
under these circumstances, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would favourably con- 
sider part, at least, of the Lords 
Amendment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : AIl I stated 
was that I believed that the Lands 
Clauses Act does give an entire protec- 
tion in regard to severance. But there 
is no more reason that we should give 
any different compensation in the case of 
land taken by a Parish Council than in 
the case of land taken by arailway. If 
you take land for a railway you have 
to pay compensation under the Land 
Clauses Act; but because land is going 
to be taken by the Parish Council it is 
said there must be a different and a 
larger compensation. We say that the 
general law applicable to all taking of 
land and houses for public purposes is 
laid down in the Lands Clauses Act. 
[Sir J. Gorst: It does not apply.] But 
it is sufficient, because it settles the rules 
applying wherever land is taken com- 
pulsorily for public purposes. This is a 
public purpose, and the same rule and 
the same: law and the same compensa- 
tion ought to be applied when land is 
taken by a County Council as when 
it is taken by any other body. 
Take the case of a dairy-farmer. Sup- 
posing a Railway Company takes a field - 
occupied by a dairy-farmer, they must 
compensate him under the Land Clauses 
Act. If the Parish Council takes identi- 
cally the same field, the compensation 
will be given in the sameway. If you 
apply any other principle you will be 
putting a differential duty upon the 
acquisition of land by a Parish Council 
as distinguished from any other body. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my point. 
I drew the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
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tion to Clause 9 of the Bill, which dis- 
tinctly exempts the Land Clauses 
Acts 

*Mr. SPEAKER (interposing): As 
both the right hon. Gentlemen have 
spoken twice, I would suggest that some 
other gentleman should continue the dis- 
cussion. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the clause 
did not incorporate the Lands Clauses 
Act, but only enabled the Local Go- 
vernment Board to do so. Surely that 
should be imperative. Moreover, why, if 
the Lands Clauses Act covered the case, 
were certain specified conditions put 
into the clause? The fact that that was 
done would exclude others. But the 
conditions mentioned did not cover the 
whole case. In parts of the country 
the farms were all in narrow strips, the 
reason being that part of the farm was 
the upland, which was used for certain 
purposes, whilst the lowland at the foot 
of the hill was used for different purposes. 
If the lowland were taken away, the 
farm would be rendered practically value- 
less for agricultural purposes. Such 


cases were not covered by the clause 
of the Bill, but he understood that it 


would be covered by the Lords Amend- 
ment. He had not very clearly heard the 
Solicitor General, although he had done 
his best to catch the argument he ad- 
dressed to the House, but the remarks of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer clearly 
did not deal with such a class of cases 
at all. It was not a case of compensa- 
ting a farmer for the loss of his best 
field. Very fair compensation might be 
given as faras that particular field was 
concerned, but such compensation would 
not cover the reduction or entire ex- 
tinction which its loss izvolved of the 
value of the rest of the farm. He hoped 
that the Government, who, he was sure, 
wished to do justice in this matter, 

would take the case he had put into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I understand that there is no ques- 
tion of principle at issue on this Amend- 
ment. It has been laid down by the Go- 
vernment and accepted by us that when 
injury has been done to a farm by reason 
of compulsory hiring compensation should 
be given tothe tenant. The question we 
have to discuss is whether the Bill as it 
originally left this House carries out that 
object. That necessitates the investiga- 
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tion of two simple points. One is whe- 
ther the Lands Clauses Act really applies 
in this case, and the other is whether that 
Act is sufficient to meet the case. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says that 
the Lands Clauses Act does apply to the 
case, and he relies for the bearing out of 
that statement upon the language of 
Clause 7 of the Bill as it originally left 
our House. In the first place, I have to 
remark upon that that the language of 
the sub-section is permissive. The whole 
argument of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was based upon the allegation 
that the Lands Clauses Act was em- 
bodied in the Bill for the purpose of com- 
pulsory hiring. That appears to me, 
from the language of his ownsub-section, 
not to be the case. It is for the Local 
Government Board to determine what 
portion of the Lands Clauses Act shall 
or shall not be included in this Bill. 
What assistance does this Bill give to the 
Local Government Board in coming to a 
determination on that question ? I would 
ask attention to the language of Clause 
9. It provides that for the purpose of 
the acquiring of land by Parish Councils 
the Lands Clauses Act shall be incorpo- 
rated except those provisions that relate 
to the compulsory purchase of land. 
When the Local Government Board come 
to interpret Clause 10 they will see that 
it rests with them entirely to determine 
what portion of the Lands Clauses Act 
shall be applied to the compulsory hiring 
of land,and that by the very Bill they 
have to interpret the whole of the pro- 
visions of the Lands Clauses Act are 
swept entirely away when it is a case of 
the compulsory acquisition and not of the 
compulsory hiring of land. It appears 
to me that under these circumstances the 
Local Government Board willhave a dis- 
tinct inducement to diminish the number 
of clauses of the Lands Clauses Act 
which they will incorporate in this Bill. 
That, I think, will be regarded as a very 
strong objection to the Government pro- 
posal. I object to its being left to the 
Local Government Board to determine 
what provisions shall be inserted, and I 
object to the guidance which is given to 
the Local Government Board on the sub- 
ject in Clause 9. The second question is 
whether the Lands Clauses Act is 
sufficient to meet the case which the Go- 
vernment themselves admit we ought to 
meet? [admit that I am at a great dis- 
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advantage on this question, owing to my 
total want of legal knowledge and legal 
training. But I have had put into my 
hands by a legal friend a book entitled 
Brown and Theobald’s Law of Rail- 
ways, and there I find this comment, 
based upon the decisions of the Courts 
with reference to the Lands Clauses 
Act :— 

“If the injury is not to the property as such, 
but merely to the property as used for a 
particular purpose such as a business, or, in 
other words, to the business carried on on the 
property, no compensation can be recovered.” 
Ido not know how far that statement 
really represents the opinion of legal 
authorities, but, taking the sentence in 
its plain meaning, it would seem to indi- 
cate that if a farmer were carrying on 
the business of a dairy-farmer and the 
result of the operation of this Bill were 
to take away from his farm certain fields 
which were necessary to be farmed for 
the purpose of carrying on the dairy 
business the injury would be “ not to the 
property as such,” but chiefly to the 
property as used for the purpose of 
carrying on the business. I learn from 
this book that under such circumstances 
the occupier would not be entitled to 
compensation. Therefore, it follows that 
the Bill would not carry out the inten- 
tions which the Government themselves 
say they desire. The Government will 
see that it is a matter of very great im- 
portance to the farmers of the country. 
We all feel that it is our business to pro- 
tect the tenant-farmer in the enjoyment 
of what are really his rights. There 
should be no ambiguity, and it should not 
be left to any Department to determine 
whether part of the Lands Clauses Act 
should or should not be enforced when 
the maintenance of private right was in 
question. I do not ask the Government 
to accept the exact words of the Lords, 
but to insert some words which will 
effect the purpose desired by everybody. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition has been 
dealing entirely with the question of 
severance in the case of hiring land. Of 
course, the question of severance arises 
also in the case of compulsory purchase, 
because you may compulsorily purchase 
portion of an estate or farm for the pur- 
pose of allotments. As in the case sug- 
gested by my right hon. Friend the 
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Member for the London University, if you 
take the lower land and leave the upper 
land you entirely destroy the value of the 
upper land ; and in that case, as well as 
in the case of compulsory hiring, it is 
absolutely necessary that compensation 
should be provided for the severance. 
How have the Government provided 
for this necessary result? The further 
I go into the Bill the more I admire the 
ingenuity of its drafting; and in this 
matter, whoever was the distinguished 
lawyer responsible for the drafting, he 
may be said to have exceeded himself. 
Clause 9 of the Bill provides that, for the 
purposes of the acquisition of land by a 
Parish Council, the Lands Clauses Act 
shall be incorporated, except the pro- 
vision of that Act with respect to the 
purchase and taking of land otherwise 
than by agreement. That, therefore, ex- 
cludes the part of the Lands Clauses 
Act providing compensation for sever- 
ance. But Sub-section 3 of Clause 9 of 
the Bill deals with the case of taking 
land otherwise than by voluntary agree- 
ment. It provides that in such cases 
an Order shall be proceeded for under 
Section 3 of the Allotments Act, 1887. 
Therefore, having first excluded the 
clauses of the Lands Clauses Act, which 
deals with the compulsory acquisition of 
land, they refer us for the conditions under 
which land may be compulsorily taken to 
Section 3 of the Allotments Act. Now 
that section provides that— 

“For the purpose of purchasing land other- 

wise than by agreement, Sections 176, 296, and 
297 of the Public Health Act of 1875 shall be 
incorporated in this Act.” 
Having thus got rid of the Lands Clauses 
Act and the Allotments Act, we are re- 
ferred to the Public Health Act. Very 
good. Here is Section 176 of the Public 
Health Act— 

“ With respect tothe purchase of land by Local 
Authorities for the purposes of the Act the fol- 
lowing Regulations shall be observed—i.e., the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts 1845, 1860, 
and 1869, shall be incorporated with this Act, 
except Section 127 of the 1845 Act.” 

It is like The House that Jack Built : 
“This is the clause which refers to the 
clause which refers to the clause which 
includes the clause which excludes the 
clause which we wish to deal with.” 
That is drafting carried to its perfection. 
I believe I understand the intention of 
the Government. It is that whenever 
land is taken compulsorily the sections of 
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the Lands Clauses Act shall apply. But 
to carry that out the Government actually, 
in the first place, excluded those sections 
from the Bill, and then proceeded to 
bring them back by a series of references 
which it is almost impossible for a layman 
to understand, but the meaning of which 
I believe I have disinterred. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech is very amusing, 
and he has satirised the draftsmanship of 
the Bill very cleverly. But, at the same 
time, the right hon. Gentleman has in- 
directly managed to answer the first 
question of the Leader of the Opposition, 
as to whether the Bill, with all its im- 
perfections, does include the compensatory 
powers of the Lands Clauses Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, should 
have remembered that the present Bill is, 
in its drafting, following the precedent of 
a Bill which he supported strongly—the 
Allotments Act of 1887. The matter is 
dealt within precisely the same manner 
in that Act as in the Bill against which 
the right hon. Gentleman has directed 
the powerful artillery of sarcasm. I 
can give a reason for every one of the 
references alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Of Clause 9 of the Bill the 
first sub-section deals with the acquisition 
of land by agreement. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: It does 
not say so. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That sub- 
section is precisely the same as the words 
of the Allotments Act of 1887. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : My right 
hon. Friend does not seemy point. In 
the earlier Act it distinctly confines the 
exclusion of the clauses to the purchase 
of land by agreement. But in this clause 
it says, “ For the purchase of the ac- 
quisition of land.” There is not a word 
about agreement. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I differ with 
the right hon. Gentleman in that. It is 
perfectly clear to my mind that Sub- 
section 1 of Clause 9 exclusively applies 
to voluntary arrangements. In the third 
sub-section of Clause 9 there is the pro- 
vision enabling the Local Authority 
which is seeking compulsory powers to 
proceed under Section 3 of the Allotments 
Act, 1887. Seeing that this part of 
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the Bill is a development and con- 
tinuation of the Allotments Act, 
1887, I say, with all due respect 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s criticism 
of the Bill, that it is much simpler, shorter, 
and clearer to say that the compulsory 
powers shall be the same as under that 
Act. By the Public Health Act are incor- 
porated the whole of the compulsory 
clauses of the Lands Clauses Acts. 
Therefore, as far as Clause 9 stands, 
there is no question as to the compulsory 
powers being incorporated therein. As 
to Clause 10, which is now under dis- 
cussion, the Leader of the Opposition 
says that the compulsory powers in that 
clause are subject to the will and plea- 
sure of the Local Government Board, 
and that the Order for compulsory hiring 
may apply such of the provisions of the 
Lands Clauses Acts as they deem fit. The 
right hon. Gentleman forgot that Section 
3 of the Allotments Act, 1887, is to 
apply, and under that an arbitrator is to 
be appointed to assess the lands. The 
arbitrator is there defined as 
“one wo shall be deemed to be an arbitrator 
within the meaning of the Lands Clauses Acts.” 
[ Laughter.| It seems to be very easy 
to make hon. Gentlemen laugh. This is 
a question for experts, and the drafting 
has been done by men who are at the 
head of their profession. Though 
hon. Members may not think that the 
drafting is clear, it is not, at any rate, a 
thing to be laughed at. The whole of 
the compulsory clauses of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Acts are included 
there. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What does 


Clause 10, Sub-section 7, mean ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That sub- 
section is meant entirely to refer to 
matters of procedure, so that the Local 
Government Board may, in order to 
avoid delay and expense in these small 
cases of compulsory hiring, direct such 
provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts to 
apply as may in the opinion of the Board 
be necessury or sufficient for carrying 
into effect their Order and for the pro- 
tection of the persons interested in the 
land. The powers and duties of the 
arbitrator and the extent of the com- 
pensation are dealt with in Section 63 
of the Lands Clauses Act, and the 
arbitrator appointed under that Act must 
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give compensation where land is injuri- 
ously affected. Although hon. Members 
may think that this is a somewhat com- 
plicated mode of dealing with the matter, 
the only alternative would be to enor- 
mously extend the length of the Bill and 
insert all these complicated provisions of 
other Acts. Therefore, all the powers 
which an arbitrator ora jury would have 
under the Lands Clauses Act in a case in 
which land is compulsorily acquired by 
a Railway Company will apply to land 
compulsorily taken for allotments under 
this Bill. We contend that the compensa- 
tion which a Railway Company would 
have to pay for compulsory acquisition is 
sufficient for a Parish Council to pay 
under similar circumstances, and we see 
no reason for the Amendment of the 


Lords. 
Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 


said, it was quite impossible for him to 
acquiesce in the view of the law so 
positively laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The Solicitor 
General laid down the law. I did not 
do so. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman endorsed the 
view of the Solicitor General. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I was ventur- 
ing humbly to follow the opinion of the 
Solicitor General. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he did not 
see much sign of humility in the right 
hon. Gentleman. I now understand that 
if one wishes to be humble he must 
assert his opinion in the most positive 
manner. He had had some 25 years’ 
practical experience of the Lands Clauses 
Act, and he submitted that no one could 
read that Act without perceiving that the 
sections of that Act referring to arbitra- 
tion were procedure clauses only. Accord- 
ing to the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, Sub-section 3 of Clause 10 
was absolutely unnecessary. That sub- 
section gave the arbitrator power to 
determine any question as to the terms 
and conditions of the hiring and as to the 
amount of compensation for severance. 
He submitted that it could not be con- 
tended, in the face of the express language 
of the sub-section, that the use of the 
words “compensation for severance” 
would bring in all the other clauses of the 
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Lands Clauses Act dealing with compen- 
sation. Compensation paid for severance 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
question that was now raised. “ Sever- 
ance” was a technical word, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who once 
understood these matters, would not, in 
the days when the right hon. Gentleman 
was a giant and he himself a dwarf, have 
understood that the word included the 
claims to which the hon Member for 
West Derby referred. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I wish to ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman under 
what words a Railway Company who 
takes land pays for the injury he wants 
to cover ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, under words 
which gave damage for injurious defec- 
tion, and they are not in the clause at all. 
He submitted that the Government had 
deliberately inserted in the section every 
word that would by implication exclude the 
claims which the hon. Member for West 
Derby thought ought to be included. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The subject 
is really a very technical one, but what 
we want is that the Parish Council should 
pay compensation in the same way as 
other Public Bodies for taking land. To 
make this clear is what we want—that 
there should be no difference between the 
Parish Councils acquiring land and the 
taking of similar lands by other Public 
Bodies. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should not cast imputations on the 
gentlemen who have drafted this Bill. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : I have cast im- 
putations on no one. I have frequently 
spoken in the discussions on this Bill, 
and have paid a tribute many times to the 
ability of the gentlemen who have assisted 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in drafting it. ‘The Minister in 
charge of the Bill takes the responsibility, 
and to criticise the drafting in respectful 
language is not to cast imputation on 
anyone, 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated that we deliber- 
ately intended to exclude certain cases of 
compensation. 

Srr R. WEBSTER: I said include. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: If it was in- 
tended, it was a most improper observa- 
tion to say that we deliberately intended 
to include——f[ Cries of “ Order !”"] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: An unusual indul- 
gence has been granted to the right hon. 
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Gentleman, and, if the point is not clear, 
I observe that there are some legal 
gentlemen who have not yet spoken. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said that, in accepting the invitation of 
Mr. Speaker, he desired to say a word in 
defence of the draftsmen. If censure 
had to be allotted it was to the system 
and not to the individuals it should be 
given. The system had been the result 
of a desire to conduct Parliamentary 
business as quickly as possible by the iu- 
corporation of many Acts of Parliament. 
He asked why they particularly de- 
signated an arbitrator and gave him 
power to award compensation for sever- 
ance, which was a very narrow com- 
pensation, while no mention was made of 
the power to give compensation for “ in- 
juriously affecting” ? There was one 
view of “injuriously affecting” which 
ought to be dealt with. Compensation 
for severance went to the landlord ; 
compensation for injuriously affecting 
went to the occupier as well as the 
owner. But the occupier was hit very 


hard, because being a yearly tenant he 
could only obtain compensation for one 
year, though he might have been 20 


years in occupation, 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 232; 
Noes 180.—(Division List, No. 441.) 

“(e) As to any compensation due to the 
occupier for improvements under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) Act, 1883, or under 
any local custom ; or” 

—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think that 
anybody who has read the Bill will see 
that this section is covered by Sub- 
section (c), which precedes it. We do 
not want to overload the Bill with un- 
necessary matter, and therefore we must 
ask the House to disagree with this 
Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Sir W. 

Harcourt.) 

*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I am sorry, indeed, to hear that 
statement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because it is impossible for anyone who 
has studied this question to agree 


| in Section (ce). 
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with him. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the compensation is provided 
for under a different sub-section. But 
how is the compensation in this case to be 
paid ? Under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, or under any local custom, it must 
be paid in a lump sum. This Amend- 
ment of the Lords has been moved in 
order to meet a difficulty I raised myself 
in Committee on the Bill in this House. 
It was pointed out then that in the case 
of a tenant who was dispossessed by the 
taking of land by purchase, he would 
be entitled to compensation for the 
tenant-right in respect to the land which 
was taken from him. But who would be 
responsible for the payment of the 
tenant-right? The landlord is the 
person to whom the tenant would look, 
and from whom he would be able to re- 
cover the tenant-right in the event of his 
failing to get it from anybody else. 
Now, what is tenant-right ? Tenant- 
right includes the repayment of sums of 
money for outlays, for which at the 
determination of the tenancy the 
tenant is entitled to be paid down. 
But how do the Government propose 
to pay the tenant in this case? In the 
following sub-section the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will find that the tenant is to be 
paid by some apportionment of the rent 
in regard to the land which he retains. 
In Committee, where we discussed the 
matter, it was agreed by both sides of the 
House that it was impossible that the 
landlord could be held or made to be 
responsible for the payment of this 
tenant-right, because he was not going 
to succeed himself in the occupation of 
the land. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that that point does not now arise. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman contends that the compensa- 
tion for improvements due to the occupier 
on disturbance is covered by the words 
I do not think itis. I 
admit that the second point I have raised 
—the point as to the mode in which this 
compensation is to be paid—does not now 
arise ; but perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will permit me to conclude my 
argument. I was saying that it is 
impossible to ask the landlord to pay this 
compensation, because the crops in re- 
spect to which it is paid will be reaped 
by someone else. The right hon, Gentle- 
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man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board acknowledged the justice of 
the case which I submitted to the House 
in Committee on the Bill, and he gave a 
distinct pledge that upon Report words 
would be introduced to meet the case. 
The right hon. Gentleman on that 
occasion said that all parties were 
agreed on this point, and that the only 
difference was whether the words of the 
clause really carried out the general 
intention. He suggested that the words 
of the clause under discussion should be 
omitted, and that he would undertake on 
Report to bring up words making clear 
the meaning of the Government. When 
we came to the Report stage the words 
were brought up, but they were practi- 
cally a repetition of the words which 
the Government agreed to leave out in 
Committee. That being the case, I want 
to press on the Government that it is 
impossible to leave the matter in its 
present position—namely, the apportion- 
ment of the rent in respect of compensa- 
tion for improvements which will have 
to be paid ina lump sum. The amount 
of the tenant-right in these cases is very 
considerable. Sometimes it amounts to 
a year, or a year and a-half, and some- 
times to three years of the rent. How, 
then, can compensation be made in justice 
to the tenant in the manner prescribed by 
the Government ? The apportionment of 
the rent will have to be spread over a 
number of years. I have always tried to 
impress this on the Government. The 
tenant is entitled to have the compensa- 
tion paid down in a lump sum, and failing 
anyone else he can come down on the land- 
lord, which would be a great injustice. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The following Lords Amendments 


were agreed to :— 

Line 5, leave out (“ retained by”’) and insert 
(“ not taken from”), 

Line 6, leave out (“taking”) and insert 
(“hiring ”’). 

Amendment, 


Line 8, leave out from the word 
(“tenancy”) to the end of Sub-section 
(3) and insert— 


“(4.) The arbitrator shall, if requested so to 
do by the owner, fix the selling value of the 
property ; and the rent awarded shall in that 
case be interest upon the said value at the rate 
of three per centum. 

“(5.) The award of the arbitrator or a copy 
thereof, together with a Report signed by him 
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as to the condition of the land taken by the 
Parish Council, shall be deposited and preserved 
with the public books, writings, and papers 
of the parish, and the owner for the time being 
of the land shall at all reasonable times be at 
liberty to inspect the same and to take copies 
thereof. 


Where any compensation is payable under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, or other- 
wise, by the landlord to the tenant of any land 
on the determination of his tenancy, and such 
determination has arisen by reason of the land 
being taken compulsorily by a Parish Council 
under this section, the amount of such com- 
pensation shall be taken into account in 
determining the amount of compensation to 
be paid to the tenant [by the Parish Council], 
and the landlord shall not be liable for pay- 
ment of any such compensation as aforesaid”), 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: As to the 
first part of this Amendment, which is 
to omit the words 
“but the arbitrator in fixing the rent shall 
not make any addition in respect of compulsory 
hiring,” 
that is a matter on which we have already 
expressed an opinion. I think there is 
a universal opinion upon that, and the 
only form I know of carrying out what 


we desire is to move to disagree 
with the first three lines of the Lords 


Amendment, and afterwards to proceed 
with the discussion of the question. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the right bon. Gentleman, as 
he understood, proposed to omit the 
preliminary words. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : 
is to omit those words. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight), 
on a point of Order, said that lines 9 and 
10 were those to which that Chancellor 
of the Exchequer referred, and the right 
hon. Gentleman’s intention would be met 
by moving to amend the Lords Amend- 
ment by striking out lines 9 and 10. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Of course, 
we intend later on to reject the whole 
Amendment ; therefore, it must not be put 
in any form that commits us to any part 
of the Amendment. It is really for the 
purposes of discussion rather than any- 
thing else, and I understand the hon. 
Member agrees we shall withdraw those 
words in lines 9 and 10. I hope we 
shall agree to that. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he desired to say 
one word before the matter was disposed 
of. They did not propose ‘to offer any 
opposition to the Government restoring 


The Amendment 
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the original words, nor did they propose 
to enter again into a discussion of the 
whole matter of dealing with compulsory 
purchase, which had been fully discussed 
before, and about which no new argu- 
ments could be produced now to what 
were produced on the former occasion. 
But he wished to say that the striking 
out of these words made it the more 
necessary that the fullest possible pro- 
vision should he made for compensation 
in all cases where injury was done either 
to the owner or occupier. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proper form 
would be to restore the words the Lords 
struck out—namely, 

“In determining the true compensation the 
arbitrator shall make an allowance in regard to 
compulsory hiring.” 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: 
not the words ; they are— 

“ But the arbitrator in fixing the rent shall 
not make any addition in respect of compulsory 
hiring.” 

Sm R. WEBSTER, on a point of 
Order, said he thought it was in the wrong 
section ; it was page 11, lines 9 and 10, 

Question proposed, to restore the 
words struck out—namely, 


Those are 


“ But the arbitrator in fixing the rent shall 
not make any addition in respect of compulsory 
hiring ”).—(Sir W. HTarcourt.) 

Question, “That those words stand 
part of the Lords Amendment,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he understood 
they had got to the words “ compulsory 
hiring,” and now came to the words 
“any compensation awarded,” &c., which 
ran down to “ Council.” 

The Clerk at the Table then read the 
words which had been struck out by the 
Lords, as follows :— 

“Any compensation awarded to a tenant in 
respect of any depreciation of the value to him 
of the residue of his holding caused by the 
withdrawal from the holding of the land hired 
by the Parish Council or in respect of improve- 
ments within the meaning of the Agricultura! 
Holdings Act, 1883, shall as far as possible 
be provided for by taking such compensation 
into account in fixing, as the case may require, 
the rent to be paid by the Parish Council for 
the land hired by them, and the apportioned 
rent, if any, to be a by the tenant for that 
portion of the holding which is not hired by 
the Parish Council.” 


Question proposed, “ That those wor:ls 
be restored.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the House would 
perhaps allow him to mention the history 
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of this clause so as to make it, as far ag 
possible, intelligible. The Act of 1883 
provided that in a case in which a land- 
lord resumed the possession of land and 
had to make compensation for diminution 
in the value of a holding, the compensa- 
tion might be made by reduction of rent. 
Following on from that came the Bill 
that was introduced into the House by 
gentlemen whose names he might be 
allowed to read—namely, Major Rasch, 
Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir 
Edward Birkbeck, Captain Selwyn, and 
Mr. Story-Maskelyne. Those names 
included Members from different parts of 
the House, and gentlemen who held the 
opinions of the Opposition, and those who 
acted with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 


berlain). In dealing with the same 
subject of allotments they proposed 


that the loss or damage—he was not 
reading the whole of the words—the 
total loss, injury, or damage sustained 
by any owner or occupier of land taken 
for a term of years should, as far 
as possible, be compensated for by the 
rent awarded to be paid to the owner, or 
the apportionment of the rent payable by 
the occupier, that was all loss or injury 
of every kind, as far as possible, to be 
paid to the owner, be compensated for 
by the rent paid to the owner or the 
apportionment of the rent payable by the 
occupier. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
May I ask from what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is quoting ? 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he was reading 
from the Bill he had referred to, and he 
was treating it as a precedent that 
received general acceptance from dif- 
ferent parts of the House, and led toa 
special clause being included in the 
present Bill. It was a great extension, 
no doubt, of the actual statutory pro- 
visions of the Act of 1883, but it covered 
all loss and damage. 

Mr. W. LONG: Was the Bill ever 
read a second time ? 

Sir J. RIGBY believed it was not, 
and he only read it as an expression of 
opinion proceeding from those gentle- 
men who introduced the Bill, and which 
led them to bring in some such clause, 
in extension of the Act of 1883, in the 
Bill now before the House. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, the reason he 
asked the question was because the hon, 
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and learned Gentleman said that the Bill 
and its proposals had been generally 
accepted by the House. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he stated it 
received very general acceptance, but it 
did not pass the Second Reading so far 
as he knew. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I certainly, myself, 
took special pains to point out that that 
Bill and the views of its promoters in no 
way represented the opinions on this side 
of the House. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he accepted the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but he still believed there were some 
gentlemen who sat on the other side of 
House who very strongly approved of it, 
because their names were upon the back 
of the Bill and had not been withdrawn 
from it. [Mr. Cuaprtin: No, no!] 
Either he must be allowed to proceed or 
not. He said that was a clause intro- 
duced into a Bill of this House, and 
received support not of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplin)—he did not mean him—but of 
certain persons on the same side of the 
House with the right hon. Gentleman— 
independent Members of the Party to 
which the right hon. Gentleman be- 
longed—Major Rasch, Captain Selwyn, 
and others. That Bill furnished a pre- 
eedent for this part of the clause in the 
original Bill, which went to the full ex- 
tent of saying that you might in this 
way give compensation by reducing the 
rent of the tenant or by increasing that 
payable to the landlord. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplin) was correct in saying, when 
the clause was reached on the Committee 
stage, objection was taken to the extent 
of the clause, and it was pointed out then 
that in regard to what were called the 
customary payments to the incoming 
tenant, he ought to get them paid in 
eash. On behalf of the Government he 
acceded to that view, and therefore he 
proposed to provide for that case by con- 
fining the clause to the damage by the 
severance of land and those special 
statutory amounts given by the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1883. The new 
clause was drawn to exclude the cus- 
tomary payments, and when it came 
forward on Report in that House he gave 
a similar explanation to that he was 
now giving, and hon. Gentlemen from 
the opposite Bench, the right hon. 
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Baronet the Member for Bristol (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) and the hon. Member for 
West Derby (Mr. W. Long) spoke 
upon it. He was quite ready to 
treat it as he did then in plain language, 
and to admit there had been very little 
time for considering the matter. An 
appeal was made by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Bristol, in which 
he said they could not at that moment 
see whether the clause operated exactly 
as it was intended to, or whether some- 
thing was wanting, or whether it did not 
go further than the case required. And 
the hon. Member for West Derby (Mr. 
W. Long) said that, so far as they could 
see at the time, it did carry out what he (Sir 
J. Rigby) pledged himself to attempt to 
carry out. He only said this to justify his 
own position in the matter; it was a 
bona fide attempt, and he was bound to 
say, in answer to the appeal made to 
him, that they were rather in a different 
atmosphere then; they had not arrived at 
that construction of the compromise that 
was afterwards arrived at, and he was 
appealed to whether it would not be a 
good thing for another place. But it did 
not get that distance in another place, 
because it was struck out altogether. 
Now it was not possible for them at this 
stage to amend their own clause in any 
way, and on consideration of the case it 
appeared to him that if they had the 
opportunity to amend it it might not be 
unreasonable to do so. This was not an 
essential part of the scheme. It might 
not be unreasonable to confine the opera- 
tion of the clause to the subject-matter 
dealt with in the Act of 1883—that 
was to say, to the amount of the dimi- 
nution in value to the tenant of that 
land which he retained. There was a 
statutory precedent, and it would relieve 
the question of a great deal of difficulty ; 
but at present, though he was represent- 
ing the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of course they could not amend 
their own clause. They were not in a 
position to do that, yet they were not 
willing to give up all the value in the 
proposal which had already been looked 
on as fit for legislation, and which clearly 
and entirely met the case. Take one 
field, or half-a-dozen, from the particular 
farm, the farmer who claimed the rest of 
the farm, suffered injury, but he suffered 
that from year to year. Each year the 
injury was the same, or approximately 
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so, and the Legislature had considered 
in such case the compensation should 
be by a reduction of the rent that he 
paid for that portion which remained in 
his hands. 

Sir R. WEBSTER asked to what 
section the hon. and learned Gentleman 
referred ? 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he referred to 
Section 41 of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1883, under which the landlord 
could resume a portion of the holding 
without its being necessary to resume 
the whole, and there they would find 
compensation was to be allowed to the 
tenant in respect of the loss and value 
of the part of the farm retained, which 
was to be taken into consideration in 
fixing the rent. They were, however, 
unable to assent to that portion of the 
Lords Amendment which struck out 
these words. The only course open to 
them was to move the restoration of them. 
The clause could then be amended in 
another place by striking out the words— 
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“Or in respect of improvements within the 
tt of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 

Masor RASCH said, the Bill alluded 
to by the Solicitor General, though not a 
brilliant success, had been a good deal 
before the House recently. But he only 
rose for the purpose of saying the opinions 
quoted by the Solicitor General were his 
opinions then, and were still ; he had sup- 
ported them by his vote, and should con- 
tinue to do so. Hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House said there was no dis- 
cussion—that the Bill did not reach the 
Second Reading. That was true, but 
the hon. Gentleman the Memberfor West 
Derby (Mr. W. Long) was one of those 
who blocked the Bill. He was glad to 
see that hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
found salvation, and were willing to 
accept the Bill he introduced four years 
ago. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that in spite of 
what had just fallen from his hon. Friend, 
he must say he thought it was rather an 
unusual course on the part of the Govern- 
ment to bring forward in support of their 
own proposals a clause taken from the 
Bill of a private Member that had never 
reached a Second Reading in this House, 
and upon which this House jhad never 
had an opportunity of expressing any 
opinion whatever ; and it seemed to him, 
he confessed, when that was their 
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course, they must be in some difficulty to 
find arguments in support of their own 
proposal. But the learned Solicitor 
General made one or two other state- 
ments which he confessed surprised him 
greatly. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man admitted there had been some diffi- 
culties in connection with this question 
when they were discussing it, and said 
he had very little time for considering 
the matter. His impression was that the 
Government had something like six 
months as the time at their disposal to 
mature and fully consider all the proposals 
contained in the Bill. And then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman made another 
statement, in regard to which he (Mr. 
Chaplin) ventured to say he was entirely 
inaccurate. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman also admitted that he had conceded 
to those on that side of the House that 
probably this particular question would 
have to be amended in another place ; 
but this took place, he said 

Sir J. RIGBY : I said I thought it 
would not have to be amended in another 
place, but that it was a fair question to 
re-open there, if, on further consideration, 
it was thought necessary. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would give 
the hon. and learned Gentleman his own 
words. He said that he had made an 
honest attempt to deal with this matter 
according to his undertaking, but it was 
one of great complexity, and if it was 
found that it did not carry out the im- 
pressions of the Government it might 
be further considered. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
did not see any expression of opinion at 
all. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was inaccurate in another respect. 
He said that during what he described 
us the compromise going on it was not 
on the Report stage of the Bill. [Sir 
J. Riasy: No.] He had the Debate on 
the Report stage in his hand, and it was on 
that Report stage that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman expressed the opinion that it 
might probably have to be considered in 
anothér place. OT J. Ricuy : I meant 
the arrangement. | ‘There was no arrange- 
ment of any sort or kind whatever ; the 
only compromise entered into on that side 
of the House—and the hon. and learned 
gentleman ought to know that—was as 
to the time at which they would not 
attempt to interfere with the passing of 
the Bill in that House; there was no 
compromise as to what were the contents 
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of the Bill ; on the contrary, it was per- 
fectly well known by those who entered 
into the compromise they disapproved of 
the Bill. It was distinetly stated on be- 
half of the Opposition, when the Solicitor 
General indicated his proposal, that they 
could not regard this as in any way a 
satisfactory settlement of the difficulties 
raised by the Bill; therefore, the short 
speech the Solicitor General had made 
contained half-a-dozen statements which 
were absolutely contrary to the facts, 
and which he felt it his duty tc contra- 
dict. They were dealing at the present 
moment with the question of compensa- 
tion for improvements effected by the 
outgoing tenant, and for which he was 
entitled to levy compensation when he 
left the farm, and that raised two points 
which he must ask the House to consider 
separately. The first was how was this 
compensation to be paid, and the second 
who was the compensation to be paid 
by? The proposal was, as he under- 
stood the Solicitor General, that this 
compensation was to be paid by a reduc- 
tion of the rent of the land of which the 
tenant still remained in possession. He 
said, in the first place, that that was 
absolutely impossible. Take the case of 
a farm of 100 acres of land of which 
half was taken by the Parish Council for 
the purpose of their allotments. The 
tenant-right to which the tenant would 
be entitled for compensation might very 
likely amount to two and a-half to three 
years’ rental, i.e. £100 to £150, and it was 
not denied by the Solicitor General or any- 
one else that the tenant was legally entitled 
by law to that compensation to be paid at 
once in alump sum. How could it be paid 
out of the rent ? Suppose they reduced all 
the rent for the remaining 50 acres, that 
would not provide them with the means to 
give him compensation iu the lump sum to 
which he was entitled. |The Govern- 
ment were attempting, therefore, in the 
first place, a thing which was impossible, 
and which if it were not impossible would 
be grossly unfair to the landlord. That 
raised the question as to whom this com- 
pensation was to be paid by ? ——‘ It must 
be paid by the person who was going to 
receive the benefits of the tenant-right ; 
that person was going to be the Parish 
Council, and yet the Government said 
they were going to call upon the land- 
lord to pay compensation for things the 
benefit of which he could not by any pos- 
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sibility receive. A more monstrous and 
astounding proposition was never made, 
and he was quite sure never would have 
been made, if the Solicitor General had 
understood the question with which he 
had to deal. There was a third objection. 
The Government were, by the course 
they now proposed, going by a side-wind 
to establish a Land Court for dealing 
with rents between tenants and landlords 
all over the country. Was that so or not ? 
He should like to know, if it was not so, by 
what other power could they alter the rent 
between landlord and tenant with regard to 
land of which the tenant remained in pos- 
session ? Was the Solicitor General pre- 
pared to dispute the fact that under his 
proposal an outside authority was to be 
enabled for the future to settle what the 
rent should be between landlord and 
tenant in the case he had described, for 
the remainder of the land that was not 
taken ? 

Sir J. RIGBY : It is already provided 
for in that part of the Bill, which has 
been passed, both by the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords. 

Mr. CHAPLIN had one further ob- 
servation to make. He said, and repeated, 
that the course now taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government—unwittingly it 
might be—was a distinct breach of the 
arrangement entered into across the Table 
of the House with himself and other 
gentlemen on that (the Opposition) side. 
He pointed out the objections, which he 
had again urged this afternoon to the 
Solicitor General, during the passage of 
the Bill through Committee, and the 
force and justice of his objections were 
admitted by the Government and by 
more than one Member opposite. Here, 
again, he submitted to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral and to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—who he was sure would not wish 
to do anything unfair, or anything 
amounting to a breach of faith—that 
what occurred was to this effect: The 
President of the Local Government Board 
said that all parties were agreed as to 
what ought to be done, and the only 
point was whether the words of the clause 
carried out the general intention. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman made his own 
suggestion ; he suggested that the words 
which provided for compensation by ap- 
portionment of rent should be struck out 
of the clause altogether, and said he 
would bring up words to give effect to 
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his (Mr. Chaplin’s) contention on the 
Report stage of the Bill. Then they 
came to the Report stage, and they had 
the advantage or the disadvantage of a 
further Amendment prepared, he supposed, 
by the Solicitor General, which was 
nothing but a repetition of the very 
words which the President of the Local 
Government Board himself had sug- 
gested should be struck out, which he 
had agreed to strike out, and in place of 
which to insert words to give effect to his 
(Mr. Chaplin’s) contention. That was 
the truth of the whole position in which 
they stood on this question at the present 
time. His object could be fully and 
effectually carried out according to the 
distinct pledge given to him if the Go- 
vernment were to agree to the Amend- 
ment which was on the Paper at the 
time in this House, which the President 
of the Local Government Board read and 
considered, and with regard to which he 
said he would introduce words to give 
effect to his (Mr. Chaplin’s) proposal. A 
clearer case of a distinct engagement 
between two sides of the House was 
never made ; and upon these grounds, if 
on no others—and apart from the expe- 
diency and justice of the case, and the 
impossibility of giving compensation in 
the mode suggested by the Govern- 
ment—in view of the pledge and 
distinct understanding given him, he 
did think the Government ought to con- 
sider very seriously indeed again whe- 
ther they would not accept the last 
paragraph of ‘this Amendment of the 
Lords, and which read to this effeet— 

“ Where any compensation is payable under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, or other- 
wise, by the landlord to the tenant of any land 
on the determination of his tenancy, and such 
termination has arisen by reason of the land 
being taken compulsorily by a Parish Council, 
the amount of such compensation shall be 
taken into account in determining the amount 
of compensation to be paid to the tenant, and 
the landlord shall not be liable for payment of 
any such compensation.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT remarked that 
in regard to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said as toa pledge to him in 
reference to an Amendment of his own, 
he thought it was deeply to be regretted 
that when the subject was dealt with on 
Report the right hon. Gentleman was 
not present. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: Pardon me; allow 
me to explain. It was quite impossible 
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for me to know at what stage of the 
Report this matter would be taken, and 
I relied on the assurance given to me by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, what the 
Government did was this: They agreed 
to try and meet the objections raised as 
well as they could, and the Solicitor 
General drew up a clause with this object 
in view. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not here when this matter, to which he 
said he attached so much importance, 
came on, and it was discussed in his 
absence. However, the colleagues of the 
right hon. Gentleman expressed the 
opinion that the proposal made by the 
Government at the Report stage would 
meet adequately the requirements of the 
ease. If the matter was not sufficiently 
discussed on that occasion it was not the 
fault of the Government but the fault of 
the right hon. Gentleman, who was not 
present to support his Amendment. He 
would not say anything more upon that 
point except that the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to consider he had got some 
vested right in an Amendment which he 
was not in the House to support when it 
came on during the progress of the Bill. 
Upon the proposal now before the House 
he thought the principle of the Amend- 
ment was very clear. The Government, 
he would remind the House, had not in- 
vented the plan of providing compensa- 
tion in the form of rent. The plan had 
been taken from the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of 1883, which said that where 
a landlord took from his tenant a parti- 
cular piece of land, the tenant should be 
entitled to a reduction of rent in respect 
of any diminution in the value of the 
holding caused by the withdrawal of that 
land from the building. The feasibility 
of apportioning rent between the parties 
was admitted generally in a sub-section 
to which they had already agreed only a 
few minutes ago. There might, no 
doubt, be cases where compensation could 
not be given in the form of a diminu- 
tion of rent, and in such cases it must be 
given in cash, and the arbitrator would 
decide what would be a fair sum to pay. 
He believed the principle as to compen- 
sation laid down in the section as in- 
troduced by the Government was a fair 
one, and he must ask the House to restore 
the section, undertaking to carry out the 
promise of the Solicitor General to omit 
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certain of the words of the section in 
another place. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR desired to say 
that while it appeared to him that an 
arrangement such as that provided for in 
this proposal might be just and proper 
as between landlord and tenant, it might 
not be just and proper as between the 
Parish Council and the other parties con- 
cerned. The two cases were not parallel 
at all. He was surprised that the Go- 
vernment adhered to their proposal after 
what had passed on the Report stage, and 
they ought to express their opinion on 
the matter in the Division Lobby. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, that the position of the Govern- 
ment would be made perfectly clear if 
the provisions of the sub-section moved 
by the Solicitor General were confined to 
the points covered by Section 41 of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. He wished 
to point out that in that section the 
words on which the Solicitor General 
based his proposal were— 

“The tenant shall be entitled toa propor- 
tional reduction of rent in respect of the land 
comprised in the notice to quit, and in respect 
of any depreciation of the value to hirer of the 
residue of the holdings, or by the use to be 
made thereof.” 

This it was quite just, therefore, to pay 
for by a reduction of rent. But he must 
call attention to the words in the section 
immediately preceding them—namely— 

“In every case the provisions of this Act 

respecting compensation shall apply as on 
determination of a tenancy in respect of an 
entire holding.” 
By those words it was provided that 
the whole of the agricultural improve- 
ments under the Act should be paid for 
in cash down, which he agreed with the 
right hon. Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplin) was the only just procedure. 
But then it was necessary that the words 
in the Solicitor General’s sub-section— 

“Orin respect of improvements within the 
meaning of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883” 
should be struck out, as that compensa- 
tion could not be paid in reduction of 
rent. He had understood that the 
Solicitor General was willing to have 
those words struck out in another place, 
and if that point was made perfectly 
clear, the proposal was consistent with 
the Agricultural Holdings Act. As to 


the final paragraph of the Lords Amend- 
ment providing that the whole of the 
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compensation for the tenants’ improve- 
ments should be paid by the Parish 
Council and the landlord completely 
relieved from his statutory obligation, it 
would be absolutely necessary, if any 
such Amendment was adopted, that 
words should be added to instruct the 
arbitrator in fixing the rent of the land 
taken to allow .for the value of the 
improvements. Otherwise, the Parish 
Council might be called upon both to pay 
the full commercial rent, including the 
improvements, and also to pay cash down 
for the value of the improvements. As 
to the sub-section, it was plainly just; 
and with the omission of the words as 
to agricultural improvements, the pro- 
posal really rested on the existing 
Agricultural Holdings Act, and there 
was no need to base it on the Bill of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Essex 
(Major Rasch). 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he would like to know if the Go- 
vernment were prepared to alter this 
arrangement for compensation so as to 
avoid costs? They seemed to regard 
the matter as affecting only the large 
landowners. But the people who would 
be most hit under this clause would be 
the very small freeholders who let their 
holdings. The holding might be damaged 
or destroyed almost by the land which 
might be taken, and the person under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act to pay the 
compensation to the tenant in respect of 
this injury was the owner of the land. 

Sm W. HARCOURT said, the Mem- 
ber for Northampton had suggested they 
should leave out the words— 

“Or in respect of improvements within the 
meaning of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883.” 

The Government intended to omit these 
words. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Woodbridge) 
said, it appeared to him that the para- 
graph it professed to retain was mere 
surplusage. Sub-sections (0) (c) and (d) 
empowered the arbitrator to award com- 
pensation for severance ; to award com- 
pensation to the outgoing tenant for 
tillage, manure, &c., which he left behind 
on the land taken from him ; and it em- 
powered the arbitrator to apportion the 
rent as between the portion of the hold- 
ing retained by the tenant and the 
portion taken by the Parish Council. 
This covered the whole ground. Sof far 
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as he could see, the paragraph which we 
were fighting over added nothing not 
already provided for, and its only use, if 
retained, would be to puzzle the brains 
of readers of the Act just as it had for 
the last half-hour been puzzling theirs. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House doth disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment,” put, and agreed 
to. 


*Mr. SPEAKER observed, that it was 
competent for the House, in restoring the 
section which had been omitted by the 
Lords, to leave out the words which the 
Solicitor General had undertaken should 
be struck out. 


Sir W. HARCOURT then moved, in 
line 14 of the Bill, to leave out the words 
“or in respect of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, 1883.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
move to disagree with the Lords Amend- 
ment which struck out the provision 
requiring that the arbitrator in fixing the 
rent should not make any addition in 
respect of compulsory hiring, and inserted 
in its place the following sub-section :-— 
__ “(4) The arbitrator shall, if requested so to 
do by the owner, fix the selling value of the 
property ; and the rent awarded shall in that 
case be interest upon the said value at the rate 
of three per centum.” 

Amendment proposed to the Amend- 
ment, to leave out Sub-section (4).— 


(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(4) stand part of the Amendment.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the case 
which seemed to him contemplated in 
this Amendment and which ought to be 
met was this: Some land was taken 
near a town or village which was con- 
sidered convenient for the purpose of 
allotments; it was most desirable for 
temporary occupation, but its position 
was such that its present rental did not 
represent the interest on its real value. 
It was a very common case for land to 
be let for occupation purposes at 50s. or 
£3 or £4 an acre near a town, and yet 
that land if bought up would fetch £150, 
£175, or £200 an acre. The proposition 
of the Government was that the Local 
Authority might take that land fur the 
purpose of hiring for 14 years or, it 
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might be, for longer. During the whole 
of the period for which it was taken the 
owner would be prevented from disposing 
of the land. What were the alternatives? 
One view might be that there should be 
put on the land a growing and increasing 
rent from time to time, a thing which 
would be difficult of adjustment. The 
other position, which he submitted was a 
reasonable one, was that the owner of the 
land should be entitled to say—*If I 
go into the market I can sell this land 
for £150 an acre. It is growing in 
value, and in three or four years it will 
be worth £180 or £200. You desire to 
take it out of my control for 14 years— 
that it shall be for that period hired. 
Well, it cannot be an unreasonable view 
to take that the value of the land should 
be ascertained, and I shall receive 3 per 
cent. on that amount.” The rate of 
interest which it was proposed to charge 
upon the capital value of the land at the 
selling price was extremely moderate. 
What injustice could be done by this 
arrangement ? The Chancellor of the 
Exebequer, when he last addressed them, 
said that his wish was that compensation 
should be paid under this section in the 
same way as though the Local Authority 
or Public Body were taking the land at 
the present time. 

Sm W. HARCOURT said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman stated that in 
respect of land growing in value they 
should always take the selling value and 
not judge by the annual rental. Well, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had laid 
down a principle that would be of the 
greatest value when they came to deal 
with land in connection with the Death 
Duties—namely, that the prospective 
and not the present value or rental should 
be considered in estimating the value of 
a property. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : 
apply the principle both ways. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 
glad that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was willing that the prospective value of 
building land should be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating its value. He 
would not go into that point, but the 
whole of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s argument was addressed to the 
particular case of land now let at a small 
annual rent which might become more 
valuable. It might be that some land 
would require to be dealt with in 
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an exceptional way. He _ imagined 
that an arbitrator, in determining the 
value of land taken compulsorily in the 
neighbourhood of a town, would put upon 
it a much higher rent than that which it 
yielded ordinarily, and the consequence 
would be that such land would not be 
taken for the purpose of allotments. 
The case would, he believed, be fully 
met in the process of arbitration, but the 
proposal of the Amendment was that the 
land should be valued at 33 years’ 
purchase. The Government asserted 
that the present selling value of land was 
33 years’ purchase, and they could not 
accept the principle that all land taken 
must be paid for on the basis of 33 years’ 
purchase. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the close of his remarks 
had repeated an observation he _ inci- 
dentally dropped a short time back to 
the effect that he could not permit to be 
introduced into the Bill a provision 
which would stereotype the view that 
the land of England was worth 33 years’ 
purchase. He regretted that there was 
no possibility of a landowner in this 
country obtaining in the market 33 
years’ purchase, but such a condition was 
not an essential part of the Amendment. 
If the Government would say that land- 
lords should get 5 per cent. interest, in- 
stead of 3 per cent., they would offer no 
objection. That would mean that the 
land was valued at 20 years’ purchase. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
thiuk that that would be an improvement 
in the Amendment. The landlords would 
be quite willing to assent to the increase 
by two-fifths of the amount of rent they 
would get under the proposal of the 
Amendment. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
would, therefore, point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that there was nothing 
to gain from his point of view in 
quarrelling with the rate of interest 
fixed under the Amendment. The result 
would be to make the Parish Council pay 
more and the landlord receive more, 
which was a result he did not suppose 
the right hon. Gentleman desired to 
attain. But leaving out of account the 
rate of interest, what were the real 
equities of the case, and how were these 
equities to be proposed to be met by the 
Amendment of the Lords? The case 


in support of that Amendment was that 
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in the neighbourhood of a large number 
of growing villages and small towns 
there was land, suitable no doubt for 
allotments, but also likely to be suitable 
at no distant period for building pur- 
poses. If the compulsory hiring power 
were used to compel the landlord to let 
such land for 1 4 years, and the land became, 
as the phrase was, “matured ” for building 
four or five years afterwards, the result 
would be that during 10 of the 14 years 
the land would be held at ar agricultural 
rent, against the wish of the owner, 
although it was fit at that time to be held 
for building purposes at a much increased 
rent. He did not see on what principle 
of justice or equity such an arrangement 
could be defended. He did not say that 
the particular expedient suggested by the 
House of Lords was the only expedient 
for meeting out justice, nor that it was 
the best method; but it was a method, 
and unless there was a better proposed 
it was ove which they ought to uphold. 
What was the answer made to this case, 
a plain and simple and, as he thought, 
an unanswerable case ? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said the valuer, in 
fixing the rent of the land, would take 
into account the fact that it was building 
land, and would put on it a rent that 
would correspond to the capital value if 
it were building land; a rent which 
would be proportionately higher than 
what would be asked for agricultural or 
market-garden purposes. Would that be 
the case? He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
greatly doubted it. To his mind the 
valuer would say, “ Here is land I have 
got to value. At the present moment it 
is not worth for building or any other 
purpose £2 per acre. It is possible that 
in five years’ time it may be worth more, 
but I am not asked to say what the value 
will be five years hence. I am asked to 
say what the value is now, now that it 
is agricultural land, and when it is not 
suggested that buildings could be 
profitably erected on it. I should be 
travelling beyond my duties if I were to 
look forward through the whole period of 
14 years and ask myself what the 
increase in value is likely to be.” If the 
valuer took that course a gross inequity 
would be committed. That was admitted 
by the Government. It should be noticed 
that they were not now dealing with a 
well-established procedure based upon 
decisions of the Court, based upon well- 
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established precedents, as they were when 
they were dealing with the compulsory 
purchase of the land. Compulsory hiring 
of land was an entirely new procedure, 
anknown to our law and unknown 
to our practice. Ought they not, 
therefore, to surround this new pro- 
cedure with safeguards which would 
prevent any injustice following such a 
transaction ? He was in no sense wedded 
to that particular expedient suggested by 
the Lords, but what they had done was to 
bring into this matter of compulsory 
hiring all the practices and safeguards 
which a long series of precedents had 
placed round compulsory purchase ; but if 
the Government could hold out any hope 
that they would themselves introduce, or 
would not discourage the introduction of, 
any other scheme by which the equities 
of the case might be fairly met, he would 
offer no unduly obstinate support to the 
proposal of the Lords. But the Govern- 
ment must feel that there was a case 
behind the Lords’ Amendment. If they 
did not like the particular form of 
Amendment the Lords had proposed to 
meet the case they should themselves 
make a proposal. The object in view 
might, he thought, be attained if the 
Government would insc:t a clause direct- 
ing the valuer in fixing the rent to take 
into account the increase likely to occur 
in the letting value of the land during the 
14 years. The proposal of the Lords 
was a simple and direct method of meet- 
ing the case, and unless the Government 
could suggest a better one he hoped they 
would adopt it. He thought the Go- 
vernment would admit that he had argued 
the question fairly, and had put forward 
a contention that deserved some kind of 
reply from those responsible for the con- 
duct of the Bill. 

Sir J. RIGBY was understood to say 
that this clause was not one that could 
be applied by the purchaser or hirer. It 
was only to be applied by the owner. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : He is the 
person concerned. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the proposal now 
made was that the valuer was to take 
into acconnt the prospective value of the 
land, and that the landlord was to receive 
3 per cent. upon that valuation, so that he 
would get an immediate increase to that 
extent in the rent beyond that which he 
could possibly get for it if it were let as 
agricultural land. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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rather understated the case. It was not 
that they were to pay the actual value of 
the land, as it was 33 years’ purchase, but 
that they were to estimate the prospec- 
tive value, and on that they were to 
charge 3 per cent. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said this was a 
totally new scheme of compensation, in- 
asmuch as it was applicable tothe case of 
hiring, and not to the case of sale; but 
Railway Companies had to do with the 
taking of lands let on lease, and they had 
two persons to deal with, the owner of 
the land and the owner of the term of the 
tenant. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
suppose any arbitrator, if he saw there 

yas a prospective increase of value in 21 
years, would throw the tenant out of 
account ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 
tenant could not build on the land, and 
therefore was not interested in the pro- 
spective value of the land. But the 
landlord had an interest in the building 
valne of the land, and the Government 
would preclude him from enjoying for 
seven years any increased value that 
might attach to the land as building land. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that although 
the tenant could not build he could enjoy 
or let the land. The land might be 
rented at, say, £2 per acre, but before the 
end of the term it might become much 
more valuable, and the tenant might let 
it for £3, £4, or £5. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
ing ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: Not for building. 
He wished to point out that it was the 
present practice for the arbitrator to take 
into account prospective value in cases 
in which they were dealing with termin- 
able interest. He could as well value 
what the land would be worth per 
annum at a future date as he could esti- 
mate what the land would be worth in 
fee at a future date. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : He has no power 
to fix the rent now. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he had to give 
compensation, which was not to be 
measured by the immediate annual value 
of the land to the tenant, for he was 
bound to take into account the prospec- 
tive value during the rest of the term. 
A landlord could not build on improving 
land so long as there was a tenant's in- 
terest in it. 

Sir J. GORST said, the House seemed 
to be falling into a highly technical legal 
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argument, and he was afraid that, not 
being any longer a “learned” Member, 
he was scarcely qualified to follow such 
an accomplished lawyer as the Solicitor 
General. But he should like to point 
out how entirely wrong the view of the 
Solicitor General was to the practical 
mind. There was no analogy whatever 
between the two cases. The case the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Wight had endeavoured to 
put was that of an owner whose land was 
improving, and who through having it 
taken from him compulsorily for 14 
years lost seven, eight, or nine years’ 
prospective value. The Solicitor General 
had admitted that the owner ought to be 
compensated for this, but he said that 
the arbitrator was accustomed to value 
& prospective increase in value in the in- 
terest of a leaseholder. Nothing of the 
kind. A tenant could not enjoy a pro- 
spective value. A tenant who hired land 
to make a cabbage garden did not find it 
any the more valuable to him because 
at the end of 14 years it could be let on 
building lease. The land was of a cer- 
tain value to him for growing cabbages 
or keeping acow. Therefore, the case the 
Solicitor General had put before them 
had nothing to do with. the case the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Wight had tried to impress 
on Her Majesty’s Government. It 
seemed to him that the Government 
were playing with the House in this 
matter, for when a bona fide attempt was 
made to point out a defect in the Bill in 
respect of the compensation which the 
Government themselves deemed to be 
equitable, instead of either accepting the 
Amendment proposed or suggesting some 
other which would carry out their own 
honourable intentions, the Government 
put up the Solicitor General to obfuscate 
the House by stating a case which had 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he could not allow the challenge of 
the right hon. Gentleman to pass un- 
answered. It seemed to him that hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen wanted to 
compensate the owners two or three times 
over. What occurred to him as a common- 
sense man and not a lawyer was that 
prospective value of the land would be 
given to it mainly by the fact that it was 
taken compulsorily by the Parish Council, 
just as often was the case where land 
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was now taken compulsorily by a Rail- 
way Company. At the end of 14 years 
the land, which had acquired an addi- 
tional value, would go, not to the person 
who hired it, but to the owner, and the 
proposal was to tax the hirer pro- 
spectively on that value, and then to give 
the whole value to the owner afterwards. 
*Mr. W. LONG said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had failed, 
just as much as the Solicitor General had 
done, to appreciate the position which the 
Opposition had taken up. The hon. 
Gentleman’s experience was different 
from that of many, if he thought that 
the devotion of a particular piece of land 
to a certain purpose for a _ certain 
number of years would leave it at 
the end of the term in a more 
valuable condition than at its beginning. 
How the hon. Gentleman could suppose 
that the landowner was going to get a 
greater value for his land because it was 
taken by the Parish Council he (Mr. W. 
Long) could not understand. Both the 
hon. Gentleman and the Solicitor General 
seemed to think that the object of the 
Amendment was to give the owner of 
the land a greater value for it than he 
was entitled to receive. The object was 
really exactly the opposite. Unless 
the House introduced into the Bill some 
provision of the kind, they would find 
that in the neighbourhood of growing 
towns and small villages it would be 
practically impossible to bring the 
measure into effect. The Amendment 
would provide the means of securing 
land without incurring the opposition of 
tbe landowner on the ground that he was 
not going to receive the value of his 
land. In the neighbourhood of growing 
towns and the larger villages land had a 
value which might be described as a 
prospective value. It was impossible to 
describe it as building land at the 
moment, though it would become build- 
ing land in five or 10 years. This land 
was to be taken from the owuer against 
his will, and to be devoted to a purpose 
which the owner possibly thought some 
other land ought to be used for. The 
owner was thus to be deprived of the 
right of standing by his land and await- 
ing the prospective value. He did not 
say that/the Amendment was in the very 
best possible form, but he affirmed that 
unless some provision were adopted 
which would enable Parish Councils and 
arbitrators to deal with such land as he 
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had described it would be found that an 
insuperable obstacle would have been 
placed in the way of the Parish Councils. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to think 
that it was absolutely impossible for the 
House of Lords or for Members of the 
Opposition to make any proposal with 
regard to the acquisition of land without 
desiring to add to the value of their 
own property. They would not like it 
if the Opposition were constantly accusing 
them of endeavouring by their votes to 
serve their own private ends, and to fill 
their own pockets. Instead of support- 
ing this Amendment with the object of 
adding to the value of land, the Opposi- 
tion spoke in favour of it because they 
believed it to be just, and because they 
believed it would provide a practical way 
of dealing with the difficulties that would 
arise. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, N.W.) 
said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had remarked that he would be extremely 
glad if he could deal with the Death 
Duties on the same lines as were laid 
down in the Amendment with reference 
to the value of land. As a matter of fact, 
the Death Duties were charged upon the 
same principle as was adopted in the 
Amendment. In that very year he (Mr. 
Johnstone) had paid Succession Duty 
upon land which had at the present time 
no value and no rental, and which, to his 
certain knowledge, had paid nothing for 
12 years and more. The Death Duties 
had been assessed by taking the present 
value—and no doubt considering the 
prospective value too, as there was no 
present return—and charging 3 per cent. 
on the amount. That was a solid argu- 
ment for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If he had been overcharged he should be 
extremely glad to have the right hon. 
Gentleman’s cheque by to-morrow’s post, 
and he should be prepared to hand to the 
right hon. Gentleman the letter from the 
Inland Revenue Department in which it 
was stated that he had been charged in 
accordance with the practice invariably 
adopted. If this were the practice, why 
should not Parliament adopt it now when 
there was a good and sound reason for it ? 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, the discussion had proved that, as 
he had said all along, this clause would 
be absolutely useless. He did not 
believe that the labourers in rural 
parishes would ever pay to Parish 
Councils the rent they would have to pay 
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under the circumstances of this clause 

when they could get land very much 

cheaper from the landowners themselves. 

The House was now dealing with a par- 

ticular kind of land—land which had a pro- 

spective value—and which it would be an 

injustice alike to the labourers and to the 

landlord to use for allotment purposes. 

It was utterly impossible, with justice to 

the landlord, that such land could be ob- 

tained at a price which the allotment- 

holder could afford to pay. Therefore, he 

said this sort of land was entirely and 

absolutely out of the market, and ought. 
not to be taken for the purpose. He 
thought it would be the best course to 
leave it to thearbitrator to decide what per- 

centage should be paid. Thirty-three years” 
purchase was too much for agricultural 
land, whilst 33 years’ purchase of the pre- 
sent value of prospective building land 
was a great deal too little. Land might 
be let now for 24s. anacre which, after 
a certain amount had been spent upon 
the making of roads, might be worth in 
a short time £30 an acre. He would 
much prefer to omit the sub-section and 
to leave it to the arbitrator to decide the 
question. 

CotoneL KEN YON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) remarked, that 
besides the land, which had an acknow- 
ledged building value, there was land 
which was on the debateable line— 
land which was not yet generally 
recognised as having the value of 
future building land, but which was 
regarded by its owner as having that 
value. Supposing there was a real need 
for allotments upon land of this character 
round a town in a popular hunting 
country, which people were in the habit 
of visiting for the purpose of enjoying 
that sport, which he hoped was going to- 
last for many a hundred years yet in this. 
country. For the purpose of reconciling 
the view of the owner of the land on the 
one side and the assertion of the would- 
be allotment-holder on the other, some 
fair and square method of arriving at @ 
decision was necessary. The Lords’ 
Amendment would, he thought, enable 
land to be provided under such circum- 
stances as these on reasonably fair terms, 
He did not think that any Member on 
the Opposition side of the House pledged 
himself to the Amendment as being the 
best means of achieving the result aimed 
at, but the contention was that something 
of the kind was needed. The Opposition 
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were anxious that this kind of land 
should be available for allotments, and, 
at the same time, they were particularly 
desirous of avoiding litigation and the 
exercise of compulsion. If some such 
provision as that contained in the Amend- 
ment were adopted, recourse to compul- 
sory legislation would be unnecessary. 
He hoped that the question would be left 
to the impartial consideration of the 
House, and that common sense would be 
allowed to have fair play. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think that 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) has given 
the proper answer to this proposal— 
namely, that land of this description will 
not be taken, ought not to be taken, and 
cannot be taken. I wish to ask the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), who, I am bound to say, has 
shown remarkable fairness in dealing 
with this question, to test this provision 
by reference to the clause for the com- 
pulsory purchase of land. If it were 
proposed to purchase for allotments a 
piece of land which has this prospective 
value—land which is expected sooner or 
later to have a building value—would 


not the arbitrator in fixing the price take 
into account the prospective value and 
say, “ This land, although it lets to-day 
for £1 an acre, will in four or five years 
have a building value of, say, £100 an 


acre”? [Opposition cheers.| That is 
admitted. I say, then, that the same 
machinery and the same power by which 
the arbitrator would add the prospective 
to the actual value for the purpose of 
purchase he would be bound to use for 
the purpose of letting. That was the 
argument of the Solicitor General (Sir 
J. Rigby) in reply to the point put by 
the Leader of the Opposition. If I 
understood the argument of the Leader 
of the Opposition it was that the equity 
was admitted in cases of purchase, but 
that we were not familiar with a method 
of dealing with the question in cases of 
letting. The Solicitor General’s answer 
was that we were familiar with a way of 
dealing with it in cases of letting. He 
did not put a case on all fours with this, 
but dealt with the principle. Everybody 
has given up this Amendment as it 
stands. [Opposition cries of “No!”] 
Well, just observe what the Amend- 
ment is. The arbitrator is to 
fix the selling value, and _ there 
is not a word in the Amendment about 
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the prospective value. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has talked 
about debateable land respecting which 
the owner thinks one thing and the 
general public thinks another. I think 
the Amendment would open the door to 
an endless system of litigation, and would 
complicate matters to a great extent. The 
landlord would say, “ My price for this 
land is practically 3 per cent. upon its 
prospective selling value, and that is the 
rent which I expect the Council to pay 
for 14 years.” You would, therefore, be 
practically creating a ground-rent of a 
number of years’ duration. I do not 
think it is putting the Government in a 
fair position for gentlemen opposite to 
say, “This is an Amendment which we 
do not like, but we think you ought to 
provide for what the Amendment aims at 
and introduce a fresh Amendment in 
another place.” We can only deal with 
that which the other place sends down to 
us, and we say that the Amendment would 
not do what you want it to do, because 
it would complicate the present proceed- 
ings and add to the cost. The real and 
true answer to the supporters of the 
principle of the Amendment is that no 
Parish Council would take land of this 
character. [An hon. Member: It is 
taken.] They could not afford to take it 
if they paid a rent based upon its full 
value. If they do take it they pay only 
a nominal rent for it. I admit the full 
equity of the case. I admit that we are 
not entitled to put the owner of such 
land at any disadvantage. The Council 
must not pay one penny more than they 
ought to pay, or the landlord receive one 
penny less than he ought to receive. I 
do not think a Parish Council can afford 
to take building land for the purpose of 
allotments. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I think 
that this discussion has had at all events 
one valuable result, in having produced a 
complete admission from the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that in 
considering this question of the amount 
of rent to be paid for hired land an 
arbitrator is bound to take into considera- 
tion not only the actual but also the pro- 
spective value of the land. If that be 
so, why, in this clausey when the arbi- 
trator is directed to take into con- 
sideration various points, is he not 
directed to take into consideration 
the prospective value of the land ? 
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I believe that the origin of this hiring 
clause has been solely this: that in the 
minds of those who advocated it there was 
a fear that the prospective value of the 
land was not to be considered in any 
way. It is perfectly obvious, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby has pointed out, and as 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill has himself admitted, that if you 
once allow the arbitrator to enter upon 
consideration® of this kind, this clause 
will become absolutely valueless in all 
the growing small towns and larger 
villages of the country. You might just 
as well in places of that kind exercise 
the compulsory purehase powers at once; 
you will not save a single penny to the 
Parish Council by allowing it to attempt 
to put in force the hiring powers. The 
land has now to be taken at a price 
almost prohibitive. The right hon. 
Gentleman has admitted that it must 
be so. Then what is the use of a 
hiring clause at all? It may be of use 
in some of the rural villages where it is 
difficult to obtain land under the present 
law, but in the growing towns and 
villages where a great demand for 
allotments now exists, if it exists at all, 
it will prove just as difficult to obtain 
allotments in the future as it is difficult 
at present. If the arbitrator is bound to 
take the equities into consideration the 
result will be that the allotment holders 
will have to be charged a rent which it 
will be impossible for them to pay. 

Sir J. JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street) said, he had the honour to re- 
presenta district in which there were many 
large villages and in which land was 
of great value for building purposes, 
and he was satisfied that if they were 
only to have allotments by means of 
purchase the price would be tixed at such 
a figure as to render it quite impossible 
to acquire the land. He had in his 
mind’s eye at the moment a village in 
which land could only be purchased at 
the rate of £600 per acre. There was 
abundance of land to be hired for agri- 
cultural purposes at about £2 per acre ; 
but ifthe Amendment of the House of 
Lords were accepted, and the actual value 
of the land was to be fixed at its value 
for allotment purposes, then the rent 
instead of being £2 per acre would rise 
to £18 per acre—that representing 3 per 
cent. on the purchase value. He could 
not see why the allotment holders should 
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be placed in a less advantageous position 
than ordinary farmers. Sub-section (e.), 
after recounting what the arbitrator 
should do, provided that he should takeinto 
consideration any other matters incidental 
to the taking of the land by the Parish 
Council, and in his view that comprised 
the prospective value of the land. Under 
the circumstances, he thought the House 
would commit a great injustice if it did 
not protest against this Amendment of 
the Lords. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, the Amendment seemed to him 
to place the agricultural labourer at a 
disadvantage without conferring any 
commensurate benefit on the landlord. It 
would, in fact, put an almost prohibitive 
price upon the land for allotments, and at 
the same time it would stereotype the 
value of the land as building land for 14 
or 21 years, thereby preventing the land- 
lord reaping the benefit of any increase in 
value during the lease, and prejudicially 
affect the speculative value of the rever- 
sion. He could not see the object of 
the Amendment for any practical pur- 
pose, and therefore, so far as he was 
concerned, he hoped that the House 
would disagree with it. 


Question put. 


The 118; 


divided :—Ayes 
Noes 212,—(Division List, No. 442.) 

Sub-section 5 of the Lords Amend- 
ment was as follows :— 


House 


“The award of the arbitrator or a copy 
thereof, together with a Report signed by him as 
to the condition of the land taken by the 
Parish Council, shall be deposited and preserved 
with the public books, writings, and papers of 
the parish, and the owner for the time being of 
the land shall at all reasonable times be at 
liberty to inspect the same and to take copies 
thereof. 

“Where any compensation is payable unde? 
‘The Agricultural Holdings Act,’ 1883, or other- 
wise, by the landlord to the tenant of any land 
on the determination of his tenancy, and such 
determination has arisen by reason of the land 
being taken compulsorily by a Parish Council 
under this section, the amount of such com- 
pensation shall be taken into account in deter- 
mining the amount of compensation to be paid 
to the tenant by the Parish Council, and the 
landlord shall not be liable for payment of any 
such compensation as aforesaid.” 

Sr W. HARCOURT: As to this 
Amendment, the Government agree with 
that part which refers to the custody of 
documents ; but disagree with that part 
which refers to compensation. The 
right hon. Member for Sleaford, who is 
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the author of the Amendment, has, I 
believe, placed it on the Paper under 
a misconception. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks that where compensation 
to the tenant under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act is payable by the landlord 
in the ordinary course, that compensa- 
tion will be still payable even though 
the land has been taken compulsorily. 
Such is not the case, I am advised. Ifa 


Public Body takes land upon which com- 
pensation is due, either to the tenant or 
to the landowner, that compensation 
must be paid by the body taking the 
land. Therefore, the words inserted by 
the Lords are unnecessary. 


Amendment proposed to the Amend- 
ment, 

To leave out from the words “ copies thereof,” 
to the end of the Amendment.—(Sir W. 
Harcourt.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand pa ( of the 
Amendment.” 


Srr R. WEBSTER said, he was 
rather surprised at the view to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
expression. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated he was assured that the clause was 
unnecessary, but he thought he could 
satisfy him that there was reasonable 
doubt as to the necessity for the words. 
Let them take the case of a farm held 
on a 21 years’ lease, with 10 or 11 years 
still to run. Under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act the tenant was entitled at 
the termination of his tenancy to com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements. 
That was as much part of the contract 
as if it had been written out in the agree- 
ment. Then this Act came into force, 
not by reason of any action of the land- 
lord, and a part of the farm was taken by 
the Parish Council for allotment pur- 
poses. In the Bill there was the direc- 
tion that the compensation to be paid for 
land taken was to be adjusted, as far as 
possible, by the rent of the remainder of 
the land left in the tenant’s hands. With 
all deference to the opinion quoted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
seemed to him to be open to very great 
question whether the tenant would not 
have a claim against the landlord in 
respect of the alterations which were 
made in the contract by the Act of 
Parliament. The words of the Lords’ 
Amendment merely made clear that 
which the Government wished to be 
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effected—namely, that the Parish Council 
should become the debtor, and the land- 
lord should go free. Then, why not let 
them stand ? There was another case 
which was very likely to occur. Sup- 
posing the tenant of a farm of 40 acres 
had all his meadow land taken and had 
only arable land left, so that he felt 
obliged to terminate his tenancy, because 
he could not longer carry it on with 
profit. The landlord would then have to 
meet a claim for compensation under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act in regard to 
the portion of the farm not taken by the 
Council. Hon. Members who had 
had any experience in connection 
with small holdings would know 
that such cases were likely to arise. 
The matter should be made plain in the 
Bill, and unless some satisfactory answer 
was given they should ask tbat this 
Amendment should be upheld. 

Sir J. RIGBY : Similar cases to that 
put by my hon. and learned Friend arise 
day by day and year by year, and yet I 
am certain it is impossible to point to one 
case where even a doubt has been sug- 
gested about the matter. This Bill when 
it became an Act said that the landlord 
and the tenant must both give up a 
portion of land, with no choice in the 
matter at all, and the suggestion made 
for the first time is that on the deter- 
mination of the tenancy, not by the 
terms of the agreement between land- 
lord and tenant, but by the over-riding 
force of an Act of Parliament, the land- 
lord will be placed in a worse position 
because of the Act of Parliament. The 
duty of the arbitrator under this Bill is 
to arrange matters between the three 
parties—the landlord, the tenant, and 
the Parish Council—wishing to hire 
land. He has to place them all in a 
proper equitable position, and if he intro- 
duced clauses of the kind suggested I 
am confident we would be doing harm 
to interests we intend to serve. The 
Bill does not specifically mention every 
case in which compensation ought to be 
paid. A great deal—the main part—is 
left to the existing law, and nothing can 
be more dangerous than to introduce a 
clause pointing to a particular class of 
compensation, because the result will be 
to raise difficulties and doubts much 
greater than can be suggested now. 
Who ever heard of a landlord being 
obliged, because a railway came and took 
his. tenant’s land, to pay a much larger 
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sum to the tenant than he would have had 
to pay at a subsequent time if the railway 
had never come there, by reasou of a 
transaction forced upon him by an Act of 
Parliament. The word “ determination” 
was used in two meanings—the end of 
the contractual relationship, and the over- 
riding Act of the Legislature. I venture 
to submit that the Bill as it stands, in- 
dependently of the Lords’ Amendment, 
provided for all the cases that can arise. 
The idea that the landlord is to pay in the 
circumstances suggested is grotesque. 
It is not the landlord who has brought 
about this state of things ; it is the Parish 
Council, and that is to be taken into 
account between them and the landlord, 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I do not know how 
it is, but I must confess that I have never 
been able fully to understand the legal 
arguments of the Solicitor General from 
the first occasion on which he addressed 
his arguments to us and during the 
passage of the Bill through Committee 
up to thé period when he informed the 
House that it was a most difficult matter 
to deal with, and must be altered and 
amended in another place. We are now 
told that this Amendment is unnecessary 
altogether. If that had been clearly 
established I should not press the point 
further. We are all agreed, I under- 
stand, that it is not fair to call on the 
landlord, or to subject the landlord to any 
liability whatever for compensation for 
improvements iu respect of land which 
has been taken compulsorily by the Parish 
Council. If that point were perfectly 
clear there would be an end to the 
matter; but we have one legal luminary on 
one side of the House who took one view, 
while another eminent lawyer on the 
other side of the House took an exactly 
Opposite view ; and, therefore, there was, 
at all events, room for doubt upon the 
subject. Under the circumstances, I do 
not think it is too much for the Govern- 
ment to clear the doubt up once for all 
by accepting the Amendment which 
stands on the Paper, and in regard to 
which there can be no possibility of dis- 
pute. That Amendment lays down very 
distinctly that where the compensation 
becomes payable to a tenant who is dis- 
possessel in virtue of the action of the 
Parish Council for improvements under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, it shall be 
paid by the Parish Council, and shall 
not be paid by the landlord. That is 
the whole point at issue between us. 
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Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 150; 
Noes 207.—(Division List, No. 443.) 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment, in line 37, after the word 
(“landlord,”) to insert (“and (d) shall 
not permit sub-letting or sub-division ”), 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Sir J. RIGBY : I am afraid we must 
ask the House to disagree with the Lords’ 
proposal, the addition being, in our view, 
either superfluous or wrong. I do not 
believe that under this Bill there would 
be any substantial or important difference 
in regard to the tenure in allotments, the 
condition of the tenure having been 
already settled by Parliament in the Act 
of 1887. Sub-letting is already provided 
for by Sub-section 4 of the clause under 
discussion, and if there was any substantial 
difference between sub-letting and sub- 
division it would be in regard to a par- 
ticular class of allotments, where the 
tenant would hold his land under the 
Act of 1887. We have, no doubt, 
altered the law in some respects, but 
that has been done in order to adapt the 
provisions for compulsory purchase of 
land to cases of compulsory hiring. 
There can, however, be no reason why 
allotments under the one Act should be 
sub-divided, and allotments under the 
other measure should not be sub-divided. 
You cannot sub-let, because you create a 
tenancy to yourself, and you who ought 
to be a tenant of the Parish Council 
would really be a go-between, though 
you are the responsible man for the cul- 
tivation of the land. But if a plot of 
four acres were sub-divided into two lots 
of two acres each and niade over by 
downright assignment, the person to 
whom the land was made over would be- 
come the immediate tenant of the Parish 
Council, just as if there had originally 
been two lots instead of one. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That this 
House doth disagree with the Lords in the 
said Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, in page 12, line 2, to 
leave out from the word “hiring,” to end 
of sub-section, and insert “a single 
arbitrator who shall,” the next Amend- 
ment, read a second time. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : We propose to 


agree to this Amendment. I think it is 
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a decided improvement upon the clause as 
it stood in the Bill. That clause was 
introduced at the instance of gentlemen 
opposite, who contended that in the deter- 
mination of any tenancy created by com- 
pulsory hiring the landlord should not be 
required to pay compensation for im- 
provements. That was entirely a one- 
sided arrangement. The hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire (Mr. Channing) 
consequently proposed an Amendment 
corresponding with that which is now 
before us, and which was introduced on 
the Motion of Lord Jersey in the House 
of Lords. I did not think it right in conse- 
quence of what was called the “ compro- 
mise” toaccept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire, but as it 
has been put into the Bill I am now at 
liberty to say that I think it is a per- 
fectly fair arrangement as between the 
parties. I have consulted many ct my 
friends who represent agricultural con- 
stituencies, and I know that they regard 
it as a much more equitable arrangement 
than that which was in the Bill when it 
went up to the House of Lords. The 
Amendment provides that if the land has 
improved when it is returned to the land- 
lord he will pay for the improvement, 
whilst, if it has decreased in value, the 
Parish Council will pay him compensa- 
tion. 


Local Government 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Sir 
W. Harcourt.) 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: I do not rise to 
oppose the Amendment for a moment, 
but I think I am entitled to point out, 
especially after the observations of the 
rigbt hon. Gentleman, that the Amend- 
ment which is now on the Paper is not 
by any means the Amendment which he 
tells us he desired on a former occasion 
to accept. This Amendment provides 
that the compensation shall be paid 
by the landlord in accordance with 
the provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman will remember that one 
of the most important provisions of that 
Act is that the land must have been 
improved with the assent of the landlord. 
We hold that it would be most unfair 
that land should be compulsorily hired 
from a landlord, that improvements of 
every sort or kind should be made upon 
it with regard to which he would have 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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no voice, and that then, when the land is 
returned to him, he should be called upon 
to pay compensation for such improve- 
ments. The Amendment is different in 
this respect, and I think I am entitled to 
point this out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I must also observe upon the 
extraordinary difference between the 
readiness of the Government to lay 
down in black and white that compensa- 
tion should be paid by the landlord and 
their attitude on the last Amendment, 
when they absolutely declined to make it 
clear in black and white that compensa- 
tion should be paid by the Parish 
Council. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment, in line 12, leave out from 
“nothing” to “or” in line 15, and 
insert— 

“No hiring of land compulsorily under this 
Act shall be deemed to include any minerals 
under such land or any surface minerals or any 
rights with respect thereto, or the right to take 
or carry away any gravel, sand, or clay,” 
the next Amendment, read a second time. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he thought this 
Amendment had been inserted under a 
misapprehension, as there was already in 
the clause a provision respecting mines 
and minerals. <A hiring must be for a 
term of years, and no hiring of land for a 
term of years included minerals. If an 
ordinary tenant of a piece of land were 
to dig down below the surface for minerals 
he would be committing waste. The 
term “surface minerals ” might have been 
used before, but it was not a generally 
accepted term, and it might lead to some 
misapprehension. Minerals” was @ 
very wide term indeed, including a great 
number of clays, and such like substances, 
which, if found on the surface, would be 
surface minerals, whilst “rights with 
respect thereto” would prevent the 
digging up of the land. If a man had no 
right to the surface minerals he would 
have no right to the surface at all. 
[Laughter.| No doubt it appeared 
rather ridiculous. A great deal had been 
said about the drafting of the clauses of 
this Bill, but he thought that, whatever 
just criticism might have been applied to 
the Lill as it left the Commons, in the 
other House they were not much more 
successful. The words— 

“the right to take or carry away any gravel 
sand, or clay,” 

might perhaps with a little modification 
be useful. No one suggested that an 
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ordinary agricultural tenant had a right 
to dig for gravel, sand or clay. In law 
he had simply got possession of the land 
with the right to cultivate it, but in that 
cultivation he would have certain rights 
with regard to the gravel, and certainly 
with regard to the sand or clay. 
Although he could not carry away clay 
he ought to be able to dig it and to 
spread it over the surface of the ground. 
The Amendment, however, as a whole, 
seemed to have been inserted at random. 
It was absolutely unnecessary to provide 
that the tenant must not dig for minerals, 
or to provide that he had no right to the 
surface minerals. No one supposed that 
a tenant for a term of years could carry 
away brick earth from his holding and 
make bricks of it, but as regarded agri- 
cultural purposes it was clear that he 
had a right to dig it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” —(Sir J. Rigby.) 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the learned 
Solicitor General had lashed himself into 
fury over this Amendment, which he 
said the Lords had inserted at random. 
It was astonishing to find that part of 
the Amendment was at one time in the 
Bill, and ought to be in the Bill, although 
the Government had not moved to rein- 
sert it. As the clause was sent up to the 
other House it contained the words— 


“Nothing in this section shall authorise the 
compulsory hiring of any mines and minerals.” 


Sir J. RIGBY: I understood that 
those words were to be restored. I 
pointed out that there might be a 
need for these words, because “ land” 
might include mines and minerals. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said he, of course, 
accepted the learned Gentleman’s state- 
ment, but he was afraid that this ob- 
servation had been driven from his 
memory in consequence of the very re- 
markable utterances which had followed 
it. Did the learned Solicitor General 
forget that the land was not going to be 
let by the landlord directly to the allot- 
ment tenants, but was to be let to the 
Local Authority, who would sub-let ? The 
Solicitor General said that an agricul- 
tural tenant never got rights over 
minerals, or clay, or gravel, or things of 
that kind. But how many thousands of 
agricultural agreements there were which 
were signed every year in which there 
was an express reservation of clay, gravel 
and minerals. So far from no one think- 
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ing of an agricultural tenant having 
a right to minerals, it was the ordinary 
practice of skilled agents and solicitors 
to insert in agreements between land- 
lords and tenants a reservation of the 
minerals. T'o say that such a reservation 
was utterly unnecessary,and to endeavour 
to pour contempt on people who had in- 
serted a clause without having the Go- 
vernment draftsman behind them, was 
not to treat the Amendment fairly. The 
Solicitor General seemed to have for- 
gotten that there were such things as 
surface gravel and -china clay, which 
might lie on the surface. These were 
“land” in every sense of the word. 
It had been decided that they passed to 
the persons who bought the surface for 
such purposes as the making of railways. 
Accordingly, if there was to be any pro- 
tection of the landlord’s right it was 
absolutely necessary that some such 
Amendment should be inserted. As to 
the Solicitor General's observations 
about gravel, sand or clay, it had never 
been supposed by lawyer or layman that 
ploughing up a field was carrying away 
sand or clay. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he had not stated 
that it was. He had referred to the 
words “any rights with respect thereto.” 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, those words 
referred to the minerals and not to the 
gravel, sand, or clay. The enthusiasm 
of an attack upon the Upper House had 
carried the hon. and learned Gentleman 
completely away. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and he were to walk out into the 
Lobby, it would not take them two seconds 
to agree upon the form of words which 
should be adopted. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to forget altogether 
that the Government had power to amend 
the Lords’ Amendments. He would with 
great respect suggest to the Solicitor 
General that, instead of lashing himself 
into that fury which did not do him 
justice or show him in his best light to 
the House of Commons, he should con- 
sider whether a little alteration of the 
words of the Amendment would not make 
a distinct improvement in the clause. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman thought 
that the Amendment as it stood would 
prevent ploughing and digging, there 
was no reason why the words “or any 
rights with respect thereto” should not 
be omitted. The substance of the 
Amendment ought most certainly to be 
adopted. 

2E 
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- Sm W. HARCOURT: I think the 
House must be edified by the zeal which 
eminent lawyers on both sides bring to 
the consideration of the questions of law 
arising on this Bill. The two hon. and 
learned Gentlemen who have just been 
in conflict were like two theologians 
engaged in the discussion of questions of 
dogmatic theology. I must entirely 
agree with the Solicitor General, and 
disagree with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber opposite, in thinking that in an ordi- 
nary tenancy from year toyear the tenant 
has no right, even if you have no special 
clause, to take the minerals away. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I should be glad 
if the right hon. Gentleman would 
kindly not put into my mouth an obser- 
vation I never made. The observation I 
made was that it was the common and 
ordinary, nay, the universal practice, to 
insert such protective clauses in tenants’ 
agreements. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: Well, soli- 
citors have a very ordinary practice of 
putting into their deeds a great deal 
which is superfluous. Everyone knows 
that an ordinary agricultural tenancy 
carries with it no claim to the minerals. 
No lawyer can dispute the proposition 
that no right to minerals is given by an 
agricultural tenancy. The only question 
is, which is the best form of words to 
adopt. We think that the words “ or 
any surface minerals” would be too 
strong. Ifthe hon. and learned Member 
opposite thinks it worth while to put 
into the clause a provision that no gravel, 
sand, or clay shall be carried away, I 
have no objection to that. If, like some 
country solicitor, he thinks it necessary 
to make the ordinary Common Law of 
England more clear than it is already 
on that point, I shall not object, although 
I think such a provision totally unneces- 
sary. In that case we will disagree with 
the Lords’ Amendment, but add at the 
end of the clause 
“but no tenant shall have a right to carry 
away gravel, sand, or clay.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As a point 
of Order, I would suggest that that is a 
procedure which we ought not to take. 
We must amend the Lords’ Amendment, 
and then assent to it. I would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he 
ought to insert the word “sell” as well 
as the words “ carry away.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Clerks 
at the Table state that the proper form 
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would be to agree to the Lords’ Amend- 
ment, and afterwards move to amend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment.” 

Sm R. WEBSTER thought a con- 
venient way would be—while he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman agreed 
to restore the two first lines—for the 
Amendment then to read— 

“Nothing in this section shall authorise the 
compulsory hiring of any mines or minerals, or 
confer any right to sell, take or carry away any 
gravel, sand, or clay.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We had 
better stick to the original words—[Sir 
R. Wesster: I read them]—and add 
these words. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he really 
thought if they were to put in words 
they should have some that were sensible, 
and the words of the Amendment were 
those put into every agreement that 
existed where reservations were made, 
therefore they wanted more than the 
words “carried away.” They wanted 
the words “sell or take,” or “take and 
carry away,” but clearly the word 
“ take ” must be in. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not 
worth while spending too much time 
over this, but I would remind the House, 
and above all the learned Solicitor 
General, that the real author of these 
words against which the Government are 
making this protest was their own Lord 
Chancellor, who suggested them in the 
House of Lords as an Amendment to 
Lord Denbigh’s, whose only desire was 
to make clear the policy which he sup- 
posed the Government had already laid 
down, and the suggested Amendment by 
the Lord Chancellor was accepted by his 
own colleagues as a distinct improvement 
of the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Lords Amendment disagreed with. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman moves to insert at the end of 
Sub-section 9 ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: After the 
word “ minerals.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

After the word “minerals,” to insert the 
words, “or confer any right to take, sell, or 
carry away any gravel, sand, or clay.” 

Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
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Amendment, in line 17, after (“1892”) 
insert— 

“Tf the land hired under this seetion shall at 
any time during the tenancy thereof by the 
Parish Council be shown to the satisfaction of 
the County Council to be required by the land- 
lord for the purpose of working and getting the 
mines, minerals, or surface minerals thereunder, 
or for any road or work to be used in connection 
with such working or getting, it shall be lawful 
for the l&ndlord of such land to resume 

ion thereof upon giving to the Parish 
Council 12 calendar months’ previous notice in 
writing of his intention so to do, and upon such 
resumption the landlord shall pay to the Parish 
Council and to the allotment holders of the 
land for the time being such sum by way of 
compensation for the loss of such land for the 
purposes of allotments as may be agreed upon 
by the landlord and the Parish Council, or in 
default of such agreement, as may be awarded 
by a single arbitrator, to be appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 3 of 
the Allotments Act, 1887, and the provisions of 
that section shall apply to such arbitrator. 
The word ‘landlord’ in this sub-section means 
the person for the time being entitled to receive 
the rent of the land hired by the Parish 
Council,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: This is the 
last Amendment on this clause, and I am 
glad to say I am able toagree, as it seems 
to me a reasonable Amendment. The 
object is, that if the County Council is 
satisfied that if it was necessary in 
respect of land taken, land which may 
possess the value of « coal mine, and be 
to the benefit of the district that the 
minerals should be worked, there should 
be a power of resuming the land for 
such a purpose, the Parish Council being 
indemnified for the loss of the land—and, 
of course, the Parish Council taking 
other land for allotments. I propose, 
therefore, that we agree to the Amend- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House doth agree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


The following Lords’ Amendments 
were agreed to :— 

Line 19, after (“this”) insert (“and the 
preceding”). 

Line 21, leave out (“expense or liability”) 
and insert (“expenses or liabilities”). 

Amendment, in line 34, leave out from 
(“ Act”) to the end of the sub-section, 
and insert— 

(* Where there is a Parish Council that 
Council shall pay the said expenses of the 
parish meeting of the parish, and for the pur- 
pose of obtaining payment of such expenses the 
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Parish Council. and where there is no Parish 
Council the chairman of the parish meeting, 
shall have the same powers as a Boarl of 
Guardians have for the purpose of obtaining 
contributions to their common fund, and any 
order made for that purpose shall be in the 
prescribed form,” 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Mr. Speaker, 
this is a very serious Amendment that 
has been made in the House of Lords, on 
which I would like toask your judgment 
with reference to the privileges of this 
Honse. As this clause left this House, 
the House made provision that the ex- 
penses of the parish meeting and the 
Parish Council should be defrayed out of 
the poor rate. The House of Lords has 
altered that, and if this clause were 
proceeded with, I should have some 
difficulty in ascertaining in what manner 
the rate proposed in it was to be raised 
and levied ;,but I venture to submit to 
you, as the guardian of the privileges of 
this House, that by the practice and 
usage of this House, I might almost say 
for centuries, but certainly in recent 
years, the Lords are excluded not only 
from the power of initiating or amending 
Bills dealing with public expenditure or 
revenue, but also from initiating enact- 
ments which would create a charge upon 
the people by the imposition of local and 
other rates, or which deal with the ad- 
ministration or employment of those 
charges. Therefore, it has been laid 
down by Sir Erskine May in his work on 
Parliamentary Practice, and in the last 
edition, edited by Sir Reginald Palgrave, 
that— 

“ The Lords may not amend the provisions in 

the Bill which they receive from the Commons 
dealing with the above-mentioned subjects, so 
as to alter, whether by increase or reduction, 
the amount of a rate or charge, its duration, 
mode of assessment, levy, collection, appro- 
priation, or management ; or the persons who 
pay, receive, manage, or control it; or the limits 
within which it is leviable.” 
The present Amendment, I venture to 
submit, violates that principle. It raises 
a new tax; it deals with the way in 
which it will be levied ; and it also deals 
with the question of compounding local 
rates. With all three questions, I sub- 
mit, itis a breach of the Privileges of 
this House for the House of Lords to 
interfere in any way. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As the right hon, 
Gentleman has appealed to me it is my 
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duty to say that I think in this case there 
is an infringement of the Privileges: of 
this House. This and the subsequent 
Amendments, the three taken together, 
create a new rate, alter the levy and 
collection of the rate, and interfere with 
the question of distribution of the 
rate between the owner and occupier. 
On all of those grounds I think an in- 
fringement of the Privileges of this 
House has been committed. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman not risen, I should, 
being as he has said the guardian of the 
Privileges of this House, have asked the 
House to pass them over as an infringe- 
ment of the Privileges of this House. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Do I move to 
disagree or merely to pass it over ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Move to disagree. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Then I move, 
Sir. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House doth disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment,” put, and agreed 
to. 
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The following Lords Amendments 
were disagreed to :— 

Line 8, after (“« Acts”) jnsert : “ (6.) The said 
rate shall be paid directly by the occupier, and 
in respect to it the provisions of the Poor Rate 
Assessment and Collection Act, 1869, Sections 
3 and 4 shall not apply.” 

After (“Clause 12”) insert (“Clause A”): 
“(A.) No Order under Section 4 of the Poor Rate 
Assessment and Collection Act, 1869, shall be 
made by a Parish Council or parish meeting 
after the passing of this Act.” 

The following Lords Amendments 
were agreed to :— 

Line 23, after (“ Allotments,”’) insert (“ whe- 
ther under Inclosure Acts or otherwise.”’) 


Line 25, leave out (“ whether under Inclosure 
Acts or otherwise.”) 


Amendment, in page 14, line 37, to 
leave out from the word (“ place”) to 
the end of Sub-section (3) and insert— 

“(3.) Inthe case of any particular charity (save 
as hereinafter provided) the benefits of which 
are confined solely to the inhabitants of the 
parish, and which is not an ecclesiastical charity, 


the Parish Council or 
if it think fit, notwithstanding that the 
number of trustees may have been fixed 
by the instrument creating the charity, or 
by any scheme for its administration. or 
otherwise, appoint so many additional trustees, 
not exceeding the proportion hereinafter men- 
tioned, as the Charity Commissioners shall 
approve ; but the whole number of trustees who 
are either elected by ratepayers or parochial 
electors or inhabitants of the parish, or ap- 
pointed by the Parish Council or parish meet- 
ing, shall not, by reason of such addition, ex- 


Mr. Speaker 


parish meeting may, 
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ceed one-third of the whole body, including 
those so added ; and if the management of any 
such charity is vested under the provisions of 
any such instrument or scheme, or otherwise, in 
a sole trustee, the number of trustees may, with 
the approval of the Charity Commissioners, be 
increased to three, one of whom may be nomi- 
nated by such sole trustee, and the other by the 
Parish Council or parish meeting. 


“ The Charity Commissioners may, by General 
Order or Minute, regulate the mode of carrying 
this sub-section into effect,” 


the next Amendment, read a second 


time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I move that 
the House disagree with this, which is a 
serious Amendment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, before the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the im- 
portant sub-section, might he ask him 
to deal with the words struck ovt at the 
end of Clause 14? because they were 
quite separate. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Amend- 
ment is first to leave out before we deal 
with what is to come in, and the Amend- 
ment put from the Chair is to leave out 
from “ place to the end of Sub-section 3.” 
As the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
pointed out, the first clause which is left 
out proposes to omit the words— 

“ And when the charity is not an ecclesiasti- 
cal charity this enactment shall apply as if the 
Churchwardens, as such, were specified therein 
as well as the Overseers.” 

That raises the question that was dis- 
cussed at great length in this House 
when this Bill was in Committee, and I 
am not going to make a long speech 
about it to-night. The position the Go- 
vernment take with respect to charities, 
and which they have taken all the way 
through without qualification or varia- 
tion, has been that charities which were 
ecclesiastical, which relate to the affairs 
of the Church—and tte definition of 
ecclesiastical charities has been made a 
very wide one—should carefully be ex- 
cluded from the operation of this Bill, 
and where the trustees of ecclesiastical 
charities were Churchwardens, and were 
discharging ecclesiastical duties, they 
should be left alone. But the Govern- 
ment maintain that Churchwardens are, 
outside their ecclesiastical duties, secular 
officers ; that they are the lay represen- 
tatives of the parish, and that in such 
eases it should be the right of the 
Parish Council to substitute other elected 
trustees in their place. What the House 
of Lords has done has been this: it has 
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accepted our proposal that where Overseer 
Trustees are nominated and exist, the 
Parish Council may appoint new trustees 
in their place, but they have declined to 
accept our proposition that when the 
charity is not ecclesiastical this enact- 
ment shall apply to Churchwardens. It 
would be convenient that we should not 
mix up three or four discussions that 
may arise on these things, and I venture 
to submit that we should confine the | 
present Debate to the question as 
to the restoration of these words which | 
the House of Lords have left out. I} 
have contended, and will contend again, | 
if necessary, that a large mass of the | 

| 

| 
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eleemosynary charities, charities for the 
benefit of the poor, are not in any sense 
of the word ecclesiastical charities. Eccle- 
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parts of this Bill on this subject. In 
Clause 6, Sub-section 1, it would be found 
if words were to be taken as meaning 
what they were supposed to mean, that 
the whole powers of Churchwardens 
were transferred to the Parish Council, 
and exactly that was done, which the 
Government said they would not be 
parties to doing, when Radicals below 
the Gangway tried to get this in connec- 
tion with parish charities. The position 


| taken up by the hon. Member for Somer- 


setshire on that occasion was, that if they 
were creating new authorities, they ought 
to hand over to them bodily the control 
of lay parochial charities, that if they 
were to be trusted in any matter this was 
one on which they might be trusted. So 
far as the great majority of the charities 


siastical charities are very fully defined | were concerned, they had the Church- 
in a later part of the Bill, and we are | wardens either for trustees or managers ; 
now dealing with charities that are | that was the case in nine out of ten of 


properly secular charities, charities for | 
providing marriage portions, for parochial | 
uses, for hospital almshouses, and for dis- | 
tribution in money or kind among the | 
poor of the parish—these items to which 
I have referred represent something above 
£1,250,000 per annum—and these are 
secular charities which belong to the | 
parishes, and the parishes themselves have | 
the right to appoint a number of trustees 
of these charities. The Churchwardens | 
are there, not in an ecclesiastical capacity, 
but rather ina lay capacity, as represent- | 
ing the parish in its lay aspect. We do 
not propose to exclude Churchwardens 
from ecclesiastical charities, and we see 
no reason why you should make an 
officer who has ceased to be an elective 
officer of a parish an ex officio trustee of 
a charity ; therefore we ask the House to 
restore the words, so that when the 
charity is not an ecclesiastical charity 
this enactment shall apply as if the 
Churchwardens were specified therein as 


| charities, if 





well as the Overseers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That this Howse doth disagree with as much | 
of the Lords Amendment as proposes to leave 
out the words from the word ‘ place,’ in line 37, 
to the end of Sub-section (2) of Clause 14.”— 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, that upon this he should 
like to call attention to a matter he men- 
tioned last night in order to raise it here, 
and it was that there was a most extra- 
ordinary contradiction in two different 
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the ordinary parochial charities, and the 
managers or trustees were equivalent to 
the trustees by the Bill. All the time 
there was in Clause 6, if the words meant 


what they appeared to mean, exactly 


this principle as far as Churchwardens 
were concerned, because, although the 
powers of the Churchwarden by Clause 
6 might have been held not to include 

no word about charities 
there used, there was a 


had been 


|saving of ecclesiastical charities, and 


unless it covered lay charities why insert 
that saving of ecclesiastical charities ? It 
appeared to him those words in Clause 6 
must cover the duties of Churchwardens 
as managers of lay charities. If that 
was the case, as the words had passed, if 
those words transferred the powers of 
Churehwardens bodily to the Parish 
Council, then it was clear not only that 
they had broken through in this Bill the 
principle the Government laid down they 
should not break through, not only 
had they broken through that ; but there 
was a contradiction between the clause 
now before the House and Clause 6, 
because here they were to substitute 


| nominees for the Churchwardens, whereas 
| in Clause 6 they had handed over bodily 


the duties of Churchwardens to the Parish 
Council. He had asked some eminent law- 
yers what their view of this matter was, 
and he was told that the original enact- 
ment of Clause 6 was entirely to hand over 
the ordinary duties of Churchwardens, 
whatever they might be, and they were 
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very few ascontrasted with those of Over- 
seers ; that the words “ other than those 
relating to ecclesiastical charities” must 
have been put in somewhat hurriedly, 
and really were a mistake, and ought not 
to be there. But they could not now 
take them out, and there was this great 
fact: that those words standing in Clause 
6 it seemed impossible that any Court 
of Law, before which this matter might 
come, should take any view but that 
the duties of Churchwardens in connection 
with lay charities were covered by Clause 
6, and were bodily transferred. That 
was the view he should like to see pre- 
vail, as he strongly desired that all 
the charities should be handed over, 
except ecclesiastical charities, if they 
liked, to the Parish Council. His view 
was that by the words of Clause 6 they 
had done so as regarded nine-tenths ; 
therefore the importance of the Charities 
Clause was not very great. But he did 
not think it was wise for the House of 
Commons to part with a great measure 
of this kind, with a clause in it such as 
Clause 6, without having some clear ex- 
pression as to what, in the opinion of the 
authors of the Bill, the two clauses really 
meant. Therefore it was that last night 
he called attention to this matter, and 
called attention to it again to-night. He 
was bound to say that every Parish 
Council, when it came to work this Bill, 
would find a great contradiction, as it 
seemed to him, in the apparent sense of 
these two clauses. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, that in dis- 
cussing this clause he had himself 
noticed the contradiction between it and 
Clause 6. In his opinion, procedure 
under Clause 6 would be impossible, 
because they would be handing over the 
work now performed by two persons to 
an indefinite number—namely, to the 
whole Parish Council, and, though not a 
lawyer, he could not imagine that a 
Public Body, the number of wifich 
varied and was not known, like the 
Parish Council, could step in and take 
the place of two distinct persons like the 
Churechwardens, especially where the 
Churchwardens were not the sole trustees 
of a charity, but were trustees with the 
Vicar and Overseers of the parish. Putting 
aside that for the present, he could not 
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pretend to say in what way the two clauses 
would act together; but coming to the 
Amendment before the House, he would 
ask the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman while he pointed out the effect of 
the words which the Lords moved to 
omit. ,The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think if these words were omitted the 
non-ecclesiastical charities now belong- 
ing to the Churchwardens would not be 
handed over to the Parish Council. He 
would point out that they would be, 
because by Sub-section 3 of this clause 
all parochial charities were dealt with; 
and though the Parish Council would 
not have the right of taking away the 
Churchwardens from the trust, it could 
add an additional number which, accord- 
ing to the Bill, would give it a 
majority. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


COLONIAL ACTS CONFIRMATION BILL 
[ Lords}. 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed, 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 

Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) 
Bill,—That they do not insist on one of 
their Amendments to the Sea Fisheries 
Regulation (Scotland) Bill to which this 


| House has disagreed ; and insist on the 


rest of their said Amendments, and dis- 
agree to certain of the Amendments made 
by this House, for which they assign 
their Reasons ; and agree to one of the 
Amendments made by this House, with 
an Amendment. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—-(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock till Monday next, 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement ot a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Employers’ 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 19th February 1894. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Commons Amendments to the Amend- 
ments last made by the Lords considered 
(according to Order), 


*Tnhe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (The Marquess 
of Rirpon) : My Lords, I now rise to 
move that this House do agree to the 
Commons Amendments, and it seems to 
me most for the convenience of the House 
and for the intelligible discussion of the 
Amendments if I move each of them 
separately, because they relate to different 
matters, and do not all bear on the same 
point. I therefore proposg to move, in 
the first instance, that your Lordships do 
agree to the Commons Amendments to the 
first paragraph of the Amendments of this 
House identified with the name of my 
noble Friend Lord Dudley. The first 
paragraph, as your Lordships are aware, 
applies to Insurance Societies formed 
before the passing of this Act, and with 
regard to those Societies the Amendment 
introduced by the Commons proposes 
that contracting out shall be allowed for 
a period of three years. When that 
Motion was made in the House by an 
hon. Gentleman, an indepeudent Member 
of that House who had been a supporter 
and, I think, Seconder of Mr. M‘Laren’s 
Amendment when the Bill was origi- 
nally passing through the House of Com- 
mons, that hon. Gentleman proposed, 
as I have said, that the first part of your 
Lordships’ Amendment should be accepted 
for a period of three years on the ground 
that it would be a good thing to give 
such a period for those who were con- 
nected with existing funds of this kind 
to look carefully into their position and 
consider the effect of the Bill by the 
experience which might be obtained in 
that period before taking whatever steps 
they might think right in respect of these 
funds. Your Lordships will recollect 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
invariably stated in both Houses that 
they are in no way hostile to funds 
of this description—that, on the coutrary, 
they desire their continuance—and they 
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did not believe that any just ground would 
be afforded by this Bill for the abandon- 
ment of these funds. I think we have 
some reason to suppose that the desire to 
maintain these funds is not, at all events, 
universally felt. The other evening I 
referred to the opinion expressed upon 
this subject by Mr. Samuel Laing, the 
Chairman of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway, only on his own 
behalf certainly and without previous 
consultation with his co-Directors ; never- 
theless, Mr. Laing is a gentleman of 
much experience, and he speaks with 
authority upon a qnestion of this kind. 
It has been said throughout that there is 
something like practical unanimity among 
the working members of these funds in 
favour of the Amendment of the noble 
Earl opposite. Evidently that unanimity 
is not so complete as has sometimes been 
supposed, because within the last week 
two meetings have been held in London 
of the men employed by the London and 
North Western Railway Company with 
the object of supporting Lord Dudley’s 
Amendment, but both those meetings by 
overwhelming majorities rejected the 
resolution proposed for that purpose, and 
expressed their desire, on the contrary, 
that the Bill should remain as it was 
brought originally into the House of 
Commons in this respect. 

THe Eart or DUDLEY asked 
whether the noble Marquess could give 
the dates of those meetings ? 

*TuHe Marquess or RIPON: One 
was held on Saturday, and the other on 
Monday last. The Standard gave this 
account of the meeting held on the 1 2th:— 

“A meeting of employés of the London and 
North Western Railway Company in the 
Metropolis was held last night at the Royal 
Park Hotel, Camden Town, in support of the 
permissive clause introduced into the Bill by 
tke House of Lords.’ 

Then follows an account of the meeting, 
which I need not read at length ; but the 
result of it was this :— 

“A motion was made that this meeting 
heartily approved of the clause introduced into 
the Bill for the protection of Mutual Societies, 
and calls upon the Government to accept the 
same, thereby securing to workmen compensa- 
ae all cases of accident” ; but, “eventually 
the motion was defeated by a majority of 5 to 1.” 


There is an account in the papers this 
morning of another meeting held on 
Saturday or yesterday, I do not know 
which. But, my Lords, I do not wish to 
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press that point too far. I am only 
alluding to it as showing that there is a 
division of opinion among the workmen 
employed by these companies as to the 
course which it is desirable legislation 
should take in this matter ; and when one 
sees there is this difference of opinion 
among those connected with these Socie- 
ties as employers and employed, it seems 
to me very reasonable that Parliament 
should afford such an opportunity as 
would be given by the adoption of this 
Amendment to those concerned in these 
Societies carefully to consider their posi- 
tion. I have all along regretted the de- 
termined position taken up by the Directors 
of the London and North Western Com- 
pany in this matter, though I quite feel 
that, having taken up that position, it 
would be difficult for them to withdraw 
from it at the present time ; but I cannot 
doubt for a moment that if the experience 
of three years should show them that the 
results of this legislation were different 
from what they had anticipated they 
would reconsider their position, and not 
feel themselves bound blindly to adhere 
to opinions they had expressed under 
different circumstances. On these grounds, 
desiring to do everything that can be 
done consistently with carrying out the 
principle of this Bill, to afford an 
opportunity for the maintenance and to 
avoid the abandonment of institutions of 
this description, I earnestly hope your 
Lordships will accept this Amendment of 
the House of Commons. 


Employers’ 


Moved, that this House do agree with 
the Commons Amendment to the fol- 
lowing Lords Amendment :— 


“(2.) The foregoing enactment shall not 
apply to any agreement for assurance against 
injury which has been made between workmen 
and their employer before the date of the pass- 
ing of this Act, and which subsequently to the 
said date shall be approved by two-thirds of 
the said workmen voting in the prescribed 
manner, or to any future accession of workmen 
in the same service to such agreement, pro- 
vided that any workman shall be free to release 
himself therefrom by giving due notice.” 

The Commons propose to amend this Amend- 
ment :—Line 1, after (“not”) insert (“until 
the expiration of three years after the passing 
of this Act ”).—(Zhe Marquess of Ripon.) 


Tue Eart or DUDLEY hoped their 
Lordships would not accept the Amend- 
ment of the House of Commons. These 
words which, as their Lordships were 
aware, had been inserted by a very small 
majority in the other House, were in- 
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tended as a compromise of the Amend- 
ment which this House had made that 
workmen should be permitted under 
certain conditions to contract out of the 
provisions of the Bill. A more shallow 
and unsatisfactory concession could not 
have been put forward, and it was diffi- 
cult to imagine that it could have been 
seriously tendered as a settlement of the 
controversy which had unhappily arisen 
between the two Houses of Parliament, 
for by this proposal the whole question 
of contracting out was left practically 
untouched, and the Bill was in almost 
exactly similar form to that in which it 
came up to their Lordships originally. 
It was quite true, as the noble Marquess 
had pointed out, that by this proposal 
these private Insurance Societies, which 
their Lordships on that side of the House 
were anxious to protect and encourage, 
were to be exempted for a period of three 
years ; but that exemption was of no 
value, it merely deferred the destruction 
of these Societies, and in no way safe- 
guarded their continuance. The pro- 
posal was both illogical and unjust ; 
illogical because, if those arrangements 
were beneficial for three years, there was 
no reason why they should not be so for 
30 or 300 years, and unjust because it 
involved a direct interference with the 
liberty of a large number of workmen to 
consult their own interests as they 
thought best. The noble Marquess said 


it would give employers time to turn 


round, and to estimate their liability 
under this Bill, and he seemed to suppose 
that if they found at the end of three 
years the amount of compensation they 
would have to pay was not increased to 
any great extent they would be willing, 
in consequence, to continue their sub- 
scriptions to these private insurance 
funds, even though contracting out were 
no longer permitted. That was very 
unlikely, and the noble Marquess’s argu- 
ment was altogether beside the point. 
In the first place, employers needed no 
respite of three years to calculate their 
increased liabilities—they were perfectly 
abletodosonow. Theaverage of accidents 
did not vary much from year to year, and 
it would be easy to estimate the probable 
number which would come under the 
provisions of this Bill. Secondly, the 
employers’ contributions to these funds 
were intended to do much more than 
cover a mere pecuniary liability: they 
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were intended as a security against con- 
stant litigation with all its disturbing 
effects. For that reason, on purely busi- 
ness grounds, it was worth their while to 
pay; and if that advantage were taken 
away, and the gates were thrown open 
to litigation, the main motive for their 
contribution would be removed. A re- 
spite of three years, therefore, would only 
postpone the inevitable result, and in no 
way affected the considerations which 
had induced their Lordships to send 
down their Amendment to the other House. 
Referring to another point, the noble Mar- 
quess had told them that on Monday night 
and last night meetings were held in 
London at which their Lordships’ 
Amendment was condemned by large 
majorities ; but meetings held at Camden 
Town were very different from those 
held on the London and North Western 
line itself. The noble Marquess might 
be right or wrong that the feeling of 
those meetings was antagonistic to the 
Amendment. No doubt a minority of 
the London and North Western men were 
opposed to these arrangements, but by 
their Lordships’ Amendment they were 
able to shake themselves clear of them. 


Employers’ 


A list had been handed to him of meetings 
which had taken place on the North 
Western system since the Bill had been 
under discussion in that House, and the 
figures did not at all bear out the noble 


Marquess’s assertion. In these cireum- 
stances, he hoped their Lordships would 
not accept the Commons Amendment. 
Eart COWPER regretted that he 
was prevented by indisposition from ex- 
pressing his opinion upon the last occa- 
sion on the subject before the House. It 
had been thought that if possible it 
might be well to arrive at a compromise 
on something like the lines of the 
M‘Laren Amendment ; and the strongest 
argument in favour of the course taken 
by their Lordships was that in small 
establishments, where but few men were 
employed, the employers might in bad 
times be able to threaten their workmen 
with discharge and employ others if 
they would not agree to contracting ont. 
But that had been completely put an end 
to by the Amendment of Lord Camper- 
down. That was not even alluded to in 
the last discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. Like many of their Lordships, he 
was much averse to quarrelling more than 
necessary with the other House, par- 
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ticularly when they had such indis- 
putably good grounds for quarrel- 
ling with that House already; but 
seeing how the Commons had dealt with 
existing arrangements, their Lordships 
could understand how they would have 
been met, if they had gone in for any- 
thing like Mr. M‘Laren’s Motion—it 
would simply have been knocked to 
pieces, and rendered nugatory. Their 
Lordships would have had a very narrow 
ground to fight upon, and, therefore, on 
that ground he had abandoned the idea 
of compromise. What, then, were they 
todo now? There was an enormous 
advantage in being logical in legislation 
if they could, and in basing it upon sound 
principles. No doubt, in most of our 
Statutes care had been taken not to press 
principles too far, but the best plan was 
to follow principles if possible. It obvi- 
ously followed that if they were in favour 
of preserving the existing Insurance 
Societies, which worked so well, and 
which the majority of workmen, in spite 
of pressure put upon them, were anxious 
to keep going, it would be very difficult 
to say the same arrangements should not 
be allowed in future, more particularly 
when the men in small businesses as to 
whom there was a little danger, were 
now absolutely secured. Therefore, 
though unwilling to quarrel with the 
other House, he slrould certainly vote for 
maintaining their Lordships’ Amendment 
in the form in which it was originally 
passed. Allusion had been made to the 
very small majority by which the Amend- 
ment was carried in the House of Com- 
mons, but it was comparatively unim- 
portant, when they differed from that 
House on a question of principle, whether 
they had to deal with a majority of 2 or 
the present normal majority of 40. The 
first question to be decided was whether 
the Amendment was right in itself, and 
then they might take into account in some 
degree whether the feeling of the country 
was with them? They had very good 
grounds to go upon in this matter. Of 
course, the Trades Unions formed an 
enormously strong body and were very 
tyrannical. They had undoubtedly done 
great good, but so had many tyrannies ; 
and they had certainly exercised much 
more pressure on workmen than any ems 
ployers that ever existed. The leaders were, 
of course, anxious that their Lordships’ 
Amendment should not pass, and they 
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had not disguised their reasons. They 
wished that the meu under them should 
feel that they owed to the Trades Unions 
any advantage they might obtain from 
the law, and should be accustomed to 
look to them to fight their battles for 
them, and wring whatever they could 
from their employers. Naturally, there- 
fore, the Trades Unions looked with dis- 
like upon anything that tended to create 
good feeling between employers and men. 
But they were not all-powerful in 
the country. Their Lordships bad an 
enormous uumber of the working 
men on their side in this matter, and, 
what was more important, those men 
were the pick and cream and backbone 
of the workmen of the country—maunly, 
independent men, who disliked the idea 
of being treated like serfs and cyphers, 
and as utterly unable to fight their own 
battles and to look after their own 
interests—as if they needed protection 
like children. It was the duty of that 
House to protect them against the 
tyranny of the Trades Unions. After 
great difficulty and doubt, having con- 
sidered the question, and being fully alive 
to the difficulties in the way, and to the 
objections to the line of action taken by 
their Lordships, he should certainly vote 
in favour of Lord Dudley’s Amendment 
as it stood originally. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, no 
doubt the resolutions proposed at the 
two meetings in support of Lord Dudley’s 
Amendment mentioned by the noble 
Marquess had been defeated, but it had 
never been contended that the whole 
60,000 men on the London and North 
Western Railway were absolutely unani- 
mous in favour of contracting out; he 
doubted whether 60,000 men could be 
got together who would be absolutely 
unanimous on any subject. But what 
their Lordships had to take into view 
was that a considerable number of meet- 
ings bad been held up and down the 
country in support of his noble Friend’s 
Amendment. He had iu his hand a list 
of 23 public meetings which had beeu held 
for that purpose. At one meeting held at 
Chester, with an attendance of 1,800 men, 
the resolution was carried unanimously ; 
at another, held at Crewe, 1,500 being 
present, the resolution was also carried 
unanimously ; at Birmingham it was 
carried with three dissentients out of an 
assemblage of 800 men ; while at Man- 
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chester, the attendance being 750, it was 
carried with 18 dissentievts. He would 
not weary their Lordships by going 
through a long list of similar meetings. 
As against the great success attending 
those meetings, the small percentage of 
men opposed to the Amendment had at 
last managed by desperate exertions to 
defeat resolutions at two meetings in 
favour of the Amendment; and the 
noble Marquess had contended that that 
showed unanimity amongst the London 
and North Western men. With regard 
to the three years’ compromise, the noble 
Maryuess based his whole argument on 
the assumption that there would not be 
litigation. Surely, however, their Lord- 
ships were entitled to look at the other 
side of the question, and to say that if 
they were prepared to accept this Amend- 
ment from another place—if there should 
happen to be such litigation as compelled 
the Directors to abandon their contribu- 
tious, then the men’s funds would go 
once and for all, and there would be 
absolutely no way of re-constituting 
them. There was but one opinion among 
the vast majority of the men as to the 
advantages they got under the present 
arrangement. ‘The Lord Chancellor, on 
the Second Reading, poured magnificent 
scorn on the scale of compensation in the 
London and North Western system. The 
men knew very well that £80 or £100 
was a small sum in the case of fatal 
accident ; but then they recognised that 
they got it without any demur, or bother, 
or delay, whereas the chance of getting 
£500 or £600 from a Court of Law 
under the Employers’ Liability Act was 
generally more or less doubtful. That 
was an arithmetical fact upon which 
the men had acted for some time, 
and they knew tbe advantage to 
themselves. They had entered into 
these arrangements with their eyes open, 
and knew perfectly well what they 
were doing in entering into them. If 
the men themselves were satisfied that 
they would be better off under those 
arrangements than they would be under 
the Bill, he did not think that it lay in 
their Lordships’ House to adopt a pro- 
vision that must necessarily put an end 
to them. It was not for people outside 
to question the generosity of the London 
and North Western. Surely it was for 
the recipients of the generosity of the 
London and North Western Railway 
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Company rather than for outsiders to say 
whether or not that arrangement should 
be allowed to continue. The noble 
Marquess opposite had said that he 
would not for the world do anything that 
would injure the system uoder which 
these funds were established, and, in fact, 
the whole Government Bench had 
beamed with venevolence towards these 
insurance funds. ‘The contracting-out 
clause, however, had been made the 
stalking horse for an attack upon em- 
ployers by those who openly gloated over 
the fact that the clause would inflict great 
injury upon these funds, and would be 
only too delighted if they could put aun 
end to what they termed these “union 
smashing funds,” and see them swept 
away. Trades Unions had done good 
in the past, and might be credited 
with the fact that workmen at the pre- 
sent day were getting better wages and 
working shorter hours than in times gone 
by. But the new Trade Unionism was 
a different thing altogether. The new 
Trade Unionism created disturbance 
between employers and employed. No 
one who desired the welfare of the work- 
ing men would wish to cause such dis- 
sension. It was said that if noble Lords 
on the Opposition side of the House in- 
sisted upon the Earl of Dudley’s Amend- 
ment they would be answerable to the 
country for the Bill being dropped. It 
had, however, been shown with great 
eloquence in another place that the con- 
tracting-out clause formed only « small 
part of the Bill, which contained many 
otker most valuable provisions, and, 
therefore, the only conclusion that any 
reasonable man could come to was that if 
Her Majesty's Government insisted upon 
dropping the Bill if this Amendment 
were retained, they were more anxious to 
pick a quarrel with their Lordships’ 
House than to pass the Bill. 

Tue EarLtor WEMYSSsaid, he would 
not have troubled the House further on 
this subject but for a letter be had re- 
ceived, to which he would eall their 
Lordships’ attention. The noble Marquess 
had taken great credit for the fact that two 
meetings had been held recently in Lon- 
dou where their Lordships’ view of con- 
traeting out had not prevailed. The whole 
secret of the aetion of Her Majesty’s 
Government was to be found in the con- 
cluding words of the speech to which 
they had just listened. The Govern- 
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ment had taken their view of this 
question from Mr. John Burns, who 
professed to speak in the name of 
the whole working class of this 
country. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that there were not only Trade 
Unionists in this country, but free 
labourers also. It was stated in the 
evidence taken by the Royal Commission 
in 1868 on which he sat that at that 
time for every man in a Trade Union 
there were 17 free labourers, and at the 
present time the proportion was one 
Trade Unionist to nine free labourers. 
It must further be observed that there 
were the old Trade Unionism and the 
new Trade Unionism, the former of 
which merely aimed at obtaining better 
terms for the men while preserving a 
friendly feeling between employers and 
employed, while the object of the latter 
was to raise disputes instead of getting 
rid of differences between employers and 
employed. The reason why the new 
Trade Unionists were so opposed to these 
insurance funds was because such funds 
tended to preserve harmony, union, and 
a kindly feeling between the employers 
and the employed. Mr. Burns himself 
had admitted that by destroying the 
kindly relations that existed between 
capital and labour it was hoped to get all 
the machinery of production into the 
hands of the labouring classes. For his 
own part, he believed that the principle of 
the liberty of the individual must prevail 
inthe long run. He believed the Trades 
Union leaders greatly exaggerated the 
amount of support they would obtain in 
the constituencies. Be that as it might, 
he did not wish to trouble their Lord- 
ships with a disquisition on that point. 
He had risen on that occasion for the 
purpose of reading to their Lordships the 
following letter which he had received :— 
“ Joint Executive Committee, 
Euston Station, Feb. 19, 1894. 

“ My Lord,—We, the undersigned, beg re- 
ge to request your Lordship to appeal to 
the House of Lords to stand firm to Earl 
Dudley's Amendment in preference to any other 
Amendment that has been moved regarding the 
ae out of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. 

“ We remain, my Lord, your most obedient 
servants, 
“ ELIJAH TRUSSLER, Chairman. 
“ EDWARD Pitt, Hon. Secretary.” 
It had been stated by Mr. M‘Laren him- 
self that that joint committee represented 
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300,000 of certainly not the least 
intelligent working men of the country, 
and he begged their Lordships not to 
allow those 300,000 men to lose the 
benefit of this Bill which they would do 
if it were passed in its present form, but 
that they would steadily stand by Lord 
Dudley’s Amendment. 


On Question? their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 23 ; Not-Contents 137. 


Commons Amendment disagreed to. 


*THe Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I now move that the House do 
agree with the Commons Amendment to 
omit Sub-section (3). This, of course, is 
an Amendment covering much larger 
ground than that which we have been 
discussing just now. After the Division 
which has just taken place I naturally 
feel it is not very likely that I shall be 
able to induce your Lordships by any- 
thing I can say to adopt the second of 
the Commons Amendments. The view 


of Her Majesty’s Government is that as 
this is a measure to afford protection to 
workmen for life and limb the Govern- 
ment cannot be party to allowing them 


to deprive themselves of the benefit of it 
on the larger scale which would result 
from the adoption of this part of my noble 
Friend’s Amendment. In this Debate it 
has been said more than once this evening, 
and frequently at earlier stages of this 
measure, that noble Lords opposite and 
noble Lords below the Gangway on this 
side of the House who rejected the pro- 
posals of this Bill with regard to this 
particular question are the advocates of 
liberty, and are maintaining the absolute 
right of every workman to form his own 
judgment in regard to matters of this 
kind. It is nothing of the kind. You 
have, in the portion of the Bill to which 
you raise no objection, adopted the prin- 
ciple that men are not to contract them- 
selves out of this Bill except under 
certain circumstances, and the very clause 
moved by my noble Friend opposite, and 
which the Commons propose to omit, 
bristles with restrictions. You hand over 
to Departments of the Government which 
are frequently spoken of by noble Lords, 
and especially by the noble Marquess 
opposite, with great distrust the settle- 
ment of these difficult and complicated 
questions. This very Amendment of 
your Lordships is, therefore, a restrictive 


The Earl of Wemyss 


{LORDS} 
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Amendment, and you have no right to 
put yourselves forward as the advocates 
of absolute freedom of contract in this 
matter. The view Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment take is that this proposal to 
allow contracting out in the case of all 
future Societies is one which strikes at 
the root of the efficiency of this measure. 
My noble Friend Lord Denbigh speke 
about Trades Unions. I was glad to 
observe that he spoke of them with less 
hostility than the noble Marquess 
opposite when he called then “cruel 
organisations.” 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I never called them anything of the 
kind, 


Tue Mareovess or RIPON: I am 
very sorry if I in common with the 
general public have misunderstood the 
noble Marquess. 


Tne Marogvess or SALISBURY : 
I will not in the least say that if they 
have assumed that phrase for themselves 


it would not be deserved, but I desire 
to state that I did not say a word 
about the Trades Unions. I spoke of that 
cruel organisation—that Radical com- 
bination—which is driving the more 
moderate Members of the Ministry into 
obedience to their demands. I do not 
say there is much esseutial difference, 
because undoubtedly Trades Unions are to 
a great extent part of that cruel organisa- 
tion, 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: I am 
quite content to leave the matter upon the 
basis upon which it now stands. Lord 
Denbigh drew a distinction between what 
he ealled the old and the new Trade 
Union spirit. I beg to point out to him 
that there is no distinction whatever 
in regard to this matter. It is 
not the question of contracting out of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill that makes 
any difference between the old Unionists 
and the new Unionists. I take it that 
Mr. Broadhurst is a typical old Unionist, 
and yet he was one of the strongest 
vpponents of contracting out. But your 
Lordships have the power if you care to 
use it. You have shown you have the 
power. You can deal with this Bill now 
as you please. All I can say is if you 
are determined to maintain this principle 
of permitting contracting out in regard to 
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Societies formed hereafter, you strike at 
the very root of the Bill and make a 
most serious breach in the provisions 
which are intended for the protection of 
workmen in cases of accident. 


Moved, “ That this House do agree 
with the Commons Amendment to omit 
Sub-section (3).”— (The Marquess of 
Ripon.) 


Lorpv MONK BRETTON said, he 
wished, before the discussion proceeded, 
to cali attention to a particular circum- 
stance in connection with the Amend- 
ment. When Lord Dudley's clause was 
under discussion in the House on January 
29 he moved to insert in Sub-section (3) 
words providing that the Board of Trade 
should not certify an agreement if, in 
their judgment, “ by reason of the small 
number of the workmen employed,” it 
was not possible to ascertain the free 
opinion of the men. That Amendment 
was proposed to meet the objection of 
the Home Secretary, that where only a 
small number of men were employed the 
ballot would be futile, because the master 
would know the opinions of the men. It 
was supported by Lord Selborne, and by 
the Government. It was accepted by 
the noble Marquess the Leader of the 
Opposition, and was agreed to by con- 
sent. But by a clerical error it was not 
inserted in the copy of the clause sent 
down to the House of Commons, and 
consequently had not been considered by 
that House. Nor was there any record 
that the Amendment had been accepted 
by their Lordships, and he therefore again 
proposed the words, and asked the House 
to endorse the view to which it agreed 
on the former occasion. 


Employers” 


Moved, 

In Sub section (3), line 17, after the words 
(“ by reason’’), to insert (“of the small number 
of workmen employed or ”).—(Zhe Lord Monk 
Bretton.) 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
Of course, if by any mishap a portion of 
the clause passed by this House did not 
find its way into the printed copy and go 
down to the other House, it is expedient 
to put it right, and make the Amend- 
ment now. There can be no doubt 
about that, I suppose ? 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 


HeErscuett): My Lords, the question 
arises, what course ought now to be taken ? 


{19 Fesrvary 1894} 
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The noble Lord has stated that the 
Amendment as passed by this House has 
not beeu before the House of Commons. 
No doubt it would be open to the House 
now, instead of agreeing with the House 
of Commons, to amend their own Amend- 
ment by inserting the words that have 
been omitted. Your Lordships could 
not, however, disagree with the Com- 
mons Amendment and then insert these 
words, as you would in that case be dis- 
agreeing with something which the 
House of Commons had never had before 
them. I apprehend that the clause must 
be amended and sent back to the House 
of Commons for their consideration before 
the question of agreeing or disagreeing is 
decided. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
The House of Commons has struck the 
whole clause out. We, instead of in- 
sisting upon the clause, now insert these 
words and send it back in that form. 
That seems to be perfectly reasonable. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : Of course, it is competent 
for the House to amend the sub-section 
by putting in these words and then to 
send it to the other House for considera- 
tion in its altered form. That would be 
quite apart from the question of agree- 
ing or disagreeing. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: The 
simplest course would be that I should 
for the moment withdraw the Motion I 
have made, and let it be put again with 
this Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscnEt_): That could not be done, 
because if anything is inserted now it 
would be agreeing to something which 
the other House has not considered. If 
amended now it must go back to the 
other House to consider before we can 
deal with it. 

Lorpv HALSBURY : Surely that is 
the right course. The House of Commons 
has never had the clause before it in this 
form with these words inserted. We 
insert another clause. It is not really a 
new clause, because many of the words 
in it are the same; but it will be practi- 
cally a new clause now, and it will go 
back to the House of Commons. They 
will then form their own judgment as to 
whether they will adopt it or not. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE: I think 
your Lordships would not do justice 
either to yourselves or to the House of 
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Commons if you do not send the clause 
to the House in the form in which it was 
intended that they should have it. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : Does the noble Marquess 
withdraw his Motion ? 


THe Marquess or RIPON: I en- 
tirely agree that the House of Commons 
should have the Amendment before them 
in the form in which it was passed by 
your Lordships. I am therefore prepared 
to withdraw my Motion in order that the 
words omitted may be inserted. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: It 
is perfectly understood that my noble 
Friend only withdraws his Motion in 
order that this mistake may be corrected. 
It is without prejudice to the question 
before us. 


Motion (The Marquess of Ripon) 
(by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Amendment (Te Lord Monk Bretton) 
agreed to. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscuEtt): The last Amendment of 
the Commons is to leave out from the 
word “ constraint ” in the 4th sub-section, 
line 31, to the end. That, I think, is 
‘consequential upon the first decision of 
your Lordships. 


Motion to agree with Commons 


Amendment negatived. 


A Committee appointed to prepare 
Reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for the Lords disagreeing to certain 
of their Amendments. The Committee 
to meet forthwith. 


COLONIAL ACTS CONFIRMATION 
BILL [H.1.]. 
Returned from the Commons agreed 


to. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


Report from the Committee of the 
Reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for the Lords disagreeing to certain of 
their Amendments ; read and agreed to; 
and a Message sent to the Commons to 
return the Bill, with the Amendment and 
Reason. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Three o'clock. 


The Earl of Selborne 


:;COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 19th February, 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 


FOREIGN SEAMEN ON BRITISH SHIPS. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he can state what number of 
foreign seamen and Lascars were engaged 
last year on board British ships ; whe- 
ther the number is largely increasing ; 
whether, as alleged, from this cause many 
First Class Naval Reserve men cannot 
obtain the renewal of their retainers 
from inability to obtain employment at 
sea; and how many of such retainers 
have been withheld during each of the 
last three years ? 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The statistics for 1893 are 
not yet available, but the latest Return 
shows that the number has slightly in- 
creased. I have no reason to believe 
that any appreciable number of First 
Class Reserve men have been unable to 
obtain the renewal of their retainers 
from inability to obtain employment at 
sea. The number who had retainers 
stopped was, in 1891, 17; 1892, 14; 
and in 1893, 18. I think it is probable 
that these men are in better employment 
ashore. 


IRISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland can he say 
when the Return ordered in regard to 
the school books provided or allowed by 
the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Return referred 
to relates to several thousands of National 
schools, aud to a long series of years, 
and the Commissioners inform me that it 
cannot be completed before two months, 
at the earliest. 
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MONITORS IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 
Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is he aware (1) that National 
schools in Ireland are allowed the 
services of paid monitors in propor- 
tion to their attendance, an attendance of 
40 entitling to the service of one, and so 
on, and that those monitors render valu- 
able and indispensable assistance in their 
respective schools; (2) whether the 
examination of monitors takes place on 
the Ist of July, immediately after their 
appointment, and, if they fail to pass 
such examination, they are dismissed, 
and the schools to which they were ap- 
pointed are thereby deprived of their 
services for an entire year; (3) if a 
single teacher is unable to carry on the 
instruction of a school with an average 
attendance of 40 children, it is expected 
that the teacher will pay for assistance 
out of salary, and what is the average 
salary out of which such payment is to 
be made ; (4) and will he direct that for 
the future the monitors’ examinations 
may in all cases take place before their 
appointment, so that each school may be 


thus secured a full complement of com- 
petent monitors in proportion to attend- 
ances ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: (1) The Regula- 
tion is that the school for which a 
monitor is recommended must, as a 
general rule, exhibit an average daily 
attendance of vot less than 40 pupils. 
The appointment of additional monitors 
will depend upon the average attendance 
and the staff of recognised teachers em- 
ployed by the school. Candidate moni- 
tors are, as a rule, appointed upon a 
competitive examination between them- 
selves and their fellow-pupils held in 
their schools some time prior to July. 
The Annual Results Examination (such 
examination may take place in any 
month of the year) may serve, and prac- 
tically does serve, for this examination. 
A Report is then made by the Inspector 
to the Commissioners; and the candi- 
date, if approved by the Board, is 
appointed from the Ist July following. 
(2) It is not the fact, as stated in the 
question, that an examination takes 
place on the Ist of July immediately 
after a monitor's appointment. The 
examination of a monitor is twofold. 
First, as a pupil, a status he occupies 
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during the whole period of his monitor- 
ship—three or five years ; and, secondly, 
as a monitor; if he fail as a pupil at any 
time, it is quite clear he is unworthy to 
be retained as monitor. But this rarely 
happens. It is upon his examination as 
a monitor that it is decided whether he 
should or should not be retained. Should 
the Inspector at the Results Examination 
of Monitors, or at special examinations, 
meet any cases in which the monitors 
fail badly, or in which on any other 
grounds their services should be dis- 
pensed with, they are required to recom- 
mend the removal of such unfit monitors. 
As the monitor was appointed from the 
Ist of July, the Regulation shows that 
he must have been at least six months a 
monitor before his first technical exami- 
nation can be held. (3) The examina- 
tions for the appointments, of course (as 
already shown), take place before the 
appointments are made. The Rule is as 
follows :— 

“Candidates must have answered satisfac- 
torily at the last Results Examination in the 
class in which presented.” 

Mr. BODKIN: Is it not a fact that 
the monitors’ examination occurs on the 
Ist of July, and that if the monitor fails 
to pass the school is deprived of his ser- 
vices for a year ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: 
cannot answer that question 
notice. 

Mr. BODKIN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the suggestion that 
the examination of monitors should take 
place before appointment, and thus 
secure for schools the full complement 
of teachers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I shall be happy 
to discuss that question with the National 
Education Board. 


I am afraid I 
without 


UGANDA. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreigu Affairs whe- 
ther the Government have any recent 
news from Uganda; and, if so, whether 
it is true, as reported, that peace prevails 
in the district ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The last news from Uganda 
received by Her Majesty’s Government 
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is dated the 21st of November. At that 
time all was quiet. 


THE NIGER DISTRICT. 

Mr. LAWRENCE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will permit to be 
placed in the Library a map of the Niger 
district setting out the new boundaries 
settled by the Anglo-German Agreement ; 
and, if possible, illustrating any boundaries 
arrived at under the Franco-German 
Agreement, if completed ? 

Sir E. GREY: A map will be placed 
in the Library as desired, but it must 
not be regarded as having an official 
character. 


STEAM TRAWLERS AT INVERGORDON. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
why the gunboat Jackal is so frequently 
anchored at Invergordon, instead of 
attending to the duty of protecting the 
fishing grounds round the coast from the 
depredations of steam trawlers ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurte- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
movements of the Jackal are not regulated 
by the Admiralty, but by the requests of 
the Scotch Fishery Board. 


THE ROYAL CANAL OF IRELAND. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware of the loss 
sustained by boat owners on the Royal 
Canal of Ireland owing to its unnavigable 
condition, caused by the growth of weeds 
and the lowering of its water supply 
during a considerable portion of the year ; 
that, owing to the lowering of the water 
supply from the month of April to the 
middle of January, owners are unable to 
carry within 15 tons of their regular 
cargo ; that the weeds which should be 
cut in May are not cut until June ; whe- 
ther he is aware that certain classes 
of goods can be carried at 2s. per ton 
cheaper on the canal than on the adjoin- 
ing railway ; and have the Board of 
Trade any power to compel the Midland 
Great Western Railway of Ireland, as 
owners of both canal and railway, to 
preserve the former in good trading con- 
dition, so as not to bring about its close 
in the interest of the latter; if so, will 


Sir E, Grey 
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the Board of Trade exercise those 
wers ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I must refer the 
hon. Member to a long answer which I 
gave to a similar question put to me on 
the 11th of December last by the hon. 
Member for North West Meath. The 
company are now seeking Parliamentary 
powers to raise the level of Loch Owel 
for the purpose of impounding more 
water therein. They make'Reports every 
quarter to the Board of Works on the 
state of the navigation. The Board of 
Trade have no compulsory powers in the 
matter. I have no information as to the 
rate referred to in the second paragraph. 

Mr. KENNEDY : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavour to obtain compul- 
sory powers by adding a clause to the 
Midland Great Western Company’s Bill 
now coming before Parliament ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That will be a 
question for the Committee after the Bill 
comes before Parliament. 


Emergency Man. 


CHARGE AGAINST A LIMERICK 
EMERGENCY MAN. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that an emergency man, named 
Robert Walsh, was only bound to the 
peace at the Abbeyfeale, County 
Limerick, Petty Sessions, held last month, 
for having brandished a revolver on the 
public road at Kilconlea, in said county, 
and threatened the life of a farmer named 
Dennis O'Donnell; whether he is aware 
that the said Robert Walsh was convicted 
at the last Spring Assizes in Limerick City 
of a felony, and on being released was 
granted a licence to carry arms ; whe- 
ther he is aware that Mr. J. H. Dalton, 
Magistrate, agent of the property on 
which the emergency man is employed, 
adjudicated on the case at the Petty 
Sessions Court ; whether, in the interest 
of maintaining peace and preserving life 
in the district, Robert Walsh will be de- 
prived of his licence without delay ; and 
will the attention of the Lord Chancellor 
be directed to the action of Mr. Dalton ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
correctly stated in the first two para- 
graphs, except that the licence to carry 
firearms was granted to Walsh prior to 
his conviction at the Limerick Spring 
Assizes of 1893. Two Magistrates, of 
whom Mr. Dalton was one, adjudicated 
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at Petty Sessions in the case referred 
to in the first paragraph, and it is re- 
ported to me that Mr. Dalton is not 
agent of the property on which Walsh 
was employed. His arms licence was 
revoked by an Order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant on the 25th ultimo. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Mr. Dalton 
figured as plaintiff in the eviction pro- 
ceedings that took place ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I was not aware 
of that. 


TRAWLERS ON THE LEWIS FISHING 
GROUNDS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty why the gunboat 
Foxhound, recently seut to Stornoway to 
protect the fishing grounds round the 
Island of Lewis from the depredations 
of steam trawlers, has remained in har- 
bour almost continuously since her 
arrival ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Since the Forhound went to the Island 
of Lewis she has been at sea several 
times ; but during the whole time no 
trawlers have been seen or heard of. 

Mr. WEIR: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman from whom he obtained 
his information ? I have a telegram here 
to the effect that the vessel was only nine 
days at sea and 33 in harbour. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
My information naturally comes from the 
Commander. During the first portion of 
the time it was blowing very hard. 
Since then the vessel has been out several 
times. 

Mr. WEIR: Is it not the fact the 
Foxhound can only steam eight knots an 
hour? Has she ever fired a shot ata 
trawler ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No trawlers have been seen or heard of. 
I must ask for notice of the question as 
to speed. 


ROADS IN THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland why the 10 townships 
of the Park District of the Island of 
Lewis, containing 2,000 inhabitants, con- 
tinue to be without any cart road, whilst 
road rates are levied upon the rate- 
payers; whether immediate steps will be 
taken to provide roads in this district, 
and other parts of the island, and western 
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mainland of Ross-shire; and whether 
he is aware that large numbers of chil- 
dren are still unable, during severe 
weather, to attend school owing to the 
non-completion of the footpaths com- 
menced last year ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I may mention that out of 
last year’s grant of £3,000 for roads and 
footpaths in the County of Ross and 
Cromarty, £2,000 was given to the 
Island of Lewis, out of which amount 
about one-half was allocated to the 
parish of Lochs, in which the Park Dis- 
trict is situated. I have referred the 
question of the alleged non-completion 
of the roads to the Cuunty Council, who 
are responsible for the work. A very 
large sum is to be expended this year on 
the road between Stornoway and Carlo- 
way, and money will be taken to com- 
plete the work during the next financial 
year. No special representation has 
been made to the Scotch Education De- 
partment with reference to the children, 
but inquiry will be made into this. 


Forest Commission. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 


WEIR, 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said : Several 
thousands of pounds have in recent 
years been granted by Parliament for 
roads in the Island of Lewis, and I think 
the hon. Member should be the last to 
complain. 

*Mr. WEIR: But is it not a fact that 
£15,000 out of the £17,000 has been 
expended on a road from Stornoway to 
Carloway, from which no benefit is 
derived by those to whom I refer ? 

[No answer was given. | 


THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is in a 
position to state when the Deer Forest 
Commission proposes to resume its 
inquiry ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: A sitting of 
the Highlands and Islands Commission 
was held at Edinburgh on the 14th of 
this month, when arrangements were 
made for resuming inquiries into the 
crofting districts on the 27th of next 
month. 

Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman recommend the Commission 
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Health and Morality 


to visit the Island of Lewis, where there 
is a very large deer forest ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have no 
doubt that they will make a complete 
survey of the island, 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire) : May I ask whether all the mem- 
bers of the Commission are prepared to 
resume work, and when they are likely 
to finish their work ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have heard 
that there was a very friendly meeting 
on the ovcasion to which I have referred, 
and I hope that all the members will 
resume work, though I am no: positively 
informed that they will. I suppose they 
will finish their work when their work is 
done. The rate at which they are going 
on is one which can hardly be said to be 
compatible with their own ease and com- 
fort. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: When I put 
this question on a previous occasion, I 
was assured the work of the Commission 
would not take several years, yet the 
Commissioners have already been at it 
two years, and there are, as yet, no signs 
of its coming to a conclusion. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : So far from 
having been at it two years, the inspec- 
tion has only occupied one working 
season. 
SCOTCH SHERIFFS AND THE 

LANGUAGE, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Sheriff Principal 
of the Gaelic-speaking counties of Ross 
and Cromarty has a knowledge of the 
Gaelic language ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
understand that the Sheriff Principal has 
not a knowledge of Guelic, but that he 
has not experienced any difficulty in per- 
forming his duties from this cause. 

Mr. WEIR: Is it right to appoint to 
these offices gentlemen who know abso- 
lutely nothing of the customs and 
language of the people with whom they 
have to deal. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take care to bring about an 
alteration of this state of things ? 

[No answer was given. } 


GAELIC 


LABOUR BUREAUX. 


Lorpv ELCHO (Ipswich): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, with the view of | 


Mr. Weir 
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promoting labour bureaux, he will autho- 
rise Government auditors, in the event 
of their being appealed to, to pass ex- 
penditure incurred by Town Councils in 
instituting and carrying on local labour 
bureaux ? 

THe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
accounts of Town Councils are not 
audited by district auditors appointed by 
the Government, but by borough auditors, 
two of whom are elected by the bur- 
gesses and the third is appointed by the 
Mayor. These auditors have no such 
powers of disallowance and surcharge as 
are possessed by district auditors, and 
the Local Government Board have no 
jurisdiction over them. t 

Lorp ELCHO: Are Town Councils 
authorised to incur expenditure in this 
manuer ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade will answer a question on that 
point presently. 


in the Army. 


MR. DRAGE’S REPORT ON FRENCH. 
LABOUR. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Senior Member for Cam- 
bridge University, as a member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, whether 
the issue of Mr. Drage’s Report on the 
labour question in France, and which 
contains reflections on the Government 
of France, was authorised by the Royal 
Commission ? 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) (as a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour) : Mr. Drage’s Report 
on labour in France was issued in the 
same manner as other foreign Reports 
under the authority of a resolution of 
the Royal Commission on Labour. The 
Report contains no reflections which in- 
dicate any animosity towards the Go- 
vernment or people of France. 


HEALTH AND MORALITY IN THE 
ARMY. 

Mr. W.M‘LLAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been called 
to a letter addressed to Generals com- 
manding the different military centres by 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, through Sir Redvers Buller, 
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Adjutant General, in which His Royal 
Highness speaks of — 

“ The advantages given to a district within 
its operation by the Contagious Diseases Act 
when in force,” 


coupled with 
“ A hope that the Act may be re-imposed ” ; 


whether he is aware that this opinion 
has given rise toa widespread impression 
that there is an official desire to re-impose 
these Acts on the country ; whether this 
letter was issued with his sanction ; 
whether there is auy intention on the 
part of the Government to countenance 
a military agitation for its re-enactment ; 
aud whether he can state what are the 
recommendations made iu the letter in 
question to the Generals commanding 
military centres ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I think my hon. Friend 
cannot have seen the Circular Letter from 
which the words he quotes are taken. 
The context would have shown him that 
the impression he derives from them is 
entirely erroneous. The object of the 
Letter was to point out to General Officers 
commanding, avd through them to others, 
the uselessness of relying on any hope 
that the Contagious Diseases Acts would 
be re-imposed, and to instract these 
Geueral Officers to co-operate with the 
Civil Authorities in putting in force the 
powers given by the Criminal Law 
Amenlment Act and the Licensing Acts 
with a view to the improvement of the 
moral condition of the garrison towns 
with which they are connected. 


Mr. W. M‘LAREN: I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for his answer. But 
T may ask him further if he has seen the 
elitorial statement in The Broad Arrow 
—a military paper— 

“ We cordially endorse the hope expressed in 
an official communication that this most useful 
humane preventative Act will be re-imposed.” 
It will be seen from that that I am not 
alone under the impression indicate! in 
the question. 


*Mre. CAM?BELL-BANNERMAN : 
The quotation clearly misconceives the 
nature of the communication, The Letter 
clearly expresses in terms the desire of 
the Military Authorities to warn Local 
Authorities against entertaining the hope 
that the Act will be re-imposed. 
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Lancashire. 


BURIAL DISPOTE IN LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, since the 28th of December, 
he has received a communication from 
the husband of the deceased regarding 
the refusal of the Vicar of St. Thomas, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, to permit the in- 
terment of Mrs. Merry in the new grave- 
yard of the parish, in which communiea- 
tion Mr, Merry has denied the truth of 
the Vicar’s statement that he (Mr. Merry) 
had the choice of a grave either in the 
old or the new ground, and that he had 
selected the old because his relatives had 
two graves there; whether Mr. Merry 
has re-affirmed the statement that the 
Vicar, on learning that a Nonconformist 
service was intended, distinctly refused a 
new grave, and that in consequence the 
burial had to take place in an old grave 
in the old churchyard ; whether the Vic: r 
has been made acquainted with Mr, 
Merry’s communication ; and, if so, with 
what result; and whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the expediency of 
adopting measures to prevent incumbents 
defeating the intention of the Burial Act 
of 1880? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquirn, Fife, E.): A communication 
has been received since the 28th of 
December last from Mr. Merry contra- 
dicting the statements made by the Vicar, 
and re-affirming the truth of his own. A 
further communication has also been 
received from the Vicar, but I am of 
opinion that uo useful purpose would be 
served by my interfering any further in 
the matter, which simply involves tle 
question as to which party’s statements 
are true, and is one which I have no 
power to decide or to deal with, and I 
have informed the Vicar that I decline 
to continue the correspondence. I shall 
always exercise the powers vested in me 
to enforce the carrying out of the provi. 
sions of the Burial Act, 1880. Certain 
eises which have come before me, and in 
which the exercise of the rights intended 
to be secured to Nonconformists by the 
Act of 1880 has been impeded or inter 
fered with by clergymen, point to the 
possibility that further legislation in this 
direction may be required. But I trust 
that the necessity will not arise. 
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HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Cartain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether he is aware that Haul- 
bowline Dockyard possesses no building 
slip, and that a fine site for this purpose 
presents itself at the north-east corner 
of the entrance to the basin ; whether he 
is also aware that a new roller slip is 
badly wanted near the mast house, 
the present one being too steep, 
and dangerous when used for hauling up 
heavy boats; and will the Admiralty 
consider the desirability of including the 
outlay for these two requirements in the 
coming Estimates ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dundee) 
(who replied) suid : The House is aware 
that the Admiralty have not favoured the 
idea of adding to the number of their 
shipbuilding yards. They do not, there- 
fore, intend to construct a building slip 
at Haulbowline. They have received no 
Report as to the need of a new roller 
slip. 


BARON POLLOCK AND THE WELSH 
MAGISTRATE. 

CotoneL BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for East St. Pancras, I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the report appearing in The 
Montgomery County Times of the 10th 
instant, of a speech delivered by Mr. 
Richard Lloyd, at a meeting of the North 
Wales Liberal Federation held at New- 
town on the 8th instant, in which he 
stated that— 

“ They had been told that evening that the 
hon. Member for Montgomery was in Parlia- 
ment by the help of Baron Pollock. The 
Judge was the last of the Barons, and if the 
next Judges were to be according to his sample 
they would rather be without them” ; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Richard 
Lloyd is a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Montgomery, and was one of 
the promoters of the Petition against the 
return of the hon. Member for the Mont- 
gomery Boroughs, headed by Baron 
Pollock and Mr. Justice Wills; and 
whether any steps ure proposed to be 
taken to protect one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges from a charge of partiality in 
the discharge of his duties, made by a 
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gentleman holding Her Majesty's Com- 
mission of the Peace ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Mr. Lloyd informs 
me that he did say that the hon. 
Member was in Parliament by the help 
of Mr. Baron Pollock, by which (he tells 
me) he meant that if that learned Judge 
had been of the same mind as his col- 
league, Mr. Justice Wills, who tried the 
Petition with him, the hon. Member 
would have been unseated. Mr. Lloyd 
denies that the concluding sentence in 
the first paragraph of the question is an 
accurate report of any words of his, and 
declares that nothing could have been 
further from his mind than to make any 
charge of partiality against Mr. Baron 
Pollock. Mr. Lloyd also denies that he 
was one of the promoters of the Petition. 
He is a Justice of the Peace. After Mr. 
Lloyd’s explicit disclaimer of any inten- 
tion to impute partiality to Mr. Baron 
Pollock—a charge which I venture to 
think too intrinsically absurd to be sug- 
gested by anyone against a learned Judge 
of such high reputation and long public 
service—I do not think that I am called 
upon to take any action in the matter. 
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THE IRISH POLICE AND LAND 
DISPUTES. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., 
N.E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the conduct of Constable Coughlan, 
Kildorrery, County Cork, who has had 
several interviews with Mrs. Nagle, an 
evicted tenant, and, by predicting that 
there is no hope of a Bill for Reinstate- 
ment of Evicted Tenants becoming law, 
is trying to induce and terrify Mrs. 
Nagle into either disposing of the interest 
in her farm, or submitting to such terms 
as her landlord may impose; and if 
Constable Coughlan will be cautioned 
that it is not his duty to interfere in the 
relations between landlord and tenant in 
such a way ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I have received from the 
District Inspector of Constabulary a 
Report in which he states that the con- 
stable named denies that there is any 
foundation for the statements alleged in 
the question. It appears that the farm 


from which Mrs, Nagle had been evicted 
has been taken by a neighbour of hers, and 
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that the constable expressed the opinion 
that as a stranger to the locality had not 
taken the farm it was likely she would 
get something for her interest in the 
holding. I am making further inquiry 
into the matter; and, meanwhile, I may 
observe that it is no part of the duty of 
the police to interfere in the manner 
alleged. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ PORT YARROCK.” 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the attention of the 
Department has been directed to the 
circumstances attendant on the loss of 
the barque Port Yarrock (2,175 tons) 
with 20 hands in Brandon Bay on 28th 
ultimo, and also to portions of the log of 
Mr. Baines, senior apprentice, which 
appeared in The Times of the 14th 
instant ; will any inquiry be held ; if the 
vessel left Cardiff on her outward voyage 
short handed and with a falsely rated 
crew can anyone now be made amenable ; 
was it the duty of the British Consul at 
Santa Rosalia to report as to the crew 
with which she sailed on her homeward 
voyage ; and when the crew of a vessel 
are put on short allowance of provisions 
have they any claim against the owners 
for the value of the short allowance, and 
in case of illness, such as seurvy, arising 
from improper victualling, have they any 
claim for damages ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The attention of 
the Board of Trade has been called to 
the circumstances of the case to which 
my hon. Friend refers, and I have 
ordered a formal inquiry to be held. 
Until this inquiry is completed I think it 
is only right that I should defer answer- 
ing the supplemental questions of my 
hon. Friend. 


FOREIGN ANARCHISTS IN LONDON, 

CotonseL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that the 
Executive Authorities of nearly every 
Continental State have the power to 
expel and conduct to the frontier any 
person whose presence is considered 
dangerous to the commonwealth, and 
that by these means considerable numbers 
of dangerous characters are reported to 
have been lately sent to England from 
France and elsewhere, every other State 
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denying them admission ; and if, under 
the circumstances of the day, the Go- 
vernment propose toplace any limit upon 
foreign immigration or the reception in 
the overcrowded centres of the United 
Kingdom of the refuse population of 
Europe ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: It is the fact that 
in most of the Continental States the 
Executive possesses a power of expul- 
sion which is not given to it by the Con- 
stitution of this country. There is no 
doubt also that, by reason of the exer- 
cise of this power, dangerous and ob- 
jectionable characters from time to time 
find their way into England, not unfre- 
quently, I regret to say, without any 
warning being given to us by the autho- 
rities of the country from which they are 
expelled. Her Majesty’s Government 
are not of opinion that, in this respect, 
any necessity has arisen for a change in 
the law which has so long prevailed in 
Great Britain, and which they believe to 
be sufficient both for our own protection 
aud for the due performance of our Inter- 
national duties. I should add that we 
are ready and anxious to co-operate with 
other countries in any practical measures 
that can be devised for dealing more 
effectually with Anarchists and similar 
enemies of society. But, in our opinion, 
the direction which International efforts 
ean most fruitfully take is to be found 
not so much in an extension of the 
power of expulsion on suspicion—which 
is apt to confound the innocent with the 
guilty, and to shift the burden and the 
danger from one country to another—as 
in a more constant and concerted inter- 
change of information and combined 
action, both detective and punitive, be- 
tween the Governments and Police 
Authorities of the different nations of the 
world. 


Factory. 


ENFIELD SMALL ARMS FACTORY. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office what system is adopted 
at the-Small Arms Factory, Enfield, 
when a reduction has to take place, as 
to the selection of the men to be dis- 
charged; and whether, when an old 
workman is discharged, he has the right 
of an appeal to the superintendent, and 
can he ascertain the reason for his dis- 
missal ? 
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*THeE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley): When in any of the ordnance 
factories reductions are rendered neces- 
sary by slackness of work the selection 
of men for discharge is made after giving 
full consideration to the merits, length 
of service, and ability of all the men 
employed in the class concerned. _It is 
specially provided in the Regulations of 
the ordnance factories that every work- 
mav has a right of appeal to the superin- 
tendent, and, in the event of that being 
unsatisfactory, he may bring his case 
under the consideration of the Director 
General of Ordnance Factories. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
UNIFICATION OF LONDON. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 
in the newspapers, in which Mr. H. 
Homewood Crawford, a member of the 
Royal Commission on the Unification of 
London, resigus his position,and charges 
his brother Commissioners with imposing 
unnecessary and unreasonable conditions 
on the Corporation, and with failing to 
give due consideration to the important 
interests involved in the reference to the 
Commission ; whether it is usual for a 
Royal Commissioner in resigning his 
post to make reflections on the fairness 
of his colleagues; and whether Mr. 
Crawford’s retirement will in any way 
affect the work of the Commission ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have seen 
the letter from Mr, Crawford tendering 
his resignation as oue of the Royal Com- 
missioners on the Unification of London. 
It forms no part of my duty to express 
any Opinion as to the statements which 
Mr. Crawford has made in his letter to 
the Chairman of the Commission. Mr. 
Crawford’s retirement will not affect the 
work of the Commission. 


CHATHAM DIVISION ROYAL MARINES. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the six subaltern 
officers of the Royal Marines referred to 
in the last Return as available for duty 
at the Royal Marine Barracks, Chatham, 
during the week ending Saturday, 10th 
February, were actually doing duty in 
the barracks at that time; whether the 
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six officers referred to were available for 
duty on the same day, or on different 
days throughout the week ; and whether 
the six officers named were Lieutenants 
or Sub-Lieutenants ? 

Sirk U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The answers to the first paragraph and 
the first part of the second paragraph 
are “ Yes.” There are no Sub-Lieu- 
tenants in the Royal Marines. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) : I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether the Departmental Committee 
on Industrial Statistics has power to 
make recommendations for bringing into 
uniformity with the statistics of acci- 
dents in mines, factories, and workshops 
the similar statistics of industries, such 
as railways and shipping, not inspected 
by Home Office Inspectors ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Departmental 
Committees will deal only with those in- 
dustries which are under the jurisdiction 
of the Home Office. Their Reports will 
be communicated to the Board of Trade, 
and the two Departments will, no doubt, 
cousider in consultation whether and how 
far uniformity is attainable. 


SMALL ARMS FACTORY AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Captain) GRICE-HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War what are the 
reasons of the Government for closing 
the Bagot Street Small Arms Factory 
in Birmingham ; and whether, consider- 
ing the fact that it will throw nearly 350 
men out of employment and deprive Bir- 
mingham of some £25,000 per annum in 
wages, he could see his way to advising 
the Government to reconsider their deter- 
mination ? 


*Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said = 
The maintenance of factories must depend 
on the work there is for them to carry 
out. The completion of the supplies of 
the magazine rifle required for immediate 
issue renders it impracticable to maintain 
two factories at Birmingham ; and the 
workmen employed at the Bagot Street 
Factory will therefore in the main be 
transferred to Sparkbrook. 

Captain GRICE-HUTCHINSON : 
Would that involve any diminution of 
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the labour already employed at Spark- 
brook ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Yes. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Is it intended to stop the 
manufacture of magazine rifles at Enfield ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Yes, during the 
coming year the production of rifles at 
Enfield and Sparkbrook will be prac- 
tically discontinued. There will be a 
certain amount of work on which we 
hope to keep the men employed more or 
less at both factories, but the number 
of rifles already produced is sufficient for 
the requirements of the time. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Are we to 
understand that no more rifles are re- 
quired, or that the orders are going in 
other directions ? 

Mr. WOODALL : No; I have already 
stated that the quantity produced is 
sufficient for the requirements of the 
time. There are outstanding contracts 
in the trade which will have to be com- 
pleted. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: What 
quantity is supposed to be sufficient ? 

Mr. WOODALL: There will on 
March 31 be Lee-Metford rifles for 


every branch of the Infantry. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Will 
that include a supply of rifles for the 
Navy? 


Mr. WOODALL: No; the Navy, 
as the hon. Gentleman knows, orders its 
own rifles, and Iam not responsible for 
them. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford): 
Will the factory at Sparkbrook be main- 
tained under the Director of Ordnance 
Factories, or the Inspection Department ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: The repairs will 
be re-transferred to the Director General 
of Ordnance Factories. 

CommanpeR BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Secretary to 
the Admiralty referred me to him as to 
information regarding rifles for the Navy ? 

Mr. WEIR: Will the men who 
worked at Bagot Street and are accus- 
tomed to do repairs be transferred to the 
Sparkbrook Factory ? 

Mr. WOODALL: I said so. 


ALLEGED DEARTH OF OFFICERS FOR 
THE NAVY. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 

to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
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whether it is true that, in consequence of 
the great dearth of executive officers of 
the junior grades in the Navy, it has 
been determined by the Admiralty to 
offer appointments on the Active List toa 
number of executive officers of the 
Royal Naval Reserve ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No, Sir; there is no foundation for a 
report to this effect that has appeared in 
some of the newspapers. 


PAPERS ON MATABELELAND. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies when 
further Papers respecting affairs in 
Matabeleland will be in the hands of 
Members ; and whether such Papers will 
include the proposed political settlement 
of that country ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror rut COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I 
cannot say the exact date ; the Papers 
are being prepared. We are very 
anxious, if possible, to include the 
Papers relating to the political “ settle- 
ment ” of the country in the Blue Book ; 
and if the settlement can be carried 
through before the necessity arises of 
presenting the Papers they will certainly 
be included. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: When are we to 
have the Report of the inquiry into the 
death of the two indunas ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Those Papers 
are practically ready, and will be laid 
to-day or to-morrow. 


HOURS OF LABOUR ON THE GREAT 
EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether it is the fact that 
at Kelvedon, Manningtree, Witham 
East, Hatfield, and Marks Tey signal 
boxes on the Great Eastern Railway 
the hours of duty of the signalmen 
are 12 hours, or thereabouts, on week 
days, and that at some of these boxes 
the hours are the same also on Sundays ; 
and if he has no knowledge of the facts, 
he will inquire with reference thereto ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention 
has not been drawn to the particular 
signal cabins referred to by my hon. and 
learned Friend, but if he will furnish me 
with a “representation ” under the Rail- 
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way Regulation Act of this Session 
inquiry shall be made. 


THE PETROLEUM ACTS. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can now 
say when the Select Committee on the 
Petroleum Acts will be appointed, and 
what will be the terms of the Refer- 
ence ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Committee 
cannot be appointed until next Session ; 
and I cannot at present say what will be 
the terms of the Reference. In the 


meantime I shall be glad to receive any 
suggestions which my hon. Friend or 
others interested in the question may be 
good enough to communicate to me. 


THE SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland what action the Government 
intend to take with regard to the Sea 
Fisheries (Scotland) Bill, in view of the 
rejection of the Rating Clause in the 
House of Lords ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The House 
of Lords has struck out from the Scotch 
Fisheries Bill those provisions for form- 
ing representative Fishery Committees 
and a representative Fishery Board which 
had been accepted by the House of 
Commous. The House of Lords has 
likewise struck out all provision for 
obtaining the funds requisite for accom- 
plishing the objects aimed at in the Bill. 
These and other minor, but still im- 
portant, changes have rendered the 
measure altogether useless for the pur- 
poses for which it was introduced, and 
the Government, therefore, will not pro- 
ceed further with the Bill. 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, S$.) : Would 
it not be possible to pass the portion of 
the measure relating to beam trawling ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : It would be 
impossible to comply with the suggestion 
of the hon. Member. Apart from other 
considerations, such a course would not 
be compatible with the title and Preamble 
of the Bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : Will the Govern- 
ment introduce a Bill on this question 
next Session if representations are made 
on behalf of Scotch fishermen ? 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E): May I ask whether some of the 


Mr. Mundella 
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Amendments of the Lords do not come 
within theruling of Mr. Speaker on Friday 
evening last ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I cannot 
answer any question about proposed 
legislation for next Session. My belief 
is, that the Lords were perfectly within 
their legal rights in the Amendments 
they introduced, 

Dr. MACGREGOR : May I ask the 
Prime Minister how long the Government 
intend to tolerate-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


GREENWICH PENSIONS. 

Mr. KEARLEY : I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
is aware that the additional Greenwich 
pensions granted by an Order in Council, 
28th July, 1893, to chief gunners, chief 
carpenters, and chief boatswains re- 
spectively have not been yet allotted ; 
and whether he can state the cause of the 
delay in so doing ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The Order 
in Council provided that the number of 
pensions allotted to Lieutenants should 
be reduced by two, and, from the money 
thus available, three additional pensions 
should be allotted to chief warrant officers, 
and as soon as funds are available by the 
lapse of two Lieutenants’ pensions, the 
three additional pensions will be awarded 
to the chief warrant officers. 


LABOUR BUREAUX. 

Sir C. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether there is anything to pre- 
vent a Town Council from constituting 
a labour bureau; and whether the 
expenses could be defrayed out of local 
funds ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Local 
Government Board inform me that to 
powers have been conferred on Municipal 
Corporations, Vestries, or District Boards 
in the Metropolis, or Local Boards, 
enabling them to set up and maintain 
labour bureaux. A possible exception 
exists where there is a surplus of the 
borough fund after providing for all the 
purposes to which it is required to be 
applied under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1832, or otherwise by law. I am 
in communication with my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board as to the desirability 
of the enlargement of these powers. 
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*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Metropolitan 
Vestries do maintain such bureaux 
successfully at the present time ? 

Mr.MUNDELLA : That may be so. 
I was asked what were their legal 
powers, and I have given the answer 
furnished me by the Local Government 
Board. 

Sir C. DALRYMPLE: Do the 
Government contemplate legislation on 
the subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I am conferring 
with my right hon. Friend with a view 
to the enlargement of the powers of Local 
Authorities in this respect. 


LEEDS POST OFFICE CONTRACT. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether the contracts for building 
the Leeds Post Office are let to Messrs. 
Obank, of Idle, and whether the joinery 
work has been by them sub-let to Messrs. 
Taylor Brothers, of Yeadou ; whether he 
is aware that the current Trades Union 
rate of wages for joiners in Leeds is 8d. 
an hour for 50 hours work, that in Idle it 
is 79d. an hour for 495 hours, but that in 
Yeadon it is only 6$d. an hour for 52 
hours; and whether, in these cireum- 
stances, the workmen employed on this 
contract are receiving wages in accord- 
ance with the spirit and letter of the 
Fair Wages Resolution passed by this 
House and sanctioned by the Government? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : About 18 months ago the 
contractor for the Leeds Post Office, a 
work involving a very large expenditure, 
asked permission, for reasons which ap- 
peared to be satisfactory, to sub-let a 
small portion of his coutract, for joinery 
work, to Messrs. Taylor, a well-known 
firm at Yeadon. Permission was granted 
to him, and at the same time Messrs. 
Taylor were informed by the Depart- 
ment that the condition of the sub-letting 
would be the payment of the current 
rate of wages, in accordance with the 
Resolution of this House. Quite re- 
cently complaint has been made to me 
from Leeds and Bradford that the wages 
paid by Messrs. Taylor are less than are 
paid at those towns. It is not very easy 
to determine what is the current rate of 
wages at Yeadon within the legal mean- 
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ing of the condition of the contract, as it 
8® country district compared with those 
towns. I am in communication with 
Messrs. Taylor on the subject, and I 
have promised to receive a deputation 
from workmen. I can only say that I 
have every desire to carry out the spirit 
of the Resolution of this House. 

Mr. BYLES: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a further question? I 
am quite sure he is anxious to carry out 
the Resolution of the House of Commons ; 
but is not the effect of this arrangement 
that money voted by Parliament for 
joiners’ work in Leeds is, so far as a 
portion of it is concerned, diverted into 
the pockets of the contractors ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It has 
never been the habit of the Department 
to coufine contracts to the places in 
which the building is erected. 


Education. 


IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION, 

Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, as 
the Government exercise a joint control 
over the administration of the Irish Edu- 
cation Act of 1892 through the Board 
of National Education, they will provide 
for one-half the cost of administering the 
Act from the Treasury ? 


Mu.J.MORLEY: Section 3 of the Irish 
Education Act, 1892, which places upon 
the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion the onus of appointing one-half of 
each local school attendance committee, 
provides that the expenses of the com- 
mittee and the salaries and expenses of 
their officers shall be defrayed out of 
local moueys. The Government do not 
propose to ask Parliament to amend this 
provision iu the direction indicated by the 
hon. Member. I may point out to the 
hon. Member that the statement in the 
question that the Government exercise 
a joint coutrol over the adminuistration of 
the Irish Education Act through the 
Board of National Education is not a 
very accurate description of the relations 
existing between the Irish Government 
and the Board. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): How 
many Local Authorities in Ireland have 
passed resolutions claiming that the 
‘Treasury should pay one-half of the cost 
of administering the Act? Is this state 
of mind on the part of the authorities re- 

2H 2 
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garded by the National Board as one of 
the obstacles to the working of the Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say how 
many Local Authorities have made re- 
presentation, but no doubt considerably 
more than a score have doneso. Of 


course, the Board of Education would be 
very glad to comply with the request if 
the Treasury will find the money. 


TRAWLING ON THE LEWIS COAST. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether his attention 
has been called to a resolution passed by 
the Ross and Cromarty County Council 
on the 3lst January, 1894, to the effect 
that, in view of the great destruction 
caused to the fishings of the Island of 
Lewis and other parts of the West Coast 
of Ross-shire by steamers trawling along 
the Lewis coast, and in its bays and in- 
lets, within the three-mile limit, Her 
Majesty’s Government be asked to station 
permanently fast steam cruisers in Lewis 
and on the West Coast of Ross-shire (as 
on the East Coast of Scotland) in order 
to protect the fishing grounds from, and 
prevent further depredations on the part 
of, these steam trawlers; and, with the 
view of protecting properly in future the 
interests of the line fishermen on the 
West Coast, and preventing the destruc- 
tion of its fishing and spawning banks, 
that the Fishery Board of Scotland be 
asked to issue a bye-law or bye-laws in 
virtue of their powers under “The Sea 
Fisheries (Scotland) Amendment Act, 
1885,” prohibiting beam trawling in the 
Minch from the waters inside a line 
drawn from Cape Wrath, in Sutherland- 
shire, to Butt of Lewis in Ross-shire, on 
the north, to the waters inside a line 
drawn from Barra Head, in Inverness- 
shire, to Ardnamurchan Point, in the 
County of Argyll, on the south; whe- 
ther the question of providing fast 
cruisers will be considered in the forth- 
coming Estimates ; and whether he will 
instruct the Fishery Board to issue a new 
bye-law or bye-laws as indicated ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In reply to 
the hon. Member’s question, I have 
already asked the Fishery Board for a 
Report on the resolution, and the conside- 
ration of any bye-laws on the subject 
referred to must await such Report. As 
regard cruisers, it is proposed to make 
provision in the Estimates for 1894-95 
for an additional steam cruiser to be 
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placed at the disposal of the Fishery 
Board. 


CIVIL SERVANTS IN PUBLIC OFFICES, 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether an Order issued by the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs 
in January, 1894, debarring officers in 
that Department from becoming members 
of School or other Local Boards, unless 
the permission of the said Board has 
been previously obtained, was issued by 
Order or with the consent of the Trea- 
sury ; and whether this Regulation is to 
be applied to all the other Departments 
of Her Majesty’s Service; and, if not, 
will he explain on what grounds ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 

CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The particular Order by the Commis- 
sioners of Customs referred to was not 
submitted to the Treasury, but it is in 
accordance with the general principles 
which have been laid down by the Trea- 
sury in regard to officers of the permanent 
Civil Service accepting local offices. I 
would refer the hon. Member to Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 399 of 1882, contain- 
ing the reply of the Treasury in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government to a letter of 
Sir Richard Cross inquiring whether it 
was proper to allow officers in the con- 
vict service to accept nomination to local 
offices such as waywardens, members 
of School Boards, &c., in which it is 
stated that 
‘the Rule laid down without exception was 
that no extra employment should be permitted 
in respect of which the officer is liable to be 
called away during office hours.” 
I would also refer him to the answer of 
Mr. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the 
Treasury, given on December 6, 1888, to 
a question whether Civil servants could 
be permitted to become candidates at the 
approaching elections for County Coun- 
ceils. Mr. Smith replied— 

“The question has been carefully considered 
by the Government, and they are of opinion 
that members of the Civil Service should not 
be permitted to become candidates for the 
County Council. It is obvious that the dis- 
charge of duties on the County Council would 
seriously conflict with their duties in the Civil 
Service.” 

A Treasury Minute to that effect was 
circulated to the Heads of Departments 
in order that they might be able to give 
information and issue instructions to their 
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staffs. The Order of the Commissioners 
of Customs of January 31, 1894, appears 
to me in strict conformity with this 
Minute, and it is obvious that the duties 
connected with such local offices may 
seriously conflict with the attendance of 
Civil servants during their office hours. 

Mr. THEOBALD: Does the Order 
apply to Civil servants who are Directors 
of Co-operative Stores ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It applies to 
all employments which may conflict with 
the time which Civil servants are engaged 
to devote to the Publie Service. 


SUDBURY SAVINGS BANK. 
Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer when the 
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Mr. HOWELL: I will bring the 
question before the House at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Str W. HARCOURT: I may tell 
the hon. Member that if the Rule he 
referred to had been rigorously observed 
in this particular case, very great injury 
would have been done to personal in- 
terests. 


VACCINATION AT WORCESTER. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Parlia- 
|mentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is aware that the 
Medical Officer for Worcester, Dr. Read, 
'was during the past year very ill and 
|ineapacitated for months by blood 
| poisoning, setting in within six days 





Report of the Commissioner on the Sud- | after re-vaccination by himself with calf 
bury Savings Bank defalcations will be | lymph, also that the doctor accounts for 
ready ; whether he is aware that what | the blood poisoning by some microbe 


purports to be a summary of that Report 
appeared in the newspapers several weeks 
ago, whereas the Report is not yet issued 
to Members of this House; and whether 
he can inform the House by whom such 
Report was supplied to the papers ; and, 
if not, whether he will inquire as to the 
source of such Report ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I am informed 
by the Commissioner on the Sudbury 
Savings Bank defaleations that it was 
thought necessary that his Report to the 


that the trustees and depositors might be 
acquainted with the proposed arrange- 
ment by which the depositors would be 


paid 17s. 6d. in the £1 before January | 


29, when the arrangement was to be 
carried out. The House of Commons 
not being then sitting,-and it being desir- 
able that the arrangement should be 
concluded, the Commissioner informs me 
that he communicated his Report to the 
Press, which, as he states, was done in 
the previous cases of Cardiff and Maccles- 
field Savings Banks. 


Mr. HOWELL: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether that is not in 
direct violation of the Order issued by 
this House in regard to the publication 
of Parliamentary Papers? I may inform 
the right hon. Gentleman it was not done 


in the case of either Cardiff or Maccles- 
field. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I have given 


all the information supplied to me. 


from the external air entering at the 
place of vaccination ; has inquiry been 
made whence the virus with which the 
calf was inoculated came and what it 
| was; and is it possible to guarantee the 
‘vaccinated against similar microbes ? 

| Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
‘TARY to tus LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD (Sir W. Foster, 
Derby, Ilkeston): The Government 
have asked for information on the sub. 
ject. 


Treasury should be made public in order | Mr. HOPWOOD: I will repeat the 


| question on Thursday. 


THE JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1889, 

| Mr. PAUL: I beg to ask the 
| Attorney General whether he is aware 
| that the Bank of England and the Lon- 
}don and North Western Railway Com- 
| pany cause much trouble and expense to 
| Seotsmen, by refusing to recognise the 
appointment of judicial factors by the 
Scottish Courts under “ The Judicial 
Factors (Scotland) Act, 1889”; and 
what steps the Government propose 
taking to enforce the law ? 

*Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. RussEvt, Hackney, 8.) : [have taken 
steps to inquire into the matter, and will 
answer the question on a later day. 


THE DEATII OF LOBENGULA. 
Mr. PAUL: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Colonial Office have received 
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any information from Sir Henry Loch 
confirming the report of the death of 
Lobengula ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: On Friday night 
we received the following telegram from 
Sir H. Loch :— 

“Report has been received on fairly reliable 

information that Lobengula died of fever or 
small-pox about four weeks ago. Dawson and 
Riley are on the way to Lobengula with mes- 
sage from me. Their return expected in a few 
days, and they will be able to confirm report or 
otherwise.” 
The mention of Mr. Dawson refers to a 
previous telegram received from Sir H. 
Loch on February 2 to the effect that his 
messenger Makesa—whom he sent some 
weeks ago with a friendly message to 
Lobengula—had returned. He had gone 
down the Shangani, two days beyond the 
place where Major Wilson's party had 
fought. He could not find Lobengula, 
but heard that he was in hiding in hills 
to the north of the Gwai and Shangani 
junction, and that his people with him 
were ploughing at the foot of the hills. 
Thereupon Mr. Dawson volunteered to go 
to Lobengula, accompanied by two 
indunas, to deliver Sir H. Loch’s message. 
It will thus be seen that Sir H. Loch nas 
made every endeavour to communicate 
with Lobengula. 


Local (rovernment 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
can give the House any information as to 
the course of Business at the Sittings 
during the week ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The course of Busi- 
ness this week is not at present in that 
condition in which we can speak of it 
with perfect confidence. We assume 
that we shall this evening close the pro- 
ceedings with the Lords Amendments 
on the Local Government Bill. Making 
that assumption, we propose to proceed 
to-morrow with the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. Beyond that we are dependent 
upon what will take place in the House 
of Lords. As to the remaining im- 
portant subject-—-namely, the time when 
we shall be able to proceed, if proceeding 
be necessary, upon the steps which the 
House of Lords may adopt when they re- 
ceive the Local Government Bill, we 
shall be able to decide when we see what 
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kind of a welcome is given to the action 
we have taken. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : The right hon. Gentleman expressed 
a hope, and rather more—a pretty con- 
fident anticipation—that the business on 
the Parish Councils Bill will terminate 
to-night. That seems somewhat less 
probable than it dil on Friday night; 
and though I hope his anticipation will 
be realised, it is within the bounds of 
probability that when 12 o’clock strikes 
there will still remain much important 
work to be done. I should like to know 
whether, under those circumstances, the 
Government intend to deal with the 
Business in a late Sitting ? That would 
be a course which would not be conve- 
nient to the House, and which, I hope, 
the Government will not ask the House 
to adopt. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : As far 
as I can judge, the House will not be 
able to form a conclusive opinion upon 
the question until midnight has nearly 
been reached. When I gave the notice 


of the suspension of the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule for to-night, it was given in the 
ordinary sense—to secure that Business 


carried almost to a conclusion would not 
be interrupted by the arrival of midnight. 
There was no intention of keeping the 
House sitting far into the morning. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Ordered, That the proceedings on the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill, if under 
discussion at Twelve o'clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Oriler Sittings 
of the House.—(.Vr. W. 2. Gladstone.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

FURTHER CONSIDERATION 
AMENDMENTS. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [16th February] 
proposed on Farther Consideration of 
Lords Amendments, 

“That this Housedoth disagree with so much of 
the Lords Amendment, page 14, line 37, to leave 
out from the word ‘place,’ to the end of Sub- 
section (3) (the Amendment having been 
divided), as proposes to leave out the words 
from the word ‘ place,’ in line 37, to the end of 
Sub-section (2) of Clause 14.°—(Vr. H. 1. 
Fowler.) 


OF LORDS 
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Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, that on Friday 
night, just before the close of the pro- 
ceedings, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean raised a 
question as to whether they could deal 
with charities vested in Churchwardens 
under this clause on the ground that this 
question had been already settled on 
Clause 6. He should like to reply to that 
by calling the attention of the House, 
and especially of the President of the 
Local Government Board, to a statement 
which that right hon. Gentleman made 
on the Second Reading. The right hon. 
Gentleman was dealing with the very 
point of how far this Bill affected the 
position of the Church, and especially of 
how far this clause affected Church- 
wardens in various capacities, and he 
used these words— 

“Clause 6 transfers to the Parish Council the 
powers, duties, and liabilities of Churchwardens, 
except in so far as they relate to the affairs of 
the Church or of ecclesiastical charities, and the 
question arises as to the management of a 
National school coming within these powers, 
daties, and liabilities. [ am advised, on very 
high authority, that this clause deals only with 
Common Law and Statutory powers duties, and 
liabilities of Churchwardens ; that it does not in 
the slightest degree deal with them in their 
capacity of trustees, which is subsequently dealt 
with in Clause 13; and those gentlemen who 
have looked at the clause critically will see that 
if it did affect them in that capacity it would be 
a reductio ad absurdum, because it would then 
associate in the joint management the whole 
body of the Parish Council. 1 do not know how 
a Corporation could discharge, in company with 
anybody else, the duty of trustees.” 


Not being a lawyer, he did not wish 
further to speak on the point raised by 
the right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean, except to say that it was clearly 
the intention of the President of the 


Local Government Board and of the 
Government that this great question of 
the management of trusteeships in the 
hands of Churchwardens should be dealt 
with ou Clause 13, and not on Clause 6. 
If, therefore, there couid be any doubt 
as to the construction of the Act, he 
sincerely hoped the Government would 
see their way to get words inserted in 
Clause 6 such as those which were pro- 
posed by Lord Selborne in another place, 
but rejected without discussion in this 
House, which would make it clear that 
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these questions were dealt with on Clause 
13, and not on Clause 6. The Amend- 
ment which was under discussion at the 
adjournment on Friday night proposed to 
leave out certain words at the end of 
Sub-section 2 of Clause 14. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman quite mis- 
understood the object of this Amendment. 
He seemed to think the object was to 
raise again the whole question of secular 
charities, and as to whether a charity 
which was a secular charity should re- 
main in the hands of Churchwardens 
exclusively or not. That question, how- 
ever, was not raised by this Amendment. 
The object of the Lords in leaving out 
these words was.not to raise the whole 
of that question for the reason that such 
question was dealt with by Sub-section 
3, by which additional trustees were in 
any case to be placed by the Parish 
Council upon every parochial charity 
which was not an ecclesiastical charity. 
These trustees, according to the Bill as 
it left this House, were to be a majority, 
or, according to the Lords, one-third ; 
which he must remind the House was the 
number originally proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
himself until a band of his followers, 
because they wished, probably, to deal 
with the Church more hardly than was 
intended by the right hon. Gentleman, 
said they must be a majority and not 
one-third. His point was this: Under 
Sub-section 3 additional trustees were to 
be added, and the Parish Council was to 
obtain a large control of all secular 
charities. Why, he asked, was it neces- 
sary to take Churchwardens off the trust 
ultogether? According to the Bili as it 
left this House, they were going to 
swamp the Churchwardens, and why 
should they oust them too? Surely 
swamping them was quite sufficient 
without taking them completely off the 
trust, and adding this special disability 
to Churchwardens, whereas the stewards 
and officers of Wesleyan chapels and 
other Nonconformist Bodies might con- 
tinue on the trust, although certain addi- 
tional trustees were to be added. The 
Churechwardens were not even to remain a 
minority, but to be taken off the trust alto- 
gether. ‘That was a very grave hard- 
ship, and he thought they could see 
why it was the President of the Local 
Government Board opposed the Lords 
Amendment, The right hon, Gentle- 
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man said he did not wish to see the 
Church hurt, and all they (the Opposi- 
tion) asked was this: If they were 
going to take away these charities from 
the Church let them do it in precisely the 
same way as they were going to deal 
with other charities. What had become 
of religious equality? If it meant any- 
thing surely it meant that they should all 
be dealt with alike. If they were going 
to rob the Church, for Heaven’s sake rob 
it equally! He did not see why the 
officers of the Church should be dealt 
with worse than the officers of a Noncon- 
formist chapel. He did not see, for his 
part, why there should be any inter- 
ference whatever with these charities ; 
but if they were to be interfered with let 
it be done fairly under Sub-section 3, and 
not unfairly under Sub-section 2. Inthe 
other House the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury quoted a case which showed pre- 
cisely how this sub-section would work if 
the President of the Local Government 
Board refused to accept the Lords 
Amendment. In 1886 a lady residing at 
Ashburton died having by her will be- 
queathed £1,000 to the Vicar and Church- 
wardens to divide the income between 13 


Local Government 


poor men and 13 poor women. Inthe next 
clause of her will she bequeathed £1,000 
to the minister and stewards of the 
Wesleyan chapel at Ashburton to divide 


between 10 poor men and 10 poor 
women. There was the case of a purely 
secular charity which it was the inten- 
tion of the testator should be administered 
by certain persons. If they applied this 
Bill the Churchwardens would be entirely 
taken off that part of the charity which 
was left to the Vicar and Churchwardens, 
whereas in the case of the other part the 
stewards of the Wesleyan chapel would 
continue to be trustees. He appealed to 
the common sense and fairness on the 
part of the House and the Government. 
This Amendment did not raise the whole 
question as to how secular charities were 
to be dealt with. That was raised by 
Sub-section 3, and if they were to deal 
with them at all, he asked them to deal 
with them fairly, and mete out the same 
measure of justice to all. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) thought the House would see at 
once that the two cases ‘did not 
stand on all-fours. The parochial chari- 
ties of this country had, by a variety 
of circumstances, grown up under the 
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wing, as it were, of the Church, and that 
had been strengthened over and over 
again by a variety of Acts of Parliament 
giving to the ministers of the Church of 
England and the Churchwardens power 
over parochial charities that were never 
held by those belonging to the Dissenting 
churches. Moreover, he would call 
attention to the fact that, under the Act 
of Will. 1V., when the second great Com- 
mission was appointed, many of these 
charities were placed by Acts of Parlia- 
ment under the management of ministers 
and Churchwardens in the room of other 
trustees, many of whom had failed to do 
their duty. The whole history of the 
charities of this country showed that in 
the hands of the Church these parochial 
charities had been misused and misapplied. 
[*“No!”] Hon. Members who said 
“no” had never looked into the Reports 
of the two great Commissions appointed— 
one in 1816, and the other being Lord 
Brougham’s Commission—huge voiumes 
of which could be found in the Library. 
The history of these parochial charities as 
disclosed in these Reports showed to what 
a great extent the charities were misused 
by the ministers and Churchwardens, as 
though they belonged purely and wholly 
to members of the Established Church. 
That was one of the reasons why a great 
cry had arisen in the land for these paro- 
chial charities—not ecclesiastical charities 
—to be placed under the authority of a to- 
tally different Body. The way in which, in 
many parts of the Kingdom, the ministers 
and Churehwardens had understood, or 
administered as though they understood, 
these bequests as being left entirely to 
members of the Established Church, and 
not to the poor of the neighbourhood, any 
man who had any experience of village 
life knew full well. The charities were 
circumscribed, and the doles dealt out 
not to the poor because they were poor, 
but because the poor happened to belong, 
or could be made to belong, to the Church 
of England. [“ Prove it,” and * Quote 
a case.”] The cases could be quoted 
by scores and hundreds. [Quote 
one.”] He did not know that he 
should quote one. He would refer hon. 
Members to the huge Reports in the 
Library. [‘To-day.”] Well, he could 
quote one not very long ago, at any rate, 
where they had to get a Churehwarden 
elected as a Churchwarden in order that 
the poor who were Dissenters in that 
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particular village should have a part of 
the doles, and it was not until this 
Churehwarden had been elected that 
those doles were given to those who were 
Dissenters and not wholly to those who 
were members of the Church of England. 
[“Name!”] No, he declined to give 
the name ; but he would tell hon. Mem- 


bers that he heard the discussion in the | 


chancel of the church himself, and heard 
the Churchwarden declare to the minis- 
ter that it mattered not, whether the re- 
cipients were Disseuters or members of 
the Church of England, that the doles 
were left to the poor of the parish. He 
thought he could trust bis own ears in 
that, at any rate. But apart from par- 
ticular instances, he said that the huge 
volumes in the Library were full of it. 
Hon. Members said “ quote instances of 
to-day.” The instances were not so 
numerous to-day because of the long 


range of legislation that had taken place, | 
beginning with or near the appointment | 
of the Brougham Commission, and especi- | 


ally since the appointment of the Charity 


Commission which now governed the | 


charities of England. Much had been 


done to put these charities on a sound | 


footing, but only on Friday last it was | 
disclosed in this House that so little did 
they know with regard to the adminis- 
tration of some of these charities that | 
there were 24,000 of them which at pre- | 
sent refused or neglected to send a proper | 


Return to this House. How was it pos- 
sible to get, without a full list, informa- 
tion as to the mode in which the charities 
had been mismanaged in various parts of 
the country? He hoped the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
stand firm by the Bill as it left this 
House, and would make no concession 
whatever to the Lords. Some of them 
thought that the concessions made in 
this House were too great already, 
and they should have supported the 
right hon. Gentleman in much 
stronger provisions had he seen his 
way clear to make them, and it was 
simply because they felt he had a grave 
responsibility upon his shoulders that 
they were prepared to support him in 
making a stand now for the Bill as it was 
without any further concession to the 
Amendment made in the House of Lords. 
*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken seemed to have failed 
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f altogether to appreciate what the Amend- 
ment was he was now discussing. No 
doubt he seized every opportunity, con- 
venient or inconvenient, to make an 
attack upon those with whom he did not 
agree, and, like many of those with whom 
he worked, he made that attack in an 
anonymous form. He toldthem he had 
experience himself of maladministration 
by trustees in different places, but, like 
other gentlemen who made similar state- 
ments, he declined to go the ordinary 
| reasonab!e and fair length of saying what 
was the name of the village in question 
where the trustees had failed in their 
duty. Under these circumstances, no 
great importance need be attached to the 
attack the hon. Member had made. He 
desired to point out that the hon. Member 
was entirely mistaken in thinking the 
result of this Ameudment would be to 
alter the administration of these charities, 
or rather that it was essential to the 
alteration of the administration of the 
charities which he and some other gentle- 
'men thought so terrible. If that were 
necessary it would be done by other 
| clauses or other sections of this clause, 
This Amendment would have the effect 
simply and solely of attaching to the 
Church officers a disability it was not 
proposed to attach to the officers of any 
other denomination. It might be 
desirable to deprive Churchwardens as 
such of their power as trustees to ad- 
| minister parochial charities. That the 
| House had decided to do by another 
| section of this clause, and that would be 
| done whether these words were restored 
| to the Bill again or they remained out. 
All that the Opposition desired was 
that the Government’ should _ tell 
them perfectly frankly and straight- 
forwardly what they in reality meant 
by these words? The words were 
not necessary to effect any changes in 
the administration of the charities ; but 
the sole result of the re-insertion would 
be that Churchwardens as such would be 
deprived of the power they now possessed, 
whereas officers of other denominations 
would be allowed to retain the powers 
they held on the same grounds, by the 
same justice and right that the Church- 
wardens possessed theirs. The Ash- 
burton case which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury brought forward in the other 
House showed abundantly and clearly 
that if they allowed these words to 
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remain in they would be doing an in- 
justice to a body of Church officers 
without in any way bringing about by 
these particular words the object hon. 
Members opposite professed to have at 
heart—namely, the alteration of the ad- 
ministration of parochial charities by 
taking them out of the hands of Church 
officers and putting them in the hands of 
popularly-elected officers. That would 
be done whether the Amendment of the 
Government were taken or that of the 
Lords. This simply and solely attached 
disabilities to Church officers as such, 
and it was naturally resented as an in- 
justice and a wrong. They asked the 
Government to tell them plainly and 
frankly why they thought it necessary to 
affect the powers of the Churchwardens 
without equally affecting the powers of 
the other trustees; and if they had no 
better reason to give than the one that 
had been given for standing by these 
words, he asked them to agree that they 
should remain out of the Bill, and instead 
of whittling down the power the result 
would simply be to do justice to the 
Church and equally alter the administra- 
tion of parochial charities. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, it seemed 
to him that the point was as to who 
were the beste administrators, and that 
question turned upon who the donors in- 
tended should act as administrators. Did 
the Government suppose that when the 
donors said they intended the Church- 
wardens to administer the charities they 
meant Overseers? Why were the 
Church officers to be disabled in this 
way, while the officers of all other 
Societies were to be retained in their 
position ? There was a great difference 
between the way in which this question 
was treated hy speakers supporting the 
Government in the country and the way 
in which they dealt with it in this 
House. In the country they were told 
that this was the beginning of Dis- 
establishment, and here they tried to 
make them believe that it was nothing 
of the sort. They were doing a great 
injustice by the position in which they 
would place the Churchwarden, because, 
although they said he would still be able 
to act, it was clear that they were about 
to render him incapable of acting or of 
holding office as he did at present. He 
thought the Government should allow 
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the appointments to be such as would 
reflect the view of the donor. Did they 
think that a member of the Parish 
Council was the proper person to ad- 
minister charities ? They said that the 
Churehwardens might distribute the 
money among their friends. What 
security had they that the Parish Council 
would not act in a similar manner? He 
did hope the right hon. Gentleman would 
reconsider the question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, the House had already spent a week 
in disenssing the subject. The point 
under consideration was a simple one. At 
present the Churchwardens were the 
nominated officers of the parish. They 
had two capacities—one ecclesiastical 
and the other secular. In their eccle- 
siastical capacity the Churchwardens 
would in future remain exactly as they 
were. What the Bill took away from 
them and from the Vestry was their 
secular capacity, which was transferred ; 
but there was no interference with the 
Churehwardens in their ecclesiastical 
capacity. [An hon. Memser: Yes.] 
No; there was simply a severance of the 
two capacities. Under this provision 
Churchwardens were perfectly capable of 
being elected to sit on the Parish Council 
as local representatives ; but it was not 
thought desirable that they should carry 
into the administration of a secular 
charity their capacity of ecclesiastical or 
nominated Churchwardens. In short, 
the proposal was to carve out of the 
Vestry the whole of its secular cha- 
racteristics and to put them into other 
bodies. That was the object of the 
Government. They had stated it over 
and over again, and he hoped they would 
not have to go back upon it, and that 
the discussion would not be prolonged. 

*Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he was very sorry to hear the imputa- 
tions which had been cast on the 
administration of ecclesiastical charities. 
If there was any blemish it was the duty 
of the House to remedy it; but he did 
deny that at the present time there was 
any injustice in their administration. On 
the contrary, he believed that the clergy 
of the Church of England and those who 
were more immediately connected with 
them were most anxious to do justice, and 
to make no difference between a Non- 
conformist and a member of the Church 
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of England, their character being equally 
good and their claims equally valid. He 
therefore challenged the statement that 
had been made. 

Mr. HOWELL was understood to say 
he did not convey the meaning attributed 
to him by the hon. Baronet. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, the accusa- 
tion failed. On the Committee stage of 
the Bill the Solicitor General (Sir J. 
Rigby) admitted that the position of 
the Church charities would be ineon- 
venienced by the provision which it 
was proposed to insert; and yet the 
Government were going to expose them 
to that inconvenience. He, for his part, 
protested against the proposal of the 
Government. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, he rose to point out that 
the argument of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not seem to be consistent 
with the Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Government intended 
to take away from the Churchwardens 
their ecclesiastical capacity. But the 
clause did not take away this capacity 
from the Churchwardens. It merely 


gave to the Parish Council a discretion- 
ary power to remove the Church wardens 


if they saw fit. The clause was not 
obligatory, but merely discretionary. 
The matter was not really one of very 
considerable importance. The House 
was now dealing with charities which 
were purely secular. Such charities 
belonged to the parish, and, therefore, 
he was very ready on the whole to give 
to the representatives of the parish very 
full powers with regard to such charities. 
But, in the present instance, there was 
absolutely no necessity for this provision. 
The Government seemed to have for- 
gotten what it was they did themselves. 
After the House had passed this pro- 
vision with regard to Churchwardens, 
the Government accepted a suggestion 
from the hon. Member for Rugby (Mr. 
Cobb) which went far beyond this pro- 
vision, and made it entirely unnecessary. 
The next sub-section said that the 
“Parish Council shall elect such number of 
trustees as will be a majority of the whole 
body.” 

If the Parish Council had to elect a 
majority of the whole body, what was 
the object any longer of dealing with 
the Churchwardens as such? The 
Churchwardens were to be outnumbered 
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by a majority of the elected trustees, 
and, therefore, after the acceptauce of 
the clause of the hon. Member for Rugby, 
the separate dealing with the Church- 
wardens was unnecessary. The Govern- 
ment had given the control to a majority 
of elected trustees, and why should they 
grudge to the Churchwardens, who, after 
all, iu such cases must be most experi- 
enced administrators, at least a position 
upon the Board, which they might have 
held for many years before? If his 
right hon, Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) still adhered to this sub-section, 
after having accepted the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Rugby, he could only 
look upou it as an appeal to bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness—as nothing more nor 
less than an attempt to put a stigma on 
Churchwardens, simply because they 
were Churchwardens, and to put a stigma 
on the officers of one sect while not 
dealing with the officers of any other. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
this clause dealt with Churchwardens in 
u different capacity from that stated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They 
were there as private individuals, acting 
for the benefit of the poor in various 
parts of the parish—they were appointed 
in that way by the donors ; but simply 
because Churchwardens happened to hold 
au official position in the Church, the 
Government were trying to prevent them 
from being the custodians of charities 
which had beeu put into their hands. 
That was very unfair.. They were treat- 
ing the Church in a harsh and unjust 
manner, and he thought they should 
endeavour to avoid doing so. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, the difficulty appeared to him to 
arise from the double position of the 
Churchwardens. The Amendment went 
a little too far. They wanted to draw a 
line between Churchwardens coupled 
with the Overseers, and Churchwardens as 
ecclesiastical officers. He must ask the 
Government for a definite answer to the 
serious doubt raised the other day by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke), who had 
pointed out that, in his opinion—and 
there was no more competent authority 
in the House—the clause they were dis- 
cussing had actually been covered by 
Clause 6. Surely, if there were any 
doubt as to that, the Law Officers of the 
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Crown should reassure the House. He 
wished to know whether the exception 
of ecclesiastical charities in Clause 6 did 
not imply the transfer of charities which 
were not ecclesiastical ? They were en- 
titled to an answer from the Attorney 
General (Sir C. Russell). 


Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W..) said, the silence of the Government 
was most extraordinary. A question 
had been raised by one of their own 
supporters—the right hon. Member for 
the Forest of Dean—which they made no 
attempt whatever to answer. The right 
hon. Baronet had placed before the 
House his view that these words were 
mere surplusage, and that the whole case 
was covered by Clause 6. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birmingham 
had put another question—namely, whe- 
ther these words were any longer neces- 
sary, except as a stigma on Church- 
wardens, the Government having accepted 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby? He trusted the House would 
not go toa Division until the Government 
had given them a little enlightenment on 
these two points. It was surely not the 
way to expedite business to remain silent 
when points of such importance were 
raised. 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russevi, Hackney, 8.) said, he had 
hesitated when the hon. Member for 
Somerset sat down, for the reason that he 
had not taken a prominent part in the 
discussions on the Bill. In his opinion, 
which he expressed not without doubt, 
Clause 6 did in its operation transfer all 
the powers, duties, and liabilities of 
Churchwardens except so far as they 
related to the affairs of the Church 
and to ecclesiastical charities. But the 
practical point,as put by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, seemed to him to be quite 
clear. Churchwardens as public officers 
were to be excluded from all parochial 
charities, but they were still eligible to be 
elected trustees. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Why ?] He was not arguing the point. 
The present state of things was, that the 
Churchwardens claimed to represent the 
whole parish in cases of purely secular 
charities, and that state of things the 
Government desired to alter. 


*Mr. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, he understood from what the 
Attorney General had said, that all Church- 
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wardens, because they happened to be 
Churchwardens, were to be disqualified 
from taking any part in the administra- 
tion of parochial charities. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: As office 
bearers. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: They must be 
elected trustees of the charity ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL: In the case of 
secular charities. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said that meant 
that as Churchwardens they were to be 
debarred from taking part in the adminis- 
tration of those charities. That was an 
extraordinary position to place them in. 
What had they done that this disability 
should be placed upon them? They 
were not to be allowed to take part in 
the administration of charities simply be- 
cause they were Churchwardens 

Sir W. HARCOURT: All we say is 
that they are not ex officio trustees. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he supposed 
the right hon. Gentleman meant that if 
they liked to submit themselves for elec- 
tion they could as individuals, and not as 
Churchwardens, become trustees. But 
what had they done to be disqualified as 
Churehwardens? It was a very great 
discouragement to the charitable if people 
who in their lifetime had given charities 
to be administered by the Churchwardens 
saw their trustees set aside, not because 
they had done anything wrong, but be- 
cause their appointment happened to 
interfere with the machinery of the Bill. 
Now that the matter was set forth in the 
clear light of day, he thought a more 
preposterous proposal was never made. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, that not only would there 
be an ousting of Churchwardens, but 
there would have to bea double election. 
He had been a trustee for over 20 years, 
but under this Bill he would become dis- 
qualified. He understood that under this 
Bill if he wanted to become a trustee 
again he should first have to be elected a 
Parish Councillor, and then have to be 
elected a trustee. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: My hon. and 
learned Friend is mistaken. He need 
not be a member of a Parish Council at 
all in order to be elected a trustee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the brief 
speech he made this afternoon expressed 
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of the Bill would not be unduly pro- 
longed. In order that the Debate may 
not be unduly prolonged it is necessary 
that the Government should treat with 
some degree of fairness those who really 
come to the discussion of the question 
with no other desire than to lay their case 
fairly before the House, and to have the 
opposite side of the case laid fairly before 
them. As a matter of fact, how are they 
being treated at the present time? On 
the Second Reading of the Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) in 
charge of the Bill made a statement rela- 
tive to the provision respecting Church- 
wardens in Clause 6. A fear was then 
expressed that by Clause 6 Church- 
wardens would be prevented from acting 
as trustees of these charities in that 
capacity. That fear the President of 
the Local Government Board endeavoured 
to sweep away, and he made a statement 
of the most explicit character on the sub- 
ject. He said— 

“ T am advised on very high authority that 
this clause deals only with the Common Law 
and statutory powers, duties, and liabilities of 
Churchwardens, and that it does not in the 
slightest degree deal with them in their capacity 
as trustees.” 

I do not know what the very “high 
authority” was which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted, nor have I any right to 
ask. It evidently was not the very high 
authority of the Attorney General (Sir 
C. Russell), because that hon. and 
learned Gentleman, speaking as Attorney 
General, and putting the best interpre- 
tation in his power upon the clause, has 
given to it a sense precisely opposite to 
that attached to it by the President of 
the Local Government Board at an 
earlier stage of our discussions. That 
being the original attitude of the Govern- 
ment an Amendment was _ introduced 
in another place on Clause 6 ex- 
pressly for the purpose of carrying out 
the views, intentions, and desires of the 
Government, and excluding from the 
purview of that clause everything except 
the “statutory powers, duties, and lia- 
bilities of Churchwardens.” We cut 
that Amendment out of Clause 6, which 
was reduced to its original shape, in 
which, according to the then opinion of 
the Government, it was unnecessary to 
have the Lords Amendment at all. We 
assented to that Amendment because we 
supposed, on the authority of the Govern- 
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ment, as expressed on the Second Read- 
ing, and on the secondary authority of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), who, I believe, nodded assent 
to somebody on this side of the House 
who brought up his original statement, 
that the Amendment was unnecessary. 
Upon the faith of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s iuterpretation of the clause we 
made no protest against disagreeing with 
the Lords Amendment. Now we are 
told after Clause 6 is passed, and we are 
come to this very burning subject of the 
position of the Churchwardeas in Clause 
14, that every pledge given by the Go- 
vernment on their own Bill has been 
thrown to the winds ; the high authority 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is thrown over by the 
Attorney General, and we learn that the 
Amendment introduced by the Lords 
was one of substantial importance and 
one which the Lords ought to have asked 
us to agree to. When we realise that at 
this moment the Government with their 
eyes open are laying it down as the 
principle on which they desire to proceed 
that the Churchwarden, as Church- 
warden, is to be treated differently from 
the Wesleyan deacon, as Wesleyan 
deacon ; when we have it laid down as 
the cardinal principle of our policy, as 
the hinge on which it revolves, as the 
foundation on which it rests, that the fact 
that these officials are Church officials, 
is to throw upon them disqualifications 
such as the officials of no other denomina- 
tion have to submit to, I must say that 
those who have watched with anxiety 
the course of the Government on this 
point have even the worst of their fears 
more than realised by the action which 
is being adopted. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said that, as he construed the clause, if 
Churchwardens as such were trustees of 
any parochial charity, there would appa- 
rently be no option left to the Parish 
Councils but to appoint a number of the 
Councillors of the parish or other 
persons to be trustees in their place. 
The effect of the clause would, therefore, 
be practically that described by the hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Wharton). 
Clause 14 and Clause 6 were intended 
to deal with wholly different kinds of 
circumstances. Under Clause 6 the 
powers, duties, and liabilities of the 
Churchwardens of a parish were dealt 
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with, and their eeclesiastical duties, 
powers, and liabilities were preserved, 
but he did not think that this clause 
would operate to deprive them of their 
powers and duties as trustees of any 
parochial charity if they were appointed 
as trustees. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, the position of the Government was 
quite untenable. The Lords had struck 
out words which were perfectly unneces- 
sary, because the effect of them was 
included in Clause 6. The House was 
now asked to put in over again that 
which was already in the Bill. The 
Attorney General had reduced the posi- 
tion of the House to an absurdity. 


Question put. 


The House divided :— Ayes 209; 
Noes 157.—(Division List, No. 444.) 

Mr. J. W. LOW THER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said that, before the House pro- 
ceeded to the next Amendment, he wished 
to propose one to add to the restored 
words. The House had been taken 
by surprise at a statement they 
heard a short time ago from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General, and he felt confident that the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill must have been also somewhat taken 
by surprise at the statement. The 
Opposition had always been led to 
believe that Clause 6 was not intended 
to deal with the particular case they had 
been discussing that afternoon—namely, 
the case of Churchwardens. They had 
thought that that case was to be dealt 
with under Clause 14. It appeared to 
him that the time had not yet gone by 
when they could make it perfectly clear 
that they iutended the enactment of 
Clause 14 to meet this particular case of 
the trustees of charities, and that they 
did not intend the euactment of Clause 6 
to deal with it. The words he should 
propose to add, if they were in Order, to 
the restored words—which he believed 
were technically correct—were these— 

“ And this enactment alone shall have effect 
in the last-mentioned case, any prior section of 
this Act notwithstanding.” 

So far as he could gather the views of 
the Goverument, they agreed with the 
Opposition in this matter, and were 
anxious to deal with the question in the 
14th section. That being so, would it 
not be well to make it perfectly clear 
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before the Bill left the House what the 
inteution was? If the words he proposed 
did not make it clear—though in his 
opinion they did—he would still appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill to allow the Law Officers of the 
Crown, before it was too late and the 
House passed away from the sub-section, 
either to introduce other words or amend 
his, or introduce words which would make 
it clear what, after all, was the unani- 
mous wish of the House in the matter. 


Amendment proposed to the words so 
restored to the Bill, 

To add, at the end thereof, after the word 
‘“‘ Overseers,” the words “ and this enactment 
alone shall have effect in the last-mentioned 
case, any prior section of this Act notwith- 
standing.”—(Vr. J. W. Lowther.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
said, this appeared to him to be a very 
unnecessary proceeding. As a matter of 
drafting, it meant that there were two 
clauses competing with each other, and 
that the House should decide that the 
second clause should prevail and not the 
first. It seemed to him that that would be 
a ridiculous plan to adopt. The proper 
course to be taken would have been to 
omit this sub-section ; but a mechanical 
majority had just now decided not to 
omit it, desiring, according to the 
Attorney General, to repeat in this clause 
what they had already inserted in Clause 
6. He agreed with the Attorney 
General that this clause was unnecessary. 
So far as he knew anything about 
drafting, he had never seen a case where 
it was said that one clause should prevail 
over another that was in the same Bill. 


Sim W. HARCOURT said, the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Goldsmid nad said what 
he had intended to say on behalf of the 
Government. Either Clause 6 was right 
or it was wrong. If it was wrong it 
must be amended, but it could not be 
amended in the manuer proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he did not know 
how the Government could carry the 
matter much farther than they had done. 
The opinion of the Attorney General— 
which was the highest opinion they 
could offer—had been given, and it had 
overthrown the opinion of ‘the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
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Local Government Board, which that 
right hon, Gentleman had delivered as 
resting on high authority. He had no 
doubt the intentions of the Government 
were plain; but like other intentions they 
were sometimes not successful, In this 
particular case they had intended that 
Clause 6 should not transfer the powers 
with regard to the control of these 
charities. They had Clause 13, amended 
at the iustance of the hon, Member for 
Rugby, to effect the administration of the 
charities, aud now they were told that 
Clause 13 (or Clause 14 as it was now) 
was unnecessary because the transference 
was completed under Clause 6. He 
admitted that the objection of the bon. 
Barouet opposite, repeated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was not 
without foundation, No doubt the 
Amendment was not in the form in which 
they would like to see it, but he would 
remind the House that the Bill was not 
in the form in which anyone who de- 
sired to see legislation plainly ex pressed 
would desire to see it. The fault was 
not that of the Opposition for proposing 
a clumsy Amendment, but with those 
who had so framed the Bill that nothing 
but a clumsy Amendment would effect 
the purpose. If Clause 6 did that which 
it was said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- | 
ment Board it did not do, and was not 
intended to do, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would take such steps as were 
possible in another place to correct the 





evil, and secure. that the clause should 
do neither more nor less than what it was 
intended to do, 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that if the | 
Government were of opinion that Clause 
6 was wrong they would amend it, either 
here or elsewhere. He did not accept 
the interpretation of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite of what was right or wrong. 

Mr. W. LONG: It is the Attorney 
Geueral’s interpretation. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he did 
not think the opinion of the Attorney 
General was in direct contradiction to 





that of the President of the Local 
Government Board. Ile had stated the 


view of the Government on the matter, | 
and to that he adhered. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN sai, 
the right hou. Gentleman iutimated that 
the Government would make a change 
If the clause 
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did not carry out the intention the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
distinctly expressed ov the Second Read- 
ing, but did what the Attorney General 
said it did, the Government were in 
honour bound to insert words limiting the 
clause. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said there was no difference between 
the President of the Local Government 
Board and the Attorney General, but the 
Attorney General had said that all these 
powers were handed over by Clause 6, 
whereas the words of the President of 
the Local Government Board, as read out 
by the Leader of the Opposition, were 
to the effect that the clause dealt only 
with Common Law and statutory powers, 
and that to deal with trusts under Clause 
6 would be a reductio ad absurdum, 
He (Mr. Griffith-Boscawen) thought the 
reductio ad absurdum was when the 
Government did not know its own mind— 
when one Member of it said one thing, 
and another said another. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said, he thought the Opposition were 
entitled to an answer. It was clear the 
Government had not made up their minds 
what the Bill meant. The course was 
simple. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had pledged the Govern- 
meut that these charities should not be 
dealt with under Clause 6. All that the 
Opposition required — and, with the 
greatest respect, he thought the Govern- 
ment were bound in honour to give it— 
was an absolute pledge that if it was 
found that these charities were dealt 
with under Clause 6, they would take 
steps to have the matter set right. The 
poiut was one upon which ke should have 
thought that no Government that 
valued its credit at all would have hesi- 
tated over. He (Viscount Cranborne) 
thought the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was right, and that the 
Attorney General was in error; but if 
that should not be the case, all they 
wanted from the Government was a 
pledge that the matter would be set 
right. If they parted with this oppor- 
tunity which the Attorney General had 
given them of dealing with the question, 
however bad the Amendment might be 
in form, they would have parted with it for 
good so far as this House was concerned. 

*THe PRESIDENT or traz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) said, he 
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thought his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had pointed out 
clearly what the attitude of the Govern- 
ment was. Their view of the true con- 
struction to be placed on Clause 6 had 
been pointed out by him (Mr. Fowler), 
not on his own opinion, but on that of 
the authority who had been instructing 
him on the point. That opinion was that 
Clause 6 in no way did more than transfer 
the Common Law and statutory rights, 
duties, and liabilities of the Church- 
wardens. The question was not raised 
in the House of Lords in debate. He 
could find no record of it, and he did not 
hear it raised himself. He had asked 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
why these words had been put in in the 
House of Lords, but no reason had been 
given; therefore, he thought he might 
say that hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
unaware of any flaw in the Bill which it 
was desirable to remedy. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean ha called attention to the matter 
on Friday night, and he understood there 
was a difference of opinion as to whether 
the intention of the Government had been 
carried out in Clause 6, or whether it went 
beyond the intention of the Government. 
All he could say was, that the Govern- 
ment would carefully reconsider the 
matter in another place, and put the ques- 
tion beyond all doubt. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have 
divided this Amendment into sections, 
and the remainder of it amounts to leav- 
ing out Sub-section 3 and inserting in its 
place a new clause altogether. I will 
not trouble the House with many words 
in regard to the Amendment; but I do 
think after what has passed in the dis- 
cussion on the last Amendment it is 
right I should ask for the consideration 
of the House to where we really are with 
reference to these charities. There is, 
apparently, in some minds still a belief 
that charities, where Church officers are 
constituted trustees, become by the 
appointment ecclesiastical _ charities. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] An hon. Member 
opposite cheers that point ; therefore I 
am not stating the case incorrectly. On 
this clause I desire to lay down two 
propositions. First, that the clause in 
no way, directly or indirectly, affects any 
ecclesiastical charity, affects any religious 
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charity, affects any charity for any 
religious purpose whatever. When this 
clause was under consideration, the 
House had not decided what was the 
definition of an ecclesiastical charity. 
Hon. Members opposite complained—I 
do not say without cause—that the defini- 
tion of “ecclesiastical charity” should 
have been settled before the words 
“ ecclesiastical charity ” were put in the 
Bill. Undoubtedly, if I might presume 
to express an opinion on the mode in 
which Acts of Parliament are drawn, I 
prefer an Act of Parliament in which the 
Interpretation Clause comes at the 
beginning, and not at the end ; but that 
is a matter on which my opinion is not 
worth much. At all events, the House 
was embarrassed in dealing with the 
clause by a perpetual confusion and mis- 
apprehension on the ground that we were 
dealing with the interests of the Church 
and of religion, and of ecclesiastical 
matters. Now, I must ask the House 
to bear with me whilst I point out what 
we have excluded from this clause abso- 
lutely and finally. We have excluded 
any charity which is applied to any 
spiritual purpose, or any charity which is 
fo: the benefit of any spiritual person, 
or for any ecclesiastical officer, or for 
any building which is used as a church 
or chapel, or mission-room or Sunday 
school, “ or otherwise ””—which are very 
large words—by any particular Church 
or denomination. We have excluded all 
charities for the maintenance, repair, or 
improvement of any such building, or 
for the maintenance of Divine service. 
And as a final instruction in this part of 
the clause, we have excluded every 
charity which is for the benefit of any 
particular Charch or denomination, or of 
any members thereof as such. I should have 
thought that was as wide a net as it was 
possible to construct in order to sweep in 
all ecclesiastical charities. But, notwith- 
standing that, we have gone further and 
said that, wherever a building is used 
partly for a secular and partly for an 
ecclesiastical purpose—either as a church 
or chapel, or mission-room—there shall 
be an apportionment as between the two 
purposes of the building, and that the 
building under these circumstances 
should bear the stamp and seal of an 
ecclesiastical charity. That stamp in- 
cludes every denominational purpose 
whatever. Therefore, in this clause now 
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before us we are dealing simply and 
solely with pure eleemosynary charities, 
charities which are devoted to the poor— 
either to some class of poor, such as 
widows and orphans, or to the poor 
generally, or charities that require some 
particular mode of distribution, either in 
money or in kind—in fact, charities 
which, to use the expression of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, are permanently and 
morally, if not legally, the charities 
of the parish. We have already in the 
first two sub-sections stated that in these 
charities alone, where up to the present 
time lay officers have been elected by lay 
bodies for lay purposes, these officers 
shall be replaced by other trustees 
elected by popular representatives. The 
old Churechwarden is elected by the 
Vestry—he has been elected just as the 
trustee who is to take his place will be 
elected by the Parish Council. The 
Government propose with reference to 
these charities that we should introduce 
the principle of elected trustees—a prin- 
ciple that the Charity Commissioners 
have introduced into their schemes for 
many years past, and a principle that 
has received the strong recommendation 
of a Committee of the House which sat 
in 1884, This House decided to accept 
it. It went further, and declared that, 
not only should the elective principle 
be adopted in the trusteeship of a 
charity, but that trustees elected on 
that principle should have a_ pre- 
ponderating voice on the Board of 
Trustees. The House of Lords have 
accepted the principle, I am glad to say. 
They did not accept it in the first in- 
stance on the Committee stage of the 
Bill, but on the Report stage. They 
have recognised the wisdom and the 
justice of elective trustees, but they 
have said that these elective trustees are 
to be placed on the Boards only to a 
limited extent, giving only a certain num- 
ber of representatives. That is the simple 
concession of this Amendment. I stated 
my own views, and those of the Govern- 
ment, at great length on the Committee 
stage of the Bill. I believe I was cen- 
sured for the length of my speech. I 
will not commit the offence again. There 
is no necessity to repeat the arguments I 
then used. I have only to-night to say 
that the Government see no reason for 
asking the House to recede from the 
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position it took up when the Bill was in 
Committee. Therefore, we do not ask 
the House to agree with the Lords in their 
Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth disagree with so much 
of the Lords Amendment as proposes to leave 
out Sub-section (3) of Clause 14."—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I think it will be recognised by 
those who have looked into the practical 
working of the clause as dealing with 
non-ecclesiastical charities, as it left this 
House, that it is absolutely unworkable 
for carrying into effect the efficient 
administration of those charities. Ex- 
perience shows that if you make the 
trustees of any trust excessive in number 
for the work they have to do the effect is 
that it is neglected, or falls into the 
hands of those who have some selfish 
object to serve. With those who have 
not had practical experience on this sub- 
ject the point may seem unimportant ; 
but those who have really studied and 
worked at the reform of charity and 
public relief know the eminent im- 
portance of the question to the welfare 
and character of the people. The ex- 
perience which has been gained, not only 
in this country, but in others, as to 
methods of indoor and outdoor relief and 
of charity, has placed us now in a posi- 
tion to deal with these important ques- 
tions, and the respective spheres of legal 
relief and charity, in a way not only to 
prevent demoralisation, which in past 
times our methods have inflicted on our 
population, but by the co-operation of 
all classes to make them a means of 
strengthening the independence, the self- 
control, and the character of both rich 
and poor in their efforts for the common 
benefit. This Bill will either facilitate 
this improvement or put increasing 
difficulties in our way. Even the protec- 
tion of the £1,500,000 per annum, the 
property of the poor, from being used to 
injure rather than to help them, in itself 
ought to compel our careful attention to 
this matter. But it is not this alone 
that makes it our imperative duty to do 
so. If these parish trusts can, in this 
Bill, be put on a footing to assure the 
English people that money entrusted to 
them will be well used, it will flow into 
them without stint, and you will have 
placed them in a position to solve many 
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difficult questions, such as old age pen- 
sions, &c., ina way to benefit both those 
who give and those who receive. But if 
we leave the clause as it now stands we 
shall not only fail to aid, we shall put 
increasing and very serious difficulties in 
the way of reform. There is no doubt 
that the addition of representative mem- 
bers, placed by the Parish Councils on 
these trusts, will have a very beneficial 
effect ; but the number of trustees 
which the Bill as it left the Commons 
would force the Parish Councils to elect, 
whether they wished it or not, would 
generally be ridiculously out of propor- 
tion to the work they would have to do, 
and it would be impossible to find in the 
parishes suitable men to appoint as 
trustees. In many cases you would 
compel the Parish Council for a small 
parish to find 18, 20, or more additional 
trustees, besides those who are already 
upon it, and who are supposed to be 
sufficient in number. It will be abso- 
lutely impossible to find so many, or, if 
you do, they are almost certain to impede 
rather than help the efficiency of the 
trustees. Everyone of experience knows 
that a trust with a large number of 
trustees is almost certain to be neglected 
or badly administered. “ But,” it is said, 
“there is a clause allowing this to be 
gradually rectified.” Yes; but not until 
the present generation of trustees have 
resigned or passed away, and for a gene- 
ration you will have exposed these trusts 
to worse mismanagement and demoralising 
influences, and increased greatly the 
difficulty of that reorganisation of charity 
and legal relief which so many able and 
wise men have been working at for 60 
years, and which, I repeat, is now in 
sight. What ought to be done, as has 
been suggested by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society and others interested in 
relief matters, is that each parish should 
have a charity trust of reasonable size 
and so constituted as to deserve and 
inspire general confidence, representing 
all alike—the Parish Council and the 
donor’s trustees. I hold in my hand an 
Amendment which would do this, drawn 
on the lines suggested by the Charity 
Organisation Society and other mosi 
experienced authorities in these matters. 
But if the Government think the amend- 
ment of the clause under consideration 
will be best made in the House of Lords, 
and they will favourably consider how 
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the blot I have pointed out can be best 
removed, I will not move this Amend- 
ment. But I think we ought to under- 
stand that a serious attempt must be 
made, either by the restoration of the 
clause to the state suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board by his 
Amendment put on the Paper in this 
House, or by some such scheme as I have 
indicated. I believe that the insertion 
of the representative element in trusts 
would be a very great benefit if wisely 
done. I do not argue from distrust of 
any class, least of all from distrust of 
the working class, but simply from the 
fact, disputed by none, I think, that 
excess in the number of _ trustees, 
from whatever class they are taken, 
is a certain way of ensuring waste and 
mismanagement, and often corruption. 
These are the terms of the Amendment 
to which I have referred, and which, if 
necessary, I am prepared to move— 


Page 14, line 37, leave out all words after 
“In the case of” to the end of the Amendment, 
and insert “a rural parish having any non 
ecclesiastical charities the benefits of which are 
confined solely to inhabitants of the parish 
there shall, on and after a date to pe fixed by 
the Charity Commissioners, be substituted for 
the trustees of all such charities a single Board 
of charities for the parish, consisting of a chair- 
man and sueh number of trustees, not less 
than two or more than 14, with such quorum 
at their meetings as the Charity Commissioners 
direct in each case. The trustees (other than the 
chairman) shall be appointed, in the first in- 
stance, half by the Parish Council and half by 
the persons who on the appointed day were 
trustees of one or more of such charities ; and 
vacancies among the trustees shall be filled, in 
the case of those appointed by the Parish 
Council, by that Council, and, in the case of 
the others, by the Board of Charities. The 
trustees shall, within one month after their 
first appointment, and from time to time within 
one month after the occurrence of a vacancy in 
the office of chairman, appoint as their chair- 
man either one of their own body or some 
other person, and if they fail to do so the 
appointment shall be made by the Charity 
Commissioners. The appointment of any one 
of the trustees to be chairman shall create a 
vacancy among the trustees.” 


*Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, the hon. Member for Carnarvon 
(Mr. Rathbone) who had just spoken, 
and who spoke with great authority on 
these matters, had criticised the practical 
working of the clause, assuming the 
Amendment of the Lords was rejected, and 
the hon. Member’s criticism was extremely 
worthy of consideration, because he be- 
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lieved that in the practical working of 
the clause as it stood in the Bill, as it 
left this House, it would be found the 
body of trustees would, in a large 
number of cases, be so increased in, 
number as to be unwieldy and to lead to 
neglect of duty on the part of a great 
many of them. While he submitted 
to the House that that criticism was 
just, it was not for that particular pur- 
pose that he rose, but because he desired 
to bring the attention of the House back 
for a few moments to the very interest- 
ing position in which this matter stood. 
He was vain enough to think that there 
would be many in this House who, if 
this question could be considered apart 
from Party considerations, would be of 
opinion that what he was about to sug- 
gest would be a fair and just settlement 
of the matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in stating the reasons of the Go- 
vernment for not being able to agree to 
the Lords Amendment, apologised for 
not making a long speech. He must 
say that he had not heard any speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman that had 
been too long upon this Bill ; whether 
they agreed with him or not, the right 
hon. Gentleman had always endeavoured 
to put his views before the House in such 
a manner a3 to assist them in their dis- 
cussions ; but they were entitled to refer 
to the position of this matter when the 
Government deliberately, after full con- 
sideration, put an Amendment on the 
Paper in the name of the Minister in 
charge of the Bill. That Amendment 
was one for which he (Sir R. Webster), 
for one, was prepared to say, had he had 
the opportunity of speaking at that 
stage of the Bill, would not have been 
otherwise than a fair settlement of 
this matter. They did not oppose 
the introduction of the elective ele- 
ment amongst trustees. Many of them 
had been long in favour of it, and he en- 
deavoured to carry it out by organisa- 
tion when schemes came before them. 
But he must ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention for one moment, because 
he reminded him that when he intro- 
duced the Bill, and when this clause first 
came under consideration, the right hon. 
Gentleman never expressed the slightest 
intention on the part of the Government 
that the elective principle should be 
followed to the extent that the whole 
trusteeship should be swallowed up by 
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the elective principle. It was one thing 
to recognise that principle; it was one 
thing to admit it as reasonable ; it was 
one thing to introduce an element that 
would represent the popularly-elected 
trustee, but it was another thing to do 
what the Bill did—provide that there 
should be a majority of the whole body, 
whatever might be the trusts, and how- 
ever they were administered. But how 
did it stand? As hesaid a few moments 
ago, were it not for the fact that Party 
considerations were introduced, the 
settlement proposed by the Government 
was reasonable and just. This was not 
a matter which the Minister in charge 
said they would consider further ; but 
he came down to the House and put on 
the Paper for days an Amendment pro- 
viding that the Parish Council or parish 
meeting, under certain circumstances, 
might appoint additional members of the 
Governing Bodies, not exceeding one- 
third of the whole number of the Govern- 
ing Body of the trust. Let there be no 
mistake about this. He agreed that to a 
great extent ecclesiastical charities had 
been by the Definition Clause taken out 
of the purview of this clause; but this, as 
they had ventured to point out, was 
little short of a departure from the pro- 
testations of right hon. Gentlemen, and 
as the Bill was launched there were 
many who might think they were en- 
titled to call it a breach of faith. But 
whether that was so or not, no one would 
deny that the Government gave no indi- 
cation at the time, or at any time, that 
the clause was going to be dropped ; on 
the contrary, after the matter had been 
fully discussed an Amendment was put 
down, and at the instance of a certain 
section of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, not as part of the policy of the 
Government, the sub-section as it now 
stood was moved by the hon. Member 
for Rugby (Mr. Cobb). He might carry 
this matter a little further, for he quite 
remembered the Debate. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a speech with which 
few of them were prepared to quarrel, 
indicating there was an intention to 
meet the Opposition. The Debate went 
on ; consultations took place ; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was seen in the 
neighbourhood of the Treasury Bench, 
not near the right hon, Gentleman who 
had the control and management of the 
Bill ; the Solicitor General disappeared 
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for a short time, and then down that 
little gangway came the Solicitor 
General, and announced that the Go- 
vernment were going to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby (Mr. Cobb). That was the 
Parliamentary history of the Amend- 
ment, and he submitted it was an altera- 
tion of the Bill which ought to be forced 
upon sucha minority as they now repre- 
sented, in face of the large difficulties 
there would be in working the 
clause, and in face of the state- 
ments made by the declared policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. What 
had the Lords done? They had sub- 
stantially taken the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill, 
and they had inserted a necessary addition 
embodying the principle of elective repre- 
sentation. He thought the proposal of 
the Lords was moderate and fair, and he 
hoped that view might still prevail. 
They felt that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby would result in 
making the clause unworkable, and that it 
would lead to want of good management 
and disaster, and would, to a great extent, 
defeat the objects of those who were in 
favour of the elective principle. When the 
Lords had adopted the suggestion of the 
Government and decided that the elec- 
tive element should be adopted, but not in 
excess of one-third the number of the 
Governing Body, it was not too much, 
before they were asked to disagree with 
the Lords Amendment, to ask that they 
should be told on what grounds the Go- 
vernment had come to the conclusion 
that the old arrangement should be dis- 
turbed and upset. He hoped that, in the 
interests of the working of the Bill and 
making it an effective measure, the 
House would reconsider the matter and 
would not disagree with the Amendment 
passed by the House of Lords. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I think my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carnarvon (Mr. 
Rathbone) will feel that I shall be justified 
on this occasion in disposing very briefly of 
the Amendment he has submitted to the 
House without having placed it on the 
Books of the House, so that we might 
have the advantage of giving it careful 
consideration. My hon. Friend has in- 
troduced an Amendment which, indeed, 
cuts deeply into the subject, for he pro- 
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poses to substitute a plan different from 
that of the House of Commons and 
different from that of the House of 
Lords, and involving some new and im- 
portant and, I must add, questionable 
principles, as to casting into one mould 
all charities of the:parish which he must 
fully see it is quite impossible to discuss 
adequately at this extremely late stage 
of the Bill. We have reached not the 
eleventh hour, but the eleven and three- 
quarters—aye, the 58th or 59th minute 
before the clock strikes 12. I agree 
with my hon. Friend that an unwieldy 
trust is an unworkable trust, and that 
portion of his speech has been dealt with 
by my right hon. Friend who is in charge 
of the Bill. It is upon what is called 
Sub-section (a), and not on the present 
Amendment, that we should discuss 
whether the provisions which have been 
made against unwieldy trusts are 
sufficient provisions or not. I am sorry 
to say that the plan of the hon. Gentle- 
man is in conflict with the view of the 
Government, because it provides no 
settlement of the dispute between those 
who say that the elective principle ought 
to be a minority and those who say it 
ought to be a majority, and the hon. 
Gentleman has, in fact, made the best 
suggestion in his power for bringing the 
whole matter to a deadlock by providing 
that half shall be upon one side and half 
upon the other. 

Mr. RATHBONE: May I say that 
unless they agreed upon a chairman the 
Charity Commissioners would appoint the 
chairman ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am not 
prepared to discuss the whole of the hon. 
Gentleman’s plan upon its merits, but it 
appears to me that that is the character 
of the proposal of the hon. Gentleman. 
Now I come to the observations of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster), 
and ina good-humoured manner I have 
to complain that at the commencement of 
his speech he made an announcement that 
filled my mind with cheerful anticipation 
when he said he felt convinced he had 
something to propose which was 80 
moderate, fair, and just that it must by 
its own virtue and merit attract such an 
amount of support from the different 
quarters of the House as would enable 
some unanimous, or all but unanimous, 
settlement to be arrived at. The hon. 
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and learned Gentleman has spoken of 
the unwieldliness of trusts. We must all 
be agreed upon that matter, but it is not 
the matter which we are now considering, 
and it is better that we should put it 
aside, and consider that we are not touch- 
ing that question. We have before us a 
question which is simple and clear, and 
which raises a different issue, upon which 
it is right that the judgment of the House 
should: be given. The hon. and learned 
Member divides his argument into two 
parts. One portion is the argumentum 
ad homines, where he rests himself upon 
the fact that an Amendment correspond- 
ing in its general effect to this Amend- 
ment of the Lords was proposed and placed 
upon the records of the House by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, first of all, 
founds himself upon his assertion that 
the great majority of the House were 
prepared to accept the proposal that 
appeared in the name of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Kugby (Mr. Cobb), but 
how does he know that ? Has he the 


figures of a Division List to exhibit ? 
He has figures to exhibit that the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Somerset 


(Mr. H. Hobhouse) was rejected. That 
proposal expressed not only the views of 
a considerable number of those who are 
determined supporters of the general 
policy of the Government, but it also had 
the great advantage of being supported 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) ; 
but the facts before us are that the pro- 
posal which the House of Lords have 
dislodged from the Bill was a proposal 
carried in this House by a majority of 61, 
and yet the late Attorney General calls 
upon us to believe, upon his assurance, 
that the great majority of the House 


were satisfied with the proposal of my | 


hon. Friend. How does he know 
that? I am willing to believe the 
hon. and learned Gentleman upon his 
oath or otherwise upon any assertion 
he is pleased to make; but when the 
judgment of the House is taken upon a 
subject, and the judgment of the House 
is given in favour of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Rugby, not 
by the normal majority of the Govern- 
ment, which you are fond of stating at 
30, but by a majority double that 
number, that surely justifies me in brush- 
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hon. and learned Gentleman. The hone 
and learned Gentleman described the 
wonderfully friendly disposition with 
which the proposals and the speeches of 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board were 
received upon that side of the House ; 
but if this extraordinary friendliness did 
prevail, the number of days which the 
Bill occupied in the House of Commons 
is a most singular indication of it, and 
one very difficult to explain. I do not 
wish to introduce polemical matters un- 
uecessarily into this Debate, but I want 
to find out what is the doctrine of the 
hon. and learne! Gentleman, and appa- 
rently of the Opposition, upon this sub- 
ject. The Government introduce a Bill. 
Is the Government bound to adhere to 
every jot and tittle of that Bill as they 
place the provisions ou the Table of the 
House? The unanimous declaration 
from all parts of the House would be 
“No.” It is bound to avail itself of all 
the lights which may be thrown upon the 
subject in the course of discussion ; it is 
bound also to consider the judgment of 
the House as to the course which it 
wishes to be pursued in reference to the 
ultimate fate of the Bill when carrying 
it into law. Therefore, the Government 
are not only permitted, but it is their 
duty, to introduce alterations into the 
Bill; and if it is their duty to do that, it 
follows as a matter of course that some 
of those alterations will verge in one 
direction and sume will verge in another. 
But the doctrine of the hon. and learned 
Member is that it is right for the Go- 
vernment to introduce alterations in the 
Bill which are agreeable to the views of 
the Opposition, but wrong for them to 
introduce Amendments which are agree- 
able to the views of their own supporters. 
Is it possible to maintain such a doctrine 
as that? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman first of all brought me into a kind 
of fools’ paradise by promising that he 
was going to make a wonderful proposal 
which would satisfy all rational and open 
minds ; but when I found that he had 
nothing but the old, hackneyed common- 
places of opposition to offer, I 
tumbled down from the elevation 
to which he had exalted me. Now, 
if I were asked the reasons why we 
disagreed with the Lords Amendment I 
would give some. The first is because 
I helieve our disagreement with that 
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»Amendment and our adoption of the 
, Amendment of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rugby is most distinctive and 
expressive of the real, true, unbiased 
sense of the majority of the Representa- 
tives of the people upon a question that 
deeply interests the people, and is most 
important with reference to the beneficial 
transaction of their local affairs. Another 
reason is that I am at issue with the hon. 
and learned Member when he says he is 
very friendly to the introduction of the 
elective principle ; but you must keep it 
within bounds, and those bounds are that 
this elective principle is always to be in 
subjection to a principle of nomination 
by private individuals. - Is that the sort 
of adhesion to the elective principle 
which the people of this country are 
accustomed to have ? Is that the prin- 
ciple on which our Parliamentary system 
is founded—that we may have a House 
of Commons elected by constituencies 
with a large popular suffrage? Anda 


very good thing is the elective principle 
so far, but keep it within bounds: take 
care that you have another assembly, not 
based on the elective principle, but pro- 
bably very remote from it, which is to 


have for its main duty the redressing of 
the excesses of that elective principle ; 
and, while allowing it a great limited 
scope and space, always taking care to 
confine it within strict bounds, and assert 
the existence of some superior and better 
and higher principle, so as to prevent 
that elective principle having its full 
uses. If that is what is really meant 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite when they 
say they approve highly of the elective 
principle, all I can say is that is not the 
sense in which we are accustomed to 
view it ourselves. In our opinion, the 
elective principle is a principle which 
may reasonably be made dominant in the 
greater part of human affairs. Is there 
any reason why it should not be domi- 
nant in the particular case of the 
management of these charities ? There 
is no question at all that every eccle- 
siastical element has been carefully 
fenced off, and those charities are not 
in any way before us for consideration ; 
these are secular charities. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says he hopes for a 
settlement which will be just and fair. 
I join in that hope, and I say the method 
we propose is just and fair. The ex- 
treme view had the powerful advocacy of 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham, who was for sending 
nominated trustees about their business, 

and e, and the right hon. 
Gentleman fell foul of my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board, and denounced 
him as an ultra Tory because he 
would not accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Somerset. 
Therefore, we are not representing the 
extreme opinion in this matter. We are 
not contending for sending about their 
business the nominated trustees. We 
are, on the contrary, contending for the 
elective principle—that it should be in- 
troduced, and we are contending for the 
pure principle of local government— 
that these trusts should be dominated by 
the representatives of the majority. Is 
that irrational ? Our law in this country 
has favoured—and has favoured, perhaps, 
extravagantly in other times—the almost 
unchecked dominance of the will of the 
donors—as they are called with very 
questionable accuracy—of these charities, 
We recognise that there may be wisdom, 
so far, in leaving a sort of encourage- 
ment to donors—a qualified representa- 
tion according to our moderate and fair 
proposals. But, in the main, our con- 
tention is this: These charities were 
left for the benefit of the parish. We 
are not speaking of what may ve done 
in a short time—in 20 years—with the 
donors left supreme. We are speaking 
of legislation, and nothing else, for 
generation after generation; and we 
contend that the people of the parish 
for whose use and benefit these charities 
were left ought, by their representatives, 
to have a dominant influence over them. 
Is that unjust ?—is it outrageous? I 
have said that I believe it is agreeable to 
the judgment of the House. Is it 
otherwise than a _ perfectly rational 
principle? I say that if the people of 
our parishes are fit for anything, they 
are fit for this. We are not asking them 
to view with critical eyes affairs in- 
definitely remote, or immeasurably com- 
prehensive. We are asking them to look 
at what is immediately under their own 
eyes and under their own noses ; and if 
they are not fit to deal with matters 
such as these, your whole Bill is a 
mistake, and your whole system of local 
government is a mistake. It is better to 
settle things in Downing Street and 
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Whitehall, to multiply our Public 
Offices all over London, than to give to 
the people functions which they ought 
not to be trusted with. But our doctrine 
is that if the people are competent for 
anything, they are competent to judge 
how this money which was left for their 
benefit is to be administered. I do not 
think it is pleasant, speaking as an 
individual, to have money left for my 
benefit, if the mode of that benefit will 
and must depend on the judgment of 
someone else. It would be a very ques- 
tionable compliment to me to make such 
an arrangement, and it would be a very 
questionable compliment to a community 
to make an arrangement in these matters 
providing what we think is best through 
all time, so far as Parliament can 
arrange it. I apologise to the House for 
detaining it so long. I have said more 
than I intended to say; but it is a 
matter of considerable importance. A 
clearer case, to my mind, I have never 
known, either upon the ground of being 
agreeable to the judgment of the House, 
or as to its being assertive of a principle 
thoroughly equitable, rational, Constitu- 
tional, and consistent with our system. 
The issue before the House is a clear 
one, and I trust they will decide it ina 
not less unequivocable manuer as they 
decided it when it was proposed on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Rugby. 
Sm M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I am anxious in a very few sen- 
tences to do what I can to enforce the 
arguments of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Isle of Wight against 
what I really must venture to call the 
sophistical rhetorie of the right hon. 
Gentleman. My hon. and learned Friend 
never for a moment made so absurd a 
contention as that attributed to him by 
the right hon. Gentleman. We never 
could have imagined that we could fairly 
accuse the Government of not adhering 
to every jot and tittle of the Bill, and 
of accepting Amendments from their own 
supporters. But there are many Amend- 
ments the Government have accepted 
from their supporters which, in our 
opinion, have made the Bill a worse Bill 
than it was when originally introduced. 
Of this we never complained, though 
sometimes we have done our best to 
oppose them. But what are the peculiar 
facts with regard to this Amendment ? 
My hon. and learned Friend did his best 
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to induce the Government to look at the 
Amendment from a fair point of view. 
But what was the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman? It was a hackneyed sug- 
gestion. Why, it was the very sug- 
gestion which his own President of the 
Local Government Board made. My 
hon. and learned Friend asked the Go- 
vernment to declare why they had 
changed their position from that taken 
up by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire. And 
what were the reasons for that change 
which have been given to us by the 
Prime Minister ? In the first place, the 
right hon. Gentleman says that the Bill 
as it left this House inthis particular con- 
veyed the real and true and unbiased 
sense of the majority of the Representa- 
tives of the people, and that he attempts 
to prove by telling us that that sub- 
section was carried by a majority of 61, 
forgetting that it was carried at half-past 
8 o’clock on a Saturday evening in a 
House in which only 109 Members voted 
on one side and 48 on the other. And 
that, we are told, is the unbiased opinion 
of the great majority of the Representa- 
tives of the people. But, Sir, that is not 
all. Can the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
tend that if the Government had but 
adhered to the policy announced by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board they would not have carried a far 
larger majority than 61 into the Lobby ? 
It is obvious they could have done so if 
they had chosen. They have, on more 
than one occasion, accepted Amendments 
to this Bill from this side of the House 
against the wishes of their own sup- 
porters, and have carried them by ma- 
jorities approaching 150. That was the 
action of the Government, but it was 
not the action of the whole Government. 
What is the position of the President of 
the Local Government Board ? What 
did he say in resisting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Somersetshire, 
which Amendment was to give the elec- 
tive trustees a majority on these 
Boards 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; it de- 
stroyed the trustees aud transferred the 
trusts to the Parish Council. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : It practi- 
cally gave the control of the trusts to the 
elective trustees or the Parish Council, 
for it is precisely the sume thing, and is 
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what was ad vocated just now by the Prime 
Minister. What did the President of the 


Local Government 


Local Government Board say in discuss- 
ing that Amendment ? 


He said— 


“The Government would not accept the 

Amendment not only for the reasons he had 
given, but because they had, through his lips, 
pledged themselves to a directly contrary 
course.” 
Again, during the Debate on the Second 
Reading, when contending against hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that a large number 
of these charities ought to be put under 
popular control, he made this state- 
‘ment— 

* Therefore, we are prepared to contend that 
these charities, which are for general, charitable 
purposes, are not ecclesiastical charities, are 
parochial charities, and though we do not for a 
moment propose that the rector or any trustee 
shall be removed, displaced, or interfered with 
in his trusteeship ;” 
just as if the proposal did not interfere 
with the rector, 

“but we claim that the Parish Council shall 
have the right to elect, instead of the Vestry, 
trustees in these cases.” 

The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“That was a distinct statement of policy on 
the part of the Government, and it was im- 
possible, as a matter of honour as well as of 
political policy, for the Government to recede 
from the position they had then taken up.” 
But within an hour from the time that 
that happened, as described by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
Isle of Wight, a back-stairs intrigue was 
carried out by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Members for Somer- 
setshire and Rugby, and this sub-section 
—whbich the Lords have struck out—was 
inserted in the Bill. That is the history 
of the acceptance of the principle of the 
dominance of the majority, for which 
the Prime Minister has contended to-day, 
as if from the first day it formed part of 
the intention of the Government and bad 
been embodied in this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that is the prin- 
ciple to which the Government adhere. 
Then, perhaps, we will be told why it 
was not embodied in the Bill when it was 
introduced, and why, when their further 
attention was called to the matter, it was 
not embodied in the Amendment of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, instead of the one-third proposal 
which the right hon. Gentleman placed 
on the Paper, and would have moved in 


Sir M. Hichks-Beach 
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Committee. I can tell the Prime Minister 
why we object to this principle of the 
dominance of the elected majority on these 
Boards of Trustees. In the first place, 
because the founders never intended that 
the charities should be so dominated. In 
the second place, because we believe 
firmly that such interference by Parlia- 
ment with the constitution of the Boards 
of Control and the intentions of the 
founders will dry up the sources of charity 
in the future, and will deprive the people 
of much that would be for their good. 
These are our views. I do not wish to 
detain the House by arguing the matter 
at length, but I will just put one point 
before them with regard to the effect of 
the sub-section. We first discussed the 
sub-section with the idea that it applied 
solely to rural parishes. In a later stage 
of the Bill it was made applicable to 
every parish in England and Wales—to 
parishes in the Metropolis and in large 
cities as well as to small parishes in the 
country. I know what the effect of that 
will be in the city I have the honour to 
represent. After the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, 
Parliament deliberately removed from 
the Corporation of Bristol, and every 
other Corporation as well, the control of 
the charities of the Municipality and 
placed them in the hands of trustees 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor in the 
first instance. In Bristol the municipal 
trustees administer the municipal chari- 
ties and also a considerable number of 
small parochial charities the benefits of 
which are confined solely to the inhabi- 
tants of parishes which would come 
under this sub-section. I venture to say 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will not deny that it will be 
absolutely impossible to apply this sub- 
section in that instance because of the 
absurdity which would result from the 
addition of a very large number of 
elected trustees to the existing trustees, 
for the charities of individual parishes 
ouly, which would render them abso- 
lutely incapable of doing their work in 
the future. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows that it would be impossible for 
the Charity Commissioners to frame a 
scheme which would bring the sub- 
section into effect in that case. That is 
only one case. I venture to say that 
there are many more cases throughout 
the country in which it would be found 
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absolutely unworkable. If a smaller 
number were proposed or the Lords 
Amendment were adopted no doubt 
there would be a vast difference, and 
something might be done to re-introduce 
the principle of control by Elective 
Bodies which was abolished by the 
Municipal Corporations Act. But what 
I contend is this—that the sub-section as 
it stands is grossly unfair in the present 
and would be hard on the poor in the 
future. This sub-section was not part of 
the original Bill; it was not part of the 
intention of the Government when deal- 
ing with the question of the charities, 
and it is not now, I venture to say, in 
accordauce with the judgment of the 
Minister in charge of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman used some signifi- 
cant language. He said that in con- 
sidering the matter the Government had 
to considergthe policy and course which 
they ought to pursue in reference to the 
ultimate fate of the Bill. Well, Sir, I 
am as anxious as the right hon. Gentle- 
man can be that this Bill should become 
law. I have done what little I could— 


and I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will admit it—to smooth its way through 


this House. Of course, I did what I 
could to bring my views in regard to it 
into effect. But if the Government on 
this Amendment, which is no child ot 
theirs, are to adopt such a position as 
‘that taken up by the Prime Minister, and 
if the fate of the Bill is not what I and 
they would desire, its blood be upon their 
heads. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Ido not propose to attempt 
to enforce the arguments that have 
been urged with, perhaps, some force in 
support of the charge that there has been 
a breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
vernment with regard to this question. 
That is a matter of history, and must be 
settled by the two sides of the House 
concerned, But I wish to say a word or 
two on the merits of the Amendment 
now before us. My right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister was kind enough to 
refer to a speech of mine which I do not 
think he heard, but which, at all events, 
I made. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
hear it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I am so 
glad of that, because it prevents the 
necessity of my repeating it to-night. I 


did 
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made that speech on the Ainendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Somerset ; 
I have not altered the opinion I then ex- 
pressed, and as I voted then I intend to 
votenow. Ientirely agree with my right 
hon. Friend that the views I take of this 
subject are even more extreme than his 
own, What is the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to this elective 
element ? The right hon. Gentleman 
says that the elective principle is to be 
made dominant and that that governs the 
whole course and policy of the Govern- 
ment. He said also that if an elective 
authority—the Parish Council,for instance 
—is competent to do anything, it is com- 
petent to say how funds established for 
its benefit shall be administered. Yes, 
Sir, Lagree. But my complaint is that 
that is exactly what the Government 
have not done. I do go further than my 
right hon. Friend as to the elective 
principle; and I am in favour of 
the true principles of local govern- 
ment. [Ministerial cries of “Ob!") 
It appears to me that some hon. 
Members in this House have not 
learned the A B C of what local govern- 
ment means. What does the Amend- 
ment propose? Here you have esta- 
blished a new system of local govern- 
ment, and you have empowered the 
various parishes to elect Councils which 
are to manage their particular affairs. 
What affairs can be more important to 
them than the administration of funds 
which have been established for their 
benefit ? But do Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to leave the Parish 
Councils full power to control the ad- 
ministration of those funds? No; they 
force them to elect a certain majority of 
trustees whether they desire to do so or 
not. Why do not they leave the Council 
to deal with the matter in their own way 
and at their owndiscretion ? Take, for 
instance, this case: Here is a small 
parish with a charity which has up to the 
present time been admirably administered 
in the interests of the parish by the ex- 
isting trustees. [A laugh.] The hon. 
Member for Northampton laughs. There 
are 13,000 parishes in the country, and it 
is possible that there may be in one 
parish « charity which would have 
been open to the criticism of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. 
In the case I have supposed what would 
the parish desire should be done? It 
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would certainly desire that the charity 
should continue to be managed by the 
existing trustees. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that in a vast number of 
these small parishes it would be difficult 
to find a considerable number of new 
elected trustees who would be better than, 
or even as good as, the existing trustees. 
Therefore, the proposal of my right hon. 
Friend is that we shall swamp the exist- 
ing good trustees by a large number of 
trustees of an inferior character. That 
is not giving local government atall. If 
the people who create Parish Councils 
are qualified to deal with parish matters 
at all, they are qualified to deal with 
their charities just as they think fit; and 
if you compel them to elect trustees, at 
allevents you should give them discretion 
as to the number they should elect. My 
right hon. Friend will see that my argu- 
ment is directed against the words of the 
Amendment which attempts to coerce the 
Parish Councils. How can you have 


free local government—how can you 
have a dominance of the elective prin- 
ciple when you are endeavouring to 
hamper the Parish Councils on the one 


hand and to coerce them on the other ? 
That is not freedom ; that is not respect 
for the elective principle. Again I say 
that I do go further than my right hon. 
Friend in this matter. But I have 
another complaint. When you have 
compelled them to elect these trustees 
and have handed over the administration 
of the charities to the new body of 
trustees, have you given the parish the 
management of their own property ? 
No; you have done nothing of the kind. 
A Parish Council is a constantly 
changing body. If a Parish Council of 
to-day elects a new trustee for life, how 
can you know that the Parish Council of 
to-morrow may not be opposed to the 
views of the trustee so elected? I say, 
therefore, that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby is not freedom, 
is not the elective principle, and does not 
carry out the true principle of local self- 
government. I do not know whether my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister or 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill would be inclined to go a little 
further and would be willing to accept 
another Amendment upon the Lords 
Amendment, which, while permitting the 
Parish Council to elect a majority of the 
trustees, would leave that election dis- 
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eretionary in their hands. Why should 
the Government insist upon tying the 
hands of the Parish Councils and in show- 
ing their distrust of their good sense ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman is disposed 
to accept such an Amendment as I have 
suggested, which would increase the 
discretion and the freedom of the Parish 
Councils, I am prepared to give him my 
support. But, if not, I must strongly 
object to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby, which I believe to 
be absolutely opposed to that dominance 
of the elective principle which we want 
to sustain, but which the right hon. 
Gentleman has denied. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Her Majesty’s 
Government are placed in rather a curious 
position in this matter. The blood of 
this measure is poured on our heads from 
both sides of the House. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite, representing one ex- 
treme, has told us that if this measure is 
lost its blood will be upon our heads, 
while the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, representing the other 
extreme, is equally determined that we 
shall suffer for our misdeeds. But what 
is the head and front of our offending ? 
The fact is,that the Government is to be 
made to suffer from both sides for their 
moderation. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham’s complaint is that we 
have not swept away all existing trustees, 
[*“No!”] Yes, that is his fundamental 
proposition. I will read the words of the 
Amendment as it was put from the 
Chair— 

“The whole of these existing trusts, the 
whole property for the purposes of any parochial 
charities for the benefit of the poor as defined 
by the 18 & 19 Vict.” 

By virtue of those words the existing 
trustees would cease to exist, and the 
property in the funds would be vested in 
the Parish Councils. That is the simple 
proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. The parson would have 
disappeared, the Overseers would have 
disappeared, and the Churchwardens 
would have disappeared as_ existing 
trustees. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that he would not read the words of his 
speech ; but I will, at all events, read 
some of them, because we have been im- 
peached for having violated Liberal 
principles, and we have been called upon 
to annihilate existing -trusts and to 
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transfer them bodily to the Parish 
Councils. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“It is true that on a recent occasion I have 


been taunted by some of my former friends and 
colleagues with having mea Tory. Per- 


haps there is some foundation for the charge ; 
but at least Iam not so high Tory or so Con- 
servative of the worst and least progressive 
kind as the President of the Local Government 
Board.” 


“Conservatism of the worst and least pro- 
gressive kind,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“was to refuse to annihilate the existing 
trusts and transfer them to an elected body,” 


and that is the charge—— 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No; that 
is not so, Mr. Speaker. I was referring, 
of course, as the context shows, to the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and when I said the right hon. Gentle- 
man was worse than the worse Tory 
I was referring to certain of his argu- 
ments. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will see 
whether that was the argument of my 
right hon. Friend or whether it was his 
proposal. Now, what wus he asking 
for? Hesays— 

“ We are only asking that these bodies shall 

be able to deal with what is the property of 
the poor ; and as there will be a majority of the 
poor represented on these bodies, there can be 
no harm in allowing them to dispose of pro- 
perty left entirely and solely for the benefit of 
that class.” 
Then he proceeds to deal with the argu- 
ment which he touched upon just now— 
that the present trustees were good 
trustees, and he says— 

“The argument is that the present trustees 

are so immaculate that it would be a very great 
wrong to dispossess them. That is contrary tu 
everything we have heard on the subject of 
charities ever since I have taken any part in 
public life.” 
Our crime was that we did: not dis- 
possess the existing trustees, who, so far 
from being immaculate, were exactly the 
reverse. And he goes on— 

“We have been told again and again that the 
management of charities, especially the small 
charities, .... has been the subject of the 
greatest abuse ” 

[Jronical cheers|—Yes, but when any- 
body ventures to say that there are 
shouts of * Quote ”— 

“that dole charities have been misapplied, that 
they have been used for personal and other 
objects, and generally that there has been the 
strongest possible call for the interference of 
the Legislature or the Charity Commissioners. 
Yet we are told that these are the people, the 
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trustees of these charities, who are so immacu- 
late that the right hon. Gentleman looks with 
horror on a proposal which will relieve them of 
their work.’ 

Ts not that an argument that the exist- 
ing trustees should not be continued, but 
that their work should be placed in dif- 
ferent hands, and in the hands of the 
Representatives of the people? That is 
the doctrine which has been stated in its 
full breadth by the Prime Minister. It 
is impossible to have it more broadly 
stated, even by him, than it is stated by 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham. What, then, does he com- 
plain of ? He complains of us that, in- 
stead of being sufficiently thorough, we 
have allowed an element in the ancient 
trusts to remain and to pollute the 
elective principle, as he says, by letting 
some of these non-elected gentlemen 
remain upon the trusts. I venture to 
say that—contrasting the principle con- 
tended for by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, that these trusts 
ought to have been swept away root and 
branch, with that of a good many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that it would have 
been a very good thing to have left these 
trusts alone as they were—the proposal 
which the Government have made is a 
reasonable proposal, because it gives pre- 
dominance to the elective element, and 
does not destroy altogether the ancient 
trust. The Government have shown no 
tyrannical disposition in the matter. 
They have made a reasonable proposal, 
they believe, to the House and the 
country, and they will adhere to it. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he thought the 
Government had no greater reason to be 
grateful for the intervention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ou this 
occasion than on previous ones. He had 
listened carefully to the eloquent speech 
of the Prime Minister, but he hoped that 
in spite of that speech the Government 
would see their way to adopting the 
reasonable compromise which was offered 
to them by the Lords Amendment. To 
the minds of most Members siiting on 
the Opposition side of the House, the 
Amendment introduced into the Bill at 
the instance of the hon. Member for 
Rugby, and introduced, he ventured to 
say, very much against the will of the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill, contained in itself the elements of 
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tyranny and monstrous injustice. In his 
opinion, the greatest sufferers from this 
legislation would be the poor of the 
Kingdom. He would like to know 
what human being in future, in his 
senses, would leave a trust with the full 
knowledge that some time after his death 
it might be devoted to other purposes, or 
be distributed among a different class of 
people to those whom he had contem- 
plated ? He would not have intervened 
in this Debate had it not been for the 
fact that he wished to lay before ‘the 
House an illustration of what would be 
likely to take place if such legislation 
passed. There was a: gentleman well- 
known to him now living in the County of 
Kent who had provided land on which 
houses were to be built for the 
deserving poor of his parish, and 
the trustees of the charity were to be 
the owner of the estate, and two others 
to be appointed by him. Now, it was 
quite clear that if this Bill became law 
without the insertion of the Lords 
Amendment, the Parish Council would 
have, at some future time, power to dis- 
possess the future trustees, or to appoint 
a majority, and it was quite conceivable 
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that they would appoint an entirely 
different class of persons to those contem- 
plated by the founder of the charity. 
His Friend, fortunately or unfortunately, 


having a very wholesome dread of 
Gladstonian confiscation and spoliation, 
although he had the land conveyed by 
deed, very prudently provided for the 
endowment by his will, which—he 
wrote—he could and probably would tear 
up if this Bill became law, so that the 
charity would die by inanition. He 
believed, therefore, that charity would 
be dried up at its source by this 
vexatious legislation. Any tampering 
with the trustees was perfectly unjusti- 
fiable ; but if there was to be sonie con- 
cession to the principle of popular re- 
presentation, surely this Amendment of 
the Lords gave that representation. 
Although he could see no pretence of 
fairness in any proceeding of the kind— 
he could not help styling it sheer 
robbery—still this Amendment did to 
some extent modify the injustice, and he 
appealed to hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
pause before they rejected this means of 
compromise. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, the Prime Minister 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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had stated in the course of his speech that 
he believed the proposal as it went to the 
Lords expressed the unbiased opinion 
of the House of Commons. There was 
great uneasiness, undoubtedly, in the 
minds of many supporters of the Go- 
vernment after the Debate on the pro- 
posal which was made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire, and he believed 
that any proposal in the direction of a 
large increase of elective power over 
charities would have received substan- 
tially the support which the particular 
proposals then made received. His own 
firm belief was that if the Government 
could, consistently with their former 
pledges, have accepted the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Somersetshire, they 
would have carried it by the majority by 
which they actually carried the other 
plan. With regard to the particular pro- 
posals before them, he would ask the 
House to consider practically what they 
meant. His own belief had been, and 
was, that as regarded a good many of 
the richest charities in the couatry, the 
proposal known as the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rugby and the pro- 
posal of the Lords were both unworkable. 
He was one of those who believed that 
there wasa dislike in the country generally 
to the administration of these charities. 
He shared to the full the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham as to the great doubt 
prevailing with regard to the present 
administration of these charities. Hon. 
Members opposite might ask them to 
name cases. He would name privately 
to any Member—he could not do other- 
wise, because he could not pronounce on 
the merits of the case—a case where the 
Rector and Churechwardens of a parish 
took diametrically opposite views in the 
strongest possible form, the Rector 
taking the liberal and the Chureh- 
wardens the reactionary view with 
regard to the admission of Wesleyan 
Nonconformists to the benefits of what 
the Churchwardens considered and the 
Rector did not consider to be a Church 
of England charity. He could name 
other cases of the kind, but he hesitated 
to do so lest he should commit himself to 
a particular view without having a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the local cireum- 
stances of the case. He thought there 
was a great deal of dissatisfaction in 
many districts; and if the Government 
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had made a strong proposal on the sub- 
ject, he was convinced that they would 
have been supported by the vast majority 
of their Party, if not by the whole. 
Surely, when they were creating these 
free elective governments, the idea that 
would have occurred to them if they had 
been asked beforehand as to what power 
should be given would have been that 
they should give the power of control 
over these parochial charities. How did 
the matter practically stand? The 
great majority in number of these 
charities had either the Churchwardens 
or Overseers as trustees. In _ those 
districts which he had examined, about 
nine out of ten of them had the Church- 
wardens or Overseers for trustees, and 
those were already dealt with in the 
earlier portion of this clause. But as re- 
garded the money value, undoubtedly 
the richest charities in the country, al- 
though they were few in number, were 
those which had special trusts, and they 
were most difficult todeal with. The richest 
of all were the distant trusts, in London, 
Oxford, or Cambridge, or the county 
town; but they were not trusts within 
the parish, and he failed to see how the 


parish would be able to elect the number 
of trustees to sit on the Governing 
Bodies of City Companies and other 


bodies of that kind. It was on this 
account that he abstained from voting 
when the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rugby was before the House. 
But now he had to choose between two 
proposals, that of the Bill and that of 
the House of Lords, both of which, in 
his opinion, were unworkable as regarded 
the richest charities. He proposed, with 
some doubt, to vote for the proposal in 
the Bill, because it conceded the principle 
of the complete control of these charities 
passing to the people, which was the 
sound principle laid down by the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire. He was per- 
fectly certain that the result of carrying 
the proposal of the Government would 
be that the principle laid down by the hon. 
Member for Somerset would one day be 
adopted with universal concurrence, and 
that the trustees would be abolished 
and charities transferred to the Parish 
Councils. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been very eloquent concerning what 
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they were pleased to call the elective 
principle, and the Prime Minister had 
told them that the Opposition wished to 
get rid of that principle because they 
were afraid of it. But in the clause 
as it stood in the Bill there was no 
application of the elective principle 
in the appointment of these trustees. It 
was not the trust that was in question 
He remembered the President of the 
Local Government Board telling them 
that whoever the trustees might be the 
trusts were safe. But with regard to 
elective trustees, there need not be a 
single one of them elected. The clause 
said that they were either to be elected 
by the ratepayers or parochial electors or 
inhabitants of the parish or appointed at 
a parish meeting. They were really 
appointed trustees, and were not elected. 
Where, then, did this elective principle 
come in, and what became of all the 
oratory of the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer about that 
principle ? Not only need these trustees 
not be elected, but no one of them need 
necessarily be a member of a Parish 
Council or member of a parish meeting. 
The Prime Minister told them that 
because the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby was adopted 
by a majority of 61, therefore a 
majority of the House was not in favour 
of the other Amendment put upon the 
Paper by the President of the Local 
Government Board. But at the time 
that Amendment was put down by the 
right hon. Gentleman undoubtedly the 
big battalions of the Government were 
to be marshalled in favour of that 
Amendment, and a large number of 
Members of the Opposition also were in 
favour of that Amendment. It seemed 
to him that unless some strategic move- 
ment had been made to the rear or side, 
undoubtedly that Amendment would have 
been carried by a large majority. But, 
after certain negotiations, that Amend- 
ment gave place to the Amendment of 
the Member for Rugby, and _ the 
reason the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber was preferred to that of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that the big 
battalions of the Government were 
transferred to the Member for Rugby’s 
Amendment, and so it was carried. With 
regard to the argument that the Govern- 
ment need not necessarily be expected to 
stand by a Bill as originally drawn, of 
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course they all admitted that the Govern- 
ment were bound to take the opinion of 
the House. But the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman was exactly in that 
case. It was not in the original Bill, 
but was settled after much considera- 
tion, and was ready to be accepted by 
the House. That was the reason why 
they complained now of that Amend- 
ment being abandoned. He was in 
favour of this clause, as it had been put 
into a reasonable shape by the House of 
Lords ; but his objection to the Bill still 
remained—that it was a pretence, that it 
did not give to parishes or the localities 
the liberty they ought to enjoy, but that 
it placed the whole of their liberties for 
the time being in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
said, that the course of the Debate reminded 
him of an Amendment that he proposed 
in Committee, which he thought would 
meet the views of the Prime Minister, 
and also of those who desired to go 
further even than the Government went, 
and that was, that the Parish Councils 
should have the right to elect existing 
trustees if they should think proper ; 
that in those cases where existing trus- 
tees had discharged their duties well, 
and to the satisfaction of the whole 
parish, then the Parish Council should 
be allowed to elect them to continue the 
trust. It was suggested to him that they 
would have the right to do so, but that 
the trustees must first resign their posi- 
tion on the trust in order to be re-elected. 
But he thought that would not be a 
reasonable proposition, because it would 
involve both delay and expense. The 
question of expense was a very serious 
matter. The trusts might provide that 
a certain number should be elected, and 
if these men resigned, others might have 
to be appointed, and consequently con- 
siderable expense would be incurred, 
which was totally unnecessary. His 
suggestion, therefore, was, that the 
Parish Councils should be allowed con- 
currently to elect the same men if they 
were satisfied with those men. That 
proposal had the additional advantage 
that it would get over the great difficulty 
with regard to numbers. It was absurd 
to say that if there were five trustees six 
more should be appointed to administer a 
small charity of, say £40 a year, for it 
would mean making J1 men inall. His 
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proposal would get over that difficulty, 
while at the same time acknowledging 
to the full the value of the elective prin- 
ciple, and he hoped it would be accepted 
by the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 215; Noes 
165.—( Division List, No. 445.) 


So much of the Lords Amendment, as 
proposes to insert new sub-section (3) in 
Clause 14, disagreed to. 


The following Lords Amendments were 
agreed to : — 

Page 15, line 34, leave out (“or the parish 
meeting as the case may be”). 

Page 16, line 3, leave out from (“thereby ”) 
to (“and”) in line 6, and re-insert the same 
words after (“Churchwardens ”) in line 9. 

Amendment, 


In line 19, leave out (“ charities founded be- 
fore the passing of this Act by donors”), and 
insert (“a charity founded before the passing 
of this Act by a donor, or by several donors, any 
one of whom is”’), 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER proposed, in the 
latter part of the preceding Amendment, 
to add the words— 


“Unless with the consent of the surviving 
donor, or donors.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as athnended, agreed to. 


Amendment, 

In line 24, after (“charity”) insert (“ this 
section, with the exception of sub-section (1), 
shall not apply where any parochial charity is 
vested in the minister, or minister and officers, 
either of the Church or of any other religious 
denomination, and the Charity Commissioners 
have certified that they are satisfied, either from 
the terms of the instrument creating the trust 
or from the other circumstances of the case, that 
it was the intention of the founder or founders 
that the charity should be distributed through 
the agency of the officers of the Church, or other 
religious denomination, as such”), 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 


*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: I move to dis- 
agree with this Amendment. This is 
practically a new extension and definition 
of ecclesiastical charities. This is a 
proposal that the definition of eccle- 
siastical charity shall now extend to a 
parochial charity vested in certain re- 
ligious officers, either the minister or lay 
officer. Then it imposes on the Charity 
Commissioners that they are to be satis- 
fied either from the terms of the instru- 
ment creating the trust, or other circum- 
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stances of the case. I do not know how 
they are to deal with pre-Reformation 
charities. With reference to the instru- 
ments creating the trust as to what the 
founder or founders desired, the law has 
been that charities founded under such 
instruments of trusts may be modified 
in the constitution of their trustees 
as well as in many cases, the trusts 
themselves, and this is the principle which 
was recognised in the City of London 
Parochial Charities Act where there was 
no such reservation as appears here. In 
a well-known work on charitable trusts 
it is laid down that— 

“Ifa primary object of a charity is eleemo- 
synary, no religious qualification is required by 
the trustees. 

This is practically to introduce areligious 
qualification, and I hope the House will 
at once decide they will not accept it. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment,”—(CWVr. H. H. 
Fowler,) 

—put, and agreed to. 


The following Lords Amendments 
were agreed to :— 

Page 17, line 2, after (“do”) insert (“ or that 
they have failed to maintain and repair any 
highway in a good and substantial manner "’), 

pa 7, after (“ matter ”) insert (“‘ complained 
of”). 
Line ‘13, after (“duty ”) insert (mentioned in 
the order”). 

Line 18, after (“a”) insert (“ rural”). 

Line 33, leave out (“a”) and insert (“to the 
office of ”). 

Page 18, line 1, 
insert (“ existing ’’). 

Line 16, leave out (“either”). 


after the second (“by”) 


Amendment, 

In line 47, leave out from (“custody”) to 
(*The’’) in line 18, and insert (“unless the 
Parish Council shall otherwise direct ; but no 
change shall be made in the existing custody of 
the last-mentioned books, writings, papers, and 
documents, or any of them, unless and until the 
County Council i is satisfied that the custody in 
which the Parish Council proposes to keep such 
books, writings, papers, “a ee is proper 
and sufficient for the purpose”’) 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this was 
anew mode of disposing of books and 
writings, &c., and was in fact practically 
giving a veto to the County Council over 
their custody. He did not propose to go 
into the question fully. This matter was 
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fully discussed in Committee, and even- 
tually the hon. and learned Member for 
the Isle of Wight arranged with the 
Solicitor General this clause as it 
left the Commons as one which would 
be satisfactory to both sides of the 
House, and he (Mr. Fowler) objected to 
any Amendment to it. He therefore 
moved to disagree with the Lords 
Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said; Amendment.”—(Mr. H. H, 
Fowler.) 

Sir R. WEBSTER (isle of Wight) 
did not go quite so far as the right hon. 
Gentleman, but still he agreed that the 
only effect of this clause was to impose a 
further condition upon the question, whe- 
ther or not the custody of documents 
should be altered. As by the provision 
which stood in the Bill they would re- 
main in their existing custody unless the 
Parish Council took the initiative, it 
seemed to him that was a sufficient pre- 
caution, and the right hon. Gentleman 
was right in saying that in such a matter 
the interference of the County Council 
was not required. He should not, there- 
fore, advise hon. Members on his side of 
the House to insist on the Lords Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Some purely formal Amendments of 
the Lords were agreed to. 


Amendment, 

In page 19, line 19, leave out (“four times ”) 
and insert (“ twice ”), 
the next Amendment, 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the House 
would recollect that when the clause 
was under discussion there was some 
little difference of opinion as to whether 
it should be compulsory for the Parish 
Council to meet four times a year, and 
at the end it was decided, with the con- 
sent of the right hon. Member for Halifax, 
that the “four” should ke retained. 
There were ample powers for summon- 
ing the parish meeting, and he had con- 
sulted his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Halifax, whose clause this practically 
was, and he saw no objection to the 
Lords Amendment. 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 


read a second 
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Amendment, 

In page 19, after (“ approval”) insert (“ Pro- 
vided that the members of any committee so 
appointed shall be persons who, if there were a 
Parish Council in the parish, would be qualified 
under this Act to be members of the Parish 
Council”), 
the next Amendment, 
time. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved to dis- 
agree with the Amendment. This was 
practically introducing the principle of 
qualification, and there was no necessity 
for imposing any such restriction. 
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read a second 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment,”"—(Mr. HI. H. 
Fowler,) 


—put, aud agreed to. 


Some purely formal Amendments of 
the Lords were disposed of. 


Amendment, 


In page 20, line 34, leave out (“be no ex 
officio or nominated Guardians”) and insert 
(“subject as hereinafter mentioned, be no ex 
officio or nominated Guardians: Provided that 
this sub-section shall not apply to such Guar- 
dians as have been or may be nominated by the 
Local Government Board under Section 79 of 
the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867,” 
the next Amendment, read a_ second 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I move to dis- 
agree with this Amendment of the Lords. 
The clause as it left this House abolished 
both ex officio and nominated Guardians. 
The Lords do not object to the abolition 
of ex officio Guardians, but they object 
to the abolition of Guardians nominated 
by the Local Government Board. That 
formed the subject of a very long con- 
troversy in this House. The House will 
perhaps recollect that the number of 
Guardians which the Local Government 
Board can nominate is 121. The number 
actually nominated—and I think that is 
a very high number, and I have increased 
it during my term of office—is now 23. 
The Amendment is defended upon the 
ground that the Local Government Board 
has exercised this power to the best of 
its ability ; and, no doubt, proper persons, 
so far as I have been able to form an 
opinion, have been appointed in the small 
number of Unions in which this power 
has been exercised. But the whole 
framework of the clause is the abolition 
of ex officio and nominated, Guardians, 
and they do not cease to occupy their 
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position of being nominated even if they 
are appointed by a Government Depart- 
ment. Although the matter only affects 
London, we see no reason why you should 
not apply to London the same principle 
of election as is applied elsewhere, and 
why the constituencies of London should 
not be in the same position as other large 
towns—such as Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds, where there are 
uo nominated Guardians, therefore we 
propose to disagree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”"—(Mr. Hf. H, 
Fowler.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): A weaker argument in 
favour of rejecting the Lords Amend- 
ments has seldom been addressed to the 
House and really from the whole tone of 
the right hon, Gentleman I suspect it is 
scarcely from his own point of view or 
conviction that he resists this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER was understood 
to say it was. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : All I can say is 
that notwithstanding he says that the 
elective principle ougbt to prevail he 
himself has seen the administrative ad- 
vantages in himself nominating Guar- 
dians. I cannot understand how any 
right hon. Gentleman who has himself 
nominated Guardians for the purposes of 
administration should on principle be 
opposed to the nomination of Guardians. 
Why did he appoint nominated Guar- 
dians to Elected Bodies when the matter 
lay entirely in his own discretion ? 
Because he felt that the circumstances of 
those Unions, where this action was 
taken, were exceptional, and because 
power had been given to strengthen 
Boards of Guardians under certain cir- 
cumstances where in his judgment it 
might be expedient. I will not prolong 
my observations on the subject on this 
occasion, because I spoke upon it ona 
previous occasion ; but what I wish to 
point out to the House is, that the 
desirability of appointing nominated 
Guardians does not arise from any desire 
to represent property, or from any sus- 
picion of the action of the Boards of 
Guardians lest they should be too ex- 
travagant ; but it has been with a regard 
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to the improved administration and the 
desirability of bringing some disinterested 
men on the Board in order to supply some 
element of a kinder and more effective 
administration than can be supplied in 
that particular Union. The right hon. 
Gentleman says such provisions do not 
exist in any of the provincial towns. I 
will recall to the House the fact 
that the pauperism of the Metropolis 
stands on a totally different footing 
from the -pauperism elsewhere, that we 
have problems terribly difficult to deal 
with, as the right hon. Gentleman will 
admit, which do not present them in the 
same form in the Provinces. We have, 
most unfortunately, such geographical 
separation of those who are oppressed by 
poverty from the wealthy in this Metro- 
polis to a degree which scarcely exists in 
any of the provincial towns. We have 
the vast areas of very poor Unions 
where some extraneous aid in the 
administration is valued both by the 
intelligent men in the Union itself and 
certainly hy the Local Government 
Board. The question is, ought these 
administrative considerations to weigh 
more heavily in the scale than on the 
other side that desire for uniformity, 
which was the only argument the right 
hon. Gentlemen pressed on the House ? 
The right hon. Gentleman used no other 
argument than that this power did not 
exist in the Provinces, that there was vo 
great occasion for it in London, and that 
they should remove this anomaly and 
rely on the elective system. I admit, 
with the right hon. Gentleman, that it 
is not a matter of supreme importance, 
and ought not to be a question either 
between the two parties. There is no 
reason here that there should be any 
difference between the Poor Law 
administrators on the one side or on 
the other. Gentlemen opposite will 
admit that it is not like ‘many other 
matters we have discussed. The right 
hon, Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board himself nomi- 
nated Guardians because he believed it 
to be expedient, and he is now asking his 
Party to deprive him of the opportunity 
in the future of making such judicious 
and wise appointments. I should have 
hoped that this question might have been 
removed beyond any Party considerations, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman might, 
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on this occasion at all events, allow any- 
one to vote entirely in accordance with 
his own discretion. It is the poor who 
are concerned in this, aud not the wealthy. 
It is, I repeat, for the sake of good adminis- 
tration, and I, for my part, regret very 
much the decision of the Government to 
deprive themselves of the opportunity of 
taking the steps which no one has shown 
to be disadvantageous. Not a single 
case of abuse or mis-appointment has 
been alleged. ~The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot say the system has broken down ; 
on the contrary, it might be shown that 
great advances have been made in those 
poorer Unions where this help and aid 
have been given. Such evidence as we 
have is in favour of the'system ; there is 
no evidence against it,‘and it-is only on 
a@ priori abstract grounds that the House 
is asked by the right hon. Gentleman to 
abandon the wise provision which has 
worked so well indeed in the past. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL ( Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) thought the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had forgotten the 
argument used when power was given to 
the Local Government Board to appoint 
members to the Metropolitan Boards of 
Guardians. It was then pointed out that 
there were Justices of the Peace who 
were members of the Boards of Guardians 
throughout the country, while, as a matter 
of fact, in very many districts of London 
there was no resident Justice of the 
Peace, and there was accordingly no ex 
officio element on very many Metropolitan 
Boards of Guardians, and it was thought 
right that so long as the ex officio element 
existed in the country at large that there 
should be some equivalent or substitute 
for it in London. It was upon these 
grounds that in the Act of 1867 power 
was conferred on the Local Government 
Board to appoint these members. The 
House had now decided to abolish the 
ex officio element, and it was obvious, 
therefore, that with the ex officio 
element the nominated element, which 
was merely a substitute in London for 
the ex officio element outside, must fall 
with that ex officio element. What use 
had been made of this power in London ? 
There were, he believed, five Boards of 
Guardians in London on which nominated 
members had been appointed, but it was 
clear from the speech of the noble Lord 
that in his view the Local Government 
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Board would be entitled to nominate 
members in a greater degree than they 
had done in the past. It was possible 
under the Act of 1867 to appoint nomi- 
nated Guardians to the extent of one- 
third of the whole number, and in this 
way it would be possible for a Govern- 
ment Department to override the opinion 
of a locality. He must strongly protest 
against the House showing any distrust 
of the electors of London. 


*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, he 
had listened with regret to the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that the Government were unable 
to accede to the Lords Amendment, and 
he dreaded the possible effects which the 
new Poor Law system of administration 
might have. He thought that the way the 
Local Government Board had made use 
of the power it possessed in the past was 
satisfactory evidence that in the future it 
would appoint only really competent men, 
and in cases only where their presence was 
absolutely required on the Board of Guar- 
dians, and he accepted it as a proof that the 
Local Government Board was not likely 


Local Government 


to try and counterbalance the votes and 
the opinions of the elective Guardians by 
the infusion of nominated Guardians. 
The Department would only attempt to 


appoint strong men of independent 
character and of experience of Poor Law 
administration to moderate and to temper 
the possibly excessive zeal, untempered 
by discretion, which might actuate the 
new Poor Law Guardians in London. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
understand that those hon. Members who 
were supporting the Amendment of the 
Lords were not doing so because they 
were afraid the electors of London would 
not be able to choose Poor Law Guardians. 
The whole local conditions of London 
life were so exceptional that the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in London must 
be a matter of great difficulty as com- 
pared with any provincial town. This 
was a bad moment, therefore, for de- 
priving the Local Government Board of 
a power which it had possessed for nearly 
30 years, and of which it had made good 
use. The only argument in its favour 
was that of a sterile uniformity. It was 
curious that such an attempt should be 
made, and he must point out that, in 


Mr. Pickersgill 
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his opinion, it was a very dangerous 
thing to do. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
not largely used this power. He found 
the power in existence, and as the terms 
of the nominated Guardians expired he 
thought it wise to continue to fill up 
their places until the Legislature called 
upon him to refrain from doing so, 
It must be remembered that ex officio 
Guardians bad been the rule throughout 
the Kingdom, and he was departing 
from the administrative position if he did 
not appoint them in London. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he was Secretary of the Poor 
Law Board in 1868 and knew what 
happened at that time. The reason for 
the appointment of these nominated 
Guardians was not that there were no 
ex officio Guardians in certain Unions. 
There were then, as now, Unions in rural 
districts or in towns outside London in 
which there were no ex officio Guardians, 
and the Government of the day never 
thought it necessary to ask Parliament 
for a power to appoint nominated Guar- 
dians in the absence of ex officio Guar- 
dians. The reason for this special 
provision with regard to London was 
the fact that there had been gross mal- 
administration in the Unions of London. 
Parliament was satisfied that there was 
a thorough popular outcry against—not 
the extravagance, but the inhumanity 
with which the Poor Law in London was 
administered. Parliament unanimously 
gave powers to the Poor Law Board to 
appoint nominated Guardians to London 
Unions in order to bring about a better 
state of things. The Poor Law Board 
had never appointed anything like one- 
third of the number of Guardians as it 
had been empowered to do by law. The 
nominated Guardians had guided the 
elective Guardians to better things, and 
the result had been an administration of 
Poor Law indoor relief in London which 
contrasted most favourably with the days 
to which he had referred. He regretted 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board should voluntarily abandon 
a power which could do no harm to any- 
one, but which had produced valuable 
results, 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, with reference to what had 
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fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, while nominated 
Guardians might have done good service 
in London in certain cases, it was no 
argument for their necessity now. It 
was time that London should be put on 
the same footing in this matter as the 
rest of the country, and that was all they 
asked. He did not say that nominated 
Guardians were worse than other Guar- 
dians. Excellence of Poor Law adminis- 
tration could not be claimed either for 
ex officio or for nominated Guardians. 
All that those on his side of the House, 
speaking for London, asked was that the 
House would deal with London as it 
dealt with other parts of the country. 
Why should they be frightened with re- 
gard to London? It would be a mistake 
to make any difference, or to single 
London out for treatment by itself. It 
should be placed, as he had said, on the 
same footing as other parts of the country. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he regretted that the President 
of the Local Government Board could not 
see his way to accept this Amendment. 
There ought to be some security against 
any falling-off in Poor Law adminis- 
tration. It was highly desirable that the 
Local Government Board should have 
the power of nominating members to 
Boards of Guardians in places where the 
administration of the Poor Law was un- 
satisfactory. The power of nomination 
was called into existence because circum- 
stances required it, and if the require- 
ment ever existed, it still existed, and by 
reference to facts only could this case be 
argued. Why should not his right hon. 
Friend have this very moderate power, 
which would give him the means of 
adding a member or a couple of members 
here and there, who might bring some 
element, it might be of humanity or 
economy, to bear to secure a tendency to 
amendment on the Boards to which they 
were joined? This arbitrary priuciple 
that there could not be an admixture on 
Poor Law Boards excluded all reference 
to fact, and defied not merely past history, 
but present experience. Even under this 
very Bill the right hon. Gentleman would 
have the power of filling up « District 
Council, and why should he not retain 
this power, which history showed had 
worked with salutary effect? He was 
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extremely sorry that his right hon. 
Friend had not seen his way to meet the 
anxieties of those who were anxious 
about this matter, and persisted in throw- 
ing away a power the utility of which 
had been proved in the past, even within 
the experience of his right hon. Friend 
himself. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, with regard to the argument 
of the hon. Member for Shoreditch, as to 
the treatment of London on a different 
basis from provincial cities, he would 
point out that London differed from large 
provincial cities in one respect—that the 
cities contained only single Unions, 
whereas London had many Unions. 
Within the limit of the Union of a pro- 
vincial city, there were means of 
electing men of various classes. In 
London that was not so. There were 
large areas in the Metropolis in which 
the population was of a uniformly poor 
character. The argument that had been 
made fell, therefore, to the ground. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he should not have intervened had 
it not been for the line of argument taken 
by hon. Gentlemen who had not the 
honour of representing London. They 
had been told to-night what London 
ought to do in regard to its Poor Law 
administration, not by London Repre- 
sentatives, but by gentlemen in no way 
familiar with district representation in 
the Metropolis. One might be led to 
suppose, from such remarks as those of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin, that whatever of good was 
to be found in London Poor Law ad- 
ministration was due to nominated 
Guardians. But not so very long ago 
these gentlemen were arguing that 
London was saved, not by nominated 
Guardians, but by persons who had a 
plurality of votes. In defence of those 
who were doing good work on Boards of 
Guardians in London, and who faced 
popular elections, he wished to point out 
from personal experience, and not from 
casual observation, that there was as 
good work done iu London by the elected 
Guardians as anyone could claim for the 
nominated Guardians. He should be 
prepared to go further. In the Holborn 
Union they had nominated Guardians 
who could not have been selected on 
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account of any administrative ability, 
because they did not possess any. In that 
Union the admirable work performed 
was due to the exertions of those ladies 
and gentlemen who were elected. London 
stood in a different position to other 
towns. It had several Unions in place 
of one, and one central fund, which was 
more or less -under the control of the 
Local Government Board. But London 
was as well able to elect capable persons 
for Poor Law administration as it was 
to elect them for other purposes, and if 
gentlemen who were not connected with 
the public affairs of the Metropolis were 
so anxious to have nominated or ex 
officio Guardians, let them advocate 
those Guardians for their own districts. 
They were not wanted in London. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) said, he would quote from 
Hansard to confirm the statement he 
made that when power was given by the 
House to the Local Government Board 
to appoint nominated Guardians in the 
Metropolis the argument was used that 
outside the Metropolis the ex officio 
element existed. He would quote from 
Hansard (Vol. 185, page 163), from the 
speech of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, as he 
then was, on the First Reading of the 
Metropolis Poor Bill. He said— 

“T propose that you be able to appoint nomi- 
nees on Boards of Guardians provided they 
never exceed one-third of the whole body. 
The nominees would be persons taking a deep 
interest in the management of the establish- 
ment. This proposal is, I am aware, a novel 
one and will probably raise some objection, but 
this House will bear in mind that in ether parts 
of the country Justices of the Peace, acting 
practically as the largest ratepayers in the 

nion, have seats at the Board. I propose that 
gentlemen residing in the several districts, and 
who are Justices of the Peace, though not per- 
haps filling that office in a Metropolitan County, 
should be eligible to be placed upon these 
Boards.” 

This was the quotation upon which his 
(Mr. Pickersgill’s) statement was founded. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, 

In page 20, line 34, insert “(2) The County 
Councillors elected for any electoral division 
wholly or partly included in the Union under 
the jurisdiction of a Board of Guardians shall 
be, by virtue of their office, additional members 
of such Board, provided they consent to serve : 
Provided that a County Councillor for a 
division included in more than one Union shall 
only be qualified to sit on one such Board and 


Mr. J. Rowlands 
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shall in writing addressed to the chairman of 
each Board elect on which Board he will sit,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I rise to move 
that the House do disagree with this 
Amendment. It introduces a new sort 
of ex officio Guardian. The proposal | 
was very fully debated in this House. 
It is that County Councillors who reside 
in the distriét shall be ex officio members 
of the Board of Guardiaus. The objec- 
tion-to it, apart from the question of 
principle, which has been fully discussed, 
is the absolute inequality of the arrange- 
ment. I remember reading to the House, 
when the question was previously de- 
bated, cases of various Unions showing 
that while one would have only one 
member, one would have eight members, 
some five, some six, and so on. The 
principle would work so unequally and 
so unjustly that I think it would be very 
much resented by the Boards .of Guar- 
dians. There is also the difficulty of 
applying the proposal to the county 
boroughs. I do not know how it would 
be applied in London. I take it that 
most of the London County Councillors 
would become Guardians, ag most of them 
reside in London. In my own town, which 
is a county borough, there are 48 members 
on the County Council. I could not 
say positively, but suppose that two- 
thirds of the 48 members reside in the 
Union. If we assume that 32 members 
of the County Council will act in lieu of 
the eight ex officio members who now 
sit on the Board of Guardians, that is, I 
think, sufficient to show the absurdity of 
the way in which the principle would 
work. As I have said, the proposal was 
discussed at considerable length, and it was 
not until we went into the matter that 
we saw what inequalities would arise 
under it. It was not met in this House 
with anything like a hostile attitude 
until it had been dissected. The objec- 
tion I expressed to it is stronger now 
that I know more of the facts of the 
case. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”’—(Mr. 77. H. 
Fowler.) 
*Mr. W. LONG: I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in the view he has 
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expressed in regard to the way in which 
this Amendment would operate. There 
is no doubt that it would be impossible 
that any such arrangement should work 
out fairly and equitably all over the 
country. I think one of the views put 
forward by those who recommended the 
adoption of the Amendment was ‘that it 
‘ was desirable that there should be some 
connecting link between the subordinate 
Local Authorities and the supreme Local 
Authority of the county. I think it 
would have been well to bring together 
the County Council and the various 
subordinate authorities by some arrange- 
ment under which there should have 
been representation of the former on the 
latter. But the difficulties are so great 
that certainly this plan would not be 
useful. Ido not believe it would work, 
for reasons in addition to those which 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred to. 
You would be attaching to the County 
Councillor duties quite distinct from 
those which he is elected to discharge, 
and there would be a risk of the 
incidental duties playing a more prominent 
part in the election than the actual duties 
of the position of a County Councillor. 
For these -reasons, although I quite 
appreciate the intention with which this 
Amendment was proposed, and although 
I am of opinion that there should be 
some connecting link between the smaller 
authorities and the County Council, I 
think the balance of advantages is against 
the proposal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, 

In page 20, line 36, after (“is”) insert 
“personally rated to the poor rate and is,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I object to 
this Amendment, on the ground of 
privilege. 


Amendment disagreed with. 


Amendment, to leave out Clause 22. 


*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: I move to dis- 
agree with the Lords in this Amendment. 
This is the clause under which the office 
of Justice of the Peace is to be conferred 
on the chairman of a District Council 
in similarity to the office conferred 
on the Mayors of municipal boroughs. I 
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believe that in another place the chief 
objection taken to the clause was the 
large number of very small Councils to 
which it was supposed it would extend. 
I think that is rather an incorrect im- 
pression. We were informed that there 
were a very large number of urban Dis- 
trict Councils with populations of less 
than 1,000. As a matter of fact, there 
are only 20 with populations of less than 
1,000. There are only 69 with popula- 
tions of between 1,000 and 2,000, and 
after that the populations go on largely 
and rapidly increasing. It would be 
rather invidious, I think, to select a 
small number of these Councils and say 
that the gentlemen elected to be chair- 
men should not have seats on the Bench 
when the holder of a similar office, per- 
haps in an adjoining district, will bea 
Justice of the Peace. There are many 
Members who had seats in this House 
about 15 years ago when my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke) introduced a Bill re- 
lating to small boroughs, some of which 
were eventually dealt with, whilst some 
remained. There are, even now, @ very 
fair number of municipal boroughs which 
have small populations. It has never 
been thought necessary to deprive the 
Mayors of these small boroughs of the 
honour which is bestowed upon the 
Mayors of other boroughs, but that would 
have to be done if we adopted that prin- 
ciple in the case of the Sanitary Authori- 
ties dealt with in this Bill. I therefore 
move to disagree with the Lords Amend- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. H. H. 
vuler.) 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) : Iregret that the right hon. Gentle- 
man finds himself unable to meet what 
I think is a real objection, and what he 
has himself admitted is an objection, to 
this clause. When this matter was dis- 
cussed in this House we had not in our 
minds—certuinly I had not in my mind 
—the existence of these very small 
urban districts. We were thinking of 
large districts—of Unions, in fact—and 
considering not only large areas, but large 
populations. We had in our minds a 
chairman who would be a person pos- 
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sessing the confidence of a good many of 
the inhabitants of the county. That is 
quite a different thing from a chairman 
ofa little urban district containing perhaps 
500 or 1,000 inhabitants—that is to say, 
not being larger than a good-sized parish. 
I confess that, as far as my opinion goes, 
there is a great objection in general to 
the ex officio principle—to the principle 
that the election or appointment of a 
person to a certain office should give him 
aright to exercise another office. But 
no doubt the principle is admitted in the 
case of County Councils and Mayors of 
boroughs, and to some extent this is 
analogous to that position. I did think 
of moving an Amendment to this clause 
providing that it should not apply to the 
cases of these very small rural and urban 
districts ; but, after what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said, it seems that there 
would be no use in doing anything of the 
kind. But I do not think he would 
defend the continued existence of very 
small urban districts ; I think he would 
desire to see them merged in much 
larger areas. That would be, I am sure, 
to the advantage of local government. 
Yet the more privileges you confer on 
those connected with these small dis- 
tricts the less likely it is that you will 
be able to make that desirable alteration. 


CommManvEeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) agreed very much with what 
his right hon. Friend had said about 
small Councils, but, at the same time, 
thought that the proposed large addition 
to the Bench would not do any harm to 
the administration of justice. He agreed 
with the Government that this clause 
should be restored. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, 


In page 22, line 30, leave out from “shall” to 
end of sub-section, and insert “ subject as here- 
inafter mentioned be no ea officio or nominated 
members of the urban District Council,” 


the 
time. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Disagreement 
with this Amendment is consequential 
upon our disagreement with the Amend- 
ment to leave out Clause 22. That 
clause deals with the rural districts and 
this deals with the urban districts. I 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach 


next Amendment, read a second 
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have no doubt the House will pursue a 
similar course in the one case as in the 
other. 


Amendment disagreed with. | 


Amendment, 

In 23, line 28, leave out from “the’’ 
to end of sub-section, and insert “ District 
Council of every rural district shall consist of a 
chairman and Councillors and the Councillors 
subject as hereinafter mentioned shall be 
elected by the parishes or other areas for the 
election of Guardians in the district,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I move to ex- 
clude the words “subject as hereinafter 
mentioned,” which are introductory to the 
second sub-section, and then I will move 
to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the Lords 
Amendment, 


After the word “Councillors,” to omit 
the words “subject as hereinafter mentioned.” 
—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be omitted.” 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he understood that these words 
covered the second sub-section, and he 
would appeal to the Government to allow 
that sub-section to remain in the Bill. 


It was a proposal made merely in the 
interests of good administration, and he 
thought no valid objection could be 
urged to it. It was simply to add to the 
bodies established for sanitary and high- 
way purposes in the rural districts certain 
members who had already gone through 
a popular election to a body elected for 
similar purposes—namely, the County 
Council. The object was to strengthen 
the smaller bodies. They were being 
weakened by the proposals of this Bill. 
The old Rural Sanitary Authorities had 
not always been very strong or very 
efficient in sanitary matters. New bodies 
were now ‘to be set up in their places ; 
but Parliament was removing from those 
bodies the very members who had as a 
rule taken the most interest in sanitary 
matters—namely, the Magisterial mem- 
bers. He was afraid that in many of 
these Rural District Bodies the farmers 
and others would take but a very small 
interest in sanitary administration. If it 
was desired to avoid constant friction be- 
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tween the County and District Bodies on 
highway and other matters some such 
proposal as this ought to be adopted. 
It could not be expected that many men 
would be content to go through elections 
to several different bodies. The only 
objection he could conceive to the pro- 
posal was that the added members would 
be to some extent ex officio. Whenever 
that term was used it seemed to act upon 
some members as a red rag to a bull. 
Let them get rid of all cant. Surely the 
term “ex officio” was not opprobrious 
when it was applied to a man who had 
already gone through an election for a 
similar body covering a larger area, but 
carrying out exactly the same kind 
of duties as were administered by 
District Councils in smaller areas. In 
the interests of good administration 
he pleaded for that proposal, and he 
could not understand why it should be 
sacrificed. They were all anxious to see 
the Bill work as smoothly as possible, 
and therefore he felt that Party politics 
should not induce the Government to re- 
ject the proposal. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Party polities 
do not enter into the question at all. 
There are two sets of questions, and if 
this were an isolated proposition there 
might perhaps be an argument in favour 
of the Government accepting it. But these 
Councils will have to undertake two 
classes of duty : they will be the Sani- 
tary Authority and will also act as 
Guardians of the Poor, and there has 
been evinced in this House a very strong 
feeling against introducing any other than 
the purely elective element, except in 
matters of Poor Law administration. 
This proposal would produce enormous 
inequalities on some of the rural District 
Councils, and would result in the creation 
of friction bet ween elected and non-clected 
members. When this matter was con- 
sidered on a previous occasion my idea 
was not to level down, but to level up; 
and I suggested that the chairmen of 
the Rural District Councils should be 
members of the County Council, 
so that then you would have 
the subordinate body represented on 
the superior, authority. But that sug- 
gestion did not prove acceptable to the 
Committee. I repeat that I am not ob- 
jecting to this on any Party grounds 
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whatever. I fear it will produce friction 
instead of promoting that good feeling 
which is so desirable in local administra- 
tion, and in the interests of county ad- 
ministration I cannot ask the House to 
accept this Amendment. 


Str M. HICKS-BEACH : I do not 
rise for the purpose of supporting the 
Amendment, because I think I voted 
against it when it was before the Com- 
mittee. But I wish to ask a question 
upon it. I understand that in the rural 
districts the District Councils and 
Boards of Guardians are practically 
identical, and in the clause relating to 
Boards of Guardians, as the right hon. 
Gentleman will recollect, we have given 
certain powers to co-opt Guardians if 
the Board thinks fit to do so. But, so far 
as I can gather, there is nothing in the 
Bill enabling such persons when co-opted 
to act as members of the Rural District 
Councils, and I would point out the in- 
convenience which must arise from that 
omission. Does the right hon, Gentle- 
man intend t» find an opportunity of 
supplying that omission ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I am under 
the impression that in Committee the 
feeling was against avy such proposal, 
The two bodies are not intended to be 
precisely the same, and that is why we 
object to these words. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : I do aot 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to make 
any change in the Bill, but I desire to 
point out there would be great practical 
inconvenience in calling on members of 
Boards of Guardians to leave the room 
while some of their colleagues were 
transacting highway business. I cannot 
imagine that any harm could arise from 
the adoption of the suggestion I have 
made. 


First part of the Lords Amendment 
agreed to as amended. 


The second part, which provided that 
the County Councillors for any electoral 
division in the district of a Rural Distriet 


Council should be members of such 


Council, disagreed to. 
Several Amendments agreed to. 


Clause 27. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is the 
clause which transfers a variety of non- 
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judicial functions from the Magistrates 
to the popular Elected Body. It isa 
copy—with one or two minor exceptions 
—of a clause inserted in Mr. Ritchie's 
Bill of 1888. It is in harmony with the 
provisions of the Bill which transfer to 
the County Council those larger matters 
of extra-judicial administration which 
up to the time of the passing of the Act 
were performed by the Magistrates. 
This matter was discussed in Committee, 
and no oue divided against it. I there- 


fore move to restore the clause which, I 
may remind the House, was considerably 
amended on Report. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Clause be re-inserted,”—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler,)—put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, 

In page 27, line 37, to leave out from the 
word “ borough,” to the end of Sub-section (1) 
of Clause 30, 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This raises 
the whole question of the extension of 
this Act to London. There is a large 
number of consequential Amendments, 
but I think perhaps it would be con- 
venient to discuss the whole question on 
this Amendment, and I propose to ask 
the House to restore the clause as 
it left that House, but with a draft- 
ing Amendment, striking out the words 
“in like manner as to an urban district.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It would be simpler 
if the right hon. Gentleman moved first 
to disagree with the Lords Amendment. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I shall do 
that, Sir. The object of the clause is to 
extend to the Sanitary Authorities in 
London the same conditions, and to the 
electors and to the elected the same 
powers and privileges, as will under this 
Bill be applicable to other sanitary 
districts in the country. I do not, of 
course, maintain that this is a complete 
scheme for London local government. 
Neither did the author of the Act of 1888 
maintain that the granting of a County 
Council to London was a complete 
scheme of local government for London. 
This great subject has to be dealt with 
by degrees. A Royal Commission is, as the 
House knows, now sitting in reference to 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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one phase of London government. I there- 
fore do not pretend that this is a com- 
plete scheme of local government for 
London, which it is not; but it is an 
attempt to deal with the existing 
authority, which possesses a very wide 
jurisdiction, and the desire is to put that 
authority on precisely the same level as 
the other Sanitary Authorities of the 
Kingdom. Outside the City there are 
78 parishes that have Vestries, and of 
these 78 Vestries 26 are Local Sanitary 
Authorities—that is, Urban Sanitary 
Authorities, while the remaining 52 are 
grouped, and elect representatives on 
what are called District Boards, of which 
there are 13. The Vestries of London 
are elected by the rated householders ; 
the qualification of Vestrymen is £40 a 
year, and in some cases £25 a year ; mem- 
bers of the Vestry retire by thirds annually, 
and vacancies are filled, and a poll, where 
demanded, is held in November of each 
year. The first alteration proposed is as 
to the qualification of electors, our sug- 
gestion being that London should be put 
on the same footing as other urban dis- 
tricts, and that there should be a com- 
bination of the Parliamentary and Local 
Government Register. We would do 
away with all qualifications for the 
persons elected, and we propose that the 
elections shall be by ballot. I know 
there is at present a ballot for Vestry 
elections, but it is based on a very rudi- 
mentary system, and is totally different 
from that which bas prevailed in other 
elections since the Act of 1872. We 
propose to apply to it the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and a variety of other Acts, 
the joint effect of which will be to put 
London on the same footing as the other 
authorities. What objection can be 
fairly raised against that proposal? The 
only ground that has been alleged against 
it is that London and the London Vestries 
have not had sufficient notice that the 
change was about to be proposed. But 
London and the London Vestries knew 
in November that it was the intention of 
the Government to include it in the Bill. 
It is now February, and since November, 
during the 10 or 12 weeks that have 
elapsed, the proposal has certainly not 
been lost sight of. In these circum- 
stances, I think that there is no 
ground of complaint on the score of 
want of sufficient notice. Itis a remark- 
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able fact that no difficulty has beeu raised 
in this House to this proposal, and that 
the Representatives of London unani- 
mously accepted the change, for there 
was no Division on this question. I also 
fail to see that any substantial objection 
has been raised to the proposed change 
upon its merits. I will take one or two 
typical cases. There is Islington, with 
a population of 320,000, adjoining Horn- 
sey, with 44,000, and South Hornsey, 
with 16,000, Why should Islington be 
put in a worse position than the two 
Hornseys, which are to possess all the 
powers and privileges of the Sanitary 
Authorities throughout the country? Then 
there is Paddington, with a population 
of 117,000, as compared with Willesden, 
with one of 61,000. Why should the 
smaller district have an advantage over 
the larger? The fact is, that in London 
there is a number of Local Authorities 
which are crippled by not being in full 
possession of all the powers to which 
they are entitled. The Bill provides 
that London shall be put in the same 
position in reference to the matters it 
deals with as Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, and the other large 
towns throughout the Kingdom. I am 
quite aware that the Bill does not confer 
upon London complete reform, but it 
will, at al! events, facilitate those reforms 
being carried out in the future and the 
settlement of what is known as the Lon- 
don question. At this period of the 
evening, and in view of the fact that no 
objection has been raised and no Division 
taken in this House upon the point, I 
shall content myself with moving that 
this House disagree with the Lords 
Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question. proposed, 


“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.’—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 

Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) 
said, that he could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that London had 
no substantial ground of complaint in 
this matter, because he believed that 
London had a very acute grievance upon 
the point. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the London Vestries had had 
full notice of the proposed change, be- 
cause the Government had made up their 
minds in November that the change 
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should be proposed. He should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman at what 
date in November the intention of the 
Government with regard to the matter 
was announced? When the Second 
Reading of the Bill took place on the 
2nd of November no mention was made 
by the right hon. Gentleman that Lon- 
don was going to be touched by the 
Bill. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The point 
was first raised in the discussion on the 
Second Reading by the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch, and the Government imme- 
diately gave a sympathetic reply. 


Mr. HAYES FISHER said, that in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s very full, 
interesting, and explicit speech in moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill, following 
his equally full, interesting, and explicit 
statement in moving the First Reading 
of the Bill, not one word was uttered by 
him conveying any intimation that London 
was to be dealt with in the Bill. The 
fact was that the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch opposite had pressed for the inser- 
tion of this proposal in the Bill for mere 
Party purposes, in order to accentuate a 
quarrel with the House of Lords. If 
that were not the case, why had the pro- 
posal never been made at any of the 
Cabinet Councils in which the Bill had 
been framed ? He preferred the delibe- 
rate judgment of the Government to 
that dictated by mere electoral expe- 
diency and by the London County Council, 
who thought they saw in this matter a 
good move for the next Election. Before 
Christmas he asked the President of the 
Local Government Board whether any 
communications on the subject had passed 
between him and the London Local 
Bodies, and the answer was in the nega- 
tive. The proposal had never been 
properly brought before the Vestries, and 
the Government were showing the Ves- 
tries very scant courtesy. So far from 
London having any knowledge of the 
proposal in November last, the right hon. 
‘Gentleman actually did not put down 
the full clauses till the 5th of January. 
Now the other House was violently 
abused for not agreeing to a_ policy 
which was not known to be the 
policy of the Government till the 
beginning of the present year. Never 
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had more exaggerated verbiage about 
any question been used than the language 
employed by ranting agitators in Tra- 
falgar Square about the action of the 
House of Lords. From the language 
and the tone of various newspapers 
and agitators it would seem that the 
House of Lords was depriving Londoners 
of some great reform which for years 
had been promised to them by the present 
Government. Yet that reform was not 
mentioned at the Second Reading of the 
Bill, and was not introduced until January 
5. If it were a cruel hardship on the 
part of the House of Lords to withhold 
this great reform from the people of 
London, surely it was an equally cruel 
hardship on London that it was not con- 
sidered by the Government as worthy of 
being included in the Bill. The House 
of Lords had expressed no general dissent 
from the principles embodied in these 
clauses. The argument of Lord Salisbury 
was that when the proposal was con- 
sidered the House of Commons was thin 
and exhansted. No one could deny that 
the House was at the time thin and ex- 
hausted. If no Division was taken, it 
was because the question came on in the 
dinner hour, and after a certain compro- 
mise had hastened the passage of the 
Bill to such an extent that so many 
Members were away in different parts 
that they could not be gathered together 
on that occasion. He and some of the 
other Conservative Members for London 
did not object to some of the proposed 
reforms ; but they wanted time to consider 
these clauses in relation to the whole ques- 
tion of District Councils in London, which 
was a most important question and merited 
the attention and most earnest considera- 
tion of the House. As Lord Salisbury 
had said, the proposal was not originally 
in the Bill; the Vestries had had no op- 
portunity of expressing an opinion on it ; 
and the drafting of the clause was ob- 
secure. Such a policy ought to be well 
considered and be made intelligible, but in 
the Bill it was treated in a contemptuous, 
slip-shod, and slovenly manner, and that 
the Government were greatly to be con- 
demned. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: There is a 
character in Horace of whom it was said 
Lethargicus cum fit pugil. The time 
for the speech we have just heard was 
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when the Bill was in Committee or on 
Report. The whole of the hon, Mem- 
ber’s complaint seems to amount to the 
fact that when the clause was passed the 
Conservative Members for London con- 
sidered the matter as of such supreme 
importance that they were all dining or 
away in the country. The hon. Member 
seems to be in favour of the Government 
proposal, but he complained that London 
had been contemptuously treated. Whose 
fault is it if London Members on the 
other side of the House did not choose 
to discuss the question ? The hon. Mem- 
ber attacked the compromise, and said 
the compromise prevented him from dis- 
cussing it. Well, the compromise dealt 
with a great many subjects, but in the 
whole of the discussion the London ques- 
tion was never mentioned from the other 
side of the House. It was never treated 
as a material question or as one that re- 
quired time for discussion. 


Mr. HAYES FISHER: I did not 
say that the London question was treated 
in the compromise. My point was that 


owing to the compromise the London 
question was reached much earlier than 


it would otherwise have been, and, under 
the circumstances, there was a diminished 
attendance of London Members. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Why did you 
arrive at the London question earlier 
than was expected ? Because the time 
assigned in the compromise for finishing 
the Bill was the 19th of January, and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were willing to 
conclude the Bill on the 12th of January. 
Therefore, there was a whole week within 
the limits of the compromise in which 
hon. Gentlemen might have dealt with 
the Bill twice over, once in Committee 
and once on Report. But hon. Members 
did not seem desirous of opening the ques- 
tion at all. The hon. Gentleman said 
this was an electioneering movement. 
What was the meaning of the silence of the 
London Members on the Report stage 
and in Committee ? What is the mean- 
ing of their not challenging a vote to- 
night ? Because they know perfectly 
well it is a proposal which is thoroughly 
acceptable to all their constituents. If 
they think it a bad proposal and one to 
which their constituents are adverse, 
surely the London Members are treating 
London in a contemptuous, slip-shod, and 
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slovenly manner if, while disapproving 
of such a proposal, they were dining 
when they ought to have been here. 
Their attitude upon this subject is a 
pretty good show-up of the situation of 
the London Conservative Members upon 
this question. They have practically 
intimated that they do not mean to fight, 
and I think it is time we leave off talk- 
ing on this subject. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I think the tone in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
with regard to a very important question 
is characteristic of the whole manner in 
which this London question has been 
dealt with by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
the first place, must remember that this 
proposal was not originally in the Go- 
vernment Bill atall. [Sir W. Harcourt: 
Ihave heard it.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman will hear it again and again. He 
has treated the subject as a matter of 
comparatively no importance. He has 
treated it as he treated political subjects 
at Portsmouth, and, if I may say so—I 
hope without offence—not in a manner 
worthy of one who for the moment leads 
the House. I say that this is a very 
important question affecting London. 
And how was it introduced? This 
very important question was _ intro- 
duced as an Amendment to the 
Government Bill, which was a Parish 
Councils Bill. [%No, no!”] Yes; 
that is what you called it. This was a 
measure which was intended to give the 
parishes in the country local government, 
and the Government did not think it 
their duty to deal with London under it. 
Such an idea never entered into the 
minds of the President of the Local 
Government Board or of the democratic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But when 
the Bill was in Committee it suddenly 
struck the Gladstonian London Members 
that this would be a capital opportunity 
of making some further political capital, 
and they approached the Government, 
and said, “Why not improve the 
Vestries in London?” ‘To which the 
President of the Local Government 
Board answered : “ Yes, that is a capital 
idea, why should we not do it? True, 
London contains 4,000,000 inhabitants, 
and, if this were a question referring to 
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Treland, why then, of course, it would be 
necessary to introduce a separate Bill 
with the ordinary Constitutional safe- 
guards; but, as it is only London, an 
Amendment in Committee will do. We 
can then by a side-wind give some 
political advantage to these Metropolitan 
Radical Members whom we have dis- 
appointed with regard to the equalisation 
of rates.” And so the Government pro- 
posed this change in the government of 
London without taking into consultation 
in the slightest degree these important 
bodies of local government in London. 
[An hon. Memser: Bermondsey.] 
Yes, I congratulate the hon. Member 
who alluded to Bermondsey. What 
genial allies for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer! My only surprise is, in 
reply to the interruption of the hon. 
Member, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself did not repeat his Ports- 
mouth performance in Trafalgar Square. 
I think that Portsmouth language would 
have been particularly apt for the atmo- 
sphere of Trafalgar Square. Is this the 
manner in which the reform of the local 
Governing Bodies of London is to be 
undertaken ? I congratulate the Go- 
vernment upon their astuteness ; and if 
hon. Members opposite think that this 
kind of manceuvre—to call it by a compli- 
mentary name; I will not use the whole 
language of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and call it a “ dirty trick ”—but 
if he thinks that this manceuvre is worthy 
of the Government I cannot agree with 
him. This question might have been ap- 
proached in a very different manner. I 
agree that it is not a matter of the same 
importance as those changes in the Poor 
Law which the Government have intro- 
duced, ignoring the enormous importance 
of the question of pauperism. I know, 
as a fact, the Boards of Guardians in 
London never realised the manner in 
which their whole position was being 
attacked under this Bill, and they were 
deluded by believing that this was a Bill 
mainly intended for better local govern- 
ment in the country, and that London 
was not to be affected. Apart from the 
question of Boards of Guardians, the 
proposal of the Government is to change 
the qualification for Vestrymen and to 
change the electorate. I admit that the 
qualification for Vestrymen could not 
have been permanently maintained, but 
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I see perfectly well how this proposal 
falls in with the general principle of 
hon. Members opposite. Their object 
with regard to local government is to 
place the balance of power in the hands 
of those who do not contribute to the 
taxation of the Metropolis, and the view 
that taxation and representation go to- 
gether is thus entirely exploded, the idea 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite being that 
those who pay taxes should be entirely 
swamped by those who do not pay taxes. 
The further proposal made by the Go- 
vernment is that lodgers and the service 
franchise are to be added to the ordinary 
electors for the Vestry. My own parish 
would not in the least be afraid of the 
admission of lodgers or of the service 
franchise. It is, in their view, a Cou- 
servative addition to the electors ; but, 
beyond the question of Party, there 
are other matters which have to be 
considered. The electors who ought 
to vote for the expenditure in a 
London parish or Union are surely 
those who have a permanent interest in 
the parish or Union ; but you are anxious 
to introduce the temporary lodgers who 
have not got a locus standi, who migrate 
from one Union to another, and the effort 
now is to place on the Electoral Register 
the men who, as lodgers, cannot be sup- 
posed to have any pecuniary interest in 
the locality. This is a Bill for better 
local government. Will local govern- 
ment be in any sense more local through 
the admission of lodgers? Lodgers may 
be extremely good electors, but they are 
not local ; and in any reform of the local 
government of the Metropolis, it ought 
to be taken into consideration who will 
be the best electors for the particular 
Local Authorities. I am entirely in 
favour of areform in the subsidiary Local 
Authorities of the Metropolis. There we 
have a great task before us; and it is 
because these partial efforts of Her 
Majesty’s Government, introduced in 
this slipshod mauner in the middle of the 
Bill, do not deal in a scientific or thorough 
manner with the Metropolis that London 
Members have serious reason to complain 
of the action of the Government. This 
is not a measure for the better local go- 
vernment of London. What chance has 
London got to resist the proposals of the 
Government ? We have got little chance, 
because the Government is a Govern- 
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ment by sections, because London Mem- 
bers put a certain pressure on Her 
Majesty’s Government, and because this 
is a case of “tacking.” Have the Go- 
vernmeut made up their minds whether 
the subordinate authorities in London are 
to be like District Councils or like the 
large Governing Bodies in our great 
towns? In the great towns the lodgers 
have no franchise, and there is no service 
franchise. Why, then, should we have 
that franchise in London ? I think that 
is a question open to argument. I should 
like to see them like the great Corpora- 
tions, if you like, under the County 
Councils ; but with more powers than 
Vestries have. This is not a question 
which should be decided in this way, or 
less time devoted to it than was given to 
the question of the use of the school- 
rooms of the Parish Councils. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the EXcHEQUER: 
“ Hear, hear!” ] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says, “‘ Hear, hear” ; but how 
has he treated this whole question of 
the reform of London? He has treated 
it with contempt. He has treated it as 
an amusing matter. I admit that our 
difficulties are very great, because the 
Government have tacked on to the Bill 
this matter, because the Bill really has 
nothing to do with the Metropolis. We 
know that the feeling of the Government 
towards this reform of London is a feeble 
kind of affection. That is one of our 
grievances—that they do not deal with 
London as the position of London en- 
titles it to be dealt with, and deserves. 
They introduced the matter in the middle 
of the Bill, suddenly, on an exhausted 
House of Commons. [Laughter.] The 
right hon. Gentleman and Members of 
the House laugh at being exhausted. 
Are hon. Members not exhausted? Do 
they not show every sign of it? It is 
quite clear that under the circum- 
stances of the case it was quite im- 
possible in January to discuss this ques- 
tion as adequately as I admit it 
ought to be discussed. If the Govern- 
ment have shown a feeble appreciation 
for London reform they have shown a 
fervent affection for the establishment of 
Parish Councils. But they have a 
deeper affection still; they have a fierce 
desire to raise a quarrel with the House 
of Lords. In that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agrees with the Vestry of 
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Bermondsey. There is nothing the Go- 
vernment would like better than to 
endeavour to establish a quarrel with the 
House of Lords on a point such as this, 
because there is a kind of feeling that 
this is an extension of the franchise ; and 
when it comes to that we know what an 
extraordinary timidity seizes om every- 
body in this House. There is nothing of 
which Members are so much afraid as to 
oppose anything like an extension of the 
franchise, even in the admission of lodgers 
or any other class, and the example of 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
once spoke and voted against the admis- 
sion to the franchise of the agricultural 
labourers, believing that local govern- 
ment, in which he was deeply interested, 
ought to precede the franchise, is always 
held up as an example and warning for 
anyone who would be bold enough to go 
against the extension of the franchise in 
any direction. There is nothing, I re- 
peat, the Government would like better 
than to involve themselves in a struggle 
with the House of Lords on a question of 
this sort. That is agreed to by Members 
opposite. It is not that they wish to 
reform London, but it is that they wish 
to find ground on which to quarrel with 
the House of Lords. It is for this that 
we are to deal with the administration of 
the Poor Law and to strike deep into the 
whole administration of the whole vast 
system of Poor Law relief. The House of 
Lords, I hope, will stand firm on a ques- 
tion of that kind. [The CHanceLior 
of the Excnequer: They did not 
divide.] Well, I deeply regret they did 
not, and think that was a question upon 
which it would have been wise to have 
stood firm. I do not think that the agri- 
cultural labourers of the country generally 
should be deprived of the benefit of 
Parish Councils because the Government 
have tacked on this particular clause to 
the Bill. I think they have treated 
London extremely badly in this matter. 
[Laughter.] Surely hon. Members 
opposite will admit that the Metropolis 
deserved to have more consideration ? I 
do not think it is a matter for merriment. 
I say that London has not been treated 
properly; still I think that this is no 
reason why we should imperil the whole 
Bill. The Government do not think so. 
I believe the Government would throw 
over the agricultural labourer if they 
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could only entice us to wreck a Bill of 
this kind. We do not intend to oblige 
them. We know the force of the 
trumpet of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He blew his trumpet at Ports- 
mouth, and it was imitated yesterday in 
Trafalgar Square. I did not see yester- 
day that the Bermondsey Vestry were 
supported by the other Local Authori- 
ties. I did not see even that many of 
the Metropolitan Members thought the 
occasion was one on which they ought 
to have come forward. I think they 
might have spared the demonstration 
altogethet ; it was not worth while upon 
a question such as this. [Cries of 
“ Agreed” and “Divide !”] Surely we 
are entitled to a little time on this ques- 
tion. We have not had very much time, 
and I do not think hon. Members have 
grasped the importance of the subject ; 
and we should not be doing our duty to 
our constituents—and I speak as a 
Metropolitan Member—if we do not put 
forward the case of London. There is 
more behind this than hon. Members 
recognise in this matter. We, the Mem- 
bers for London, know the policy 
which is animating the Progressive Party 
of the London County Council. I do 
not attack the Progressive Party for any 
want of proper appreciation of the gravity 


of the situation. They know it well 
enough. They are working for a special 


object ; they are working, through the 
Local Authorities, to get the whole of 
London under their care, and they are 
not at one with us, I believe, in the true 
reform of the Local Authorities of 
London. They know that if the 
subordinate Local Authorities are 
strengthened and reformed as we desire 
them to be it may affect the power of the 
London County Council, and they are, 
therefore, perfectly content to deal with the 
matter in this fragmentary way, to simply 
introduce a clause in this Bill, and in 
that way, I believe, to impede the proper 
reform of the Local Authorities in 
London. Let the question not be mis- 
understood. We are aot against on this 
side—and I know I speak the opinion of 
most of the Metropolitan Members— 
reform of the Local Bodies in London. 
There are many reforms which are neces- 
sary, and which will strengthen these 
bodies; but I do not believe in the 
admission of the lodger. Personally, I 
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think it is a mistake ; it is a blow at the 
proper local representation of the 
localities, and that is what the 
Government are doing at the present 
moment. But it is not in any anti- 
Democratic sense, but in an administra- 
tive sense, that I am against the ad- 
mission of these Local Authorities. We 
are bound to protest against dealing with 
this important question by means of an 
Amendment with which the London Local 
Authorities have never been able pro- 
perly to deal. I believe that this action 
is against the feeling of the majority of 
the Vestries of London, whether Radical 
or Conservative, who think that the whole 
question of the governmént of London is 
too great a subject to have been dealt 
with in this manner. 


Mr.J.STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
asked if any Member had before listened 
toa speech like that of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavoured to flog the 
Government, the County Council, and 
the Progressive Members for having done 
what the right hon. Gentleman himself 
said he wished to have done. That was 
really the position ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman objected to the House of 
Commons not having sufficiently talked 
about a thing, and not being able to talk 
at length about a thing on which the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted they were 
all agreed. [Cries of “No!”] Why, 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
said that he could not bring forward any 
objection to these things individually, but, 
with the hon. Member for Fulham (Mr. 
Hayes Fisher), found fault with the 
Government for having done them. The 
right hon. Gentleman ventured to 
insinuate that it was what he might 
almost call “a dirty trick.” Did the 
right hon. Gentleman remember what 
those words were first applied to? They 
were applied to the other side for doing 
something that that side did not want’; 
but now the right hon. Gentleman applied 
the words to what the Ministerialists and 
the Opposition wished to see carried out. 
No objection had been shown by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to this instalment of 
reform, which was not inconsistent with 
any subsequent reform, or with any 
relations that might hereafter be created 
between the’ County Council and the 
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Local Authorities of London. The 
question of areas, the powers and 
relations of the County Council with 
the Local Authorities, and the number 
of Vestrymen, would not be touched by 
the question of the qualification of the 
persons elected or by the method of 
election. If the Bill affected the Poor 
Law Guardians, surely it was fair that 
the Vestries should be introduced in the 
measure, and his only regret was that the 
Vestries had not been introduced when 
the Bill was first brought forward, and 
the moment he found they were not 
included he called attention to the fact. 
He called attention to that omission in 
the course gf a speech he made on a 
former occasion. At the close of his speech 
the President of the Local Government 
Board signified approval of what he had 
said. Two days afterwards he (Mr. 
Stuart) put down the Amendment of 
which he had given notice, and the next 
day, along with the Government Amend- 
ments, the right hon. Gentleman put 
down the Amendment he had undertaken 
to put down on the same basis. The 
Amendment was practically the Amend- 
ment adopted in the Bill; there was no 
material alteration of it more than there 
had been of other portions of the Bill. 
As to want of notice, he thought what 
he had said was clear enough on that 
point. But there was something more 
important than mere Parliamentary 
notice. Had the question of the abolition 
of the qualification for Vestrymen not 
been before the House for half-a-dozen 
years? Had it not assumed the form of 
a Bill brought in by the Member for 
Finsbury, and backed by some Members 
on the other side? Had not the House 
had fair notice that the London Members 
—some on this and some on the other 
side of the House—would claim that the 
qualification of Vestrymen should be 
dealt with at the first opportunity they 
could get? Take the question of the 
electorate. The Local Government Bill 
of 1888 dealt with London, quite as in- 
cidentally as this Bill—aye, more so—yet 
on that Bill did not the London Members 
together introduce an Amendment to 
bring lodgers into the Bill, They failed 
because lodgers were not introduced 
generally now into the County Councils ; 
but when lodgers were introduced into 
the District Councils, was it not fair that 
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they should also be introduced into the 
District Councils in London, which 
would be the District Councils of London 
in thefuture, whatever their relation tothe 
Central Body and whatever their areas ? 
Therefore, as to the want of notice he 
had to say thet every one of the points 
touched upon by the Bill had been before 
the London public for years and years as 
points upon which those interested in 
London were desirous there should be 
reform made. They had now a qualifica- 
tion for Vestrymen which prevented, in 
some parts of London, over one-eighth of 
the rated householders from being 
eligible ; they had the greatest difficulty 
in finding fit candidates on either side 
of politics—for it was not a political 
matter—and they had, in addition, a 
method of election which was utterly 
destructive of all proper Vestry election 
in this great town. They had the nomi- 
nation one day and by Act of Parliament 
the polling on the next day,-and they had 
an antiquated system of polling. They 


had no Register from which they could 
work, but only the rate book, and in fact 
the system was of such a character as to 
give rise to hole-and-corner elections. 


They would find at this present moment 
that, while a large portion of the popula- 
tion voted for members of the County 
Council and Members of Parliament, they 
would be very fortunate in any ward in 
London out of 2,000 electors to get a poll 
of 200 for any particular Vestry candi- 
date. That was because they could pot 
know who were the candidates before- 
hand. Again, the method of the ballot 
papers was very old-fashioned and varied 
in its practice. Altogether, the system 
was one which made the Vestry elections 
a hole-and-corner business, which made 
the government of London very largely a 
hole-and-corner goverument, and pro- 
hibited it from exercising that beneficial 
influence on the sanitary condition of 
London, which if it were elected in an 
open and general way, an’. by a wide 
constituency such as proposed in this 
Bill, they might be sure would be 
exercised. It was objected that this was 
a partial and slip-shod method of reform. 
Partial it was, but they were delighted to 
get something. They should take what 
they could get, but they should take care 
they got it so that they eould ask for 
more. What was there inthis reform 
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which prevented a wider extension of 
London municipal life? Nothing what- 
ever ; but everything to promote it by 
stimulating the interest in municipal 
affairs which must take place as soon as 
the people got a proper electorate and 
the abolition of these qualifications. As 
to being slip-shod what was there slip- 
shod about it? Nothing. Another 
objection that was urged was that this 
reform would be uncertain in its applica- 
tion, and this seemed to be because it was 
so contrived that it was put in a few 
words. He ventured to say it was per- 
fectly clear and distinct, and un- 
trammelled by any uncertainty; and it 
was simply called slip-shod because some 
Members of this House had become so 
accustomed to long clauses or many 
clauses that they were almost unwilling 
to believe that a clause shortly expressed 
could be effective for the purpose con- 
ceived. He was glad to hear that hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were not going to divide against 
this proposal. For his own part, 
he was glad that, by whatever 
means it had been brought about, so 
great a section of reform had been got 
for the people of London and which 
did not prevent but stimulated and 
paved the way for other reforms which 
they trusted would be accomplished. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot 
help contrasting the speech of my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down, and with 
which I find myself to a very large ex- 
tent in agreement with the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. No one 
will deny to my hon. Friend a real per- 
sonal interest in the good government of 
London and a considerable knowledge of 
the conditions of such good government. 
On the other hand, not even the dearest 
friend of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Excheqauer—if he has 
kept a dearest friend—will accuse him of 
having any special interest in this social 
question, or of regarding it otherwise 
than as it may have a political bearing. 
Accordingly, his speech was one con- 
tinued and elaborate taunt against his 
political opponents. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer cannot understand why 
those who do not agree altogether with 
the course which has been taken by 
the Government nevertheless think it 
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unnecessary and undesirable to support 
the Amendment of the Lords. Well, 
Sir, he has had his answer from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s. I will add a word or two 
to what my right hon. Friend has said. 
I think even if we were opposed to the 
course of the Government we should find 
ourselves to a large extent committed by 
the fact that on a previous occasion when 
this matter was suddenly introduced into 
the Bill no Division was taken against 
it. But, Sir, I will go further, and say 
that inasmuch as the only complaint is 
that a very large and very important 
question has been insufficiently dealt 
with and partially dealt with, that I 
should not myself have been disposed 
under any circumstances to divide against 
this small instalment of reform. I agree 
with the Member for Hackney that this 
small reform—of which I entirely 
approve—does not in the least interfere 
with or prevent a further anda greater 
reform without which this will be no 
real value. I say I approve of this 
reform. How can we do otherwise ? 
Here by common consent of the two 
sections of the House we have agreed 
that Rural Sanitary Authorities shall be 
elected on a new system. What are 
these Vestries but the Rural Sanitary 
Authorities of London? They occupy 
in London a very similar position to that 
which is occupied by Local Boards or 
Rural Sanitary Authorities in the 
country, and what we have conceded 
with universal consent to the Rural 
Authorities in the country we must, of 
course, concede to the Rural Authorities 
in London if we are not prepared to deal 
with these Rural Authorities in a much 
larger way, and with some regard to the 
general reform of local government in 
London. The only regret I have is that 
by taking up this matter as though it 
were a matter of small importance, I do 
think the Government have to some 
extent postponed the larger reform I 
desire to see accomplished. As I have 
said, I agree with the Member for 
Hackney that it does not prevent that 
reform, but it is not always that any Go- 
vernment can find time to deal with a 
matter affecting so important a com- 
munity as the population of London, and 
I should myself have thought it would 
have been better to reserve this question 
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of the reform of the Vestries till such 
time as the Government were prepared 
to consider whether there should be 
Vestries at all, which is a more important 
question and which goes to the root of 
the matter, as I am sure my hon. Friend 


agrees. It has sometimes happened to 
me in this House to be accused by my 
opponents of being a parochial politician. 
I have always recognised that an insult 
was intended, but I have very often 
been inclined to think that if the matter 
was rightly taken I ought to receive it 
as a compliment, because I am firmly of 
opinion that the domestic happiness and 
welfare of the people of this country de- 
pends a great deal more upon its paro- 
chial administration than it does upon 
this Imperial Parliament. Just let me 
ask what is of the most value to the 
working man in London or elsewhere ? 
Surely it is his health and his life. Now, 
practically what this Parliament can do 
to preserve the health and life of the 
working man is something very small 
indeed, but they absolutely depend upon 
the local administration of the district in 
which they live, and everything, there- 
fore, in this matter of the reform of local 
administration depends upon the character 
of the authorities which you establish to 
carry out your work. Well, Sir, we 
have established in London a_ great 
Central Authority. . And let me say in 
passing that when I hear it said —as I 
have by some of my friends—that the 
Government were not entitled to intro- 
duce intoa Parish Councils Bill a clause 
which dealt with London, I caunot help 
recollecting that the Unionist Party have 
themselves set a precedent iu that respect, 
inasmuch as in the previous Local Go- 
vernment Bill we established a much more 
important reform than any with which 
we are now dealing, for we created the 
London County Council, and, having 
created it, I say I think we ought to 
take a paternal interest in it. No one 
can accuse me of ever having said one 
single word against the London County 
Council, or of ever having interfered in 
an unfavourable sense with its legitimate 
administration. Of course, the London 
County Council has made mistakes, as 
has every great Municipal or Local 
Authority, but I believe as it gains ex- 
perience its mistakes will be fewer, and 
I have no doubt it will justify the pre- 
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visions of its authors. But, Sir, I have 
always regretted that we created the 
London County Council before we 
created the subordinate authorities. We 
hear a great deal now about Home Rule 
and the delegation of authority, and I 
have always felt that one great argu- 
ment in favour of delegation of authority 
is the impossibility of centralised admin- 
istration for avast population. Believe 
me, that is just as true about a popula- 
tion of 5,009,009 in regard to local affairs 
as it is of a population of 40,000,000 in 
regard to Imperial affairs, and I am firmly 
convinced that it will be absolutely im- 
possible to deal effectively with local 
matters by a body exercising authority 
over so large a population as the London 
County Council.’ [ believe it is the ex- 
perience of every municipal politician 
that already even in the large towns we 
are getting too big for our work, and I 
confess I look forward with some anxiety 
—knowing how brilliantly the Munici- 
palities of the country have succeeded up 
to the present time—to the future when 
I see them continually extending their 
boundaries, and when I foresee the time is 
coming when there will be no longer 
room for that personal interest and 
activity which has made the success of 
these authorities hitherto, and when their 
work will be handed over to official and 
clerical administration, and will be stereo- 
typed and red-taped, and will lose its 
originality and all its real value. But, 
Sir, if that applies to a Municipality like 
my own—like Birmingham—where at 
present we have 440,000 inhabitants, and 
feel they are almost more than we can 
attend to, how very much more must it 
apply to such Municipalities as that of 
London with a Central Authority like 
the London County Council! How is it 
possible, notwithstanding all the energy, 
all the zeal, all the disinterestedness and 
personal devotion which a great number 
of them have displayed—how is it possible 
for them to be acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of every district in this vast 
Metropolis which has a population equal 
to that of many a nation? Therefore, I 
say that the question of the future with 
regard to the Metropolis is how will you 
devise a system which will secure for the 
local administration of London that per- 
sonal and voluntary unpaid supervision 
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of our Provincial Municipalities ? I hear 
hou. Members, supporters of the Govern- 
ment, speak of this clause as if it were a 
reform. Sir, it reforms nothing. Having 
some knowledge and experience of the 
subject, I may, perhaps, speak with a 
little authority upon it, and I say that this 
reform will have no practical result. 
Theoretically it is right, and therefore I 
shall vote for it, and with the Govern- 
ment, if the matter goes to a Division. It 
is impossible to do otherwise in the face 
of the progress we have made with regard 
to the constitution of Local Authorities 
in the country. But the practical effect 
of this particular step will be nil. My 
reason for speaking now is not to makea 
Party speech, or to defend the action of 
my own Party or accuse the Government, 
but to implore the House to recollect that 
the work of reform in London has yet to 
be done, and that the way to do it is not 
by piecemeal processes and political re- 
forms, but by looking at the whole sub- 
ject broadly, and by considering how to 
create in the various districts of London 
a local patriotism which will support and 
elevate the Local Authority, and will 
enable it to carry out this elaborate work 
of personal supervision, on which the 
welfare and the happiness of the popula- 
tion very largely depends. I hope to see 
the time when we may hear men get up 
and say that they are proud to belong to 
Islington, or to Lambeth, or to other dis- 
tricts of the Metropolis. But at present 
there is none of this local patriotism in 
London. We sometimes hear a man 
boast of being a Londoner, but without 
any knowledge of what London is 
or what it means. Local patriotism, 
as we understand it in the Provinces, has 
been absolutely deficient in this great 
Metropolis, much to the detriment, I 
believe, of the population. That 
patriotism we want to create, and, believe 
me, we can only create it by giving im- 
portance to the Local Authority. [An 
hon. Member: The County Council.] 
Yes, the County Council is a body to 
give importance to London, and to give a 
centralised voice to it. But that is not 
sufficient. The County Council cannot 
by the necessity of the case work in 
London except through its officials. Its 
members may lay down theories and 
general doctrines ; but the practical appli- 
cation of these doctrines it is impossible 
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for them to follow, and therefore I say 
the time is near—perhaps it is almost 
come—when the attention of this House 
ought to be directed not to paltry mea- 
sures of change in electoral machinery, 
which are of comparatively small import- 
ance, but to devising some great system 
whereby London may, for purely local 
purposes, be split up into districts, and 
whereby the authority for these districts 
may be given a dignity and a responsi- 
bility which will create the patriotism I 
wish to see established. Sir, I ought to 
apologise for having gone a little beyond 
the Amendment. I only wanted to ex- 
plain that as far as I am concerned I 
regard the question before the House as 
one of comparatively small importance, 
but I hope it is the commencement of an 
awakening on the part of every one who 
is interested in the welfare of London to 
the necessity of still larger and greater 
reform. 

Cotonet HUGHES (Woolwich) took 
exception to the observation of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in accusing the 
Conservative Members of always being 
of the same opinion. He and the hon. 
Member for South Islington were in 
support of the reform proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. They were 
entitled, no doubt, to have a change of 
opinion on that side ofthe House as well 
as on the other. This reform, he con- 
tended, was of practical importance, 
because it would enable the Vestries to 
elect an annual chairman, which would 
be very much better than the Vicar of 
the parish coming down when he pleased, 
and to some extent disorganising the 
business from which he had been so long 
absent. It would also enable a perma- 
nent Register to be in the hands of the 
presiding officer, and they would have 
wards, instead of having to work 
from the rate-book with its numerous 
districts, which rendered it difficult to 
know in which a man was entitled to 
vote. In his own district there were at 
present 16 vacancies on the Vestry which 
was entirely due to the qualification that 
was required, and that was a state of 
things which would be remedied by this 
reform. It was said that the Govern- 
ment were bringing this forward to 
obtain popularity, but surely that was a 
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Party had thought proper to fbring in 
this reform long ago, for they had been 
waiting for it, and even for greater 
reforms for a very long time. He hoped 
this was the commencement of a reform 
which some Government would complete 
in the direction of Municipalities surround- 
ing a central one with very full powers, 
thereby relieving somewhat the over- 
burdened business of the County Council. 
Surely if Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered it right to have in London a 
franchise totally different from that of 
Liverpool or Manchester or Birmingham 
the reasons should have been stated. But 
not a word had been said upon the sub- 
ject. The London Vestries were very 
much divided as to these clauses. His 
own constituents took an active part in 
local work in all parts of the Metropolis, 
and he had had various’ representations 
as regards the present proposals. They 
were only placed fully before the House 
last month. It was to be regretted that 
London had had no time to consider them 
and that there was no opportunity for 
consultation. The clauses only dealt 
with some detached parts of the question, 
and no reason had been given why Lon- 
don should be treated differently from 
other great cities. It was to be regretted ; 
and they might fairly complain that Lon- 
don should be treated in such an off-hand 
manner, and given no reasonable time to 
consider changes which might be wise, 
but which were of great importance and 
ought not to have been hurried through 
jn the last days of an exhausting Session. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he would point out that, even ad- 
mitting the proposed London reform had 
been sprung on the House suddenly, there 
had been two distinct occasions—the Re- 
port stage and Third Reading—when the 
matter was open to consideration. While 
two or three Vestries had sent round 
their opinions in opposition to the reform, 
it was well-known that for a cousiderable 
period a.large number of the Vestries had 
been in favour of it. It could not, there- 
fore, be said that the reform had been 
suddenly sprung on the people of London. 
One great good had accrued from the De- 
bate—it had led a number of gentlemen 
to express themselves as to the necessity 
for a District Councils Bill for London. 





worthy object. He wished his own 
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weight with the gentlemen on each of 
the Front Benches. If the electorate in 
London could be enlarged thousands 
would vote where only hundreds had 
voted in the past. In the parish in which 
he lived the qualification for a Vestryman 
was a £40 occupancy, and it was difficult 
to get men to sit on the Vestry. The 
parish had to depend largely on men who 
entered the parish for business and left it 
in the evening. If the qualification were 
abolished the affairs of the parish would 
be looked after by men who lived in it 
and who were interested in its good go- 
vernment. A most anomalous condition 
of things existed in the Metropolis 
through the qualification being £40 in 
one parish and £25 in another. It was 
ridiculous that there should not be a 
common basis of qualification. There 
was only one thing to be done by Lon- 
doners, and that was to get rid of the 
existing anomalies by any means in their 
ower. 

*Mr. COHEN (lislington, E.) said, he 
rose in response to the invitation which 
had been given to London Members to 
say that he did not approve of all these 


provisions, but he thought the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s had been a 
5 


little hard on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, many of whose followers 
had endeavoured to persuade the country 
that the Conservatives and the Unionists 
were opposed to Parish Councils and 
allotments. They were unwilling to 
wreck the Bill for the sake of minor 
provisions; but, whilst they thought 
that the service and lodger franchises 
were good ones for the election of 
Members of Parliament, they did not 
think them good qualifications for the 
election of members of Vestries. For 
good local government they required to 
have as electors men with local know- 
ledge and permanent local interests. It 
was not legitimate to reproach the Oppo- 
sition because they did not resist a 
“sympathetic reply” from the Treasury 
Bench to the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch. The Opposition were bound to 
wait and see the clauses before they 
thought of offering resistance. He con- 
doled with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that he was not going to get this 
peg for an attack on the House of Lords. 
*Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 
hon. Members had ventured to express 
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their views as representing London, and 
he, as representing the Battersea and 
Clapham quarters, could say—and he had 
a good knowledge of the feeling that 
existed—that a strong expert opinion 
prevailed there in opposition to the pre- 
mature extension of this Bill to London. 
No doubt there was a division of feeling, 
but he held in his hand a strong letter 
from Mr. Andrew Cameron, the Father 
of the Battersea Vestry, on this point, and 
he could say from what he knew that 
this partial measure would be injurious, 
and would lead to great confusion. Not 
only had the five Vestries comprised in 
the Wandsworth District Board of Works 
petitioned against the measure, but the 
Battersea Vestry, the most Vrogressive 
and Radical body in South London, had 
made no declaration, because parties were 
so evenly divided upon the subject. He 
was for the establishment of District 
Councils in London, but not for piece- 
meal treatment of a complicated question. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment made to the words so 
restored to the Bill, by leaving out, in 
line 37, the words “in like manner as to 
an urban district and.” 


Other Amendments of the Lords dis- 
agreed with formally. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved to omit 
Sub-section (6) of the Lords Amend- 
ments to Clause 32. For this he pro- 
posed to substitute the words— 

“The Local Government Board shall consult 
the Charity Commissioners before issuing any 
Order under this section in respect of any 
charity.” 

Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
right hon. Gentleman would surely not 
insist upon this Amendment. The Lords 
Amendment had been inserted with the 
consent of the Government. It con- 
cerned many parochial charities in 
Bristol, and he did not think it fair that the 
alteration now proposed should be made. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the point 
about which Bristol people were anxious 
was that the Charity Commissioners 
should be consulted. But he did not 
think a Government Department which 
was responsible to Parliament should be 
put under the control of a Government 
Department which was not responsible to 
Parliament. That was the point upon 
which the Government relied. 
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Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, with ] RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACTS, 


the permission of the House, he would 
like just to say that he was informed by 


1873 AND 1888. 
Copy presented,—of Fifth Annual 


the hon. Member for East Bristol (Sir J. Report of the Railway and Canal Com- 
Weston), who was a supporter of the | mission with Appendix [by Command]; 
Government, that the people there pre- | to lie upon the Table. 


ferred the Lords Amendment to the 
proposal now made. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the only 
motive the Government had was one of 
precedent and of propriety. He, however, 
was willing to stop now. What the |° 
right hon. Gentleman wanted he could | © 
assure him could be obtained. He would 
now propose that the discussion should 
be adjourned. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (METRO- 


POLITAN COMMONS ACTS, 1866 TO 
1878). 
Copy presented,—of Report of Pro- 
eedings under the Acts during the year 
nded 31st December 1893 [by Act] ; 


to lie upon the Table. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889. 
Copy presented,—of Minutes sanction- 


Further Proceeding on Consideration ing the subjects to be taught under 
of Lords Amendments adjourned till To- | Clause 8 of the Act for the following 


morrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


County, Cities, &c.:— Wilts (Fifth 
Minute), dated 2nd January 1894; 
Wrotham (Kent), dated 2nd February 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 1894; Exeter, dated 2nd February 


That they do agree to one of the 
Amendments made by this House to one 


1894; Bath (Second Minute), dated 5th 
February 1894 [by Act] ; to lie upon the 


of the Amendments last made by the Table. 


Lords to the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
but propose words in lieu of those 
omitted, to which they desire the con- 
currence of this House ; and disagree to 
the rest of the Amendments made by 
this House, for which they assign their 
Reasons. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Lords Reasons and Lords Amendment 
to Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments to be considered To-morrow, 
and to be printed. [Bill 485.] 


ARMY (REGIMENTAL DEBTS). 
Copy presented,—of Royal Warrant 
(Soldiers Effects Fund) under “ The 
Regimental Debts Act, 1893,” [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


NATIONAL DEBT (SAVINGS BANKS AND 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES). 

Annual Account presented,—for the 
period ending 20th November 1593 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 524.] 


RATED INHABITANTS (SCOTLAND), 
Return presented, — relative thereto 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 
Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 


Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1328 (France) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY CESS AND POOR RATE 
(IRELAND). 

Return ordered, “ showing by Counties 
and Baronies in Ireland the County Cess 
for each of the five years ended in 1893, 
together with the averages throughout 
those years, and showing by Unions and 
Electoral Divisions in Ireland the Poor 
Rate for each of the five years ended in 
1893, together with the averages through- 
out those years.”—( Mr. Dillon.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks). 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) asked what place the Parish 
Councils Bill would take to-morrow ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It will be the 
second Order. The Employers’ Liability 
Bill will be the first Order. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned accordingly at five 





ane 13th February 1894; Mr. 
arker Smith]; to lie upon the Table. 


Minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 20th February 1894. 


Their Lordships met at Three o’clock. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


1. Sale of Goods. 
2. Colonial Acts Confirmation. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBERLEY): My Lords, it is proposed, 
as we have every reason to expect that 
the Local Government Bill will return 
from the other House this evening, that 
this House should adjourn during plea- 
sure in order to receive the Bill when it 
is realy. I had intended to suggest to 
the House that we should consider on 
Thursday the Amendments returned to 
us, but that obviously would be very in- 
convenient now, and as the noble Mar- 
quess opposite has stated to me that he 
considers Friday would be a proper day, 
I think that day might be fixed for the 
purpose. 

Tue Margvuess or SALISBURY: 
I do not think I have any ground for dif- 
fering from the noble Earl. Friday seems, 
as far as the printing-press is concerned, 
to be very early, but I do not dissent. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 

House resumed. 

The Lord Kensington — Chosen 
Speaker in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lords Commissioners. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments agreed to ; 
several others agreed to, with Amend- 
ments, and with consequential Amend- 
ments to the Bill; and several others 
disagreed to, with Reasons for such dis- 
agreement: The said Amendments and 
Reasons to be printed, and to be con- 
sidered on Friday next. (No. 303.) 

House adjourned at Ten o'clock, 
to Friday next, a quarter 
past Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 20th February 1894. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 
The House went; and, being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. SpeaKER reported the Royal 
Assent to,— 


1. Sale of Goods Act, 1893. 


2. Colonial Acts Confirmation Act, 
1894, 


QUESTIONS. 


TELEPHONES IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

Captain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, with regard to the fact that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kendal have 
arranged with the National Telephone 
Company for a local exchange, ex- 
tending over the Lake District area, on 
condition that the exchange is connected 
with the trunk line which passes through 
the area within five miles of Kendal, will 
he explain why the Post Office have 
refused to sanction the erection of the 
necessary short trunk line, thereby 
making it impossible to carry out the 
agreement ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
Under the agreement now in course of 
negotiation the Post Office will take over- 
the entire trunk wire system of the 
country, and, pending the completion of 
the agreement, the company have under- 
taken to abstain from laying down any 
new trunk wires. The Post Office is 
now itself gradually carrying out the 
scheme of providing trunk wires between 
the important towns of the United 
Kingdom, and the claims of Kendal will 
be duly considered, along with those of 
other towns. 


THE IRISH CATTLE TRADE. 
Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 





Agriculture whether his attention has 
2M 
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been drawn to the Report of the Liver- 
pool branch of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals with 
respect to the transit of cattle from 
Ireland to Great Britain, in which it is 
stated that no food or water are provided 
on the boats from any Irish port to Liver- 
pool, that the Irish cattle traffic as con- 
ducted involves the keeping of the 
animals without food habitually for as 
much as 36 to 48 hours, while occasion- 
ally even this period is exceeded, as well 
as largely without water for periods much 
exceeding 24 hours, and that the loss of 
value on the year’s trade from the pro- 
portion of cattle arriving in a blemished 
and injured condition has been estimated 
at not less than £500,000; and whether 
the Government is prepared to give 
effect to the suggestions of the said 
Report, with a view to the strengthening 
the Regulations under which this traffic 
is conducted ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I have received 
a copy of the Report to which my hon. 
Friend refers, and have read it with 
much interest. The suggestions it con- 
tains will naturally receive consideration 
at the hands of the Departmental Com- 
mittee which is to consider the whole 
question of the existing Regulations with 
regard to the transit of animals carried 
coastwise. 


MORTALITY IN THE INDIAN TEA 
GARDENS. 

Mr. S. SMITH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he can inform the House of: the 
rate of mortality among the Coolie 
labourers in the tea gardens of India; 
whether, when the Inland Immigration 
Act was introduced in 1882, the rate 
of mortality was 37°8 per 1,000, while 
in the six succeeding years the rate 
averaged 39°1 per 1,000, and whether 
the rate has increased or diminished since 
then ; whether he is aware that in Assam 
the mortality amongst labourers under 
the Act is twice as large as that among 
the general population and among the 
police force of the same country; and 
whether he will give a Return of the 
rate of mortality in the Assam tea 
gardens, with the names of the respective 
gardens and their proprietors, on which 
the highest rate of mortality prevails ? 


Mr. S. Smith 
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*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE: ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
RussELL, North Beds.): The average 
mortality of Coolies in the tea gardens to 
which the Act of 1882 applies was for 
the six years preceding that year 47°6 
per 1,000; in the year 1882 it was 37°8 
per 1,000 ; for the next six years it was 
39°5 ; and for the four years ending with 
1892 it was 38°7. Allowing for the 
fact that the registration of deaths 
among the general population is known 
to be defective, and that the police force 
consists of picked men, these rates are 
not considered to be comparatively high. 
The death-rate of 1892 among the 
general population was nominally 34-2, 
and that among the police 28°9. The 
Secretary of State has no information as 
to the names of the proprietors of 
gardens; but if my hon. Friend will 
move for a Return of the names of 


gardens classed as unhealthy and of the 
death rate in each for 1892 it can be 
given. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM MOYES, OF 
AUCHTERDERRAN. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he is satisfied that the death 
certificate granted in the case of William 
Moyes, who died at Auchterderran on 
the 4th December under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, was in order; if he would 
explain why no post mortem was held, 
either by the Crown officials or by the 
Crown Office, when attention was called 
to the circumstances of the case at the 
time ; and whether Dr. Curror’s opinion 
was taken ; and, if so, at what date ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c) : The cer- 
tificate of Dr. Moorhouse, who had 
attended the deceased, was to the effect 
that death was due to apoplexy. No 
other information was before the Fiscal, 
and none was communicated to him at 
the time, so that after consultation with 
the Sheriff Substitute, and with Dr. 
Drysdale of Dunfermline—both of whom 
knew the whole circumstances of the case, 
from the date of the assault on 28th Octo- 
ber—he considered that an official post 
mortem examination was unnecessary. I 
cannot say that upon the information 
which he had then obtained he should 
have directed such an examination. It 
is unfortunate that Dr. Curror’s state- 
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ment does not appear to have been taken 
until a fortnight ago. He expressed the 
opinion that the death may have been 
due to the effects of the assault, but it is 
right to say that he was only called in on 
the night of the death of the deceased. In 
view of this opinion, which is not alto- 
gether supported by the relations of the 
deceased, and of the other features of the 
case, I propose to ask the Sheriff to 
make an inquiry into the circumstances 
of the case, and to furnish me with a 
Report upon it. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman consider the 
advisability of including cases of this 
kind within the scope of the Fatal Acci- 
dents Inquiry (Scotland) Bill, and is it 
intended to introduce and proceed with 
that measure next Session ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: We do intend 
to introduce the Bill next Session, but I 
would point out that its application to 
eases of this kind would involve, practi- 
cally, the introduction of what would be 
equivalent to coroner’s inquests univer- 
sally in Scotland. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: I 
shall call attention to this matter on a 
future date. 


DESTITUTE CRIMEAN PENSIONERS. 
Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

War if his attention has been called to 
the case of the pensioner, Patrick Cor- 
coran, of Cloonfire, Strokestown, County 
Roscommon, who is now over 60 years 
of age and in a destitute condition ; is 
he aware that Patrick Corcoran served 
in the Crimean War, and received medal 
and clasp for taking part in the assault 
and capture of Sebastopol ; that he also 
fought and lost his leg in the Indian 
Mutiny, and was thereupon discharged 
from the Army with the small pension of 
9d. per day; and that he obtained the 
good conduct badge ; and will he kindly 
take the case into his favourable consi- 
deration with the view to have Corcoran’s 
pension increased, and thereby preserve 
him from. the necessity of depending on 
public charity in his old age ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): There is a pensioner 
named Peter (not Patrick) Corcoran, 
residing at Strokestown, who was pen- 
sioned from the 56th Foot in 1860. This 
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is probably the man referred to in the 
question; and I have directed that his 
ease shall be inquired into. 


in the Navy. 


THE SHERIFF SUBSTITUTE OF FORT 
WILLIAM, 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the Sheriff Substitute of Fort 
William has yet intimated his resignation 
of office ; and whether, in appointing his 
successor, preference will be given to a 
Gaelic-speaking candidate, other things 
being equal ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour): The Sheriff Substitute of 
Fort William has not yet intimated his 
resignation of office. In filling such 
offices the whole qualifications of candi- 
dates are considered. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that, practically 
speaking, the entire population of this 
district are Gaelic-speaking, and would it 
not be highly desirable that a Gaelic- 
speaking Sheriff should administer the 
law there ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR : I said the 
“ whole qualifications ” of candidates are 
considered in these cases. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : I want a 
straight reply to a straight question. 
[ Cries of “ Order!”] I wish to know 
whether, other things beiug equal, a candi- 
date who speaks Gaelic ought not to be 
appointed ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I can only 
repeat that the whole qualifications of 
candidates, including the knowledge of 
the Gaelic, will be considered. 


WARRANT OFFICERS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that 60 warrant 
officers are borne for performance of the 
duties of Lieutenants and Sub-Lieu- 
tenunts in Her Majesty’s ships; and 
whether the Admiralty will entertain the 
proposal submitted last year to grant 
Honorary Commissions to Warrant 
Officers specially selected for these 
duties ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rae AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtte- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : It is the 
case that some 45 Warrant Officers are 
at present appointed to ships in lieu of 
Sub-Lieutenants, but not of Lieutenants. 
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Their employment in this capacity is of a 
temporary nature, and will be no longer 
necessary when the Sub-Lieutenants’ 
list rises in numbers. The officers 
appointed for these duties are not 
specially selected, and it is not proposed 
to give them Honorary Commissions. 


MAJORS IN THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether his attention 
has been called to the unsatisfactory 
position of Majors holding the respon- 
sible command of batteries of Royal 
Artillery in comparison with officers of 
other branches of equal length of service, 
such as the Army Service Corps, and 
more especially in comparison with 
officers of their own branch who have 
taken half-pay Colonelcies; whether 
these officers, by retaining their posts as 
Regimental Majors on active service, 
lose all Army promotion, and are passed 
over by junior men in every other branch 
of the Service, or if, on the other hand, 
they apply for the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel on half-pay, they thereby lose all 
claim to subsequent employment ; whe- 
ther some of the best men in the regi- 
ment have been injuriously affected by 
the Circular of 1892; and whether the 
War Office can restore and make retro- 
spective the Royal Warrant of 1882, 
Art. 11, clause (c), so that Majors of 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers 
should be promoted Lieutenant Colonel 
by brevet after seven years’ service as 
substantive Major ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Inconvenience has undoubtedly arisen from 
the Rules granting half-pay promotion in 
certain cases; but those Rules are, 
except as regards some existing interests, 
almost obsolete, and will soon be entirely 
so. In these circumstances, I do not see 
my way to re-open the question. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : I will call 
attention to this admitted grievance on 
the Army Estimates next Session. 


KILCUMMIN POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that much local 
dissatisfaction exists with respect to the 
postal arrangements at alate 


County Tipperary; whether it is pro- 
posed to take any steps to meet the 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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wishes of residents of that district as 
formulated in a recent Memorial ; whe- 
ther, if the suggestions submitted by the 
Memorialists were adopted, the daily 
delivery could be effected at 10 a.m. at 
Kilcummin instead of 12 noon, as at pre- 
sent, the post being then enabled to pro- 
ceed to Rear Cross, where there is at 
present only a bi-weekly delivery, and to 
leave Kilcummin on the return journey 
at 3.30 p.m.; and whether this change, 
which is unanimously desired by the 
residents of the district, could be effected 
without any additional expense or incon- 
venience to the Postal Authorities ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : As I informed the 
hon. Member, by letter of January 8, the 
improvements referred to in the question 
have been carefully considered ; but it 
has been found that the arrangements 
suggested are not practicable, as they 
would involve duties much too arduous 
for two mounted messengers. Indeed, 
no plan could be devised for improving 
the present service without additional 
expense, and even new there is a serious 
excess of outlay over revenue. Latterly, 
moreover, the eorrespondence had been 
diminishing in amount. 


TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if the Report on the condition of the 
Tralee and Dingle Railway has yet been 
furnished ; if so, what is the nature of 
it; and what steps the Government 
intend to take with reference to it ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tut TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Treasury have received the Report 
of Mr. James Barton, C.E., and are about 
to send to my hon. Friend (who intre- 
duced the deputation to me on the sub- 
ject) a summary of the recommendations 
made therein, with a request that he will 
be so good as to communicate them to 
the Grand Jury of the County of Kerry 
for their consideration. 


INDIAN FINANCE, 

Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he has yet received any 
information in regard to the rumoured in- 
tention of the Indian Government to re- 
commend the reimposition of Import 
Duties on cotton goods going into India? 
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Alien 
“Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I am 


afraid that I must repeat the answer I 
have given already more than once to 
similar questions—namely, that, even if 
the financial policy for the coming year 
were decided, it would be impossible for 
me to give any information in anticipa- 
tion of the Financial Statement in India. 
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NEWLY-APPOINTED IRISH LAND 
COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
1 beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
“ Gormican v. M‘Cartin,” recently heard 
before the Commissioners, in which Mr. 
Morrogh O’Brien, the newly appointed 
Commissioner, refused to act even on the 
evidence of the tenant’s valuer, and fixed 
the fair rent of the holding 7 per cent. 
below the sum sworn to by the tenant's 
valuer as the fair rent; is he aware that 
two Sub-Commissioners and two official 
valuers independently visited and valued 
the holding field by field, and estimated 
the fair rent at £52 10s., and that Mr. 
Commissioner O’Brien, who had never 
seen the land, fixed the rent 25 per cent. 
under the valuation of such official valuers 
and Sub-Commissioners; and whether, 
upon similar principles, it will be legal 
for the Land Commissioner’s Court to 
fix a rent in excess of the fair rent 
deposed to by the landlord’s valuers and 
the official valuers ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to draw 
attention to this question. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman in this question pro- 
poses to attack the action of Mr. Com- 
missioner O’Brien acting in his judicial 
capacity, and I wish to ask whether it is 
competent for the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to put such a question to the 
Chief Secretary ? 

Mr. CARSON: I submit that no 
attack is contained in the question. I 
simply ask as to certain facts. The form 
of the question has already been altered 
at the Table. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is matter re- 
quiring grave consideration whether the 
question, which seems to reflect on the 
newly-appointed Commissioner, can be 
put in its present form. I have no doubt 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could so 
frame it as to put it in Order. 

Mr. CARSON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


THE 
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of Ireland upon what authority Mr. 
Commissioner O’Brien of the Irish Land 
Commission recently in a case on the 
Nugent Humble Estate made allegations 
against the landlord and tenants of 
attempts to commit a fraud upon the said 
Court without hearing any evidence or 
giving the parties an opportunity of 
being heard or examined ; whether he 
is aware that the decision of Mr. 
Commissioner O’Brien was afterwards 
reversed by the other Land Com- 
missioners who, upon investigation of 
the case and hearing the evidence, stated 
there was no ground whatever for 
the allegations made by Mr. Com- 
missioner O’Brien; and whether there 
is any power to compel Mr. Commis- 
sioner O’Brien or the Land Commis- 
sioners to pay the costs of the re- 
hearing occasioned by Mr. Commissioner 
O’Brien’s decision ? 

Mr. SEXTON : In this question also 
charges are made against the same Com- 
missioner, and I would suggest that the 
hon. and learned Member likewise re- 
edit it. ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the form of 
this question may also require revision. 
I will give both my careful consideration 
before they again appear on the Paper. 


Immigrants. 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
the American liner New York, which 
arrived at Southampton on Thursday, 
Ist February, landed a large number of 
Italian and Polish emigrants who had 
been refused admission to American soil 
on account of not having the 30 dollars 
each in cash as required by the law of 
the United States; whether he can 
state what has become of these destitute 
people ; and whether many other emi- 
grants have been landed in England 
who have not been able to comply 
with the United States Immigration 
Laws ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Board of Trade are 
informed by Messrs. Richardson, Spence 
& Co., the agents for the New York, that 
the New York did not bring back a 
large number of [Italian and Polish 
aliens who had been refused admission 
into American soil on account of not 
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having sufficient money. The total 
number brought back was eight ; five out 
of the eight were sent back under the 
Contract Law on the ground that they 
had gone to the United States under 
agreement to work. The destination of 
the remaining three is not known, but 
general inquiries are being made. The 
numbers returned by the United States 
authorities were about 294 in 1893, as 
compared with 333 in 1892. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
May I ask whether the maintenance of 
the destitute aliens who remain in the 
country will be chargeable upon the 
rates ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: As I said, these 
immigrants were sent back not because 
they were destitute, but under the Con- 
tract Law, and none of them are likely 
to become chargeable on the rates. 
General inquiries are being made with 
respect to emigrants, whether the rates 
are involved or not. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: May I ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman knows 
that the leading Hampshire journal has 
stated that a large number of emigrants 
have been refused admission to American 
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soil, and have been sent to this country ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA : I was aware of 
that statement, and directly it was pub- 


lished I caused inquiries to be made. If 
the hon. Member looks at a later issue 
of the paper he will find a contradiction 
of the statement. 

Mr. DARLING : Whether these people 
were destitute aliens or not, is it not a 
fact that they were refused admission to 
the United States, because they did not 
each of them possess 30 dollars ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have already 
stated that they were sent back in con- 
sequence of an infringement of the Con- 
tract Law, and not because they did not 
possess 30 dollars. 


IMPORTATION OF CATTLE INTO IRE- 
LAND. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether there are 
any restrictions against Irish cattle being 
sent into Scotland ; whether, so recently 
as the 15th instant, the Irish Govern- 
ment refused to sanction the importation 
of pedigree Aberdeen, Angus, and Short- 
horn breeding stock from Macdonald, 
Fraser, and Company’s Perth auction 


Mr. Mundella 
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market; and whether, Scotland being 
entirely free from cattle disease, it is in- 
tended to continue a prohibition against 
Scotch cattle being imported into Ire- 
land which does not apply to Irish 
cattle shipped to Scotland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Irish Veterinary 
Department report that there are no 
restrictions against the importation of 
Irish cattle into Scotland, and that on the 
15th instant the Irish Government re- 
fused to sanction the importation of 
cattle from two sales to be held at Perth 
Auction Mart on the 2Ist and 28th 
instant. For several years, in con- 
sequence of the prevalence of pleuro- 
pneumonia in Great Britain, the im- 
portation of cattle into Ireland has been 
prohibited except with the permission of 
the Lord Lieutenant. Such permissions 
have, however, frequently been given 
for the importation of cattle specially 
required for breeding purposes in cases 
where the cattle are purchased on the 
places where they were bred, and when 
the Veterinary Department is enabled to 
make full inquiry into the health, pre- 
vious history, and surroundings of the 
herd from which it is proposed to bring 
the cattle; but it has been the practice 
to withhold permission to import from 
sales such as those mentioned at which 
cattle belonging to numerous persons and 
brought from widely separated localities 
are exhibited. (At one of the above 
sales cattle from three counties in Eng- 
land are to be exposed.) Pleuro-pneu- 
monia has at great expense and labour 
been eradicated from Ireland, no out- 
break having occurred there since Sep- 
tember, 1892. The disease has, however, 
appeared in different places in England 
and Scotland during the year 1893, and 
the Irish Veterinary Department has 
been advised that the time has not yet 
come when it would be absolutely safe to 
remove the existing restrictions. 


POSTAL FACILITIES FOR BENBECULA. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland if he has re- 
ceived a Petition signed by some hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants of Benbecula, 
Inverness-shire (population 2,000), pray- 
ing that the steamer which now passes 
within sight of them should be made to 
call in connection with the postal and 
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general traffic of the island ; and while 
there is no harbour, whether it can be 
arranged to have a boat lowered from the 
steamer to meet the requirements of so 
considerable a population isolated by 
wide and dangerous tidal fords from 
other parts of the Long Island ? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have received the Memo- 
rial, and referred a similar question to 
the Postmaster General sent in June 
last, who received a Report from the 
contractor of the mail service to the 
effect that the approaches to Benbecula 
are extremely dangerous, and could only 
be made in very clear weather. But I 


will confer with the contractor in regard 
to the proposal made in the last para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s question. 


THE KINSALE FISHERIES. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when the Reports 
of the Fishery Commissioners in the 
matter of the dispute between Scotch 
and Irish fishermen at Kinsale will be 
printed ; and whether any order directing 
a close season for mackerel fishing, or pro- 
hibiting herring fishing, in the Kinsale 
waters, will be postponed until the 
Fishery Commissioners’ Report is printed 
and in the hands of Members ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A copy of the 
Report of the Inspectors of Fisheries, 
together with notes of the evidence taken 
at the inquiries held by them in this 
matter, will be laid on the Table of the 
House this evening. Legislation will 
be necessary to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Inspectors as 
set forth in their Report, and I hope to 
introduce a Bill with this object early in 
the coming Session. 


WEST OF ENGLAND MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon,Tavistock) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the train which 
conveys mails from Scotland, Ireland, 
North of England, and Midland Counties. 
leaving Bristol at 6.15 a.m., takes 43 
hours to arrive at Plymouth, a period of 
12 minutes longer than was taken 21 
years ago; and whether, in view of the 
importance of a quick delivery to the 
inhabitants of Plymouth and the West of 
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England, he will take steps to accelerate 
the rate of this train ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The North Mail 
Train leaving Bristol for the West of 
England at 6.15 a.m. did for a time 
reach Plymouth at 11 a.m., or 12 minutes 
later than formerly, but since the Ist 
October last the arrival at Plymouth has 
taken place at 10.55 a.m., or only seven 
minutes later than formerly. The 
additional time was allowed on the 
representation of the company that it 
was necessitated by the requirements of 
the Board of Trade for the safe working 
of a line which is still over some sections 
but a single line. When the line is 
doubled throughout Plymouth some 
further modification will, no doubt, be- 
come practicable. 


H.M.S. “JACKAL.” 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
why the gunboat Jackal is so frequently 
at anchor at Invergordon, instead of 
attending to the duty of protecting the 
fishing grounds round the coast from the 
depredation of steam trawlers ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Fishery 
Board report to me that the journals of 
Her Majesty’s Ship Jackal from the 
Ist of October till the 9th instant have 
been examined, and show that during 
that period the Jackal has anchored 
three times at Invergordon, the period 
covered being only 10 days. I may 
point out that Invergordon being the 
safest anchorage in the Moray Firth, the 
Jackal is more frequently there than at 
any other port. 

Mr. WEIR : Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware of the fact that the officers of 
the Jackal attend all the lawn tennis 
tournaments, garden parties, and dances 
in the locality, as well as nearly all the 
5 o'clock teas ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
when the Royal Commission on Se- 
condary Education will be constituted ; 
and whether he is prepared to state the 
terms of the Reference ? 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham); I hope that the terms of 
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Reference to the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education and the names of 
the Commissioners will be announced 
this week. 


The Explosion 


WINDING-UP OF COMPANIES REPORT. 

Sir A. ROLLIT: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade what is 
the reason of the delay in issuing the 
Second Report (for 1892) of the Board 
of Trade upon the Winding-up of Com- 
panies ; and when will it be printed and 
circulated ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Report re- 
ferred to by my hon. Friend was pre- 
sented on the 15th instaut, and was then 
ordered to be printed. I have no doubt 
it will be circulated in due course, though 
this is a matter for the authorities of the 
House. 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
THE BERARS. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the office of 
Director of Public Instruction in the 
Berars, which is shortly to become 
vacant, has been held by Indians for the 
last 18 years; whether, during that 
period, the duties of the office have been 
performed with very marked success ; 
and whether there is among the higher 
officers of the Educational Department 
in the Berars an Indian well qualified for 
the appointment ; and, if so, whether an 
Indian will now be appointed ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
answer to the first part of my hon. Friend’s 
question is in the affirmative, and the 
Secretary of State is aware that during 
the period referred to the holders of the 
office have received the approval of the 
local administration. His Lordship is 
not sufficiently acquainted with the 
qualification of the officers in the Educa- 
tional Department of the Berars to 
express any opinion on the point raised 
by my hon. Friend ; but he has no doubt 
that the Local Government, in whose 
hands the appointment lies, will make 
the selection upon a strict consideration 
of the requirements of the case. 


IRISH POLICE PENSIONS. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
$.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that ex-constable Samuel Smyth, 


Mr. Acland 
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of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, while 
on duty at Ashdown Races on 4th April, 
1893, was so injured by a runaway horse 
as to be unfit for further work, and that 
he was discharged from the force on a 
pension of £22 12s. 5d., since raised to 
£30 3s. 2d.; and whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, he will consider the claim 
for a further increase of the pension 
more nearly approximating to the amount 
which the applicant would have received 
had he been enabled to continue his full 
time in the service ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury were pleased to increase ex- 
constable Smyth’s pension to the latter 
of the two sums mentioned ; and that the 
award of the larger amount is the maxi- 
mum allowed by the Pension Act, 46 
Vict., c. 24, to a man of his length of 
service unfitted by accidental injury. 
Under these circumstances, there is no 
power to reconsider the case in the 
direction indicated in the question of my 
hon, Friend, 


REGIMENTAL MARCHES AND 
RECROITING. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the War Office have any evi- 
dence showing whether the march of the 
2nd Battalion of the Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers through North Wales affected the 
recruiting in that (the 23rd) regimental 
district ; and what was the number of 
recruits raised in this district in 1893 
and in the year of the previous highest 
record ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The satisfactory results of this march 
will be fully shown in the Report of the 
Inspector General of Recruiting, which 
I shall very shortly present to the House, 

Mr. HANBURY : Can theright hon, 
Gentleman answer the second paragraph 
of the question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
replied in the negative. 


THE EXPLOSION AT WALTHAM. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Seeretary of State for War whether the 
inquiry into the fatal accident at the 
Waltham Government Factory has been 
concluded ; and whether the Report will 
be laid upon the Table of the House 
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before a Vote for the Government Ord- 
nance Factories is taken ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This inquiry is concluded, and the Report 
will now be considered by the Com- 
mittee. I have no doubt that it will 
be submitted before the Estimates are 
discussed. 


COUNTY DOWN ASYLUM BOARD. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that of the total population of 
County Down the Presbyterians are 
39°8 per cent., the Roman Catholics 27-5 
per cent.,.and the Episcopalians 24°5 
per cent.; that of the County Down 
Asylum Board, as constituted for 1894, 
nine members are Episcopalian, five are 
Roman Catholic, and three are Presby- 
terian ; and that of the nine members 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant five 
are Roman Catholic, two are Episcopa- 
lian, and two are Presbyterian ; whether 
he is aware that the Presbyterian clergy- 
men in County Down are many more in 
number than the clergymen of any other 
denomination, and that, while there are 
one Episcopal and two Roman Catholic, 
there is no Presbyterian clergyman on 
the Board ; whether he can account for 
this inequality of treatment, and explain 
the reason of it; and whether he will 
take any, and what, steps to have the 
inequality removed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts appear 
to be substantially as stated in the first 
paragraph of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion, except that the Episcopalian mem- 
bers of the Board are nine in number. 
The Presbyterian denomination has on 
the Board for 1894 the same number of 
representatives as it had for the Board of 
1892, which was constituted by the late 
Government. I admit that it is entitled 
to additional representation. If an op- 
portunity arise, and that it can be 
equitably done, I shall be happy to 
adjust the inequality. The matter could 
be readily adjusted if the Grand Jury, 
who nominate one-half the Board, would 
co-operate. 


GERMAN DUTIES IN ZANZIBAR. 

Str C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther it is true that, since Zanzibar has 
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been declared to be a free port, the Ger- 
man East African Colony has imposed a 
duty of 10 per cent. on goods imported 
through Zanzibar into German territory 
on the mainlaad opposite Zanzibar along 
the coast, while on goods imported direct 
into East African territory they only 
charge a duty of 6} per cent.; and, if 
so, whether any representation against 
this exceptional treatment has been made 
to the German Government ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : We have heard nothing to this 
effect before. If the hon. Baronet will 
tell me on what information the state- 
ment is founded, inquiry will be made 
if necessary. 


with French Firms. 


H.M.S. “ SHARPSHOOTER.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether H.M.S. Sharp- 
shooter has been tried since she was 
fitted with the French Belleville water- 
tube boilers ; and, if so, with what results 
as regards her boilers and engines ? 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Sharpshooter has just commenced 
her trials, and so far has been tried in 
the basin only. The results are quite 
satisfactory. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS WITH FRENCH 
FIRMS, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES :: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther the Belleville water-tube boilers for 
Her Majesty’s Navy are obtained direct 
from French makers, or through an agent 
in this country; if through an agent, 
what is the name of the agent, and whe- 
ther any, and if so what, commission is 
ne to him, by or on behalf of Her 

ajesty’s Government, on the Belle- 
ville boilers fitted to Her Majesty’s 
ships; and whether the new cruisers 
Powerful and Terrible are to be fitted 
with Belleville boilers; if so, what the 
amount will be (if any) of the commis- 
sion to be paid on these boilers; to 
whom and by whom that commission 
will in the first instance be paid ; 
and whether it will appear in the Esti- 
mates ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Belleville water-tube boilers for 
experimental trial in the Sharpshooter 
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were obtained direct from the French 
makers who are the patentees. The new 
cruisers Powerful and Terrible will be 
fitted with Belleville boilers to be made 
in this country by the contractors for the 
machinery. As regards the Navy, there 
are no agents, and, therefore, no com- 
missions will be paid. The question of 
royalty will be dealt with by the Ad- 
miralty direct with the patentees. 


Registration of 


BAGOT STREET (BIRMINGHAM) REPAIR- 
ING WORKS. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he will 
consider the desirability of retaining the 
Bagot Street (Birmingham) repairing 
staff instead of replacing them by a 
fresh set of men untrained to repairing 
work ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa 1, 
Hanley) (who replied) said : As I stated 
yesterday, the workmen employed at the 
Bagot Street Factory will in the main be 
transferred to Sparkbrook. 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether it is pro- 
posed to convert the 350,000 inefficient 
Lee-Metford, “ mark 1 star,” magazine 
rifles, now in store and in the hands of the 
troops, to mark 2; if so, when, and at 
what cost per rifle ? 


Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
I must refer the hon. Member to the 
reply he received on May 15 last, to the 
effect that the mark 1 Lee-Metford rifle 
does not admit of conversion to mark 2. 
The “mark 1 star” indicates that the 
latest approved modifications which can 
be made applicable to mark 1 have been 
earried out. Experience has satisfied us 
that the mark 1 so modified and known 
as “mark 1 star” is a thoroughly ser- 
viceable weapon. 

Mr. WEIR: Is not “mark 1 star” 
supplied with a bolt-head fixed with a 
three-sixteenth inch screw ? Could not 
that be altered ? 


Mr. WOODALL : I cannot pretend 
to give an answer on such details without 
notice. I cun tell the hon, Member that 
this “mark 1 star” rifle has now been in 
the hands of the troops a considerable 
time, and in their opinion it is a 
thoroughly satisfactory service weapon. 

Sir U, Kay-Shuttleworth 
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Mr. WEIR: Is it not the fact that 15 
per cent. of these rifles have been re- 
turned by one regiment ? 

Mr. WOODALL : I have not heard 
of anything of the kind. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether anything 
has been done to prevent erosion of the 
barrel of the Lee-Metford magazine rifle 
using cartridges loaded with cordite 
powder and nickel covered bullets ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
This matter is receiving careful con- 
sideration ; but at present none of the 
suggested alterations have met the case, 


SHERIFF HILL, OF DINGWALL. 
Mr. WEIR; I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether Sheriff Hill, of Ding- 
wall, Ross-shire, has a knowledge of the 
Gaelic language ? 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr, 
J. B. Batrovr): As. this ques- 
tion has only appeared on the Paper 
to-day, I have not had time to communi- 
cate with Sheriff Hill, but I have no 
reason to suppose that he has a know- 
ledge of the Gaelic language. 


SHEFFIELD POST OFFICE, 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether avy answer has 
been sent to the Petition of the tele- 
graphists at Sheffield complaining of 
exceptional stagnation in promotion in 
that department of the Sheffield Post 
Office ; and whether such Petition was 
dated 6th April, 1893 ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : The telegraphists 
in question were informed in July last 
that their Memorial had not been lost 
sight of. I am deferring any decision on 
this case, as on similar applications, 
until I receive the Report of a Committee 
which I appointed some time ago to in- 
quire into the working of the telegraphic 
system. The Committee have made 
considerable progress with their investi- 
gations, and before completing them they 
propose to visit Sheffield, when the staff 
arrangements will be reviewed. 


REGISTRATION OF DEBENTURE BONDS 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether he can see his way, at 
an early period of the new Session, to 
introduce legislation making the regis- 
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tration compulsory of debenture bonds 
issued by Limited Liability Companies, 
and the private assignments of book 
debts, whether by a Limited Company 
or a private trader, as is now done in 
the case of bills of sale ? 

*TuE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russet, Hackney, S.): My atten- 
tion nas been called to the subject, and 
I will consult the Lord Chancellor upon 
it. 


THE INSURRECTION IN BRAZIL. 

Sir E, ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of the fact that the Brazilian in- 
surgents have maintained for over five 
mouths a successful blockade of Rio de 
Janeiro and other ports, and occupy a 
large portion of the Brazilian territory, 
Her Majesty’s Government will now re- 
cognise them as belligerents ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I have to say that 
there is no evidence that the insurgents in 
Brazil have constituted a Government of 
such a character as would entitle them to 
recognition as belligerents, or would 
justify any other Government in giving 
that recognition. 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT FOR INCOR- 
PORATED LAW SOCIETIES. 

Sir A. ROLLIT : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will authorise the supply annually from 
the Stationery Office to the Libraries of 
the Incorporated Law Societies of the 
United Kingdom and of Ireland of the 
Local and Personal Acts of Parliament, 
as in the ease of the Libraries of many 
other Public Bodies ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE replied that 
if the Societies in question would make 
application through the ordinary channels 
it would be duly considered by the 
Treasury. 


GRESHAM UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
REPORT. 

Sir A. ROLLIT: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
résume of the Report of the London 
(Gresham) University Commission which 
was recently published was authorised ; 
and when the Report itself will be 
printed and circulated ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The Go- 
vernment are not aware from what source 
the Report was obtained. They believe 
that it was obtained through some breach 
of confidence, and investigation is now 
being made into the matter. The Com- 
missioners and their Secretary have dis- 
claimed the origin of the Paper. The 
Report itself will be published in the 
course of a few days. 


ISLAND OF DOMINICA. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it is his intention to 
lay upon the Table of the House any 
Report of the result of his inquiry in 
reference to the state of the Island of 
Dominica ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr, 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Sir R. Hamilton is still engaged in the 
preparation of his Report, which has 
not, therefore, yet been received by us. 


THE ANARCHIST BOURDIN. 

Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment a question of which I have 
given him private notice. It is whether 
his attention has been called to the state- 
ment that the coroner for Greenwich has 
been asked to deliver up the body of 
Martial Bourdin, and that the Anarchists 
of London propose to make it the occa- 
sion of a public funeral ; whether there 
is not reason to suppose that Martial 
Bourdin came by his death in the course 
of a felonious act ; and whether his own 
death, resulting from this, would not 
properly be found to be felo de se? In 
that case, does not the law provide 
for the disposal of the body? I wish 
further to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will interfere in this matter, 
having regard to the action which the 
French Government found it necessary 
to take in the case of the Anarchist 
Vaillant ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asgquitn, Fife, E.): I only re- 
ceived notice of this question this morn- 
ing. From such inquiries as I have 
been able to make it appears that the 
coroner has made the usual order for the 
body of this man to be delivered up to 
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his relatives, but that his relatives have 
not yet claimed it. If they do not do 
so the body will be buried by the Parish 
Authorities. I know nothing of any 
proposed demonstration by Anarchists as 
referred to by the hon. Member. In re- 
ference to the other part of the question, 
I may say that it is not usual in the case 
of an adjourned inquest to make the dis- 
posal of the body await the verdict of 
the jury, a course that would be 
aitended by inconvenient results. I do 
not know any ground for departing from 
the ordinary practice on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. DARLING: The circumstances of 
this case, after all, being somewhat un- 
usual, may I ask whether there is not 
power for the coroner, under 4 Geo. IV., 
c. 52, to order the disposal of this body 
as being that of a person dying felo 
de se? 

Mr. ASQUITH: That would cer- 
tainly be a most extraordinary proceed- 
ing, considering that the jury have not 
yet found a verdict of felo de se. I do 
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not know whether the hon. Member pro- 
poses that either I or the coroner should 
keep the body above ground until the 


jury has found a verdict. 

Mr. DARLING : Yes. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I certainly decline 
to do anything of the kind. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Order read, for Consideration of Lords 
Reasons and Lords Amendment to Com- 
mons Amendments to Lords Amendments 
to Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Sir, the 
Order of the Day having been read from 
the Table, it is the desire and the duty 
of the Government to have upon this 
question a clear and simple issue, and I 
think that issue will be best obtained, I 
believe in perfect conformity with the 
Rules and usages of the House, if I move 
that the said Order be discharged. That, 
therefore, is the Motion which it is my 
purpose to make on behalf of my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, of my- 
self, and of the entire Government. I 
will, in passing, say that I deeply regret 
to have to make such a Motion, and that 


Mr. Asquith 
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we have been obliged to make so many 
Motions and to hear so much elsewhere 
indicating a lamentable degree of diver- 
gence between the views of the two 
branches of the Legislature. Neverthe- 
less, such are the facts before us, and we 
cannot refuse to confront them or to act 
in conformity with what we think is 
required by our own dignity and by the 
dignity and position of this House, and 
the authority with which it is entitled to 
speak from the means of information 
which it possesses for forming a judg- 
ment upon the wishes and wants of the 
people. All the proceedings of the 
Lords will alike be embraced by the 
Motion which I _ make, because 
substantially there is only one ques- 
tion, and that is the question com- 
monly known as contracting out of the 
Act. Well, Sir, there is a good 
maxim that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and if we were dealing with a Bill 
the parts of which were completely 
separate one from another, and the ques- 
tion were whether we should accept a 
limited benefit and offer it to the country 
rather than see the whole of our labours 
for the time absolutely wrecked, that 
maxim might be urged. But this is not 
a case of that description from our point 
of view. In our view the Amendment 
adopted and proposed to us by the House 
of Lords cannot be considered apart from 
its general working upon the whole frame 
and substance of the measure. In our 
opinion, if I may use a strong phrase for 
the sake of making my meaning clear, 
it will tend to poison the working of the 
Bill. Iam afraid it will very seriously 
compromise the position of the working 
classes in the face of their employers. 
I cannot, therefore, but hope that it will 
be rejected, and rejected by a decisive 
majority, in this House. Well, now 
there are only two questions, I think, 
that it will be necessary for me to notice. 
It will be felt, considering the length of 
time spent on the discussion, that it 
would be quite unpardonable in me to 
occupy more than a few minutes of the 
time of the House. The first question 
is—working men being the persons 
directly, not exclusively but mainly, con- 
cerned in this Bill—what are their senti- 
ments concerning the Amendment of 
the Lords? I am aware that it has 
been alleged by gentlemen of high posi- 
tion in this House, of whom my right 
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hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham is a typical example, that this 
is to be viewed as a subject on which the 
working classes are divided. In some 
sense or other it is probable they are 
divided upon every question. It is 
probable that they were divided even on 
the question of the Corn Laws, when 
they came very near indeed to unanimity. 
But are they divided in such a sense as 
to render it doubtful what is the prevail- 
ing opinion of the working class? In 
our opinion, to say that the working 
class are divided on this subject is not to 
use a phrase that really tends to throw 
light on the question. I do not deny 
that in the peculiar position in which 
certain important bodies of workmen 
stand they have been led to view with 
favour the Lords Amendment, but those 
are cases of bodies in particular cireum- 
stances created for them by their em- 
ployers, and I cannot wonder that they 
do not at once and in the mass depart 
from that position. But, on the other hand, 
with regard to the whole sentiment of 
the working class, I confess that in my 
opinion, and, what is much more, in the 
general opinion of the majority of this 


House, there is a most decided, nay, an 
extremely large—I might even say, per- 
haps, au enormous—preponderance of 


opinion adverse to the Amendment. If 
I look—and of course I naturally look—to 
those Members of this House who them- 
selves, greatly to their honour, in many 
eases have belonged to the working class, 
and who speak forthe working class in this 
House in a special sense, and are returned 
to this House for the special purpose and 
have special means of knowing their 
sentiments and are accustomed to give 
utterance to those sentiments with great 
weight and considerable authority, I find 
that there is not one of those Representa- 
tives who is not strongly and decidedly 
opposed to the adoption of the present 
Amendment. Although we have not 
absolutely authentic information regard- 
ing it, there is one great body whose 
judgment, even taken by itself, might 
almost be said to be decisive of the ques- 
tion—I refer, of course, to the Friendly 
Societies of this country. The Friendly 
Societies are said to number directly over 
2,000,000 of the population, and in- 
directly they represent a much gr€ater 
number. The assertion has been made 
—I think without contradiction—that 
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there is no doubt about the antagonism 
of the Friendly Societies as a body to 
the adoption of this Amendment. I will 
refer to one authority, that of a highly- 
respected clergyman named Wilkinson, 
who is himself the author of works on 
the subject of Friendly Societies and is 
“entitled to speak with some authority on 
the subject. It will not be astonishing 
if I take his distinet and deliberate 
assertion made in a letter to me upon a 
matter of fact. I am assured by that 
gentleman that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the National Friendly Societies 
Conference has, by a formal act in its 
proceedings, declared 

“that these Societies are strongly opposed to 
the insertion of such a clause as has been adopted 
by the House of Lords.” 

Now, is there any counter evidence ? No 
doubt it is easy to show that thousands 
and tens of thousands of men under 
peculiar circumstances are not unfriendly 
to this Amendment ; and if it were a 
Resolution that we could adopt without 
in any way damaging the general 
operation of the Bill, of course we should 
wish to gratify the desires which they 
entertain. But what we have to look 
to is the general operation of this Amend- 
ment on the framework and working of the 
Bill. I think we are justified in saying 
that, according to all the evidence before 
us, there is a very large preponderance, 
more than a common preponderance, and 
probably even an enormous preponder- 
ance, of the working class who object 
to the adoption into our law of the pro- 
vision proposed by the House of Lords 
If that be so, I must say that in a matter 
of this kind the working classes are ex- 
tremely good—nay, I will go further, and 
say that they are the very best—judges 
of their own interests. And when it is 
alleged on the one side that the Amend- 
ment is highly beneficial to the working 
classes, and, on the other, that it directly 
and powerfully tends to impair the inde- 
pendence of their position in the face of 
their employers, I must say that in rela- 
tion to those two points, the one the 
pecuniary advantage and benefit of the 
man who is dependent for himselé and his 
family on his daily labour, and the other 
the independence of his position in rela- 
tion to his employers, the working classes. 
are, I think, the best judges of their own 
interests. We have no doubt whatever 
what that judgment is. Let it be under- 
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Stood that in what I say and in what I 
am about to say I make no charge what- 
ever. Do not let it be supposed I make 
any charge whatever against the ‘leaders 
and Directors of the great company which 
has taken so leading a part in promoting 
this Amendment of the House of Lords. 
I neither intend to state, nor to imply, 
nor to insinuate anything that is in any 
degree inconsistent with their high 
position in the country and in the ad- 
ministration of the vast interests com- 
mitted to them. I do not doubt they 
have gone as far as they can in the 
endeavour to secure that the judgment of 
the working classes on this question shall 
be an impartial judgment. I do not 
doubt at all that, in providing that this 
judgment should be given by ballot, they 
think that they have done all that is in 
their power to make an effectual pro- 
vision, where we think it is an ineffectual 
provision. Let us look at this matter as 
it stands. It must be admitted, even by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that, were all 
the companies in the country to solicit 
the persons whom they employ to enter 
into this principle of contracting out, 
there would bea very large amount of 
disinclination produced. The limited 
extent to which the contracting out 
principle has been adopted shows that 
employers in general do not feel the 
ground secure with reference to the 
adoption of such a scheme, and, for my 
part, I think that to put employers in a 
situation, by an enactmeut of this kind, 
in which they are, as it were, invited to 
invite their workmen to contract out of 
the Bill—to put them in a position in 
which they will have to make to their 
workmen a solicitation likely to be very 
largely viewed with aversion or actually 
refused—is not in itself a very wise 
measure in the interests of the employer. 
Iam bound to say, as it appears to me, 
that it is impossible to regard the secrecy 
of the ballot in a case of this kind as 
containing anything like the security 
which I have no doubt the proposers of 
it desire it should provide. Let us con- 
sider what is the ballot under our Par- 
liamentary system. I remember very 
well that when the ballot was the 
favourite idea, and no more than the 
idea, of a Party in this House—the 
Liberal Party or the Radical Party—and 
had not yet been considered in its details, 
the fashion was to present a Bill that all 
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Parliamentary elections should thence- 
forward be taken by way of ballot, and 
that was the Bill upon which the ques- 
tion was tested. But when the question 
came into the hands of a responsible Go- 
vernment and had to be treated with a 
view to practical legislation and to 
instrumental provision to secure the 
secrecy of the vote, what was found ? 
It was found to be a most delicate 
matter, requiring developed and elaborate 
legislation. It occupied many weeks in 
this House, and the House of Lords 
found it so terrible a question that, 
although it reached that House in the 
month of July, it was totally impossible 
for them to grapple with it, and they 
spent six weeks upon it, and then put it 
aside for another year. I think I am 
bound to admit this: that although I 
believe that was an unfortunate and 
unnecessary proceeding, yet when 
it came again to this House it 
was found that the legislation, 
though substantially good, after all 
the time spent upon it, was not abso- 
lutely perfect, and the Government found 
that some amendment would still have to 
be made in the Bill to make it perfect. 
[Opposition cheers.] Therefore, you 
see, and by your cheers you assert, that 
it is a thing of enormous difficulty to 
secure a secret ballot, requiring the 
greatest care of Parliament and the 
application of weeks and months of its 
time, and all those careful and elaborate 
provisions which you cannot possibly 
have in the case of a ballot by which 
the will of the workman is to be declared 
in regard to the acceptance of these con- 
tracting-out arrangements. I will not 
discuss in this House the special causes 
in cases between employers and employed 
which render it very nearly impossible to 
secure the secrecy which it is the object 
of the ballot to confer. This must be 
borne in mind—I hope it will not be 
thought that I am saying anything offen- 
sive—that if the ballot be not absolutely 
secret, if it is known, or if it is open to 
surmise in what way the votes of the 
men are given, the employer has it in his 
power to award encouragement or dis- 
couragement to the men who support or 
oppose his view, without giving any 
reason for his course. He may transfer 
them from one place to another ; he may 
ehange the character of their employ- 
ment from one more agreeable to one 
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less agreeable ; he may even find that he 
has no further occasion for their ser- 
vices ; and, if he does, nobody is entitled, 
and nobody ought to be entitled, to call 
upon the employer to say why he has 
dismissed or parted with the men. I am 
not going to make any charge against 
employers, but against these things 
which may happen in particular cases it 
is our bounden duty to make the best 
provision in our power. We believe 
that the security of the ballot is imper- 
fect; we believe that the working classes 
recognise that amongst other reasons for 
objecting to this particular provision ; 
and these, in our opinion, are conclusive 
grounds for declining to incorporate it 
in the law. If we incorporate it in the 
law, it applies to the whole circuit of 
the subject and to the whole mass of 
the labouring population. Everywhere 
the employer may think that it is greatly 
for his interest, or greatly for the interest 
of his men, that this system should be 
adopted. It will be a system lying every- 
where at the door of the men. Am I to 
be told that by so adopting it we are 
going to put an end to all voluntary 
arrangements which now subsist ? No; 
on the contrary, I have heard the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. D. Plun- 
ket) distinctly indicate to us—whether 
he gave a pledge or not I will not say— 
that the Lundon and North Western 
Railway Company would not continue 
its subscription if the policy of which he 
approved were not adopted. But I have 
been told that in another place another 
representative of the London and North 
Western Company, still more authorita- 
tive even than the right hon. Gentleman, 
gave no such pledge at all, and passed 
by the question. At any rate, we know 
this: that many other companies and 
many other personages —and we have 
had authoritative declarations even in the 
House of Lords itself—who contemplate 
the perseverance by the Government in 
the policy which they have adopted do 
not mean, and do not wish us to believe 
that they mean, to desist from these 
voluntary arrangements in consequence 
of our forbidding the contracting out of 
the Act by law. Therefore, for reasons 
to which I have sufficiently referred, and 
in which I think I should not be justified 
in dwelling at greater length, we strongly 
recommend the House to decline to re- 
ceive, and therefore to decline to consider, 
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these Amendments of the Lords. We 
think there is no doubt as to the pre- 
vailing opinion—even to put it very 
moderately, for it is, I think, putting it 
very moderately—of the working classes 
themselves. We have no doubt—I am 
sure very many of us have no doubt—that 
these are questions upon which the work- 
ing classes themselves are eminently 
entitled and qualified to form a sound 
judgment. We not only doubt, but we 
even go so far as to deny, not the good 
intention, but the efficacy of the provision 
intended for their protection, and, finally, 
we ask that this provision be not incor- 
porated in the Bill, because it will tend 
by a subtle, but a most extended, opera- 
tion of causes too efficient in their nature 
to impair that position of independence 
and self-action on the part of the working 
man in the face of his employer which it 
is essential for the benefit of both that he 
should always be able to hold. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order be discharged.”—(Mr, 
W. E. Gladstone.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : We have all listened to the right 
hon. Gentleman with pleasure, but I con- 
fess that, after listening to the address 
which he has just made, I am somewhat 
at a loss to understand for what purpose 
it was delivered. I came down to the 
House, hearing that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken the charge of this 
Motion out of the hands of the Minister 
who has hitherto conducted the Bill, in the 
expectation that I was to hear from him 
something that we had not heard before— 
something specially interesting: some- 
thing, at all events, that might require 
special notice by this House. Asa matter 
of fact, what have we heard? We have 
heard a re-statement—not, if I may say so 
with all courtesy, » very powerful re- 
statement—of the arguments with which 
we have been made familiar during the 
numerous—I will not say innumerable— 
Debates which we have had on this sub- 
ject, and, finally, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has announced his intention to do 
what I think the Government have a 
perfect right to do, and what I am far 
from seeking to prevent them from doing 
if they are so disposed—namely, to drop 
their own Bill and send it into the limbo 
of forgotten and abandoned measures, 
but it would not be courteous to so great 
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an authority in this House if I were to 
leave the arguments he has laid before 
us without some kind of reply. What 
are those arguments ? The first was that 
the right hon. Gentleman has convinced 
himself by such means of obversation 
as are open to him that the work- 
ing classes as a body are in favour 
of the course which he has adopted, 
and are against the Amendment, and 
not only against the Amendment of 
the Lords, but so much against it that they 
would rather lose all the privileges which 
the Bill gives than have these privileges 
associated with this terrible Amendment. 
What evidence is there to adduce, either by 
the right hon. Gentleman or by any other 
Member of the House, of this statement 
as regards the opinion of the working 
classes? Under our existing repre- 
sentative system every man in this 
House, on whatever side he sits, 
is dependent for his position in this 
House upon the votes of the working 
classes. We, not less than gentlemen 
opposite, are sent here by the working 
classes. You may think we represent 
them very badly ; you dothink so. But 


whatever your opinion may be as to the 


way in which we carry out our trust, 
that trust has been confided in us by the 
working classes of the country, and by 
the working classes the manner in which 
we carry out that trust will finally be 
judged, and we should not be found to 
rank ourselves in opposition to the pro- 
pusals of the Government did we not find 
that we had behind us the opinion of 
members of our constituencies to whose 
favour we owe our position in this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman especially 
alluded to the opinions given by what 
are called the working class Representa- 
tives in this House—a body of gentle- 
men of great ability to whom I, at all 
events, think we owe a great debt of 
gratitude for the work which they do in 
this House and for the share which they 
take in our labours. I believe all these 
gentlemen have supported the Govern- 
ment, but I am not sure that if you knew 
their opinions you would find that in 
their hearts they took the view of the 
Government—[* Oh, oh ! ”]—that, at all 
events, they regarded these various pro- 
visions of the Bill as having the propor- 
tionate importance given to them by the 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues. 
I believe the Member for the Ince 
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Division—one of the gentlemen to whom 
I alluded—stated in his speech delivered 
only the other day that this was a com- 
paratively immaterial part of the Bill. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 
am sorry to object to the remark of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but I never made 
such a statement. I think it is a vital © 
part of the Bill, and always have 
thought so. 

Mr. A.J.BALFOUR : I quite accept 
the hon. Member’s statement; I mis- 
understood him. There is another gen- 
tleman, the Member for Durham, one of 
the most distinguished of the working- 
class Representatives in the House, who 
has himself passed a great eulogy on the 
Societies whose existence is in question 
under the Amendment. He stated that 
these Societies had conferred great 
benefits on the working men and that it 
would be undesirable to do anything 
to injure them. - That brings me to con- 
sider the next argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which was that we had con- 
clusive proof that the working classes 
objected to the Amendments because, 
according to him, the great body of the 
Friendly Societies objected to them. If 
the Friendly Societies objected to them, 
evidently they object to those that are in 
existence as much as to those that might 
be created. Therefore, the Friendly 
Societies are in diametrical opposition 
both to the Government and to the 
Member to whom I have just referred, 
who desires, as apparently the Home 
Secretary desires, to see these Associa- 
tions kept in existence, although, accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister himself, the 
Friendly Societies object tothem. That 
is a most inconsistent position for the 
Government to take up ; and if it were 
true that the Friendly Societies did really 
object to them, I should be amazed at the 
support which, by speech, if not by vote, 
has been afforded to the existing Societies 
by various Members who sit on the 
Benches opposite. But what is this 
argument about Friendly Societies which 
bulked so largely in the speech of the 
Prime Minister ? You may look through 
our Debates on this Bill, beginning last 
April, going through last December, and 
resumed on the Lords Amendments only 
the other day, and I venture to say that, 
until the speech of the Member for 
Battersea, no allusion from one end of 
our discussion to the other was ever made 
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to the Friendly Societies. The right 
hon. Gentleman, who attaches so much 
value to this argument, might ask the 
Minister in charge of the Bill who sits 
next to him whether once in our long 
arguments that Minister has ever urged 
the opinion of the Friendly Societies 
upon the subject ? Neveronce! It has 
never been touched upon; it has never 
been mentioned. Why is that? I will 
tell the House. There is no foundation 
whatever for the view now put forward. 
There are many Members sitting near 
me on this side of the House who are 
members of Friendly Societies. I my- 
self am naturally and necessarily daily 
receiving letters on subjects of public 
interest from persons who think it 
is my interest to know what they 
communicate ; but neither my 
friends nor myself have received a 
single communication from any Friendly 
Society indicating that they have the 
rooted objection to this scheme which, 
now at the eleventh hour—the eleventh 
hour and fiftieth minute—has been 
suddenly discovered by the Government 
to be a conclusive argument for the 
rejection of the Bill. I began my speech 


by accusing the right hon. Gentleman of 
having somewhat unnecessarily repeated 
arguments with which we are already 
familiar ; but that does not apply to this 


part of his speech. This is the most 
novel invention, the newest patent that 
has been brought out for quarrelling with 
the Lords. I am bound to say that an 
argument which appears, as far as we 
can judge, to have less foundation in fact 
was never urged even in the Debates on 
this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that even employers 
appeared to have some objection to con- 
tracting out, or some doubt about it. 
[Mr. W. E. Grapstone: I did not say 
that.] Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to infer, from the fact that but 
a comparatively small number of these 
Societies existed, that the employers in 
these arrangements with their workmen 
were walking on uncertain ground. [Mr. 
W. E. GLapstone dissented.] I cer- 
tainly understood that ; but I shall only 
be too glad to be relieved of part of my 
task. I will, therefore, go on to deal 
with another part of the speech in which 
the right hon. Gentleman certainly 
referred to the employers. He ap- 
peared to think that if the Bill be 
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passed as amended by the Lords there 
will be in many cases a temptation held 
out to employers to abuse it for their own 
purposes, I am wholly unable to under- 
stand that argument. Recollect that 
under the Amendment as sent to us by 
the Lords it will be obligatory upon 
every employer who makes arrangements 
with his workmen under the coutracting- 
out clause to spend about ten times as 
much of his own money in compensating 
his workmen as they would recover if 
they were left to their legal remedy. 
That, in the first place, shows why 
it is that comparatively few of these 
Societies exist, and why there is 
not the slightest chance or pro- 
bability of employers being placed 
under undue temptation to use 
the contracting-out machinery for the 
purpose of oppressing their men. The 
thing is absurd. ‘This clause, if it is ever 
used at all, will be used, can only be used, 
by philanthropic employers anxious to 
make arrangements which will benefit 
their workmen, and which, although it 
will cost them mouey, will save all the 
difficulties, friction, and expeuse incident, 
and necessarily incident, to litigation. 
What chance is there of that class of em- 
ployer abusing this privilege? The 
fears are illusory ; they are empty fears, 
which have, so far as I can see, no 
shadow of foundation. But even if they 
were well founded, do you not think 
that in the clause as sent down from the 
Lords there are sufficient safeguards 
of another kind to prevent workmen being 
oppressed ? Not at all, the right hon, 
Gentleman says; it is true the Peers 
have put in the ballot, but the ballot is a 
most uucertain method. It is not an in- 
strument on which you cau rely. It is 
not a meaus by which those who are not 
anxious to make their opinions known 
should give expression tu them. This is 
the new discovery of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and of the Party to which he 
belongs. 1 should like to ask him—Does 
he think that the ballot is a bad instru- 
ment for arriving at the truth when it is 
employed to discover whether workmen 
do or do not desire the kind of arrange- 
ment to be permitted by the Lords 
Amendment ? The right hon. Gentleman 
quotes in support of his position the 
opinions of Trade Union leaders. How 
are they selected? How do they get at 
the opinion of their men ? How: except 
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by the ballot? Why, Sir, the ballot is 
at this moment the most familiar instru- 
ment by which the opinion of workmen is 
obtained by workmen for workmen. Do 
you tell me that Trades Unions habitu- 
ally employ without abuse a machinery 
which cannot be just as well employed 
for the purpose of giving the men free- 
dom to make beneficial arrangements of 
this kind with their masters? The right 
hon. Gentleman told us there were cases 
in which it would be better to have half 
a loaf than no bread, but this was not one 
of them. If there be any sincerity in 
the praise showered upon the Bill 
by the Government, this is not a case of 
half a loaf being better than no bread, 
but it is a case of nine-tenths, or at least 
three-fourths, of a loaf being thrown 
away simply because you cannot get the 
whole loaf as you choose to have it. Let 
me recall attention to the merits of the 
measure as they were originally pro- 
claimed to us by the Home Secretary. 
He told us this was a Bill for extending 
the benefits of the Employers’ Liability 
Act to classes of our population now ex- 
cluded from them ; he told us that the 
Bill gave immense benefit to the working 
classes by abolishing notice of injury as 
the condition precedent to an action ; he 
told us that it abolished the time limit 
within which, under the Act of 1880, 
actions should be brought; he told us 
that it abolished the limitation of the 
amount of damages that could be claimed. 
To these original provisions several have 
been added, some by Members on this 
side of the House. There is a provision 
about dangerous employments, and there 
is one about sub-contractors added by an 
engineering friend of mine below the 
Gangway. Above all, the Bill abolishes 
the doctrine of common employment, 
which, in the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, was an untenable relic from 
an antiquated system of law, and under 
this provision the workman would no 
longer be deprived of that right which, 
in common with the rest of the public, 
was equitably his due. Well, Sir, every 
one of these provisions is independent of 
this question of contracting out. If you 
are sincere in wishing to confer all these 
benefits on the working class, how can 
you possibly say that simply because you 
cannot get this, which you consider an 
additional advantage, all the other ad- 
vantages are to be thrown into the sea ? 
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I recognise that every Government is 
the judge, the best judge, of its own in- 
competency. I recognise, and I fully 
admit, that if the Government think 
that nine-tenths of their work is worth- 
less, it is not for us on this side to contra- 
dict them. Legislative infanticide has 
always been recognised as the privilege 
of a Government ; but I never knew any 
Government set about the destruction of 
its own offspring with such evident gusto 
as has been put into that operation by 
many a right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
Only this I claim : that if they are going 
to commit this act of infanticide, which 
I do not mean in any way to resist, do 
not let them go afterwards to the country 
and say what a beautiful Bill it was and 
that we destroyed it. Do not let them 
praise the virtues of their offspring at 
the very moment that they are cutting 
its throat. The two positions are abso- 
lutely antagonistic and inconsistent. If 
you choose to think, as you are at liberty 
to think, that it is a worthless Bill, do 
not go about the country claiming credit 
for it. What was the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman in anticipation of 
that line of attack ? He said that poison 
had been introduced into the Bill by 
the Amendment of the Lords, which 
spread over the whole measure and 
destroyed even those parts of the Bill 
which the Lords Amendment does not 
appear to touch. What is this poison ? 
What is this taint? The taint is the 
taint of liberty. The poison is the poison 
of freedom. There was a time when 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, or rather when 
the Party of which they claim to be the 
successors, were not merely admirers, but 
almost fanatic admirers, of the doctrine 
of liberty carried into every relation of 
life. These days have apparently long 
gone by. Now you have only to introduce 
into a Bill, safeguarded by every species 
of protection, even the smallest drop of 
this poison of liberty, and the whole 
measure, in the opinion of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, becomes corrupt and af- 
fected with the poison, becomes food unfit 
for human consumption, something only 
fit to be tossed away by the most rapid 
procedure known to Parliament. These 
are new principles which, if accepted and 
acted upon, augur very ill, in my judg- 
ment, for the legislative efforts of this 
Assembly in the future. If I really be- 
lieved hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
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animated by this disinterested detestation 
of freedom in their action in this matter, 
I should take a very dark view of the 
political future of this country. However, 
Sir, I think a different object may, per- 
haps, have had something to do with the 
action of the Government. It may be 
that they object—I hope it is not so— 
not to the Amendments of the Lords, but 
to the Lords having Amendments at all ; 
not that they think their Bill is spoilt, 
but even at the risk or with the certainty 
of losing their Bill they think it better 
for the Liberal Party to have a bone of 
contention with the other House than 
that the workmen of this country should 
have their position ameliorated. That 
was the choice before them. They have 
chosen ; and it will rest, not with us now, 
but with the country to determine whe- 
ther, even on their own ground and from 
their own point of view, they have chosen 
wisely. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I confess that I 
have rarely listened in this House with 
more astonishment than I have to the 
speech which has just been delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman. What did he 
tellus? He said that we were entirely 
wrong in supposing this Amendment to be 
vital to the Bill, and that we either misun- 
derstood ourown measure or did not reflect 
the opinion of the working classes of the 
country on the question. He says that 
he himself and those who are associated 
with him, having been returned by work- 
ing men, are equally entitled to speak 
with us upon the subject. It is remark- 
able, however, that neither he nor the 
Party which supports him will venture— 
if I understand his declaration aright— 
to go into the Lobby against this Motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the opinion of the country, and we 
shall be quite prepared in due time to 
take the opinion of the country 
upon the question; but, in the mean- 
time, we cannot divest ourselves of our 
responsibility as a Legislative Assembly. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in a most in- 
structive and useful speech, has now in- 
formed us that, after full deliberation, he, 
the Leader of the Unionist Party, is going to 
join with us in a unanimous vote in con- 
demnation of the House of Lords. I 
confess that after a declaration such as 
that the further prolongation of this 
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Debate is a delusion and a farce. The 
right hon. Gentleman has enumerated at 
considerable length the many excellent 
and beneficial changes which this Bill 
makes in the law, and I never felt so 
proud of my own share in the authorship 
of this Bill as I did when I heard the 
right hon. Gentleman’s declaration. From 
the beginning he, and those whom he re- 
presents, have described this as a very 
small and insignificant measure, and one 
making only slight changes in the law. 
But it is only when they see that the 
measure is likely to be abandoned that 
they for the first time have discovered 
its merits and its advantages. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman apparently did not quite 
catch my argument. I quoted from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own speech as 
indicating the views of the Government 
on the merits of their own Bill, and I 
pointed to the action which they pro- 
posed to take as a measure of the sincerity 
of their original declarations. 

*Mr. ASQUITH : I will deal with the 
position which the right hon. Gentleman 
now takes up. It is quite true that in 
my opinion the Bill, if passed into law, 
will confer all the advantages which we 
have now described, but if passed with 
this Amendment it would be in the 
power of any employer, or body of em- 
ployers, to make a kind of Alsatia, and 
to exclude from the operation of the law 
the whole of the men in their employ- 
ment. I say that neither I nor the Go- 
vernment will be a party to such sham 
legislation. We will not profess to 
confer upon the working classes great 
and solid advantages and at the same 
time put it in their power, put it in the 
power of their employers, by arrange- 
ments which the Prime Minister has 
shown this Amendment provides no 
safeguard against, to deprive them of 
those advantages. [Opposition cries of 
“Ballot!”] Some one says “The 
Ballot.” What is the ballot when it is 
applied to a state of things such as these 
without any safeguards and securities ? 
To talk of the ballot in this way 
is to elevate it into a superstition 
and a fetish. The ballot is nothing 
but machinery whereby «a voter may 
give his vote in secrecy without 
being exposed to undue influence, and 
without the way he votes being divulged 
to others. How do you maintain these 
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safeguards in the exercise of the Parlia- 
mentary and the municipal franchise ? 
You maintain them by a stringent series 
of criminal and penal provisious under 
which whoever divulges the way 
in which a man votes is subject to the 
operation of the Criminal Law. If this 
Amendment, which is the result, as we 
are now told, of the mature and deliberate 
wisdom of the House of Lords, were 
passed into law, it would give the ballot 
it is true, but give it without one of the 
safeguards which make it effectual. I say, 
therefore, that the whole of this machinery 
of the ballot is nothing more than a 
fringe and an embroidery, and will have 
no practical or effectual result, and I am 
speaking my own deliberate conviction, 
which represents the view of the large 
majority of the working classes of the 
country, when I say that the clause in 
its present form would place the liberty 
and the independence of the working 
men at the mercy of the employers, and 
would therefore afford an_ irresistible 
temptation to the worst class of the em- 
ployers, against whom this Bill is 
directed, to take away the very benefits 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
enumerated, and which the Government 
would unlonbtedly have conferred by 
the Bill if it had been passed in its 
original form. I will not go into the 
question, which is after all one of detail, 
as to the amount which the employer 
would co:tribute under this clause. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told us, using 
I think most extravagant calculations, 
that the employer would have had to 
cortribute ten times as much under the 
clause as he would have had to do under 
the Bill as it originally stood. In the 
form in which it was originally proposed 
the employer could have got out of his 
liability if he contributed 6d. in every 
£100. I pointed out the objection to 
that, and the Lords raised the coutribu- 
tion to a quarter, and have now, in an 
excess of generosity, raised it to one- 
third. The right hon. Gentleman 
seriously contends that when out of £100 
the workmin contributes £66 and the 
employer only £33, the latter contributes 
ten times as much as he would had he 
been left to the operation of the Bill as 
it was originally drawn. That is a 
statement of the case which may, I 
think, be left to regulate itself. Only 
one word more. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man has spoken of this as a case of 
legislative infanticide, and the worst 
form of infanticide, as being practised by 
parents upon their own offspring. I 
demur altogether to that descrip- 
tion. If this Bill is killed, it is killed 
not by us, but by those who have 
crippled and mutilated it. We decline 
to recognise in the Bill as amended by 
the Lords our own offspring or to 
acknowledge any responsibility of parent- 
age with regard to it. For my part, and 
speaking, as I do, not for myself alone, 
but on behalf of the Government, I ex- 
press our deliberate opinion when I say 
that the Bill, if passed with this Amend- 
ment in it, would not be worth the while 
of this House to offer or worth the while 
of the working classes of this country to 
accept. I am glad to know that in express- 
ing that opinion I only anticipate what is 
about to be the unanimous judgment of 
the House, and I think that we may 
fairly leave it to the country, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has appealed, 
to decide. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I really cannot think that the 
right hon. Gentleman feels very secure of 
his position, or he would uot have con- 
descended to the clap-trap in which he 
has indulged. He taunts us with not 
being prepared to take a Division upon 
the present occasiou. What have we to 
divide upon ? What is the point upon 
which my right hon. Friend is still in 
doubt as to the opinion of the House of 
Commons? We have divided upon the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby, and by a majority of two we have 
decided that it was an Amendment which 
was worthy of consideration, and no 
doubt in favour of that Amendment my 
right hon. Friend will be prepared to 
quote the preponderance of the feeling of 
the working classes of the country as 
expressed by the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson and 
the Friendly Societies. Is it upon the 
Amendment from the House of Lords 
that my right hon. Friend wants the 
opinion of the House of Commons ? We 
have divided upon that Amendment, and 
by a majority of 22 in a full House it 
has been decided that that Amendment 
was not worthy of the acceptance of the 
House. Why, having expressed our 
opinion, with results which I suppose are 
satisfactory to my right hon. Friend, and 
which are certainly satisfactory to us, 
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should he now ask us to repeat our 
opinions ? Surely that would be a com- 
plete waste of time. But the question 
now before us is a different one; it is 
whether the Government should be 
allowed to withdraw their own Bill. 
Why, in Heaven’s name, should we stay 
their avenging hand? If they wish to 
commit this kind of infanticide, what 
interest is it of ours to prevent them 
from doing so ? I regret that they did 
not propose a similar Resolution with re- 
gard to some of their other Bills. ‘They 
would have saved us a great deal of 
trouble if in the early part of the Session 
they had followed the same course with 
regard to a Bill of a different kind. I 
say that it is not our business to stand 
between them and the decision that they 
have arrived at. We shall not take any 
responsibility. You have introduced the 
Bill and have determived to throw it 
over on your own responsibility, and you 
will not be successful in attempting to 
cast your responsibility upon us. Let us 
see the position that my right hon. 
Friend proposes to take in the country, 
as he has taken it in this House. He 
says, “We have a great Bill; we are 
prouder of it now than ever.” Perhaps 
there is some reason for that, inasmuch 
as it has been materially improved, the 
improvements having been largely sug- 
gested to the Government by their op- 
ponents. As the Bill came in it did 
not include domestic servants, or seamen, 
or persons in clerical positions, or 
managers or foremen ; and all of these 
have been given the advantages of the 
Bill by the Government, it is true, but 
at the suggestion of their opponents. 
There is also the clause with regard to 
dangerous employments, which was sug- 
gested not by me, but by another 
opponent. Therefore, whatever the 
Bill was when it was _ introduced, 
it must be admitted that now it 
is very much more valuable. Now 
just consider what it does. It does 
abolish the doctrine of common em- 
ployment ; it does deal with dangerous 
trades ; it does give compensation in 
regard to every accident which is caused 
by negligence in every employment. And 
this is the Bill which the Government 
are now going to throw over, and which, 
they declare, has been so poisoned that it 
is not worth while pursuing it any longer. 
I want to impress the House with the 
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vigour of the language of my right hon. 
Friend. This Amendment, he says, 
would give to every employer the power 
to exempt and to make an Alsatia of his 
particular employment. ‘To exempt— 
Yes. But to make an Alsatia of it! It 
is something so terrible which can happen 
under this Amendment that the whole of 
these other great advantages are not 
worth taking if they must be accom- 
panied by this Amendment. My right 
hon. Friend says, further, that this 
Amendment is likely to place the liberty 
and independence of the workman at the 
mercy of his employer. Will the House 
consider for a moment practically what is 
going to happen if the Governmeut accept 
the Amendment of the Lords, and if the 
Bill is accordingly passed into law this 
week ? In the first place, as regards 
99 per cent. of the working men of the 
country, the Amendment of the Lords 
does not touch them. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of the working men of the country 
— domestic servants, sailors, artisans, 
and labourers iucluded— will imme- 
diately enter into the full enjoyment 
of all the advantages given by the 
Bill. The Amendment affects only 1 
per cent. of the working classes; and 
what does it do with regard to 
them? Does it injure them? If it 
were injuring even a small minority that 
might be a reason why, in their mag- 
nanimity, the 99 per cent. should give up 
the advantages offered in order not to 
wrong the 1 per cent. But it does not 
injure that 1 percent. It only enables 
them to retain advantages which in their 
own view are superior to the advantages 
offered by the Bill. 1 appeal to the 
Prime Minister. Are not the working 
classes the best judges of what is in their 
own interests? Remember, what the 
right hon. Gentleman is claiming is 
that the working classes are not only the 
best judges of what is in their own 
interests, but are also the best judges of 
what is good for other people. The 99 
per cent. are not merely to have full 
power and authority of taking the ad- 
vantages of the Bill for themselves, but 
they are to have full power and authority 
to deprive other people of greater ad- 
vantages which, by their experience and 
knowledge as working men, they are 
fully able to estimate at their proper 
value. I ask the House, is it not an ex- 
aggeration of langvage to say that an 
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Amendmeut only reserving to | per cent. 
of the working classes of the country 
at the present time the right to retain an 
arrangement which they prefer is an 
Amendment which would deprive the 
working classes generally of their liberty 
and independence ? Of course, I know 
what my right hon. Friend means. He 
means that, not satisfied with the 1 per 
cent. who at present have the advantages 
of these arrangements, no sooner will the 
Bill be passed than every employer in 
the country will begin to coerce his work- 
people to contract out of this valuable 
Act, and will adopt an arrangement under 
Lord Dudley’s Amendment. Does my 
right hon. Friend give any credit what- 
ever for common sense to the employers 
and mauufacturers of the country ? 
Why do not they do that now—why 
have they not done it hitherto ? 
Hitherto there has been absolutely 
nothing to prevent it. Hitherto every 
employer in the country might, if he 
pleased, have “ made an Alsatia” of his 
employment, and placed “the independ- 
ence and liberty of his workpeople” at 
his merey. Why have they not done it? 
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They have not done it, in the first place, 
because they have not the slightest desire 
to doit; and, in the second place, be- 
cause it would not be to their pecuviary 
interest to do it. The fact is, there are 
now, and there always will be, only a 
small proportion of the employers who 
will be generous and liberal enough to 
contribute the large sums which are 
required to enable them to contract out 
of the Act. It has been proved again 
and again that every one of the firms 
who have made an arrangement of this 
kind has lost money by it. My right 
hon. Friend quibbled with, or rather dis- 
puted, the language of the Leader of the 
Opposition, who said that the employers 
who made these arrangements paid ten 
times as much as they need. The Leader 
of the Opposition was, I think, quoting 
the statement of Mr. Tangye, who said 
that, as far as his firm was concerned, 
they had paid ten times as much as any 
claim which could have been made against 
them under the existing Bill. ButI will 
admit that the difference would not, on 
the average, be as great as that. But I 
do not doubt for a moment—indeed, I am 
absolutely certain—that the contribution 
under the Amendment will be on the 
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average more than twice as much as any 
conceivable liability under the Bill, and 
it may be a great deal more. Let the 
House take it for granted that there will 
not be anything like that universal 
decision on the part of the employers of 
this country to spend twice as much 
as they need in order to benefit 
their workmen. It will only be in cases 
where the employers really have the 
interests of the workpeople at heart and 
desire to establish a personal good feeling 
between themselves and those who work 
for them that these agreements are likely 
to be established. Therefore, it is only 
for avery small minority of the total 
cases with which we have to deal that 
the Government are deliberately and 
with their eyes open going to sacrifice 
what I am ready to admit is a very use- 
ful Bill. Of course, I do not believe 
that the people of common sense or 
ordinary impartiality will admit that the 
Government have given a_ sufficient 
reason. There is another reason, and it 
is the true reason, for the action of the 
Government. We know what has 
happened to the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. I wonder whether the same thing is 
going to happen with the Parish Councils 
Bill. Here is the position. When a Bill 
goes from one House to another it is per- 
fectly certain that, as long as we have a 
second Chamber, however it may be 
composed, some Amendments will be 
made. If this House is to say that it 
will not receive any Amendment at all, 
there must be always a collision, and at 
all events there will be an opportunity for 
a collision if a Government desires to 
make it. As far as this Bill is concerned, 
I do not think that the calculation of the 
Government is a wise one or in accord- 
ance with sound policy. I am perfectly 
convinced that, in spite of the opinion of 
the Friendly Societies—and I venture to 
say that that opinion has not been 
accurately stated for our information 
this evening—but in spite of all the 
alleged opinions of the Friendly 
Societies, and in spite of the 
Trades Union leaders, I am perfectly 
certain that the people of this country 
are not going to rise in their wrath 
against the House of Lords because they 
have consented to reserve liberty of 
action to 1 per cent. of the working 
classes of the country. 
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Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had told 
them that 99 per cent. of the working 
classes of the country would not be 
affected by this Amendment, and would 
receive the benefit of the Bill if the 
Amendment were adopted. He under- 
stood that statement on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman to mean that 99 
per cent. of the working classes of the 
country were opposed to contracting out, 
and would therefore get all the benefits 
of the Bill, even if the Amendment were 
accepted. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : My hon. 
Friend, I am sure, does not wish to mis- 
represent me. Ninety-nine per cent. 
will not have the opportunity. I do not 
say they would not contract out if they 
could get out, because whenever an offer 
of this kind is made it is invariably 
accepted. 

Mr. C. FENWICK said, he must 
apologise to the right hon. Gentleman, 
but he certainly understood his argument 
in a different sense. Personally, he was 
very glad that the Government had 
taken up the position they had done in 
It could not 
have been acceptable to the great 
majority of the working people outside 
the House if they had accepted the 
Bill as amended in another place. The 
Leader of the Opposition, referring to 
the argument of the Prime Minister with 
regard to Friendly Societies, had said 
that it was not until the eleventh hour that 
anything had been heard of the attitude 
of the Friendly Societies in relation to 
this question. Was the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that on the 22nd of December 
last a large deputation waited upon Lord 
Salisbury; that that deputation was ac- 
companied by representatives of the 
Foresters’ Society, of the Oddfellows’ 
Society, and of the Hearts of Oak Society 
—three of the largest Friendly Societies 
in the United Kingdom—who were unani- 
mous in urging on Lord Salisbury the ne- 
cessity of preventing contracting out of 
the Act? The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the large amount of correspon- 
dence which had come to him on this 
question. He (Mr. Fenwick) was a 
much less important individual than the 
right hon. Gentleman; but within the 
last fortnight he had received scores and 
scores of resolutions, and only that day 
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he had had to reply to a dozen resolutions 
which had reached him from various 
parts of the Kingdom, all protesting 
strongly against the action of the House 
of Lords on the Bill, and declaring that 
they would rather not have the Bill 
at all than accept it as amended in 
another place. He was often charged by 
some of his hon. Friends with being 
rather too slow in moving on this question. 
Well, he did not wish to offer any threat 
whatever to the House, but he was as 
conscious of this as he was of the fact 
that he was standing in the House: that 
Parliament had heard the minimum of 
the workmen’s demand in the Bill 
which was about to be rejected. The 
next time Parliament got the oppor- 
tunity of voting upon an Employers’ 
Liability Bill it would be by no 
means such a mild measure as that now 
before them. The next Bill would not be 
a Bill throwing the responsibility of proof 
for negligence on the injured workman or 
his representatives ; it would be a Bill 
embodying the Swiss principle and cus- 
tom of this country, so far as railways 
were concerned, and throwing the onus of 
proof on the employer instead of on the 
workman or his representative. He did 
not say it threateningly, but, in his 
humble judgment, the House of Lords 
bad been responsible for encouraging the 
demand which labour would make when 
the next Employers’ Liability Bill came 
before the House. The Leader of the 
House had said that, in the opinion of the 
Government, the taint of this Bill was 
the taint of liberty. What liberty would 
be given to workmenif there was handed 
to two-thirds of the men employed in any 
industry the power of compelling one- 
third to enter a Society against their will ? 
This was what was proposed by the 
Amendment. It was quite true that the 
workmen who objected might give notice 
to their employer, and thereby get free. 
Since the last Debate, however, he had 
had the opportunity of conversing with 
several employers—some of them Mem- 
bers of Parliament—and they had been 
frank enough to tell him that if two- 
thirds of their workmen were in favour of 
contracting out of the Bill, they would not 
be so stupid as to retain the services of 
the third who were opposed to such an 
arrangement. He was certain that the 
great majority of the workmen outside 
the House would approve of the action 
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_ taken by the Prime Minister in moving 
the rejection of the Bill. The Trades 
Congress had often been referred to, and 
he frankly admitted that the Trades 
Congress did not represent the whole of 
the working classes of the Kingdom ; but 
he defied any Member to point to a body 
of opinion among the working classes 
equal, or at all approaching, to a body of 
opinion represented by that Congress. 
Many of the leaders of the Trades 
Unions which took part in that Congress 
were staunch supporters of that Conser- 
vative Party, and yet, without a dis- 
sentient, for 13 years the Congress had 
declared against the principle of contract- 
ing out. The Government woud earn 
the gratitude of thousands of workmen 
outside the House by the course they had 
taken. 

*Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, it was quite plain, both from the 
action of the Government and from the 
declarations made by the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), that Mem- 
bers had come down simply to kill the 
Bill on that occasion. He thought, 
however, that the statements made by 
the Leader of the Opposition and the 
Member for West Birmingham of hos- 
tility to the course proposed by the 
Government would sound very shallow 
in the ears of the country when it was 
discovered that they were not prepared 
to make the slightest effort to save the 
Bill. The Member for West Birming- 
ham had indulged in a glowing eulogy 
of the Bill, and had shown what benefits 
it would confer upon 99 per cent. of 
the working classes, and then he had 
asked : “‘ What interest is it to us whe- 
ther we pass it or not?” There could 
not have been a more flagrant declara- 
tion of Party feeling than that. Neither 
the right hon. Gentleman nor the Leader 
of the Opposition would take the slightest 
step to make one more fight for a Bill 
which they considered so valuable and 
for the principle of Insurance Funds. If 
he (Mr. M‘Laren) could find a Teller to 
tell with him he should divide the House 
against the action of the Government. 
It seemed to him a very serious thing, 
when they had spent the labour which 
had been bestowed upon this Bill, and 
when most of its provisions had passed 
with almost the unanimous consent of 
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the House, that in the end they should 
make no effort to pass it into law. He 
did not cast the whole blame of wreck- 
ing the Bill on the Government, but he 
should certainly be very sorry to throw 
the whole blame on the House of Lords, 
He thought a very small amount of con- 
ciliation on the part of the Government 
would have enabled the Bill to pass. It 
had been very evident since the first re- 
jection of Lord Dudley’s Amendment 
that the House of Commons would uot 
agree to the proposals of that Amend- 
ment. It first came down in such a crude 
and imperfect form that it would not 
have provided any adequate safeguard 
for the working man. He himself voted 
against it in its original form, but he 
hoped it would be possible to come to a 
compromise on an Amendment of a more 
limited character. When the Amend- 
ment as amended was carried the other 
night it was his belief that the House of 
Lords would have accepted it with the 
omission of the words put in by the hon. 
Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb), and he 
should have supported the adoption of 
such a course. When, however, he con- 
sidered the alterations that had been 
made in the Amendment, and especially 
the alteration moved by Lord Monk 
Bretton on the previous eveuing, and 
when he remembered that the question 
was whetber the Bill should be abandoned 
entirely, and the working classes should 
lose the benefit of it not only at the 
present moment, but possibly for some 
years, or whether the House of Com- 
mons should accept the Amendment in 
the very modified form in which it was 
now presented, he came distinctly to the 
conclusion that it was the duty of the 
House to accept it in that modified form. 
The question really was whether, if a 
man could obtain something better than 
the Act by giving up the Act, he was to 
be allowed to do so or not? The Govern- 
ment said he might obtain something 
better than the Act if he could keep the 
Act as well. That would be very 
good if it were attainable, which it 
did not seem to be where Societies 
now existed. He (Mr. M‘Laren), how- 
ever, was not prepared to vote for an 
abstract declaration in favour of a measure 
which within a fortuight of its coming 
into law would terminate the Mutual 
Insurance Societies in one of which his 
constituents were interested. The fact 
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that the Government had accepted the 
Amendmeut of the hon. Member for 
Rugby giving these Societies three years’ 
lease of life was the clearest possible 
proof that without the Amendment such 
Societies would be terminated within a 
fortnight in cases where the workmen 
were engaged at a fortnight’s notice. 
He thought that in the form in which 
it first came down to the Commons 
Lord Dudley’s Amendment might be 
regarded as a certificate of the incompe- 
tence of the Lords for industrial legisla- 
tion. The present form of the Amend- 
ment, however, was entirely due to the 
criticism of the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Asquith). Lord Camperdown and Lord 
Dudley went home and carefully studied 
the speech of the Home Secretary. 
They then drew up Amendments to meet 
every point of criticism which the Home 
Secretary had made, barring, of course, 
the main criticism that he did not want 
the Amendment at all, and then they 
remodelled the clause on the lines of the 
Home Secretary's objection. ‘The Home 
Secretary said the Ballot provided no 
safeguard at all, but the right hon. 
Gentleman had overlooked the provision 
of the Amendment that the Board of 
Trade might make Rules for taking a 
secret ballot in such a way as to ensure 
that the workmen might vote freely and 
without restraint. To say that it was 
impossible to take a ballot in such a way 
as to prevent absolute secrecy was to ask 
the House to believe that which was 
scarcely credible. The greatest of the 
alterations in the Amendment was that 
which was made on the proposition of Lord 
Monk Bretton on the previous day. 
Lord Monk Bretton’s Amendment, which 
provided that the Board of Trade should 
not allow contracting out in reference to 
any Society where the number of men 
was small, struck out from the operation 
of the Amendment about three-fourths of 
the working classes, and greatly altered 
the position. It would prevent con- 
tracting out in the case of all the 
domestic servants in the country. As 
the Amendment first came down it 
would have been possible for the mistress 
of any household if she employed a 
cook, a parlourmaid, and a housemaid 
to form a Mutual Insurance Society 
and arrange for contracting out of 
the Act, by getting two out of 
the three to vote in favour of it. 
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There was no provision with regard to 
numbers. But Lord Monk Bretton’s 
Amendment struck out all the domestic 
servants of the country from the possi- 
bility of joining these Societies, all the 
agricultural labourers, all the clerks, the 
operatives employed at most of the fac- 
tories, the men employed in small work- 
shops, and most of the sailors, because 
most of the industries of the country 
were carried on on 2 small scale, and 
there were not sufficient persons in the 
employment of the great majority of 
employers to form Societies. Therefore, 
except in large employments, the Amend- 
ment would not come into operation at 
all. The Board of Trade, having un- 
limited discretion, would probably fix 
the minimum number of workmen suffi- 
cient to form one of these Societies, and 
to secure the secrecy of the ballot, at 
500. If they took the number of em- 
ployments where there were less than 
500 hands, and the number where there 
were more than 500, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that three-fourths of the 
men of the country were excluded from 
the Amendment. They were face to face 
with the alternative of the absolute de- 
struction of the Societies, and, on the other 
hand, the restricted condition imposed by 
the clause. He admitted that the clause 
went further than he should desire to see 
it go, but the evil suggested by the 
Government was the greater of the two. 
The Government bad power to carry 
out their desires, and could withdraw the 
Bill that day ; but he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary whether he was nearer to the passing 
of an Employers’ Liability Bill now than 
he was on the 10th of November when 
he rejected his (Mr. M‘Laren’s) moderate 
proposal, and whether he expected ever 
to pass a Bill without some such 
clause Doubtless many of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues, as well as 
many Unionist Members, would look 
back upon the opportunity lost upon that 
occasion with regret. ‘The Home Secre- 
tary, it was true, had gained a victory in 
the House by his powers of debate and by 
maintaining the supremacy of the House 
of Commons over the House of Lords ; 
but at what a cost! The Bill was dead, 
and the victory had been gained at the cost 
of thousands of injured men and women 
who would suffer between that day and 
the date when any Employers’ Liability 
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Bill was passed, which abolished the 
doctrine of common employment. In these 
circumstances, he did not think that any 
injured workmen would care much for the 
victory of the House of Commons over 
the House of Lords. He did not think, 
therefore, that when the working men 
came to consider this question at the 
ballot-box they would be particularly 
anxious to support the action of the 
Government. He did not think that 
the widow of the workman who was 
killed through the negligence of someone 
else would thank the Government; but 
women, unfortunately, had no vote, and 
might be disregarded in the matter. No 
adequate reason had been given by the 
Government for killing the measure ; it 
had been done for the sake of a Party 
fight. There might have been a com- 
promise which would have saved the 
Bill ; indeed, according to all Parlia- 
mentary traditions, when a difference of 
opinion existed between the two Houses, 
there should be a conference between 
them. The only compromise that could 
at any time have saved the measure was 
the one he had originally suggested, and 
if the House of Lords had accepted it, the 
Government would have been obliged to 
do su, too. He regretted the abandonment 
of the measure, and he believed that the 
action of the Opposition in refusing any 
longer to attempt to carry the Bill, 
coupled with the cynical declaration of 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham that it was nothing to him 
what became of it, would lead the 
country to blame both Parties alike. He 
appealed to the Government to think of 
the injured workmen who would suffer 
before Party differences in Parliament 
were settled. He would ask them to pass 
the Bill even yet. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, it 
was with real regret that he contemplated 
what was apparently to be the inevitable 
result of their long discussions on this 
question under successive Ministries and 
in the House and in Committee. The 
abandonment of the measure would inflict 
grave injury, in his opinion, on the just 
and proper interests of the working classes. 
He had supported this Bill in the House on 
more than one occasion, and he had sup- 
ported it consistently, as the Home Secre- 
tary would admit, in the Standing Com- 
mittee. He did so in the case of the 
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Bill of the late Home Secretary, though 
that was not quite so complete as the 
present measure, because he believed that 
the foundation of the prosperity of the in- 
dustries of the country consisted in the 
establishment on just and equitable 
foundations of good relations between 
employers and employed. He was satis- 
fied that in the present state of the law, 
and this was admitted on all sides, 
that those relations were at present 
neither just nor equitable. They in- 
cluded, for instance, the doctrine of com- 
mon employment, which if it were suited to 
our domestic industries in the last century 
was unsuited to the existing system in 
our factories and workshops. The present 
state of the law was not such as could be 
considered satisfactory. But now this Bill 
was to be lost, for which there was no 
adequate justification on either side. He 
thought that the feeling of the working 
classes, when they came to consider the 
whole situation, would be the feeling of 
old— Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi—they would lose everything, 
whatever the Front Ministerial Bench or 
the Opposition might gain or lose by the 
controversy. The course of this Bill 
had been unfortunate from the first. It 
was, he thought, unfortunate that 
Members on his own side of the House 
abstained from taking part in the discus- 
sion in Grand Committee. If the Leaders 
of the Opposition had been present in 
Grand Committee, instead of this question 
being passed over almost in silence, in- 
stead of a general and unreserved accept- 
ance of the assurances of the Home Secre- 
tary that the voluntary Associations would 
not be affected—and he was bound 
to say that, though he and his hon. 
Friends were in a great minority, the 
right hon. Gentleman made many con- 
cessions—there would have been a 
Debate at once which would have cleared 
the air, and which would have rendered 
unnecessary a large amount of the con- 
troversy in the House itself. It was 
then stated—almost assumed—that what 
was being done would be of little cor- 
sequence and that these voluntary 
Societies would not be interfered with. 
After all he had heard, he was still in 
doubt as to the effect this clause would 
have on contracting out as it affected the 
Societies. He was of opinion as a 
lawyer that its effect had been greatly 
exaggerated, and that with some slight 
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alteration in the constitution of those 
Societies, or by a change in the form of 
the agreement itself, as by making it 
void if a legal remedy were sought 
aliunde, the grave difficulty which was 
feared might be avoided. * Even while 
the Bill provided that where a legal 
remedy was sought the contributions under 
the agreement should be credited, surely 
an arrangement which promised so much 
and which had been claimed as so full of 
philanthropy and benevolence, and which 
the Lords themselves said, in their 
Reasons, had proved to be more than an 
adequate substitute for workmen, surely 
the employers would not dream of 
dropping it in view of the establishment 
of what was declared to be an inadequate 
legal remedy. Of this he was sure—and 
he spoke with full knowledge of the 
interests of employers, and as one of them 
—that the policy of the companies which 
had been philanthropical would be very 
unwise and uneconomical as well as 
wrong if in pique at the passing of this 
Bill such a good work, as from many 
points of view it admittedly was, were 
destroyed instead of continuing, as he 
believed, for the benefit of both employer 
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and employed, and as Mr. Laing, Lord 


Londonderry, and other employers 
thought would be the case, just as on 
the Great Eastern Railway there was 
an Association without any contract- 
ing out. Good relations between 
employers and employed were the foun- 
dation of commercial prosperity ; and if 
these Societies conduced to those good 
relations, the destruction of the Societies 
would almost be as great a public wrong as 
he conceived to be the destruction of the 
Bill to-day. | Now, under these circum- 
stances, it could not be expected that he 
could approve the policy of abandonment 
which had marked so much of the action 
of the Ministerial Bench during the past 
few days. ‘The Sea Fisheries (Scot- 
land) Bill had been abandoned. It was 
a Bill which he knew to be essential to 
the maintenance of the fishing industry 
of the country. The harvest of the sea 
was diminishing in consequence of the 
absence of wise restraints which this 
Bill would have conferred. It had been 
abandoned with but little reason. Then 
there was the abandonment of the pre- 
sent measufe, which he would venture to 
speak of in connection with other mea- 
sures, and to say of the Ministry— 
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“ Their’s is the policy of standing still, 

And doing nothing with a deal of skill.” 
That would be the verdict of the coun- 
try when it saw such a Session as this 
consumed to so little purpose and the 
abandonment of measures which promised 
so much for the benefit of the people of 
the country, and which he and many of 
his hon. Friends had energetically sup- 
ported. Such a policy of abandonment, 
for objects avowed against the Lords, 
was tactics not statesmanship. On the 
other hand, he thought that there had 
been a great deal of exaggeration as 
to the advantages which were said 
to be conferred by the opposition 
policy. They were not considering what 
would have been a great question— 
namely, the general principle of con- 
tractiug out. If that had beeu presented 
to them it would have been worthy of all 
the discussion that had taken place to so 
little purpose. But that principle had 
not been presented. The Amendment 
inserted by the Lords really raised a very 
small question—that of a very condi- 
tional and limited exception to the general 
prohibition of contracting out, the 
principle of which the Lords had silently 
conceded. It affected a very limited 
portion of the population, probably not 
1 per cent. of the whole population, as 
stated by the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. The question of not con- 
tracting out had not been challenged 
generally, for another reason : that it had 
been already conceded by precedent. 
They had in the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, in the Land Laws (Ireland) Act, in 
the Compensation for Allotments, and 
other Acts, conceded this principle, and 
admitted that in the case of the farmer 
and the farm labourer they were at times 
entitled to the protection of the State, 
and why, therefore, should not the work- 
ing classes have the same protection 
for their civil rights ? But, at any rate, 
that general principle of liberty and 
freedom to contract out had not been raised 
in the course of the discussion on this 
Bill. What was now said to involve 
freedom and liberty? Why, the small 
question of whether, if a man joined an 
Association—and the right hon. Geutle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
called it the liberty of 1 per cent. of 
the population to join or to refuse to join 
an Association—he should have liberty 
to contract out. He (Sir A. Rollit) 
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agreed with the arguments of the hon. 
Member opposite that under the proposed 
safeguards a man would have liberty not 
to join, but after he had taken work 
where there was such an Association 
his liberty was greatly circumscribed by 
the power of 66 per cent. to say that 
contracting out should or should not 
take place. That was not individual 
freedom, but tyranny of the majority, 
and he (Sir A. Rollit) thought that 
people sometimes forgot that the real 
difference between the tyranny of an 
individual and that of the multitude was 
that the tyranny of the multitude was 
the greater danger, as it was a multiplied 
tyranny. The option, and the only 
option, after the vote had taken place— 
and he would assume that it would be a 
secret vote, by ballot—would be for the 
man to leave his employment or accept 
the will of the majority. That was not 
liberty really and practically, and that was 
recognised by the form of the Lords 
Amendment, for there was in it a proviso 
that it should not be a condition of employ- 
ment that a man should or should not 
join such an Association. But that only 
partly removed the difficulty. That 
Amendment was put on the Paper by 
himself, but he had not moved it, because 
he had come to the conclusion that it 
would be futile. What was the value of 
that proviso solong as there was liberty on 
the part of the employer to say, “I will 
not employ”? ‘There was the safeguard 
—and safeguards in these matters indi- 
cated danger—that the man could dis- 
sociate himself from the majority of 
his fellow-workmen by leaving, but if 
he did so he forfeited the advantage of 
the fund to which he had _— sub- 
scribed, as well as the employer, in 
past years. His interests were affected 
by his being thrown on the world with- 
out the benefit of the fund on which he 
had relied. The Lords “ Reasons” said 
that it had been proved that membership 
of the Associations had given the working 
classes more than adequate substituted 
benefits, and he had to ask himself whe- 
ther that was so or not; and here, again, 
he should like to have some more ex- 
perience. He would draw attention to 
the statement of the Committee of 1886, 
when it said that 


“the compensation in the case of these Asso- 
ciations should be fully adequate, having regard 
to the amount recoverable as compensation.” 


Sir A. Rollit 
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compensation in the past, and he would 
venture to say that they were no guide 
as to the present and as to the future. 
In the past compensation had been 
limited to three years’ earnings, but in 
the future it would be unlimited. Thecom- 
pensation would be the amount of damage 
the injured person had sustained, and the 
working man would very properly be no 
exception to the general rule. Let him 
ask whether, after all, this compensation 
was adequate. He would take what was 
admittedly, or. had been treated as a 
leading instance, that of the London and 
North Western Railway—£100 for death 
or permanent disablement. Was that 
adequate compensation? Take it at 3 
per cent.; it gave a disabled man very 
little more than Is. per week. That 
was a small pittance on which to 
rely as an insurance. It was in- 
adequate for sustentation. In _ past 
times three years’ wages would probably 
be £100 or £150, and when they found 
that low awards had been given by juries 
it was owing to this limitation as to 
three years’ wages. If this Biil had 
passed that limitation would have been 
done away with, and the compensation 
to the workman would have been 
much more than it had been in the past. 
All the abstract arguments as to what 
would or would not ensue were, there- 
fore, beside the case. He was going 
to put before the House a concrete 
case which had had great influence 
on his mind in throwing doubt on his 
conclusions in regard to this question 
and in deterring him hitherto from 
expressing his opinion or recording his 
vote. It was acase which would enable 
the House to compare the provisions of the 
Bill with the existing system of insurauce. 
An occurrence took place which cost the 
life of a workman. The accident was 
owing to admitted negligence. The 
Superintendent in charge was vegli- 
gent; the tackle was defective. An 
action was brought, and £150, 
he thought, was claimed as com- 
pensation, no doubt limited by the 
three years’ rule. The circumstances 
or damages were admitted, and the only 
plea in bar was this Association arrange- 
ment, which was a condition of employ- 
ment. The plaintiff was nonsuited on 
that point, and the defendant was the 
Earl of Dudley. He (Sir A. Rollit) 
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made a comparison. He did not hesitate 
to say that under the new state of the 
law the plaintiff would have been en- 
titled to obtain at least £309. For the 
sacrifice of such a life the Association 
would give £100. That, in his opinion, 
was not an adequate substitute for the 
compensation of the Bill; and it could 
not be so advantageous to a man to con- 
tract out as to elect after the fact whether 
he preferred the compensation of the Bill 
or of the contract. The answer which 
would be given to him embodied a great 
fallacy. It would be, “ Yes, but this is 
insurance. It is certain compensation. 
It may be admitted to be less, but it is 
certain.” That was the answer of a 
Trades Union—equality. It was a 
Socialistic answer. He did not say there 
was nothing in it, but he said that it was 
essentially Socialistic. That, therefore, 
was not a reply which could be urged 
from those (the Opposition) Benches in 
support of individual liberty and freedom. 
It was really a Communistic argument, 
and abandoned the ground of individual- 
ism which concerned the particular person 
who claimed compensation, and who was 
to haveasan individual, in each individual 
ease (for that was the true test), and 
not as part of a community, an adequate 
substitute for the compensation given him 
by the law. That was the coutrast of two 
principles. Much had been said against 
the Trades Union view. He was not one 
of those who always feared the action 
of Trales Unions. Experience at the 
London Conciliation Board, and elsewhere, 
and consideration had taught him to be- 
lieve that often organised and _repre- 
sented and led labour was more easy 
to deal with than disorganised and unled 
labour which could make no binding 
arrangement, aud if they were to contrast 
cpinions he was there to say that there 
was no class in this country whose 
opinions on this or any other subject was 
entitled to more weight than the opinions 
of the FriendlySocieties. They were volun- 
tary Organisations. They had groped 
from darkness into light. They had the 
highest qualities possessed by the working 
classes, and had done much to improve 
working men socially and morally, and in 
the teaching of providence. One of the 
Grand Masters of the greatest of these 
Societies had expressed to him the strong 
opivion that the interest of the Friendly 
Societies, especially in some of the locali- 
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ties which had been so much referred to, 
such as Crewe, was not in accord with 
the proposal which had come down from 
the House of Lords. He had to ask him- 
self whether, under these circumstances, 
they should restrict the value of the 
Bill? His own opinion was that the 
measure dealt wisely and conserva- 
tively by keeping to the old prin- 
ciple of the Commou Law—the principle 
that accidents arising from negligence 
direct or indirect should be followed 
by compensation. If he was asked whe- 
ther he thought insurance was wise in 
connection with businesses he was inclined 
to doubt the wisdom of that which was 
marked by so much novelty, and which 
might lead to contested elections between 
employers and employed parties, to suspi- 
cion, to favouritism, and all sorts of turmoil, 
points on which he doubted whether the 
Dudley clause was workable. He thought 
that as the times were not so good, and 
that competition was so keen, it was not 
possible or wise to take insurance in 
this narrow form; that it would be a 
charge upon the business, and it would 
fall first on the profits and afterwards on 
the wages, though he might be told that 
matters would adjust themselves, and 
that employer and employed would ulti- 
mately recoup themselves. But there 
would be much economic friction first 
to overcome. He thought that in- 
stead of creating a charge on particular 
classes they should look to a time when 
insurance would be national against 
accident, and he ventured to think that 
small and possibly not very snecessful 
Associations would be a distinct barrier 
to that wiser and proper development 
that suggested itself in favour of the large 
class that were now excepted from the 
operation of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. He had only to add that he 
thonght that compromise was possible ; 
he thought that compromise might, by a 
little ingenuity and forbearance, be pos- 
sible still ; and though it might not com- 
meud itself to Parties or politicians in 
the narrow sense of the term, he hoped 
there were some who had such a broad 
aud clear view of the value of co-opera- 
tion between employer and employed that 
they might see it was possible still to 
pass this Bill without its 4th clause as to 
contracting out, so giving the working 
classes almost all for which they had been 
rightly clamouring. As to the contract- 
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ing-out clause, let it be no question 
of amour propre, but let them 
give notice that it should form the 
subject of a separate measure for the 
first day of next Session, which was 
already within a few days of accomplish- 
ment. That would terminate all present 
controversy between the two Houses, 
would give many advantages, and 
would not cause a conflict which every 
one deeply regretted, and, on the other 
hand, would leave open for discussion at 
the earliest period a one-clause Bill that 
would narrow the issue and which might 
be passed in the early days of the 
Session. That was a course that would 
be taken with a Bill of a third- or fourth- 
rate order, because it would open possi- 
bilities of settling this question. He 
felt that might not be possible in the present 
state of Party,feeling ; but, nevertheless, 
he made an appeal for its consideration, 
and he felt that though in the arguments 
he had ventured to address to the House 
he had tried to forget Party, he might 
console himself with the hope that he 
had not been forgetful of the true and 
best interests of the injured, the father- 
less, and the widow. 
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Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green,N.E.) 
said, he did not intend to occupy the 
House for more than a moment or two 
upon this Bill, but he thought he had 
had a larger connection with the subject 


than any other hon. Member. The real 
object of this clause and of the Bill from 
the first had been not so much compensa- 
tion—though this was discussed as a com- 
pensation Bill—as it was to ensure greater 
safety amongst their workers, and the 
very inadequate Bill they had passed in 
1880 had effected that to a very con- 
siderable extent. The hon. Member for 
Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren) expressed his 
sorrow that this Bill had been killed. 
Well, so far as he (Mr. Howell) was con- 
cerned, he thought at any rate the hon. 
Member and some of his friends organised 
the band that shot down the Bill. If the 
hon. Member who had just spoken was 
so very desirous of testing the feeling 
of the House on this Bill, let him be 
the Teller with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Crewe. The Prime Minis- 
ter alluded to one fact that was 
not sufficiently emphasised, even by 
his hon. Friend sitting near him — 
namely, the attitude of the Friendly 
Societies of the United Kingdom. The 
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Friendly Societies of the Unite King- 
dom must be understood to mean not 
the men who organised the Trades 
Unions of the country, for they had been 
in favour of the principles of this Bill, 
at any rate, for the last 30 years, and it 
was some 34 years since he first put his 
hand to the plough in this connection, 
and they had always been in favour of 
the principles as embodied in the Bill of 
the Government. The Friendly Societies, 
on the contrary, had never taken part in 
public politics ; they were non-political 
and non-Party, and it was not until the 
eleventh hour, as was referred to by the 
Leader of the Opposition—it was not 
until it was embodied in this Bill, and 
mainly with regard to contracting out, 
that these Friendly Societies met in 
solemn conclave, and came to the con- 
clusion to oppose the Amendment, so 
called, of the Lords, and formed part of 
the deputation his hon. Friend referred to 
that waited on Lord Salisbury. Certainly 
the Leader of the Opposition should have 
known the facts in connection with that 
point. Let him correct another notion 
that would seem to be held by the Leader 
of the Opposition, that the question of 
common employment was as old as the * 
hills. On the contrary, that doctrine was 
embodied in the law by the decision of 
the House of Lords in 1847, and the 
decision was come to with regard toa 
colliery case that was taken up to the 
House of Lords, and from that date 
onwards it had been more or less acted 
upon in law. While they valued that 
part of the Bill with regard to common 
employment, some of them were afraid 
it would not be so effective for good as 
some hon. Members seemed to imagine ; 
they believed there were certain diffi- 
culties with regard to it, but as a matter 
of principle they supported it, But all 
of them went together on the point 
directly connected with the working 
men’s Associations of the country. He 
was one of the first to be in connection 
with the Trades Congress ; he was Secre- 
tary for many years, «nd from the first 
until now there had been no sign 
of dissent with regard to the principle of 
contracting out. In all the towns in the 
United Kingdom where these Congresses 
had been held there had been one uni- 
versal demand against contracting out of 
the law. He had not taken part in many 
of these Debates, but he desired to 
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support his hon. Friend who had spoken 
on this question, and he could assure 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House if they had any doubt of it at all— 
that those of them who had been identi- 
fied with the labour movement, whose 
position in this House was not a position 
won by wealth in the ordinary sense of 
official positions were wou, but because 
of their labour in connection with the 
working men of the country—he could 
assure hon. Members they were prepared 
to face the country on this issue. He 
did not know, but he thought that if 
there was one man more than another 
who would be likely to fall in the fray it 
would be his hon. Friend the Member for 
Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren), who bad taken 
so active a part with regard to this Bill. 
Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he was very much surprised at the 
Prime Minister informing him this 
evening that voting by ballot was not a 
reliable way of testing the opinion of the 
working men. He thought anyone who 
listened to the straightforward speech of 
the hon. Member for Crewe (Mr. W. 
M‘Laren) would only come to one con- 
clusion—namely, that the hon. Member 


truly represented the feeling of his con- 
stituents, and that he sat in this House 
as the Representative of the employés of 
the London and North Western Railway 
. Company, who were largely affected by 


this Amendment and by the Bill. He 
confessed he found it very difficult to 
follow the position the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) 
had taken up. They were told by their 
Leaders on the Front Opposition Bench 
that there was not going to be a Divi- 
sion; but the hon. Member for Crewe 
had stated if he could only find a co- 
Teller he was prepared to go into the 
Lobby against the proposal of the Go- 
vernment to drop the Bill, and he (Mr. 
Seton-Karr) could only say if the hon. 
Member wanted a co-Teller he would tell 
with him as a protest against the Go- 
vernment throwing over this Bill in the 
manner they had done. He represented 
& constituency to which this measure was 
of very great importance, far greater 
than any other Bill which had been in- 
troduced in the course of the Session, 
and he, for one, desired to disclaim all 
responsibility in its rejection by the Go- 
vernment and their action at the present 
time. They were in no sense respon- 
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sible for this Bill having been dropped ; 
it had been dropped not as a question 
of principle, but on a question of detail. 
The Amendment of the Lords did not 
provide for absolute contracting out ; it 
was permissive, under special circum- 
stances ; it allowed men to make a better 
bargain for themselves, and it did not 
affect the rights of those men who de- 
sired to come under the Bill. During 
the Debates on this measure no fair 
opportunity of compromise had been 
offered ; he believed the only compro- 
mise suggested was the three years to be 
given to the Insurance Societies. They 
stated clearly the other night that either 
the Insurance Societies were worthy of 
being perpetuated or they were not. 
If they were worthy of being perpe- 
tuated, it was adding insult to injury to 
give them three years extension of life, 
and if they were not worthy it was much 
better to put an end to them at once. 
Cne of the Members for one of the 
divisions of Northumberland (Mr. Fen- 
wick) and the Member for Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Howell) talked about the 
working men in this matter. The 
working men that he represented were 
most solicitous that this permissive clause 
should be inserted in the measure. The 
miners in his constituency informed him 
that in their Society they could get not 
only two-thirds, but four-fifths majority 
in favour of their Society being able to 
contract out. This came from the 
miners, and not railway men, and 
the information wes offered to him unso- 
licited. Besides that, he had had numerous 
unsolicited letters from railway men and 
others whom he represented, asking that 
the Amendment should be passed, as they 
looked upon it as safeguarding the ex- 
istence of these Societies. Under those 
circumstances, he failed entirely to under- 
stand how hon. Members opposite 
could state with confidence that the 
working men were unanimous against 
any clause of this kind. The hon. 
Member for Battersea (Mr. J. Burns) had 
also taken the same line ; but he had gone 
a bit further, and had informed the House 
that the employés of the London and 
North Western Railway were the Judas 
Iseariots of their party. He thought that 
the hon. Member and the Government he 
supported might yet live to regret such a 
statement as that ; but, at all events, those 
who knew them best—the hon. Member 
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for Crewe, who represented them—were 
convinced the opinion expressed by these 
men was an absolutely reliable opinion, 
and his own experience of the feeling of 
the men bore out that conviction : that 
there were large numbers of men who 
were only too anxious to have this per- 
missive clause inserted in the Bill. He 
noticed that while the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he was quite willing to test 
the feeling of the country on this question 
that he did not get a very ardent cheer 
from his followers behind him. He was 
not surprised at that, for he ventured 
to think the right hon. Gentleman 
would find the opinion of the working 
men in favour of liberty, of freedom, and 
this permissive clause was far greater 
than the right hon. Gentleman supposed. 
He repeated again that he, for one, de- 
clined to be responsible for the funeral of 
this Bill. He looked upon it in principle 
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as a Bill that would have conferred very 
great advantages on the industrial popu- 
lation of the country. Speaking for the 
men, he repeated he should only have 
been too delighted to have seen this Bill, 
with the permissive clause inserted, come 
into law as soon as possible, aud he pro- 


posed going into the Lobby against the 
Government as a protest against their 
action in throwing this Bill overboard 
without sufficient pretext, without any 
reasonable attempt to compromise this 
question as to the permissive clause. 
When they did go to the country to test 
the opinion of the act of the Govern- 
ment he thought the result would con- 
siderably astonish right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he regretted that his right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) was not in the 
House during the speech of the hon. 
Member for Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren). 
The hon. Member for Crewe accused his 
right hon. Friend of having spoken on 
this subject with a cynical indifference. 
He (Sir J. Lubbock) sat by the side of 
his right hon. Friend during the whole of 
his speech, and he did not understand him 
to speak in that sense, but to say that 
the responsibility of what they did to-day 
did not rest with him or gentlemen 
opposite, but entirely with Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was surprised that the 
Member for Crewe had not felt that he 
must have misunderstood the right hon. 


Mr. Seton-Karr 
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Member for WestBirmingham, for certainly 
by his able speeches in the House, and 
what he had done for the subject outside 
the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
had shown that no man in the country 
took a deeper or warmer interest in soly- 
ing this question than he had done, and 
he felt that the remarks levelled against 
the right hon. Gentleman by the Member 
for Crewe were remarks that he (Mr. 
M‘Laren) would come to see were hardly 
justified by the circumstances. He did 
not rise for the purpose of carrying on the 
discussion as to the merits of this 
measure and the Amendments that came 
down from another place, but to say a 
word as to the course he proposed to 
pursue with reference to the vote. He 
understood the hon. Member for Crewe 
intended to go to a Division, and he 
asked himself what course he ought to 
take. Certainly he could not support 
the Government, as hedeprecated the line 
they took in this matter in throwing over 
the Bill in this way. But, on the other 
hand, it was a most unusual course to 
refuse to Members the right to move 
the withdrawal of a Bill of which 
they had charge; he did not remem- 
ber that such a course had ever 
been taken, and they would therefore be 
departing from the almost universal 
practice, if not the unwritten law, of 
Parliament to refuse to the Government 
the right to withdraw a Bill in their con- 
trol. If he thought that by departing 
from that usage they could achieve any 
good object, then, indeed, he should think 
a good case had been made out for 
departing from precedent and establish- 
ing a new one; but it was obvious the 
only effect of taking a Division would 
simply be to make a protest that would 
have no usefulness, and under those cir- 
cumstances he did not see his way to 
follow the hon. Member for Crewe into 
the Lobby. He had listened with great 
interest to the speeches of the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) 
and others; he knew how able they 
were to speak for great bodies of work- 
ing men, but while he did not dispute 
their right, he must confess he was not 
convinced by the argument they adduced; 
he still thought that the great bulk of 
the working men of this country, when 
they came to consider what they were 
losing, would feel that the Government 
had taken a course they could not defend, 
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and that, for what the Government con- 
sidered the exigencies of Party politics, 
they were throwing away a Bill that was 
of great advantage to them. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, he had no desire to intervene at any 
length in this Debate ; the subject had 
been discussed sufficiently, but as no 
Irish Member had spoken on the ques- 
tion, he considered it his duty, as one 
connected with the labour interests in 
Ireland, to say that, so far as the com- 
munications he had received from 
Trade Councils, from Labour Societies, 
and those connected with labour ques- 
tions were concerned, they were in favour 
of this Bill being passed by the Govern- 
ment, though they unanimously declared 
against the contracting-out clause. The 
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working men with whom he had come 
into contact were entirely in favour of 
this Bill, and so far as he was concerned, 
as representing them, he felt it his duty 
to say he thought the Government ought 


not to withdraw this Bill. For his part, as 
a young Member of the House of Com- 
mons, he could not see what was the use 
of having a majority if the majority 
could uot carry its way right through, or of 
their sitting there all through the Session 
if their decisions were to come to a nullity. 
He would not detain the House further 
than to say that they in Ireland con- 
nected with labour wanted this Bill 
passed, and they wanted the Home 
Secretary to pass it to spite the House 
of Lords. As he seldom got an oppor- 
tunity of speaking in this sense, it might 
be useful to say that it seemed an extra- 
ordinary state of things that a number of 
elected Members should be called from 
various parts of the Three Countries to 
discuss various questions which were 
sent up to the Upper House, and then 
that all their time should be wasted, that 
they who were elected Members should 
be wholly blocked out by a number of 
gentlemen who exercised authority with- 
out responsibility. He represented a 
labour constituency in Ireland ; his con- 
stituents and others with whom he had 
been brought into contract desired the 
measure to be passed, and he therefore 
hoped the Government would have the 
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courage of their convictions, and would 
fight the House of Lords on this 
question. 


Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) said, 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
St. Helen’s (Mr. Seton-Karr) showed 
him the troubled state of mind the hon. 
Member was in as to the course he 
would pursue. While anxious to follow 
the advice of his Leader, and the natural 
bent of his declarations, they found the 
hon. Member was ready to cast his vote 
against the Government. Well, he (Mr. 
Austin) represented a constituency from 
which, as well as from the South of 
Ireland, Dublin, and Belfast, resolutions 
came that had been passed in support of 
the action of the Government. He 
further found that the Representatives 
of Belfast had been severely criticised 
for their action over this Bill, and that 
resolutions have been passed reminding 
them that when they again sought the 
suffrages of the workmen of Belfast a 
different tale might be told. But if there 
was anything to be argued in favour of 
the Government Bill it was this: that 
they had to look to those who had no 
great Organisations to protect them, and 
to say that if the contracting-out clause 
were agreed to by the Government it 
would simply destroy the vital principle 
of the Bill. It was for that reason that he 
cordially agreed with the action of the 
Government, and when they went to the 
country they would find a wave of opinion 
all over it which would show that the 
assertions made by the Labour Repre- 
sentatives in this House were fully in 
accordance with the views of the 
workmen of the country. As an Irish 
Representative, he acted in this matter 
entirely in accord with the views of 
the people who sent him to the 
House of Commons, and those views 
were in entire sympathy with the action 
of the British working-men Representa- 
tives. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
that an hon. Member who had recently 
spoken was inclined to blame the Go- 
vernment for abandoning the Bill, and 
had declared that he intended to record 
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his vote againstthem. He thought that 
if that hon. Gentleman were to reflect 
for a moment, he would see that he was 
somewhat mistaken as to the position of 
affairs. They had before them an 
Amendment which came down from the 
House of Lords. They had no choice, as 
he understood it, except either to agree or 
disagree with the Amendment of the 
Lords. There was no one in the House 
to offer them any sort of compromise on 
behalf of the Lords. On one occasion, 
during the progress of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, some arrangement was made, 
but that did not prove satisfactory whea 
the matter went to the Upper House. 
With regard to the present Amendment, 
there was no one who suggested, 
there was no one authorised on 
behalf of the Peers to suggest, any mode 
of reconciliation or agreement. Hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House invited them to say that the legis- 
lation of the country must be done as the 
Upper House thought right, and that 
this Amendment must be swallowed 
whole, or not atall. The House of Com- 
mons was the Governing Body of the 
country, and to secure the continuance 
of that position they must reject the 
Amendment, and as the Bill would be 
wrecked in consequence, the blame must 
rest with the House of Lords for its 
destruction. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) 
said, he only interposed for the purpose 
of contributing two or three sentences to 
the controversy. In the first place, he 
might say he rejoiced at the fact that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not 
allowed the Lords to take away by 
Amendment the benefits conferred on the 
working classes by the Bill and the will 
of the House of Commons. There was 
one question which he thought had not 
in the Debate received the attention it 
deserved. The Bill as it stood, without 
the Amendments proposed by the Lords, 
did not deprive the working man of the 
liberty of contract, it did not deprive the 
working man of the power of arranging 
with his employer, and it did not deprive 
* him of the power of contracting out. It 
merely deferred the period in which the 
Mr. Dodd 
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contract was to be made until all the cir- 
cumstances were within the knowledge 
of the parties. There was no compulsory 
legislation under the Bill. At any time 
after an accident had occurred, when all 
the circumstances were within the know- 
ledge of both parties, the working man 
or his representatives could, if they 
choose, accept the compensation offered 
by the employer. If there was an In- 
surance Society concerned they could 
accept the compensation offered by 
such Society. Therefore, he asserted 
this Bill gave real and full power 
to the working man when all the 
circumstances were within his know- 
ledge, and it merely deferred the period 
of making the contract until the working 
man was in a position to estimate the 
nature of the contract he was called 
upon to make. There was yet another 
matter which struck him as cf some im- 
portance, having regard to the action 
which the Government, in his judgment, 
had most wisely taken in reference to 
this measure. They had heard a great 
deal of praise that day from certain 
quarters of the House of the beauty and 
perfection of the ballot. But these 
gentlemen were rot always of the same 
opinion—and neither was the House of 
Lords—in regard to the ballot, and it was 
a remarkable fact that when the ballot 
came before the House of Lords 
originally the Members of that Assembly 
adopted the same tactics in regard to it 
as they had now adopted in regard to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. They sought 
to defeat the object of the ballot by a 
contracting-out clause. For the sake of 
the liberty of the voter, as it were, they 
determined that he should have a con- 
tracting-out clause to enable him to 
decide whether or not he would avail 
himself of the protection of the ballot. 
The same arguments were used, and with 
the same effect. They did not succeed 
then. The attempt of the Tory to 
restrict the freedom and liberty of the 
subject did not succeed then, and neither 
would it succeed on the present occasion. 
And the result would be the same now as 
then, that eventually the Bill would be 
passed intolaw. He, forone, hoped that the 
result of that controversy would be, that 
the labourer and the Liberals and Radicals 
of Great Britain would get a far better 
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measure than the one which the Lords 
had destroyed. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) said, he desired to enter 
his protest against the manner in which 
the Bill had been wrecked by the other 
Chamber. His reason for entering that 
protest was that ever since the Bill 
had been introduced the late Home 
Secretary and the late Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty had shown their hostility 
to it because the Government had had 
the courage to extend the benefits of the 
Bill to seamen. Seamen suffered more 
from accidents than any other class of 
workmen, and yet the secret of the 
hostility to the Bill on the part of the 
Conservative Party and the House of 
Lords was because the Government had 
decided to do justice to that large body 
of men. He could tell hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and also the gentlemen in the 
Upper Chamber, that the seamen would 
look upon them as responsible for the 
rejection of this Bill, and, more than 
that, they would be held responsible for 
most of the accidents that would occur at 
sea during the ensuing 12 months. He 
would like to remind these gentlemen 
of the fact that every month over 300 
men were drowned at sea—300 men out 
of a total of 200,000 employed in the 
Mercantile Marine of this country. In 
the mines 600,000 men were employed, 
and the death-rate by accident was 
47 per month, while on the railways 
there were 400,000 employed, and the 
death-rate was 36 per month. The Go- 
vernment had endeavoured to prevent 
this enormous loss of life at sea by 
making the employers responsible for the 
accidents; but the Bill was destroyed by 
the Conservative Party and by the Mem- 
bers of the Upper Chamber, who pro- 
claimed that they had no interest in this 
matter, and were only acting for the 
good of the working men. It was time 
that something should be done to prevent 
this scandalous and shameful loss of life 
at sea. It was foolish on the part of 
the shipowners to tell him that the loss 
of life at sea was the act of God. It was 
blasphemy on their part to accuse the 
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Almighty God with being responsible 
for the large loss of life which occurred 
at sea from time to time. He was con- 
vinced, as a practical seaman, that for 
more than half the loss of life at sea 
the shipowners were directly or indirectly 
responsible, and it was only by making 
the shipowners responsible for the acci- 
dents that occurred on board ship that 
they could ever expect to reduce the loss 
of life at sea to reasonable proportions. 
The figures were most startling. No 
less than 550 seamen were drowned 
during the month of December. These 
accidents occurred because ships were 
sent to sea water-logged and with only 
half sufficient men on board to work 
them. The Conservative Party charged 
the Government with wrecking the Bill 
because they would not accept the 
contracting-out clause. The Bill was 
worthless with such a clause. There 
was no body of workmen on whom this 
screw would be more in operation than 
on seamen and firemen; for whenever a 
seaman or fireman desired to re-engage 
he would be offered the alternative of 
contracting out or no employment. It 
was said that this contracting-out clause 
was hedged round with safeguards. But 
it was not possible to get the large body 
of seamen and firemen together like other 
workmen in order to get their unanimous 
opiuion on a question of this kind. The 
Government had done the only thing 
they could do, and that was, to resist 
the contracting-out clause. They might 
have been prepared to wait for three 
years in order to allow the contractors- 
out the opportunity of putting themselves 
in Friendly Societies if they desired to 
do so; though in that he thought they 
were accepting more than they ought 
to have accepted. He told the gentle- 
men opposite, and also the gentlemen 
in the other House, that they were re- 
sponsible for the wrecking of the Bill, 
and that they would be directly respon- 
sible for half the loss of life at sea in 
the ensuing year, because he believed 
that if the Bill had been passed in the 
proper form many of the !ives that 
would be lost at sea during the next 12 
months would have been saved. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said, he could not allow that 
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in the name of the working men of 
the Principality of Wales against the 
action of the Upper House in causing 
the Bill to be withdrawn. That had 
been done in the name of freedom of con- 
tract; but, in his opinion, freedom of 
contract had never been more wilfully 
prostituted than in the use which had 
been made of it in the Upper House. 
When the working man wanted real free- 
dom of contract the facts as to the cause 
of an accident were fully before him. 
This contracting-out arrangement was 
not freedom at all, for it tied up the men 
and lost them their freedom at the time 
they really required it. He offered the 
strongest protest against the action of 
the Upper Chamber, on whom rested the 
responsibility for wrecking the Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 225; 
Noes 6.—(Division List, No. 446.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 
Lords Amendments further considered. 


29, line 9, to leave out 
” to the end of the sub- 


Amendment in 


from the word “ ieee 
section (4) of Clause 30, in order to insert the 
words,— 

(5) An Order under this section may also 
be made on the application of any representa- 


tive body within a borough or district. 

(6.) An Order under this section, so far as 
it regards any charity, shall not have any effect 
until it has received the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners,” 

—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) moved 


that the words be restored and amended, | 


by leaving out, in line 9, the word “ sub- 
section,” and inserting the word “section.” 
He said, he had proposed to omit Sub- 
section (6) of the Lords Amendment for 
the purpose of inserting— 


“The Local Government Board shall consult 
the Charity Commissioners before issuing any 
Order under this section in respect of any 
charity.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Sub-section (6) stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. W. Abraham 
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*Srr J. WESTON (Bristol, E.) said 
that, as one of the trustees of the Bristol 
charities, he desired on the part of his 
colleagues to express their desire that 
the Amendment should not be carried. 
The charity trustees of Bristol were ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1835, and from 
that time to the present they had admin- 
istered their trust to the satisfaction of 
all the people of Bristol. Under these 
circumstances, they had expected that 
the provisions of the Bill would not be 
made to apply to the charities under their 
administration ; but as they failed in 
securing an Amendment to this effect, 
they sought, through the influence of 
Lord Balfour in the House of Lords, to 
introduce into Clause 30, Sub-section 6, 
by which an Order under this Section, so 
far as it regards any charity, shall not 
have any effect until it has received the 
approval of the Charity Commissioners. 
The Amendment was passed in the House 
of Lords, and he certainly understood that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had agreed with Lord Balfour that 
the sub-section now proposed to be in- 
cluded should be included in the Bill. He 
had received a telegram from his col- 
leagues that day hoping that every oppo- 
| sition would be given to the Amendment 
| to exclude Sub-section 6. From the ex- 
| perience he had had of the charities of 

Bristol, he believed the citizens would 

much prefer that the administration of the 
charities should remain intact in the 

hands of the present trustees. He ap- 
| pealed to the President of the Local Go- 
'vernment Board either to exempt the 
| charities of Bristol from the operation of 
| the Bill or to withdraw his opposition to 
| Sub-section 6, and allow the clause to 
stand as it comes down from the Lords. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member was quite right in what he had 
said with regard to the clause in the other 
House. A clause was accepted as pro- 
posed by Lord Balfour, but it was felt 
that they could not legislate for Bristol 
without legislating for other county 
boroughs. He agreed when he was con- 
sulted that the Charity Commissioners 
should have a voice in the deliberations 
of the Local Government Board. He 
believed, as a matter of fact, that no 
Government Department ever made an 
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Order in which another Government 
Department was concerned without con- 
sulting that Department. The noble 
Lord who had charge of the clause in 
another place wished to have that 
principle embodied in this Bill, and he 
saw no objection to its being made per- 
fectly clear in the Bill that the Charity 
Commissioners should have a voice in the 
matter. But when the Amendment came 
down from the other House it made the 
Charity Commissioners a court of 
appeal from the Local Government 
Board, and that was a position in which 
a respousible Department like the Local 
Government Board should not be placed. 
Therefore, all the alteration he bad made 
in reference to the Lords Amendment 
was that the Local Government Board 
should consult with the Charity Com- 
missioners, 


*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had, he thought, hardly recalled 
quite accurately the manner in which 
this Amendment found its way into the 
Bill in another place. As the hon. Mem- 
ber told them, it was first brought 
forward by Lord Balfour; but unless he 
was wrong, the Amendment was not one 
put in the Bill by Lord Balfour, but by 
the Earl of Kimberley. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, 
with Lord Balfour’s Amendment 
originally drawn the Government would 
have given an unqualified opposition. 
That was pointed out to Lord Balfour, 
and he did not press it. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he understood 
that; but, nevertheless, t.e Amendment 
was inserted by the Government in 
another place, and not at the instance of 
Lord Balfour. At a subsequent stage 
they brought up this Amendment, which 
was now in the Bill, and which was put 
in at the instance of the Minister leading 
the Honse of Lords. In these circum- 
stances it appeared remarkable that this 
matter, having been settled by agreement 
between the two sides of the House of 
Lords, when it came down here a change 
should take place. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had hardly done justice 
to the Charity Commissioners when he 
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spoke of them as an_ irresponsible 
Department. They were responsible 
for the control of those charities which 
came within their purview; and in 
addition they were represented in this 
House by an unpaid Charity Commis- 
sioner, and everything they did which 
was considered wrong could be challenged, 
aud their action could be debated and 
discussed in this House just as anything 
could be debated in connection with the 
Local Government Buard. Further, the 
Estimates on which the Charity Com- 
mission depended for their supplies could 
be considered in this House exactly in 
the same way as the Estimates in any 
other Public Department; and in 
the circumsiances he could hardly see 
how the Charity Commission could be 
described fairly as an_ irresponsible 
Department. So faras putting themselves 
over the Local Government Board went, 
he submitted that that was not intended. 
So far as they were over the Local 
Government Board it was only in rela- 
tion to the control and administration of 
charities. He regretted very much that 
this matter had been changed at the last 
moment. They had heard about the 


City of Bristol, but in Chester also there 
were similar charities, and both cities had 
expressed their approval of the Amend- 
ment finally adopted by the House of 


Lords. At the last moment it was, to 
say the least, unfortunate, and he thought 
hardly fair that that Amendment, having 
been once generally agreed to, should be 
withdrawn. He regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman could not let the Amend- 
ment of the Lords stand, and he hoped 
he would not insist upon the insertion of 
a new Amendment which he ventured to 
submit was not sufficient to meet the 
case. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, he wonld like the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell the House exactly 
what was proposed. The reason why he 
asked was, that the point which had been 
raised was entirely concerned with the 
cities, whereas this clause affected, and 
the sub-section would affect, all urban dis- 
tricts. There were a great number of riral 
“urban ” districts which would receive 
no Parish Council, and it would be desir- 
able to know whether they would be in 
an inferior position, 
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Question, “ That Sub-section (6) stand 
part of the Lords Amendment,” put, and 
negatived. 


Questiop, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Several Amendments agreed to ; several 
disagreed to. 


Amendment, 


Line 8, after (“county”) insert (“* but a rural 
sanitary district overlapping a county boundary 
shall not have the portion in each county sepa- 
rated from the rest of the district if reasons 
are given which satisfy the County Councils 
concerned, or, on their disagreement, the Local 
Government Board, that such severance would 
be specially prejudicial to the interests of the 
district ”), 


the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved to dis- 
agree with the Amendment. He said, 
that the onus at’ present rested with the 
County Council for giving directions in 
this matter, and if the Amendment were 
adopted the onus would be the other way, 
and the districts would have to remain as 
they were. He saw no necessity for im- 
porting the Local Government Board 
into the matter. It was a question of 
local arrangement. He thought the 
County Councils were quite capable of 
settling this question themselves, and 
under these circumstances he preferred to 
adhere to the wording of the Bill as it 
originally stood. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he supposed 
it was useless to say anything against 
the view taken by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He admitted that the wording 
of the proviso is altogether unsatisfac- 
tory, and if it were retained it should be 
improved and simplified. But as re- 
garded the substance of the Amendment 
of the Lords, he was bound to say that he 
thought a good deal was to be said for it. 
County Councils were too much inclined, 
in altering boundaries, to transfer parishes 
from one county to another for reasons 
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far too slight, and, in his opinion, the 
mere ipse dixit of the County Council in 
this matter ought not to prevail against 
strong local feeling. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that under 
the clause only district, and not county, 
boundaries could be altered. 


Sir C. W. DILKE said, the clause 
would, at any rate, enable a Middlesex 
parish to be put into a Surrey district. 


Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
said, he was unable to understand the 
reference in the clause as it originally 
stood to the County Council in the singu- 
lar, for the questions that might arise 
would very likely concern two or three 
different counties. He thought the im- 
portation of the Local Government Board 
into the matter would be very desirable 
and useful. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he hoped the House would not 
agree to the Amendment, because ample 
provision was made in the clause as it 
stood with regard to this matter. As a 
general rule, they must all feel that it 
would be very objectionable for rural 
districts to be in more than one county. 
The county was an administrative whole, 
and they did not wish these districts to 
overlap, except in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. With regard to the altera- 
tion of the boundaries, he thought there 
were ample precautions against their 
being altered unless there was a general 
concensus of public opinion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Several Amendments agreed to; and 
one disagreed to. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved to agree 
with the following sub-section inserted 
by the Lords in Clause 42 :— 


(7) Where the name of a person is entered 
both in the ownership list and in the occupation 
list of voters in the same parish, and the Re- 
vising Barrister places against that name a mark 
or note signifying that the name should be 
printed in Division 3 of the lists, an asterisk 
or other mark shall be there printed against the 
name, and such person shall not be entitled to 
vote as a parochial elector in respect of that 
entry.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth agree with the Lords 
in the said sub-section."-—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 
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*Sir C. W. DILKE said, the proposal 
was, no doubt, a necessary one ; but its 
terms were so exceedingly technical that 
they could not be understood by the 
officers who had to deal with the subject 
of registration. The difficulty was, in- 
deed, so great that it could only be re- 
moved by the issue by the Local Govern- 
ment Board of a full and clear circular 
explaining exactly what was to be done. 
He expressly guarded himself, however, 
against making any complaint against 
the draftsman, the difficulty being in- 
superable owing to the system which had 
been adopted. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) thought they were justified in asking 
the President of the Local Government 
Board what the words of the sub-section 
meant. He would certainly like to know 
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whether anybody would be disfranchised 
under the proposal, arid he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would take the 
advice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, and issue 
an explanatory Circular. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean stated that he did not under- 
stand the language of the clause ; and in 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman he had 
only to remark that there was none so 
blind as he who would not see. To say, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had said, 
that it was absolutely unintelligible and 
had no meaning whatever, was to stamp 
a severe censure on the draftsman of the 


Bill. 


Sir C. W. DILKE (interposing) said, 
he expressly stated that he laid not the 
slightest blame on the draftsman of the 
Bill, and he distinctly went on to say 
that the difficulty was insuperable ; that 
it lay in the nature of the franchise, and 
in the mode of starring names, and that 
the draftsman could not by any possi- 
bility overcome it. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER would simply 
say that this clause had been drawn by 
the gentleman who drew the Registration 
Bill of the Government of which his 
right hon. Friend was a Member ; who 
drew up the Registration Order issued 
by Mr. Ritchie after the passing of the 
County Council Act, and who was more 
familiar with the Law of Registration 
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than all the agents in the country. He 
had drawn this clause, and here were his 
words with reference to the clause— 
“Where an owner has had his name placed 
on the ownership list of any parish and is also 
an occupier in that parish, the Overseers neces- 
sarily every year place his name in the list of 
occupation voters in the parish. At the revision 
his name used to be struck out of the occu 
tion list by the Revising Barrister as being 
oe entered. But when the Act of 1888 
passed it was necessary to give him the right to 
vote as a county elector in respect of his occupa- 
tion, and the Revising Barrister was directed 
to ‘star’ his name in the occupation list instead 
of erasing it. Clause 42 of the Bill provides 
that instead of being ‘starred’ his name shall 
be transferred to Division 3, which contains the 
names of persons who have votes as county 
electors only. The result will be that when 
he comes to vote at a parochial election he will 
be entered twice, once as owner and once as 
occupier. In order to avoid his voting in respect 
of both entries, the Amendment proposes that 
the Revising Barrister should star his name 
where it appears in Division 3 as a county 
elector.” 
That was a perfectly intelligent explana- 
tion of the meaning of the clause. 


*Mr. W. LONG thought they might 
take it from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had read that there would be no 
disfranchisement in any way. [Mr. H. 
H. Fowrer: No.] The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean could defend himself, but he (Mr. 
Long) could safely say he was not 
ashamed to own be was unable to under- 
stand the clause. He had consulted 
wiser heads than his own—men of con- 
siderable experience and ability —and 
they were in precisely the same position 
as the right hon. Baronet confessed 
himself in. It was not the fault of 
the draftsman or of anybody else, but 
owing to the fact that the Government 
had attempted the almost impossible 
task of amalgamating different Registers, 
so as to create one distinct Register in- 
telligible to anyone. He had no doubt 
the draftsman was a most accomplished 
gentleman for this particular question, 
but he was not the person who would 
have to carry out this Bill, and make it 
effective by providing a Register on 
which the Parish Councils of the future 
would have to be elected, and if there 
were any vagueness as to the exact 
meaning of these words it should be 
cleared up. He hoped, therefore, the 
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right hon. Gentleman would issue such 
instructions as would make the meaning 
of the section perfectly clear. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Several Amendments agreed to; 
several disagreed to. 


One Amendment agreed to, and a 
Consequential Amendment made to the 
Bill. 


Amendment, 

In page 45, line 21, after the word “ ac- 
counts,” to insert the words “showing all out- 
standing liabilities”, 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved to dis- 
agree with this Amendment. He said, 
the mode of keeping the accounts was 
not to show the outstanding liabilities. 
To do so would completely alter the 
whole system of auditing, and require a 
large addition to the present staff. The 


Local Government Board advised him | 


that the arrangement proposed by the 
Lords was an arrangement, which ‘could | 
not be carried out with satisfaction to 
them or with convenience. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth disagree with the | 
Lords in the said Amendment.”"—( Mr. H. H. | 


Fowler.) 

*Si M. HICKS-BEACH was sorry 
to hear what the right hon. Gentleman 
had said. The Bill laid down certain 
limits, beyond which it was not legal for 


authorities to borrow, and he did not see | 


how the public or the Local Govern- 
ment Board were to check the expendi- 
ture of the Local Authorities without 
some knowledge of what the outstanding 


liabilities were. It was quite true that | 
the present system did not make any pro- | 
vision for this, but could not the present | 


system be altered? Why should there 
not be some opportunity for makirg this 
statement, which would be a very small | 
statement, and would be interesting not 
merely to the public but to every elector 
of the parish and district, who surely 
ought to know what the liabilities of 
their parish and district were. He very 
much regretted the right hon. Gentleman 
could not agree with this Amendment. 


Mr, W. Long 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill had made the very serious revela- 
tion that the Local Government Board 
had instituted a system of auditing 
accounts which took no notice of out- 
standing liabilities. In all accounts 
the outstanding liabilities were the very 
essence of the accounts. What were 
the use of cash accounts and receipts of 
expenditure unless they completed and 
supplemented them by an account of the 
outstanding liabilities. The whole 
essence of the accounts lay in the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of the outstanding 
liabilities. If correct, the account 
was correct; if incorrect the account 
was worthless. He was astounded 
to learn that the Local Government 
Board should have instituted a system 
of auditing which took no account what- 
ever of the outstanding liabilities. That 
was an extremely loose system which re- 
quired redress, and especially in cases 
of this kind, where outstanding liabilities 
were limited by the Act. 


| Commanper BETHELL said, he had 

heard the right hon. Gentleman himself 
| say there was a difficulty in estimating 
'the whole local indebtedness of the 
/county. It was a great pity they could 
/not have an exact statement of the 
liabilities both of the past and the future. 
If they were to have an andit at all, 
certainly the outstanding liabilities ought 
to be included in it. There was an 
especial reason for this, because the new 

liabilities which would be incurred by the 
| Parish Council were strictly limited, and 
| the auditor ought to have power to dis- 








| allow any improper items. 


| Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He could not 
disallow an outstanding liability. 


CommanpDER BETHELL: No, but he 
| could see that the accounts were correct. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
'the main function of the Local Govern- 
| meut Board had been to ascertain whe- 

ther the expenditure incurred by Local 
| Bodies was within their powers or not. 

But here a new function was to be put 
;}upon them. These new Local Bodies 

had a limit put upon their expenditure ; 
| surely it was the duty of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to see they did not go 
| beyond that, and how could they do so 
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if they did not inquire into the lia- 
bilities. 

*Mr. W. LONG asked how this check 
they had put into the Bill could be 
a real one if, in dealing with the 
accounts of the year, no notice was 
to be taken of a debt upon an existing 
loan. The expenditure would un- 
doubtedly be limited to a particular rate, 
which was to include interest on loans 
and all other expenditure incurred by the 
Local Authority, but unless the audit of 
accounts was to disclose what were the 
existing liabilities—in other words, how 
much out of that rate was already an- 
ticipated by payments incurred in the 
shape of interest on the loans—he did 
not see how the auditor of the Local 
Government Board or anybody else could 
see that the check put in the Bill was 
exercised. 





*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8S.) 
observed that the Local Authority might | 
get into debt beyond its legal limit, and | 
might then carry the account over to | 
another year in order to prevent control | 
being exercised by the Local Government | 
Board auditor. There should be some | 
statement of the liabilities which had | 
been incurred and had not been met; | 
otherwise the powers which were limited | 
under this Act might be exceeded, with- | 
out anybody having the right or duty | 
to control. Some provision was un- | 
doubtedly necessary to guard against | 
this. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that what | 


the auditor had got to do was to see what | 


had been expended out of the local rate, | 


and see that they did not expend it on a 
single thing not authorised by law. 
They could raise no more than a 64d. rate, 
but the auditor had no means of putting | 


them into the box and ascertaining what 
their outstanding liabilities might be. | 
The limit put upon the Parish Autho- | 
rities was that they could not levy more 
than 6d. in the year, and the Overseers 
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could not raise a loan without the consent 
of the parish meeting, the County Council 
and the Local Government Board, and 
these consenting bodies could not sanction 
their borrowing nore than one-half of the 
assessable value of the parish for that 
year. The auditor had to audit the 
receipts and payments, At the beginning 
of the clause they were amending, it 
stated— 

“ The accounts and receipts of the payments 
of the Parish and District Council shal] be made 
up yearly and audited.” 


He could not audit anything else. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, surely the 
right hon. Gentleman would not throw 
cold water upon the view that no audit 
could be thoroughly satisfactory without 
showing the outstanding liabilities. The 
outstanding liabilities would be a very 
important part of the finance of the 
Parish Councils, and all the ratepayers 
were entitled to have an audit to see 
whether the liabilities were correct. The 
auditor could easily audit them, In the 
ease of Friendly Societies, and every 
company and body where a regular 
audit took place, the outstanding liabili- 
ties were the most important considera- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman threw 
no difficulty in the way except the diffi- 
culty of the existing system and the 
Departmental difficulty. Surely, if no 
steps had been taken in that direction, 
it was desirable that there should now be 
a reform not only in this but in all Go- 
vernment Offices. It was no argument 
to say such a practice had not yet 
entered into the system ; it ought to do. 
Many frauds might be committed if the 
outstanding liabilities were not disclosed, 
and it was most desirable that they 
should have a business-like system of 
keeping accounts. 


*Mr.H.H.FOWLER said,that what the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed was that 


| there should be a complete change in the 


whole system of keeping accounts. He 


would not pay anything beyond that | said that these liabilities ought to be 


amount. 


The Overseers had got that | included. There had been no practical 


matter in their own hands; they could | difficulty, as the right hon. Gentleman 
but pay the 6d. rate, and having done | knew, since he was at the Local Go- 
80, it was the auditor’s duty to see that | vernment Board, over 20 years ago ; the 
it was not spent improperly. Sir M. | audit had been carried on under a system 
Hicks-Bracu : There are ane.) They which had worked satisfactorily for a 
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quarter of a century, and the right hon. 
Gentleman now wanted to introduce, off- 
hand and by a stroke of the pen, an 
entire change. The statement of the 
loans always appeared, and that was a 
check. To carry out the Amendment 
would be to introduce an entirely new 
and expensive system of auditing these 
accounts different to what they had 
already got in all Rural and Urban Sani- 
tary Authorities in the Kingdom. He 
preferred to adhere to the present system. 


Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) con- 
tended that from the very fact that 
there was a limit of 6d. in the £1 in the 
expenditure of these Parish Councils, 
the necessity for ascertaining the amount 
of their outstanding liabilities became the 
more pressing. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
considered that the auditors in auditing 
the accounts of these small bodies ought to 
be able to examine into the outstanding 
liabilities. He hoped the Local Govern- 
ment Board would draw up some new 
system of audit with respect to parish 
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Line 15, after the second (“ of’’) insert (“a 
resolution under”). 

Line 20, after (“council”’) insert (“and to 
the Local Government we 

Page 49, line 10, leave out (“‘ members”) and 
insert (“ constitution ”’). 

Line 16, after (“‘business ”) insert (“or matters 
arising in, or affecting the interests of its own 
district”). 

Line 17, after (“commission ”’) 
(“ affected by this Act”). 


Amendment, 

In lines 25 and 26, leave out from (“ 
ment”) to the end of the clause and insert 
(“ control or endowments”), 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
move to disagree with the Lords Amend- 
ment. The clause was to the effect 
that nothing in the Act shall affect the 
trusteeship, management, control, or en- 
'dowments of any elementary school for 
| education in the principles of any par- 
| ‘ 
‘ticular Church or denomination. He 
| objected to the insertion of the words 
'“or endowments.” The question had 


insert 





accounts which would give a sufficient | been fully discussed on a similar Amend- 
power of dealing with what might | ment. 


possibly be in the future some danger 
to the stability of parish finance. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Aves 144 


67.—(Division List, No. 447.) 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved that the 


; Noes 


to :-— 

“The Local Government Board may, with 
respect to any audit to which this section 
applies, make rules modifying the enactments 
as to publication of notice of the audit and of 


the abstract of accounts and the Report of the | 
| Amendment, 


auditor.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


The following Lords Amendments 
were agreed to :— 

Line 31 and line 35, after (“may”) insert 
(“at all reasonable times”), 

Page 47, line 20, leave out (“wards”) and 
insert (districts, whether called by that name 
or not”’). 

Line 22, leave out (“wards”) and insert 
(“ districts”), 


Line 34, after (“no”) insert (“ parish meet- | 


ing or”). 
Page +8, transpose Clause 56 to place marked 
on page 29, 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 


Amendment, to disagree with the 


_Amendment of the Lords to insert the 
words “or endowments,” agreed to. 


| Amendment, to leave out the words, 


“ For education in the principles of any par- 


' ticular Church or denomination,” 


agreed to. 


following Lords Amendment be agreed | 


The followmg Lords Amendments 


were agreed to :— 


(“and as far as any agreement does not ex- 
tend ”’). 
Page 51, line 6, leave out (“ or under”’). 


| Page 50, line 24, after (“ agreement”) insert 


| 


| In page 51, line 9, to leave out line 9, and 

| insert the words (“ County Council desirable be 
made by the County Council, or, in the case of 
an area situate injmore than one county, by a 
joint committee of County Councils’’), 


| the next Amendment, read a second 


| time. 

| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with the 

| Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. H. H. 

| Fowler.) 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 

| clause which was here amended read in 

| this way— 
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“Where an alteration of any area is made by | 


or under this Act, an Order for any of the 
matters mentioned in Section 59 of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, may, if it appears to the 
Local Government Board desirable, ye 4 by 
that Board,” 


The Lords Amendment was to leave 
out the words 

“Local Government Board desirable, be made 
by that Board,” 
in order to insert the words proposed. 
At the end of the 59th section of the Act 
of 1888 there were two sub-sections which 
related to powers exercised by the Local 
Government Board in matters of very con- 
siderable importance, one of which was 
the alteration of the boundary of a county. 
That was surely a matter which could 
not be left to the County Authority. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he agreed 
that any alteration in areas should be 
subject to the Local Government Board, 
but this clause said, ** Where an alteration 
of any area is made,” &c. When the thing 
was done it was necessary under Section 
59 of the Act of 1888 to bring the scheme 
or Order into effect, and that could 
be better done by the County Council 
than by the Local Government Board. 
The Amendment of the Lords, to which 
the Government assented, had been pro- 
posed by the County Councils’ Associa- 
tion. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH moved to 
insert in the Lords Amendment, after 
the second “ County Council,” the words 
“but subject to the provisions of that 
section.” 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendment, as amended, agreed 
to. 


Lords Amendment agreed to— 


Line 14, after (“parish”) insert (“or in a 
District Council.”) 


Amendment, 


Line 27, leave out (“decision”) and insert 
(“ determination. Provided that an appeal to 
the High Court of Justice from any decision of 
the Charity Commissioners under this section 
may be presented only under the same condi- 
tions as are prescribed in the case of appeals 
to the High Court from orders made by the 
Charity Commissioners under the Charitable 
Trusts Acts, 1853 to 1891”), 


the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Church should be protected. 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved to amend 
the Amendment by leaving out “ deci- 
sion,” and inserting “ determination.” 


Amendment to the Lords Amendment 
agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


The following Lords Amendments 
were agreed to :— 

Line 31, after (“ Council’) insert (“or joint 
committee.” 

Page 52, line 25, after (“Scilly”) insert 
(“and after such public notice as appears to 
the Local Government Board sufficient for 
giving information to all persons interested.”) 


Amendment, 

Page 53, line 26, leave out from (“ build- 
ings”) to the end of the paragraph, and insert 
(“ not held in trust for the residence or relief of 
poor or sick persons therein, or productive of 
income distributable for the benefit of such 
persons which, or the ownership, trusteeship, 
management, or control of which, is by its 
legal constitution vested in ministers or officers 
for the time being of any particular church or 
denomination, either alone or jointly with other 
persons 

“The expression ‘ affairs of the church’ shall 
include the distribution of offertories or other 
collections made in any church”), 


the next Amendment, read a 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
ask the House to disagree with the first 
paragraph of this Amendment. The 
subject had been fully discussed in Com- 
mittee in the House of Commons. The 
Amendment would effect an extension of 
ecclesiastical charities. ‘These buildings 
could only be dealt with where they were 
used for secular purposes ; if they were 
used for religious purposes the Parish 
Councils would have no control over 
them. 


second 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—( Mr. 
H. H. Fowler.) 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
they had discussed this question until 
| they were tired of it—and he was as 
‘tired of it as anybody else. But the 
Opposition thought they had a right to 
persist in asking that those parish rooms 
which, though not used for specific 
religious purposes, were used for 
secular purposes, iu connection with the 
They had 
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been built by the Church for its secular 
work; they were used as part of the 
secular organisation of the Church, and 
as such they ought to be protected just 
as much as if they were used for purely 
religious purposes. With regard to con- 
tributions towards the building funds of 
these parish rooms, the Earl of Kimberley 
in the House of Lords said— 

“ Cases might exist in which there might bea 
very small contribution by a person outside the 
denomination which really would not alter the 
character of the building.” 

The noble Earl by those words had ad- 
mitted that the test imposed by the Bill 
as it went up to the House of Lords was 
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an impossible one—namely, that all the | 


money should have been subscribed by 
the one denomination. The noble Earl 
saw that another test was necessary. 
Well, what better one could they have 
than “ Who are the trustees ?” If they 
found a parish room vested exclusively 
in ministers or officers of a particular 
Chureh or denomination or their nominees 
it was conclusive proof that that building 
was intended to belong to that Church or 
denomination. Since 1850 fully 90 per 
cent. of these parish rooms had been 
vested inthe officers of particular denomi- 
nations. If the Government did not see 
their way to accept the Amendment he 
must ask the House once more to divide 
on the question. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said, the only proper method of dealing 
with this question was the method in 
which the Upper House had dealt with 
it. Distinctions were made between 
what were called religious charities and 
non-religious charities. In old days all 
charities were religious, and even in 
modern times charities were in most cases 
religious, although he did not say that 
they were necessarily ecclesiastical. 
When such charities were found to be 
vested in ecclesiastical officers it did not 
require a strong effort of the imagina- 
tion to believe that the donors intended 
them to be ecclesiastical charities. 
it was not necessary to prove that they 
were all ecclesiastical charities. If it 
could be shown that even a part of them 
were intended to be ecclesiastical chari- 
ties, Parliament had no right to act con- 
trary to the wishes of the donors. Those 


Mr. Griffith- Boscawen 


But 
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who left the funds left them with their 
eyes open, and conferred them in trust 
upon certain ecclesiastical officers. The 
only way in which justice could be 
done was by leaving matters as they 
were. It was not as if the Churchwar- 
dens were elected differently from the 
way in which they used to be elected. 
They were still elected by all the rate- 
payers, and the minister of the Chureh 
of England was also exactly the same 
'as he always was. The clergy quite 
recognised, and had always recognised, 
that these parish rooms were intended 
for the whole parish. If an absolute 
proof were needed that hon. Gentlemen 
did not really believe that they were car- 
|rying out the wishes of the donors, all 
| that was necessary was to ask the donors 
_who were still alive what their views 
were. He ventured to say that if this 
| were done there would be found hardly a 
| single donor who was willing to transfer 
\the trust he had constituted from the 
ecclesiastical officers to the representa- 
tives of the Parish Council. It was one 
of the functions of ministers of reli- 
gion to look after the temporal welfare 
of those who lived in the parish ; they 
were prepared to carry out that function, 
and, in all fairness and justice, Parlia- 
ment ought to leave the trusts as they 
had been left. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) 
remarked that there were many buildings 
erected in one sense for the general use 
of the parish, but nevertheless with a view 
to the interest of the promulgation of the 
doctrines of the Church of England, and 
it was a great hardship that the trusts 
thus constituted should be in any way 
interfered with by this Bill. He trusted 
that before the Bill became law the clause 
| would be placed in such a shape as to 


| protect the interests which were now 
| assailed. 


| Mn. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
was of opinion that some alteration of 
the words proposed to be re-inserted in 
| the Bill would afford a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. The words he 
| referred to provided that buildings which, 
‘in the opinion of the Charity Commis- 
| sioners, had been erected or provided 
within 40 years from the passing of the 








| 


| 
| 
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Act “entirely” by the members of a | 


particular denomination should remain | 
under the management of that denomina- | 
tion. He objected to the word “entirely” | 
in that provision. There were many 
buildings the cost of which had been | 
borne almost entirely by members of a | 
particular denomination, but to which | 
members of other denominations, out of | 
the generosity of their hearts, might 
have subscribed. For instance, he, who 
was a member of the Church of England, 
had now and then been called upon to 
subscribe towards buildings erected by 
the Wesleyans or by other denomiua- 
tions. The fact that he had done so 
ought not to remove those particular 
buildings from the exception made in 
the clause. He thought that, in all fair- | 
ness, the Government might assent to 
the insertion of the words “or mainly ” 
after “entirely,” so as to produce a/| 
reasonable settlement. 





Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, 

In page 55, line 34, after the word “qualifi- 
cation,” to insert the words “as if the term of 
office for which they were elected expired on 
that day, and except for the purpose of filling 
casual vacancies, no further elections shall be 
held,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Amendment proposed to the Lords 
Amendment, 
After the words “ casual vacancies,” to insert 


the words “or electing additional Guardians.” 
—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment, 

In line 37, to leave out sub-section (“9”) | 
aud insert — “(9.) The Overseers of any 
parish divided by this Act shall, until the first | 
appointment of Overseers next after the ap- | 
pointed day, continue in office as if they were 
Overseers of each part of the said parish, which 
by reason of such division becomes a separate 
parish,” 
the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I move to 
restore the whole of Sub-section (9), 
which is consequential upon the inclu- 
sion of London. 
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Amendment proposed to the Lords 
Amendment to restore Sub-section (9).— 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, 


In page 59, line 6, after the word “ Act” to 
insert the words “ Provided that where an Order 
of a County Council postpones the operation of 
the section with respect to highways as respects 
their county or any part thereof the day on 
which such postponement ceases shall, as re- 
spects such county or part, be the appointed 
day,” 


the 
time. 


next Amendment, read a second 


Amendment proposed to the Lords 
Amendment, » 

After the words “ appointed day,” to add the 
words “and the Order of postponement shall 
make such provision as may be necessary for 
holding the elections of Highway Boards during 
the interval before the appointed day.”--(Mr. 
IT, H. Fowler.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendment, as amended, agreed 
to. 


Amendment, 

In line 15, to leave out the words “and 
every ” and insert the words “ but at such dates 
after the appointed day as the Local Govern- 
ment Board may fix, and every authority, com- 
mittee, or”), 


the next Amendment, read a second time. 


Amendment proposed to the Lords 
Amendment, 
To insert the words “as soon as practicable 


after the appointed day,” in place of “at such 
dates." —( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment, to omit the words “as 
the Local Government Board may fix,” 
agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to the Lords for disagreeing to cer- 
tain of the Amendments made by the Lords to 
the Bill :—Mr. H. H. Fowler, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir W. Foster, The Solicitor 
General, Mr. Secretary Asquith, Mr. A. Morley, 
Sir J. T. Hibbert, Mr. Marjoribanks, and Mr. 
Causton :—To withdraw immediately. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(CVr. 
H. H. Fowler.) 


2Q 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 
Reasons for disagreeing to Lords 
Amendments, reported, and agreed to. 
To be communicated to the Lords.— 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE (METROPO- 
LITAN COMMONS ACTS, 1866 TO 1878). 
Paper [presented 19th February] to be 

printed. [No. 525.] 


[ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

Copy presented,—of Twelfth Report 
being for 1893 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries on the 
allegation that the custom of fishing for 
herrings off the south-west coast of Ire- 
land before Ist June in each year is 
detrimental to the mackerel and hake 
fisheries, with appendices [by Command }; 
to lie upon the Table. 


Adjournment. 


FORESHORES. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 10th February, 1894, directing the 
application of moneys received by the 
Board of Trade from Ist April, 1892, to 
31st March, 1893, in respect of the rights 
and interests of the Crown in the Fore- 
shores of the United Kingdom [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


IMPERIAL OTTOMAN GUARANTEED 
LOAN OF 1855. 
Account presented,—for 1893 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES ACT, 1893. 
Copy presented—of the Treasury 
Regulations made under the Act [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute 
dated 15th February, 1894, directing the 
discontinuance of certain Parliamentary 
Returns [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 
SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute 
dated 13th February, 1894, declaring that 
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Ellen Kennedy, Postmistress, Parsons- 

town Post Office, was appointed without 

a Civil Service certificate through inad- 

vertence on the part of the Head of her 

gaa [by Act] ; to lie upon the 
able. 


TREASURY CHEST. 

Accounts presented,—for the year 
1892-3, together with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General thereon 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 526.] 


TREATY SERIES (No. 3, 1894). 

Copy presented,—of Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Ecuador relative 
to Trade Marks. Signed at Quito, 26th 
August, 1892, with a List of British 
Colonies which have acceded thereto under 
Article II. [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


DIVORCE AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES, 

Address for 

“Return of the number of Suits instituted 
year by year from 1888 to 1893 (both years 
inclusive) first in the Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes, and subsequently in the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of 
the High Court of Justice (a) for judicial sepa- 
ration, (b) for divorce. Such Return to Vis. 
tinguish between suits by husbands and suits 
by wives, and to state in how many cases the 
suit was successful, in how many cases it was 
dismissed, and how many suits never came to a 
hearing ; to state also in how many cases the 
Queen’s Proctor intervened or showed cause, 
and the results of such intervention or showing 
cause (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 80, of Session 1889).”—(Mr. Henniker 
Heaton.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
BusINEss OF THE House. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) moved that the House do adjourn 
until Saturday at noon. The Saturday 
Sitting was to be formal, as it was only 
intended to receive the Amendments to 
the Local Government Bill back from 
the Lords and toorder them to be printed. 
The Amendments would be discussed on 
Monday. 


Motion made, and Question, “That this 
House do now adjourn until Saturday, at 
Twelve o’clock,”—(Mr. Marjoribanks,) 
—put, and agreed to. 


ly at twenty-five. 


House adjourned accordi 
ock till Saturday 


minutes before Ten o’ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 23rd February 1894. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the considera- 
tion of Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments and Commons Reasons for 
disagreeing to certain of the Lords 
Amendments, read. 


Moved, * That the said Amendments 
and Reasons be now considered.” —( The 
Earl of Kimberley.) 


*Eart FORTESCUE asked the kind 
indulgence of the House to enable him 
to interpose for a few moments between 
their Lordships and the detailed con- 

oO 
sideration of the disagreements of the 
other House with their Lordships’ 
Amendments to the Bill. He had had 
regret expressed to him from various 
quarters at the extent of those Amend- 
ments. But he wished to remind their 
Lordships of the very exceptional cir- 
cumstances under which the Bill passed 
the other House, and the duty conse- 
quently impose! on their Lordships of 
considering each clause in great detail, 
and of making such Amendments as 
commended themselves to their judg- 
meut. He wished also to call attention 
for one moment afterwards to the altered 
circumstances under which these dis- 
agreements came'up to them from the other 
House, and to the consequently different 
aspect in which he respectfully sub- 
mitted they should now be regarded and 
dealt with. The Ministers who spoke in 
that House during the passage of the 
Bill spoke as if each clause and 
each sub-section — whether one of 
the very few remaining unchanged 
since the Bill was first printed in March 
last, whether one of the many largely 
altered, or whether one of the new ones 
inserted in Committee—came up to this 
House with the weighty prestige as a 
general rule justly attaching to measures 
of importance coming from the other 
House. As a consistent Liberal from 
his youth, and as having had the honour 
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of sitting for many years in the other 
House as the Representative in succes- 
sion of two large constituencies—the 
second being one of the largest in the 
Kingdom—he would be the last man to 
deny due weight to any measure passed 
by the elected Representatives of the 
people in full Houses after adequate dis- 
cussion by Members most conversant 
with the subjects involved. But what 
were the circumstances under which that 
Bill came up to their Lordships? For 
reasons best known to the Government 
it was proposed at au unusual time, and 
proceeded with in Houses containing 
comparatively few Members, jaded and 
exhausted by an already unusually long 
Session. It was pressed forward also in 
the unfortunate absence, from illness and 
other causes, of many Members whose 
experience in rural administration would 
have rendered their counsel on the Bill 
very valuable. He did not propose to 
trouble their Lordships with more than 
a very few of the figures on which his 
noble kinsman, Lord Harrowby, based 
his earncst appeal to their House espe- 
cially to bestow on each clause under 
these circumstances their fullest consider- 
ation, and to make such Amend- 
ments as, in their judgment, seemed 
requisite. The result, he would not 
say of that appeal; but of their sense 
of duty, was that they did most 
diligently apply themselves to the con- 
sideration of the Bill, and many Amend- 
ments were made in it, including no 
fewer than nine pages from the Lord 
President, although hundreds of Amend- 
ments had been given notice of in the 
other House, and a multitude carried by 
the Government and their supporters. 
Indeed, he held in his hand a copy of the 
Bill as it was originally presented to the 
other House. It was a Bill then of 42 
pages, with 71 clauses. Let them 
contrast that with the Bill of 67 pages 
and 83 clauses which was sent up for 
their Lordships’ consideration. It was 
not a matter for surprise that it had been 
so largely extended, seeing that in the 
course of its progress through the other 
House such large questions as the com- 
pulsory hiring of land for allotments and 
the dealing with the London Vestries 
were brought within its scope. There 
were 97 Divisions in the course of the pas- 
sage of the Bill through the other House. 
They were told by his noble kinsman 
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that the largest number of Members 
taking part in any one of them was 378; 
there were only six others in which 
more than half of the Members took 
part; and in more than one-third of the 
Divisions fewer than 200 Members 
entered the Lobbies. In addition to that, 
the majority usually included 20 or 30 
Irish Nationalists and 10 or 20 Scotch 
Gladstonian Members, although the Bill 
applied neither to Ireland nor to Scotland. 
In some few of the Divisions the 
mumbers, he had ascertained, rose to 
between 30 and 40 Irish Nationalists and 
above 20 Scotch Members. He would 
ask permission to give their Lordships 
an illustration of the effect of the 
presence of Irish Nationalist Members 
in Divisions on the Bill. He would take 
as a sample—and he thought it was a 
very fair one—the largest Division out of 
the many that took place in connection 
with Mr. Cobb’s Amendment. It was not 
the Division which comprised the largest 
number of Irish Nationalists or Scotch 
‘Gladstonians ; but it was one of the largest 
Divisions in Committee, and it was on a 
subject which excited very warm feelings 
on both sides. The question divided upon 
was a proviso of Mr. Hobhouse, with the 
words of which he need not trouble their 
Lordships. The supporters of it num- 
dered 126,and the opponents 163, a ma- 
jority of 37 forthe Government. But inthe 
majority were included 33 Irish Nation- 
alists, thus practically reducing the 
majority to four. Further, if the Scotch 
votes on each side had been excluded 
there would have been a majority in 
favour of the proviso. None of their 
Lordships, he was sure, complained of 
the votes of the Scotch Members. They, 
at any rate, had never professed any 
hostility to England, they had never 
encouraged defiance of law and order, 
and they fairly might, and ought, indeed, 
to be credited with being as desirous of 
doing good to England by their votes 
on legislative proposals for England as 
their Lordships and the English Members 
of Parliament were when they voted upon 
Scotch Bills. But with regard to the 
Irish Nationalist Members, they shotild 
recollect that some of them had openly 
avowed hatred of England, that some had 
been conspicuously identified with boy- 
cotting—the wickedness of which was so 
— described by the Prime 

inister before they became his allies, 


Earl Fortescue 
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but never since. Further, some of them 
had identified themselves with the Plan 
of Campaign, and almost ail of them had 
shown more or less sympathy with it, 
although it was unquestionably illegal, 
and had been denounced by the Pope as 
immoral. He would, under these circum- 
stances, ask what moral weight in their 
Lordships’ eyes, or in the eyes of loyal 
citizens, could the votes of such men as 
these on a purely English measure carry 
with them? Their Lordships, indeed, 
seemed to have felt that so strongly that 
in many particulars they amended the 
Bill. But in how different a position did 
the Bill now come back to their Lord- 
ships as compared with its position as 
described when it was first sent up from 
the other House! The disagreements 
of the other House had many of them 
been agreed to without a Division; the 
Divisions that had taken place in regard 
to other disagreements had comprised 
more than halt, and in some cases more 
than two-thirds, of all the Members; and 
in only one Division had the number of 
Members taking part been under 300, 
while when the Bill was in the Commons 
there were 38 Divisions which comprised 
less than 200 Members. Under these 
altered circumstances, he rejoiced at the 
prospect of their Lordships regarding 
these disagreements in a very different 
aspect, and dealing with them—as it 
seemed to him to be their duty to do—in 
a very different way. He thanked their 
Lordships for the kind indulgence ex- 
tended to him. 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: I 
think the House is indebted to the noble 
Earl who has just sat down for raising a 
preliminary discussion before we come to 
consider the Amendments in detail. It 
does seem to me rather important that 
before we become immersed in the details 
of those Amendments we should give 
some little consideration to the spirit in 
which we are going to address ourselves 
with regard to those Amendments as a 
whole. It appears to me most essential 
that we should keep in view the distine- 
tion between the two functions which 
this House is called upon to discharge in 
relation to measures which are sent up to 
this House by the other House of Par- 
liament. The first and,no doubt, the most 
important function is to consider and 
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suggest Amendments in detail which, in 
our opinion, may improve the working 
of those measures, may avoid any injus- 
tice which would be inflicted by them, 
or may remedy any defect in their policy. 
That is a funetion which, I think, is of 
the highest importance, and which it is 
our duty to discharge in relation to every 
measure of importance sent to us. We 
have, therefore, done no more than our 
duty in regard to this Bill in suggesting 
such Amendments as were desirable, from 
our point of view, in respect both of 
their justice and of their policy. How 
far this House should be prepared to 
insist upon those Amendments when we 
have ascertained from what has taken 
place in the other House that they will 
be regarded as fatal to the existence of 
the Bill is altogether a different ques- 
tion, and is one which, in my opinion, 
ought to be decided not so much on the 
ground of principle as upon the ground 
of expediency. That brings me to the 
second and, in my opinion, the more im- 
portant function of this House in regard 
to measures sent to it from the other 
House. This House is at present the only 
barrier which exists and which stands in 


the way of the passing of measures that 
are disapproved of in principle, not only 
by the majority of your Lordships’ 
House, but also by large minorities, and 


perhaps even by majorities, in the 
country, until it has been conclusively 
ascertained that they are in accordance 
with the settled or fixed determination 
and will of the people. How important 
that function is it is unnecessary for me 
to remind those of your Lordships who 
have in their recollection what took 
place in this House in regard to the 
Home Rule Bill in the present Session. 
The action which your Lordships took in 
rejecting that Bill, and in insisting that 
it should not become law until its prin- 
ciple had been conclusively affirmed by 
the people, has been accepted with 
approval by a very large portion of 
the people of the country, and it has 
searcely been received even with protest 
by any of those who are in favour of the 
principle of that measure. Now, if it 
is at all likely—and I think it is 
likely—that your Lordships’ House will 
again be called upon to discharge a 
similar daty in relation to the Home Rule 
Bill, and to other Bills which, in your 
Lordships’ opinion, may raise questions 
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of equal importance, it is of the utmost 
importance that this House should lose 
nothing of that strength of position which 
has enabled it hitherto successfully to 
discharge its duty. It cannot, I think, be 
doubted that constant collision and friction 
between the two Houses of Parliament in 
regard to matters of detail, in regard to 
measures as to which there is no difference 
of opinionin regard to principle, is un- 
desirable. It cannot be denied that such 
constant collision and friction between 
the two Houses does do something to 
impair the strength of our position ; and 
it seems to me important, in considering 
how far your Lordships will insist on 
such Amendments, that you should bear 
in mind what may be the effect of such 
insistence on your power to discharge 
what, after- all, is the most important 
duty that is committed to this House. I 
look upon our power to refuse to permit 
a measure to pass into law, as to the 
principle of which, in our view, the 
settled judgment of the country has not 
been obtained, as an undoubted duty, and 
I think that we could not shrink from 
the discharge of that duty in that respect 
without the loss of honour. I look upon 
the other question, as to how far we may 
consider it necessary to insist on Amend- 
ments in detail of measures the principle 
of which we approve, to be a question 
rather of expediency. Before we ap- 
proach the consideration of these Amend- 
ments in detail I desire to say, speaking 
only for myself—although I believe that, 
at the same time, I am expressing the 
opinion of many of those who sit neer 
me—that that is the spirit in which I 
desire to discuss these Amendments ; and 
I shall endeavour to bear in mind the 
considerations I have placed before your 
Lordships. It is probable that in the 
course of these discussions questions may 
be raised upon which the majority of 
your Lordships may hold strong opinions, 
but with regard to which we shall be 
told by Her Majesty’s Government that 
the insistence upon our Amendments 
will be fatal to the Bill. Speaking for 
myself, I desire to express my own 
opinion that there are few, if any, points 
which can be raised in controversy be- 
tween us and the other House of Parlia- 
ment which will involve grave questions 
of principle such as would render it 
incumbent upon us to take such a course 
as would risk the defeat of the Bill. I 
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shall not at this stage enumerate the 
points, neither will I try to anticipate 
what the decision of your Lordships will 
be ; but I hope that when the time comes 
to deal with them we shall bear in mind 
that our action in respect to these 
Amendments may have an important 
effect upon our own power to discharge 
our duties in reference to other measures 
of far more importance than this, and far 
more essential than any duty which we 
can possibly be called upon to discharge 
to-night. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I feel it necessary to say a few words 
after the speech of my noble Friend, 
because I think that under some interpre- 
tation of the speech it may involve a 
proposition to which I am unable to 
accede. Whether that will be the 
practical result or not I cannot tell ; but 
I think that it would be possible to 
interpret the canons of conduct which the 
noble Duke has laid down for this House 
in a manner which would absolutely 
deprive us of the power of amending any 
Bill which was sent up to us. If there 
was a Government which was resolved 
to dispute the power of amendment in 
this House; if there was a Government 
which was not willing to enter into dis- 
cussion and arrangement, but was resolved 
beforehand to reject every Amendment 
that was proposed ; if you then said that, 
because you valued the general priuciple 
of the Bill, you would accept the nega- 
tive answer of that Government, and 
decline to assist upon any Amendment, 
whatever importance you might attach 
to it, your power of amending Bills that 
come from the House of Commons would 
be absolutely gone. And that has been 
the conduct of this Government. When 
the Bill came before us we were invited, 
as experts, by the noble Marquess 
opposite (Lord Ripon) to consider the 
Bill. We have considered it, and we 
have suggested many Amendments; and, 
without exception, every Amendment of 
the slightest importance has been rejected 
by the House of Commons. Now, it is 
impossible to disregard the effect which 
action of that kind may have—lI will not 
say upon the power of this House, but 
upon the future relations of the two 
Houses. I do not see here the noble 
Lord who is Secretary for Foreign 


The Duke of Devonshire 
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Affairs ; but perhaps your Lordships will 
remember that in our Debates on the 
Irish Bill the noble Earl strongly recom- 
mended us not to reject the Bill on a 
Second Reading, but to alter it to any 
extent, and to send the alterations down 
to the House of Commons. His words 
were— 

“You might have allowed the Second Reading 
to pass sub silentio, or have carried with it any 
form of protest which your Lordships chose, 
But when you got into Committee you might 
have modelled the Bill to your liking. You 
might have struck out every clause you disliked, 
Perhaps you will say that would have been 
every clause, and then it wouid have been open 
to you to substitute what clauses you preferred. 
You might have had an opportunity, which, of 
course, you are not going to take, of declaring 
and defining your pene? with regard to this 
great question of Ireland. Your Bill would 
then have gone to the House of Commons, 
where it would have met indeed with a stout 
lesistance. But what would ultimately have 
come about? What would have happened if 
you and they had both insisted upon the mass 
of your Amendments? A Conference would 
have taken place between the two Houses, 
which might have led to a fruitful result ; aad 1 
say that the patriotic course for your Lordships 
to have taken—unless you have determined 
never to devolve any local business on Ireland 
—was to give to this Bill a Second Reading, and 
to take an opportunity of settling with the 
other House.” 

Well, we have pursued the patriotic 
course with respect to this Bill, and we 
have given the other House an oppor- 
tunity of settling with us ; and they have 
rejected every proposal that we can make. 
I fear the effect of that must be that on 
any future occasion when a question is 
raised whether it is better to deal with a 
Bill, to much of which we object, by re- 
jecting it on the Second Reading or by 
discussing it in Committee, the precedeut 
of the proceeding on this Parish Councils 
Bill will have a fatal weight. The im- 
pression will be strong .on your Lord- 
ships that if we go into Committee and 
make Amendments, and they are all re- 
jected, we shall always be liable to the 
teaching that it is not our business to 
insist upon Amendments on the structure 
of the Bill, and we shall learn that if we 
wish our objections to a dangerous Bill 
to have effect, we can only efficiently 
give them that effect by voting against 
the Second Reading. I regret this result 
of these proceedings. I do not say for a 
moment that we could have taken that 
course with the present Bill ; because 
there is very much in the present Bill 





that we do wish to pass into law. We 
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desire the main proposals of the Bill to 
pass into law. We have made con- 
siderable sacrifices in order that they 
should pass into law. We have aban- 
doned our objections to the Poor Law 
clauses, and we have abandoned our 
objections to the anomalies raised by the 
compound householder ; and though we 
have made these advances, they have not 
been met; and our undoubted wish to 
pass the Bill into law is met with 
obstacles and hindrances. I do not deny 
that if you are agreed about the principle 
of a Bill it is unwise to come to a final 
issue about details. But are they real 
details ? Is it not possible to put a tack 
upon a Bill? Is it not possible to send 
a Bill here which is valued, to fasten on 
it provisions which have no real connec- 
tion with its principle, and trust to 
the value which is attached to the 
principle to force those amend- 
ments of details through Parliament ? 
There is something dangerous and decep- 
tive in that distinction between principles 
and details. There are some details of 


this Bill which involve large principles 
—larger principles, perhaps, than the 


Bill itself. But, while I have thought 
it necessary to say this in order that what 
might be an undue interpretation of the 
words of the noble Duke should not 
pass as having been accepted without 
remark, I do not differ from him in what 
I understand to be the main drift of his 
speech. That I take to be that in deal- 
ing with this Bill as it comes to us, in 
view of the value which we attach to its 
principal provisions, we should not care 
so much for making the Bill a good 
and workable Bill. Many of our 
Amendments, the large proportion of 
them, were directed towards that end. 
If they are not passed the Bili will be a 
much worse Bill. It will probably come 
to inextricable disorder. Amending 
Bills in future Sessions will be very 
necessary ; and yet so far I entirely con- 
eur with the noble Duke that it may be 
better at the stage we have reached to 
pass the Bill with all these imperfections 
on its head, and leave the future to 
correct the evil which has been done. 
And, therefore, for the large majority of 
some 40 Amendments which we have 
sent down to the House of Commons, and 
which the House of Commons has re- 
jected, I do not myself protest against 
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the doctrine that, for the sake of passing 
a Bill which it is very desirable to pass, 
it may be well that the disagreements 
should be allowed to stand aside. But, 
though I am anxious that this Bill should 
pass, I am not prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing for that purpose. There are some 
points which seem to me to involve more 
important principles. There are some 
classes which are threatened, and which 
will suffer severely if we do not protect 
them. And there are some points on 
which I think we ought to insist, be- 
cause of the importance of the principle 
which they contain. There are some 
mistakes which, if made, would be irre- 
vocable and would do the greatest 
possible amount of harm. I will not go 
into details ; but there are two subjects, at 
all events, if not more, on which I look 
in the present position of the Bill with 
great anxiety. There is its effect upon 
the occupiers of the land—the farmers of 
the country. You are introducing a 
tremendous change in the landed tenure 
of this country. It fs a larger change 
than has been made for more than 200 
years. From this time forth every 
farmer, everywhere and always, will take 
his land and continue to occupy it under 
the liability that the Parish Council may 
mark a portion to be takea away from 
him ; and he will know that the decision 
whether it shall be taken away from him 
or not will depend upon persons who, as 
he may think, have no special ground for 
considering his interest. No Englishman 
has yet been put in that position. It is 
a very large change, and it may produce 
a very serious amount of want of con- 
fidence. I say that you are bound to see 
that the tribunal which is to determine 
whether land is to be taken or not is one 
which is efficient and which can be 
trusted. I do not think that on such a 
point as that you could answer the 
aggrieved interest by the doctrine of the 
noble Duke. The noble Duke had an 
idea that we have a right to a certain 
number of rejections, and that if we have 
more than a certain number at a cer- 
tain time we shall awake the in- 
dignation of our fellow-countrymen. 
That seems to be an odd doctrine of 
legislation. It is something like the 
case of persons who are occasionally 
sent out to shoot stags in Scotland. They 
are allowed to shoot one, two, or three, 
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but they must not indulge themselves in 
consequence of any opportunities that 
they may meet. That is something of 
the kind of limitation, and’ surely that is 
not a philosophical or absolutely and per- 
fectly logical mode of considering the 
duties we have to perform. Supposing 
that we did sacrifice the farmer, sup- 
posing we did pass a wholly inefficient 
tribunal, and supposing that great in- 
justice was done on that account, would 
it be an answer to them to tell them, 
“Oh, we quite feel the way in which 
your interests were sacrificed ; our sym- 
pathies for you were extreme. We have 
rejected two Bills, and we were going to 
reject two others, and therefore we feel 
it absolutely necessary to sacrifice you ” ¢ 
I do not think that would be felt to be 
an adequate discharge of our responsi- 
bilities and duties. The other subject 
which I think our attention should be 
drawn to is the wholly unexampled and 
wholly uncalled-for invasion of the chari- 
ties of this country which is committed 
by this Bill. When we come to that 
clause I shall be prepared to go into my 
meaning more fully, but I am sure that 
those who are attached to the Church 


and those who are attached to parochial 
affairs all through the length and breadth 
of the land will view with extreme in- 
dignation and alarm this sudden expro- 
priation and confiscation of charities 
without any ground being alleged against 


their administration. This doctrine, that 
the fact that a donor has left goods for 
certain recipients gives to those recipients 
the right to take them—that is a doctrine 
which will go much further and will do 
much greater harm. I will not antici- 
pate the discussion which will arise upon 
this point. There may be one or two 
other points of importance ; but I should 
not wish to go further than is absolutely 
necessary to safeguard interests that 
may be dangerously and permanently 
affected by any neglect or carelessness on 
our part. I quite agree that all Amend- 
ments which merely have for their object 
to make the Bill work better and more 
smoothly had better be put aside to a 
more convenient time; and I shall be 
very glad indeed if we can so arrange 
that in protecting those interests which 
it appears to me to be our supreme duty 
to protect we shall be able to agree so 
far with the House of Commons as to 
put this measure on the Statute Book. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY : With 
regard to the Constitutional doctrine 
enunciated by the noble Duke and the 
noble Marquess, I certainly do not feel 
myself quite in a position to decide be- 
tween two such very high authorities. 
For the moment I am disposed to view 
with some satisfaction the doctrines of 
the noble Duke, because they appear to 
have led him to a conclusion which 
gives me very great pleasure, but, at the 
same time, I should like to notice one 
remark he made in passing with refer- 
ence to the Home Rule Bill. He said that 
Bill was practically dead, because no 
further interest was felt for it in the 
country. 


Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: I 
did not say that. I said the action of 
the House of Lords with regard to the 
Home Rule Bill met with the approval 
of a very large number of people in this 
country, and with scarcely a protest from 
those in favour of it. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: It 
seems to me that my phrase was one 
which, although short, really expressed 
the opinion which my noble Friend held 
on the subject—that a Bill which is not 
supported by a large number of people 
in the country must be regarded as 
practically dead. That is a matter 
which I think we had much better not 
discuss now. All I can say on this sub- 
ject is that, although in this House it 
may be very unpopular, I dissent from 
the view of my noble Friend in reference 
to an issue hereafter to be tried. With 
regard to the matter immediately before 
us, I was rather unable to follow the 
noble Marquess in his arguments, because 
he spoke as if in some circumstances he 
regarded this as a dangerous Bill. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I 
did not use those words with respect to 
this Bill. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Well, 
the noble Marquess used words that 
seemed to imply some considerations of 
this kind should be kept in view with 
regard to a Bill of this kind, because he 
seemed to think that if this House were 
to acquiesce in the Amendments which 
have been made by the other House it 
would to a certain extent lay down @ 
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precedent which might be followed in 
other cases and which might debar this 
House from making Amendments at all. 
The noble Marquess, in illustrating that 
argument, brought in the Home Rule 
Bill, and, quoting from my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, said that in his speech on the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
my noble Friend invited this House to 
consider Amendments. The noble Mar- 
quess said further that if this precedent 
—that this House cannot make Amend- 
ments—was to be observed, what becomes 
of the invitation that my noble Friend 
made to the House that in such a Bill as 
the Home Rule Bill your Lordships should 
make Amendments and send them to the 
other House. But, my Lords, I draw this 
great distinction between the two cases. 
Iam not, of course, one to admit any- 
thing with regard to the Home Rule Bill 
different from the views held by the Go- 
vernment of which I am a Member and 
which I share. But taking the noble 
Marquess’s own view, no doubt he and 
the majority of the Members of this 
House regard the Home Rule Bill as a 
dangerous Bill, but he does not regard 
this as a dangerous Bill. Where, then, 
is the application of his doctrine ? He 
has suggested that if a Bill comes before 
this House, and the principle of it is 
entirely approved, then it is not expedient 
that we should endanger the Bill by 
pressing Amendments not vital to the 
principle. The noble Marquess then 
transfers that argument to a Bill like the 
Irish Bill. He says that if a precedent 
is created such as the noble Duke desires 
to establish the House would be em- 
barrassed in dealing with it. I entirely 
join issue with him on that. I say that 
if a Bill comes before this House of great 
importance, and this House regards it as 
dangerous in its form, then it seems to 
me that it is quite open to this House to 
take the course my noble Friend, Lord 
Resebery, recommended on the Home 
Rule Bill. “My noble Friend said— 
“You regard this Bill in its present form as 
a dangerous Bill, and therefore you desire to 
reject it ; but I put before you that rejection is 
not politic or wise. There is an alternative. 
You may amend it and send it down to the 
other House, and you may thereby declare 
what is the policy of this House with regard to 
the Bill.” 
That is what my noble Friend invited the 
House to do, and I cannot see the 
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analogy between that Bill and this Bill. 
All the Members of this House admit 
that this Bill is not a dangerous Bill, and 
it is one they desire to pass. Then the 
argument of the noble Duke applies very 
strongly—namely, Is it for this House 
for the sake of Amendments not vital to 
the Bill to endanger the passing of a 
measure the general principle of which 
is admitted? In the principle of that 
argument I strongly share. I do not in- 
tend to anticipate the discussion upon 
the clauses. No doubt we shall hear 
suggestions made and have proposals put 
before the House with regard to certain 
points to which importance is attached, 
and to which I shall, on behalf of the 
Government, give such attention as may 
be necessary at the time. All I will now 
say is this: What we desire is that a good 
Bill shall pass. Noble Lords will for- 
give us if we think that the proposals we 
make constitute a betier Bill than it 
would be if the Amendments made by 
this House were inserted. I share 
entirely the general view of the noble 
Duke, and I desire, if possible, that the 
matter shall be so concluded that we 
shall not for the sake of any subject 
which is not of vital importance endan- 
ger the passing of a measure which we 
all desire to see carried into law. 


Motion agreed to; said Amendments 
and Reasons considered accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Constitution of parish 
meetings and establishment of Parish 
Councils). 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Would it not be the more convenient plan 
that we sbould first go through the 
Amendments as to which notice has been 
given, and then at the end deal with the 
remainder in one Motion ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
anxious as far as possible to shorten the 
business of the House, but the difficulty 
will be to ascertain what Amendments 
are assented to by every noble Lord in 
the House. We can hardly proceed on 
assumption. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Very well, we will take the Amendments 
as they appear on the Paper. 

Tre Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 


first Amendment sent up by the Com- 
mons is in page 1, line 10, to leave out 
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“2” and insert “5.” The Commons 
disagree with that Amendment, and I 
have to move “ That this House do not 
insist on its Amendment.” I do not 
think that I need enlarge upon the sub- 
ject. It was fully discussed here on a 
previous occasion, and the Government 
are strongly of opinion that the limit 
they originally placed in the Bill is the 
proper limit. I may add that the dis- 
agreement with this Amendment was the 
work of a very large majority in the 
other House. 


Moved, “That this House do not 
insist on the Amendment.”—( The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I am going to oppose that Motion 
directly, but I will move an Amendment 
which will, I think, be consonant with the 
reasons given by the House of Commons 
for disagreeing with your Lordships’ 
Amendment. I therefore propose to 


Local Government 


insert the following words— 


“Provided that in every parish having a 
population of more than 200, but less than 500, 
the parish meeting may pass a resolution that 
there shall be no Parish Council in that parish, 
and such resolution until rescinded shall have 
effect.” 

The reason given by the House of Com- 
mons for objecting to your Lordships’ 
Amendment is that it would prevent 
rural parishes with a population be- 
tween 200 and 500 from having the same 
rights as parishes with a population over 
500. I do not intend to prevent anyone 
from having rights, and I am going to 
propose to give them powers and rights 
which, under this Bill, they have not got. 
The Amendment originally moved by my 
noble Friend Lord Winchilsea provided 
that where the population was between 
200 and 500 there should be no Parish 
Council. What I now ask your Lord- 
ships to say is, that if a parish meeting in 
those parishes with between 200 and 500 
population should decide that Parish 
Councils are not desirable, then Parish 
Councils shall not exist in those parishes. 
This Amendment is entirely an enabling 
and enfranchising one, and it is one 
which I think will be very precious to 
many of these small parishes, because 
they will naturally shrink from the great 
expense in which this Bill will probably 
+ involve them. These small parishes are 

r parishes, and the machinery of 
Parish Councils, however inexpensive, 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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will be burdensome to them. I believe 
many of them will very gladly avail 
themselves of the powers conferred by 
this Amendment, which does not inter- 
fere with the liberty of any person, but, 
on the contrary, gives rights and liberty 
to people who under the Bill would not 
possess them. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
sorry that I cannot assent to the Amend- 
ment, nor can I concur in the arguments 
by which the noble Marquess supported 
it. To my mind, when we are enacting 
a law of this kind, which proposes to 
give government of this sort, to give a 
Parish Council to the different rural 
parishes, the privilege is to give them 
that Parish Council, and the withholding 
it is the withholding of a privilege. We 
ought not to encourage the idea that it is 
a privilege or an advantage to be ex- 
empted from it, because any such idea 
involves the assumption that the Bill is 
a bad one. The only question is, there- 
fore, what is the proper line to draw ? 
I agree that some line must be drawn, 
but the privilege which the noble Mar- 
quess proposes to give to parishes under 
500 population is the privilege to do 
without that which the Bill would other- 
wise give them, and in that we cannot 
concur. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
that as the author of the original Amend- 
ment he wished to address a few words 
to their Lordships. The noble Earl who 
last spoke appeared to have forgotten 
that exemptions were contained in the 
Bill as it originally stood. It seemed to 
him that the argument of the noble Earl 
was the reductio ad absurdum of 
Radical compulsion. The Bill was such 
a fine Bill that even if the people could 
not be got to see it, and wished to govera 
themselves by a parish meeting, they 
would not be allowed to do so, but would 
be compelled to have a Parish Council. 
If the noble Marquess had not brought 
forward his Amendment he should have 
invited the House to insist upon its 
original Amendment. In small parishes 
of this kind the expense which would be 
necessarily incurred by the election of a 
Parish Council would often amount before 
the Parish Council proceeded to any 
business to a rate of 2d. in the £1. There 
were about 4,000 parishes to which the 
Amendment would apply, and he had 
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calculated that the compulsory rate which 
the Government wished to place on those 
parishes would amount to £64,600 a 
year, or, capitalised, an addition of 
£2,000,000 for electoral expenses alone 
upon tlre already overtaxed ratepayers of 
this country. That might be a matter of 
indifference to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, but it was an intolerable burden to 
impose on land which was already so 
overweighted. This was not merely a 
matter of principle or of Party potitics, 
for he understood that that Radical Body, 
the Lancashire County Council, had 
petitioned the House of Commons iu 
favour of the 500 population limit. But 
he had a still higher authority, which he 
hoped the Lord President would con- 
sider sufficient. Since the discussion in 
Committee, in the course of which he 
called their Lordships’ attention to the 
unjustifiable language used with regard 
to the clause by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster—language attribut- 
able to the zeal which the rigbt hon. 
Gentleman no doubt felt in imposing 
Parish Councils instead of parish meet- 
ings on every hamlet in the country—he 
had had an opportunity of reading a 
standard book on the American Con- 
stitution, and in that work he found that 
the author conclusively proved that in 
the case of local communities, with less 
than 800 electors or 4,000 population, the 
parish meeting was the best system by 
which they could possibly be governed. 
The words used were “the cheapest, the 
most efficient, and the most energetic.” 
The author of that book was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy himself. He hoped that, re- 
inforeed by such an authority, when the 
Amendment went back to the other 
House, the Government, out of pity for 
the ratepayers of these small parishes, 
would see their way to accept it. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
could not help expressing a hope that 
the Amendment would not be pressed by 
the noble Marquess. During the pro- 
ceedings of their Lordships in Com- 
mittee on the Bill there was an 
absence of mere Party lines in the 
Divisions which took place ; there was 
much cross voting, a great deal of inde- 
pendence of opinion was expressed, and 
there were many proofs of the intention 
of Members of the House to deal with the 
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questions which arose according to their 
real opinion of the merits at issue. Per- 
sonally, he did not oppose the Amend- 
ments on the last occasion, because he 
did not then feel that his own judgment 
was sufficiently clear, and he had very 
great respect for the views of those who 
advocated raising the limit from 200 to 
500. What then made him unwilling to 
vote for the Amendment was his opinion 
that the Parish Council, when it could 
be obtained, was a much better body 
to manage local affuirs and to exer- 
cise the powers which the Bill would 
give than was the parish meeting, con- 
sisting, as the latter would, of all the 
electors of the parish, many of ‘whom 
certainly would not be persons accus- 
tomed to the kind of business which was 
contemplated by the Bill. Many im- 
portant powers were proposed to be con- 
ferred on these new bodies, and the means 
of exercising them with judgment and 
discretion would not be so attainable in a 
parish meeting as it might be in the 
case of a Council. It was admitted that 
they must draw a line somewhere. It 
was not proposed by the Amendment 
that there should be any option given, in 
cases of a population above 500, to 
decline the Parish Council, though the 
majority might wish to do so, yet if the 
Amendment were adopted such option 
was to be given to a parish with a popu- 
lation of 499. The Amendment would 
create three categories of parishes—one, 
with a population above 500, in which 
they must have a Parish Council ; another 
below 200, in which they need not have 
a Parish Council; and a third with a 
population ranging between 200 and 500, 
in which they might refuse one. For 
his part, he did not think it was desirable 
that in a parish with a population of 400 
the electors should be at liberty to keep 
the power in their own hands rather than 
range themselves in the higher category 
of parishes, which must have a Parish 
Council. It should be remembered, that 
the Bill gave a parish meeting, when 
there was no Council, many of the 
powers of a Parish Council, including all 
powers connected with the Adoptive 
Acts; and any County Council might, 
upon their request, give them all or any 
of the other powers, which the Bill did 
not give. And they might act through 
committees, of any number, great or 
small, subject to the confirmation of the 
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proceedings of those committees by the 
meeting. If their Lordships were going 
to reduce as much as possible points 
of difficulty which might be treated as 
important elsewhere, he could not help 
thinking that this was an Amendment 
which on that principle ought not to be 
pressed. He did not presume to treat 
this point as of no importance ; but it 
was not vital, and it would be a very 
great pity if when they approached other 
Amendments of greater importance—ap- 
proached them, as he hoped, in the spirit 
suggested by the noble Marquess and 
noble Duke—they found their difficulties 
increased by insisting on this particular 
Amendment. 
On question ? agreed to. 


Further Amendment proposed, 

(“ Provided that in every parish having a 
population of more than two hundred, but less 
than five hundred, the parish meeting may 
pass a resolution that there shall be no Parish 
Council in that ish, and such resolution 
nntil rescinded shall have effect ”).— (The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 

On question? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 89; Not-Contents 76. 

Tre Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
next Amendment is on page 2, line 30, 
and has reference to the disqualifications 
of Parish Councillors. I move that 
that Amendment be not insisted on. 


Moved, “ That the House do not insist 
on the Amendment.”—( The Earl of 
Kimberley.) 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
although this was an Amendment he 
moved on Report, he would not oppose 
the Motion of the Lord President, but he 
would like to make clear his own position 
in the matter. It was not very willingly 
that he took it upon himself to move the 
Amendment, and the point was one on 
which he was ready to defer to the 
greater knowledge and experience of 
other Members of their Lordships’ 
House. Two reasons, however, mainly 
actuated him. The first was, that it 
seemed to be the simplest mode of ensur- 
ing that the persons who imposed the rates 
and spent the money should themselves 
directly feel the burden. The second 
reason was—and he mentioned it because 
he had seen the contrary stated—that by 
the present law in Municipal Corporations 
and in Local Boards the same thing was 
provided for by the qualifications for 
membership of Town Councils and Local 
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Boards being based on rating above 
the amount to which the Compound 
Householder Act could apply either 
voluntarily or compulsorily. His reason 
for not insisting on the Amendment was, 
that by the Division List he found a con- 
siderable number of Members of their 
Lordships’ House—with many of whom 
he was in the habit of acting—differing 
from his proposal, and in the other House 
the matter had been treated practically 
as if it were a vital one. He could only 
say he was sorry for that, but under these 
circumstances he did not think the 
Amendment could be wisely insisted upon. 
The result of abandoning it would be that 
the only security against improvident and 
extravagant expenditure—which might 
occur not through any bad disposition, but 
from want of experience in habits of local 
government and in the management of 
financial affairs—the only security left 
would be the power of the landlords 
to raise their rates. That power he would 
regret to see very largely or generally 
used, but they might depend upon it 
that it would be used by the smaller 
and poorer landlords in parishes where a 
disposition might exist to incur larger 
expenses than the circumstances of the 
place justified. With these observations 
he acquiesced in the Motion of the noble 
Lord. 


On question ? agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I 
beg to move that the House do not insist 
on their Amendment in page 2, line 32, 
to leave out the words “or within three 
miles thereof,” thus providing that 
persons elected to the Parish Council 
must reside in the parish. There are 
good reasons for thinking that persons 
living within three miles may have as 
great interest in the affairs of the parish 
as other electors. 


Moved, “That the House do not 
insist on the Amendment.”—( The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 


On question ? agreed to. 


Tre Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
next Amendment is the one to page 2, 
line 35, and is purely consequential. I 
move that that be not insisted on. 


Moved, “ That the House do not insist 
on the Amendment.”—(The Earl of 
Kimberley.’ 
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On question ? agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
next Amendment is on page 3, line 30. 
Your Lordships are aware that we 
attached importance to the word “ public ” 
being in this clause, and we still think it 
desirable it should be 
“a public room vested in the Parish Council 
or the chairman of the parish meeting,” &c., 
for which reasons I ask your Lordships 
not to insist upon your Amendment. 


Moved, “That this House do not 
insist on the said Amendment.”—( The 
Earl of Kimberley.) 


Lorp CLINTON said, so far as the 
word “ public ” was concerned, it was his 
Amendment, and it was only carried by 
a small majority ; therefore, he should not 
ask their Lordships to insist upon it. 


On question ? agreed to. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the words, 
“vested in the Parish Council or in the 
chairman of a parish meeting and the Over- 
seers,”’ 
were practically consequential on the 
others, and he therefore moved that the 
House do not insist on the Lords Amend- 
ment. 


Moved, “ That this House do not insist 


on the said Amendment.”—( The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 


On question ? agreed to. 


Amendment, 
In page 3, line 39, leave out from (“ authority”’) 
to the first (*‘ any ”) in page 4, line 6. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
reason why the Commons disagreed with 
this Amendment was because it was con- 
sidered inexpedient to restrict the use of 
rooms in the manner proposed. This 
raises the question so much discussed in 
the House as to whether the rooms 
should be used for the other purposes 
which are not now in the Bill, and it 
seems to me there are good reasons for 
our persevering in giving these powers 
to the Parish Council, and I hope your 
Lordships will think it is not desirable we 
should insist on the Amendment and 
restrict in the manner proposed in this 
House the use of these rooms. I move 
that this House do not insist on the 
Amendment. 
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Moved, “That this House do not in- 
sist on the said Amendment.”—( The 
Earl of Kimberley.) 

*TuHe ArcusisHor or CANTER- 
BURY desired to say a few words on 
this subject. It was clear that their 
Lordships did not intend when they 
refused these further provisions for 
meetings to drive parish meetings or 
Parish Councils into public-houses. Ithad 
been asserted in plain terms, and insinuated 
in many rather obscure terms, that that 
was the intention, or all but the intention, 
of their Lordships and particularly of his 
right rev. brethren. Very many, of their 
Lordships, and he supposed his right rev. 
brethren without exception, had taken as 
great a part in everything that could pro- 
mote temperance as had been taken by 
any people or party. He had, himself, 
the intensest sympathy with what he 
believed to be the view of the working 
classes that every arrangement ought to 
be made to enable them not to 
meet in public-houses. The Church 
herself had done everything to 
strengthen that view by efforts of 
the Church of England Temperance 
Society, and so on, and it was not likely 
that she would desire to take any step 
which would send her parishioners into 
the public-house. In this connection 
Clause 4 ought to be read with Clause 60, 
and he did not think that what was desired 
could be put more clearly than by com- 
bining the two clauses. Clause 60 
absolutely forbade the use of public- 
houses for the purposes of the parish 
meeting, Parish Council, district meet- 
ing, or Board of Guardians, except in 
eases where no other suitable room could 
be had in the parish, and, so far from 
there being any indifference in their 
Lordships, it was their Lordships who 
inserted the words that the parish meeting 
should not be held there, whereas as the 
clause came from the House of Commons 
it was allowed to hold the parish meeting 
in public-houses. Clause 4 provided that 
if no other suitable room was to be found, 
then those meetings should have the free 
use of the schoolroom. Their Lord- 
ships, however, had refused to extend 
this provision to meetings in regard to 
allotments or the candidatures of persons 
seeking election to the Parish or District 
Council. He did not think the school- 
rooms should be surrendered for com- 
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mittee meetings, or for the use of a 
single officer; smaller rooms would suffice ; 
but the other meetings in question must 
be large, and he was quite willing—and 
he spoke on behalf of many—to withdraw 
any opposition. In thousands of cases 
there would be no difficulty in using the 
schoolrooms ; aud in the larger parishes, 
where the schoolrooms might be most 
frequently occupied, there would be 
other suitable rooms ; while in the re- 
maining cases the difficulty would be 
obviated by a good understanding 
between the managers of schools and 
the parishioners. In all the parishes he 
should recommend the clergy, above all 
people, to have a good understanding 
with their parishioners, and he believed 
they might use this very difficulty to 
promote such good understanding. He 
should not, therefore, feel at liberty to 
oppose this clause any longer, but he in- 
tended to help forward as much as he 
could the view to which he had given 
expression. 

Lorp HERRIES said, that before 
the noble Lord proposed his Amendment 
to this clause, he should like to make a 
few remarks as to the use to which 
schoolrooms were going to be put by 
the clause. The principle that had been 
adopted in putting the schools to thisuse 
was, that inasmuch as the managers of 
these schools had received grants of 
public money, therefore, the schools had 
become, to a certain extent, public pro- 
perty. He wished to protest most 
strongly against that argument. He 
objected, in the first place, because he 
thought that principle was capable of 
a very serious further development. He 
had a school in his own parish which 
was supported by himself. He received 
a grant in consideration of the education 
which was given to the parishioners in 
the school, but this grant did not do 
more than pay about half the salary of 
the teacher, and he had to provide 
something like £50 a year to keep 
this school going. Now he was told 
that the school which he had kept up at 
so great a cost had become, to a certain 
extent, public property. He desired to 
protest against such a doctrine. If, as 
might be the case before very long, a 
plan was brought before the country for 
universal School Boards they would be 
told all their denominational schools were, 
to a certain extent, public property, and 
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they might be required to hand them 
over to the School Boards. That would 
be a very dangerous and quite possible 
oceurrence. The principle, indeed, was 
capable of still further extension. It 
might be said that Members of the Go- 
vernment, because they received large 
grants of public money, should put their 
houses at the disposal of the Parish 
Council. But the question which affected 
him more particularly was that which 
was connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church to which he belonged. On the 
understanding, or sort of compact, to 
which they came in 1870 they had spent 
hundreds of thousands upon building 
schools. These schools had hitherto 
been used for the purpose of education, 
but also for religious instruction. Some 
of their schools had folding doors which, 
after school hours, were opened, there being 
on the other side a sanctuary, the schools 
being turned into chapels, where services 
were held every day in the week in the 
morning and frequently at night. If 
this clause which had been insisted upon 
in the other House was carried in its 
present form any candidate for a Parish 
or District Council could claim a_ prior 
right to make use of that school, and 
keep out the people who had been in the 
habit hitherto of attending Divine services 
there. He considered that would be a 
great injury to the poorer Irish Catholics 
of this country, and he was surprised that 
so many Members of the other House 
who were Irish Catholics, and supporters 
of the Government, did not oppose the 
insertion of this clause. There were 
still greater objections. Who were to be 
the candidates for these Parish Councils ? 
It was quite possible that some people 
who might be inspired with very great 
antagonism for the Catholic Church 
might come forward as candidates, and 
insist upon the room being made over for 
their use. They might, perhaps, in the 
furtherance of their candidature, invite 
people from a distance—renegade priests, 
runaway nuns, and people of that sort, 
the stock-in-trade of the Protestant 
alliance—to come down and speak against 
the Catholic Church in the schools 
belonging to that Church, and perhaps 
in the very room, portion of which had 
been set apart as a sanctuary. He ob- 
jected, therefore, most strongly to the in- 
sertion of the particular sub-section that 
any candidate should be allowed to make 
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use of the schools, and he appealed to 
the Government to pass the clause without 
it. They did not object to the use of the 
schoolrooms for the purposes of the Parish 
Council or the parish meeting, but what 
they did object to was that the power 
which would be given to any candidate 
who might be antagonistic to the Catholic 
Church, on the plea of veing a candidate 
for the Parish Council, being able to 
make use of the schoolroom of Catholics 
for the purpose of attacking their Church. 


On question ? agreed to. 


Amendment, 

Clause 4, page 3, line 40, in Sub-section (c) 
restored by the Commons after (“ meetings”) 
insert (“convened by the chairman of the 
parish meeting or by the Parish Council or 
otherwise, as the Local Government Board may 
by rule prescribe "’). 


*THe Eart or SELBORNE said, 
that in objecting to Sub-sections (¢) and 
(d) of Clause 4, which their Lordships 
on his Motion struck out, and which 
related to meetings in connection with 
questions of allotments and candidature 
for the District or Parish Council, he 
certainly did not intend to drive persons 
to hold meetings in public-houses, It 
appeared to him that the meetings to 
discuss questions relating to allotments 
might well be left under the provisions 
of the Allotments Acts, or to the parish 
meetings and the Parish Councils, which 
were left the free use of the schoolrooms 
by the Amendment which he proposed. 
He was unable then and was unable 
now to, see why any other mode of 
holding meetings concerning allotments 
than that which could be covered by 
the powers of the Allotments Acts 
and the parish meeting and Parish 
Council was necessary; there would 
be no question of their being held in 
public-houses. With regard to the 
meetings for the candidature of any 
person, he was opposed to the school- 
room being used for that purpose, as 
he regarded such meetings as unneces- 
sary; and a personal canvass in such a 
case would be ‘no laborious thing. As 
to the committees and officers, they need 
not provide for a place of meeting for 
them at all, as they might meet in the 
house of some one or other of the mem- 
bers or hire a room anywhere ; and even 
if persons of that sort—who would be of 
the greatest respectability—did find it 
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convenient to hire a room in a public 
house he did not think any evil would 
arise from it. These were his reasons for 
thinking it was not desirable to load their 
schoolrooms by Acts of Parliament with 
these extraneous objects, nor did he now 
accede to the notion that because Parlia- 
ment, to promote the interests of educa- 
tion, had made grants upon a definite under- 
stauding and definite terms connected 
with education, that, therefore, it acquired 
the right to do what it pleased with the 
schoolrooms and to turn them into offices 
for secular business. He admitted that 
the power of the purse lay with those 
who made the grants, and also that, as 
far as was reasonable, it would be the 
wish of the managers of such schools, 
and of all who took an interest in them, 
to let the rooms be made useful for 
necessary public purposes ; but he did not 
think it was quite reasonable to load 
them with things unnecessary, and that 
in the indefinite manner done by this 
particular clause. He moved his Amend- 
ment on the former occasion because 
representations were made to him that 
there was great uneasiness felt upon the 
subject. Among others, a venerable 
clergyman in Cornwall of the highest 
character and judgment, brother of Lord 
Hobhouse, represented to him that the 
operation of the clause in the unguarded 
and unlimited form in which it stood 
might be highly oppressive, and from 
teachers he had received similar repre- 
He (Lord Selborne) had not 
least in view Church schools or volun- 
tary schools more than Board schools, 
for the general argument was exactly the 
same and equally applicable to all. It 
was stated as an argument in favour of 
the unlimited encroachment upon these 
schoolrooms that they were not wanted 
every hour for teaching purposes. No ; 
but surely when they were not being 
used for educational purposes the school- 
masters and mistresses who kept them 
were entitled to a little time for rest or 
study. He was bound to acknowledge, 
that the apprehensions which he felt upon 
these points were looked upon as ex- 
aggerated by some of his friends elsewhere, 
for whose judgment he had the highest re- 
gard, and who thought that the number 
of times for which the schoolrooms 
would be wanted for the purposes con- 
templated by the Bill would be very 
limited. In deference to what he under- 
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stood to be the wishes of many, to whose 
judgment he deferred, and also acting on 
a desire to reduce as far as possible the 
points of difference between their Lord- 
ships’ House and the other House, he 
had made up his mind to acquiesce in these 
sub-sections, with some reasonable safe- 
guard ; and knowing as he did the good 
sense and good feeling of the Lord Presi- 
dent, he could not help thinking that the 
noble Lord would regard it as a reasonable 
safeguard that these meetings should be 
convened either by the parish meeting or 
the Parish Council—to whom they had 
already given the use of the rooms—or 
if that would not meet every desirable 
case— 

“ Otherwise as the Local Government Board 
may by rule prescribe.” 
He begged to move the Amendment, and 
if it were adopted he should no longer 
press for the omission of those sub- 
sections, 

Amendment moved, 

To add the words (“otherwise as the Local 


Government Board may by rule prescribe ”).— 
(The Earl of Selborne.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: After 
the friendly way in which my noble 
Friend has spoken on this clause, I feel 
really sorry that I should have to 
make any objection to his Amend- 
ment. My noble Friend will, perhaps, 
appreciate it when I tell him what 
the objection is. As the Bill stands, 
these meetings can be convened by 
six parochial electors, and it seems to 
me it is not at all desirable to deprive the 
six parochial electors of the power of 
convening a meeting. It might happen 
that the chairman of the parish meeting 
or Parish Council might not be willing to 
summon a meeting, and it has been 
always held throughout the preparation 
of this Bill that there should be liberty 
left to a certain sufficient body of persons 
in the parish to insist on a meeting being 
called without being entirely dependent 
upon the action of the chairman of the 
Parish Council. For that reason, I hope 
my noble Friend will not regard this as 
an essential matter to press. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, it 
was for the very purpose of enabling any 
eases to be met, which were not suffi- 
ciently covered by the words— 

“The Parish Council orthe chairman of the 
parish meeting,” 


that he added the words— 
The Earl of Selborne 
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“ Otherwise as the Local Government Board 

may by rule prescribe.” 
There were several other matters as to 
which the Local Government Board were 
to make Rules, and surely there would be 
no difficulty in their making such a Rule 
as they thought necessary to meet this 
case. The safeguard would be valuable. 
It would place in the hands of a definite 
body the power of calling these meetings 
together, whereas, as the Bill stood, he 
could hardly see anything to prevent any 
single individual calling this meeting, or 
any candidate. The noble Earl was mis- 
taken in supposing that it was anywhere 
provided that meetings for candidates, or 
of committees or officers for financial 
business, could be called by six parochial 
electors: and, if they ought to be, the 
Local Government Board might so pro- 
vide. He thought the point was one on 
which he ought to insist. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY re- 
marked that, as regarded candidates, it 
was quite clear that the chairman of the 
Parish Council might be unwilling to 
call a meeting of candidates, conse- 
quently the noble Lord’s proposal would 
be unworkable. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE: The 
Local Government Board could say how 
it was to be done. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I, 
think the Bill already provides it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Bishor or LONDON moved the 
following Amendment :— 

Page 3, line 42, in Sub-section (c), restored 
by the Commons, after (“or”), insert (“at a 
reasonable charge ”). 

He had, he said, given notice of the 
Amendment not because he very much 
hoped he should persuade the House to 
adopt it, but because he thought it of 
great importance that it should be very 
clearly understood how very serious this 
matter was and was likely to be 
in the future. Voluntary schools were 
built, toa very large extent, by private 
subscriptions. They were trust property 
held by trustees for a particular purpose. 
They received grants of money from the 
Education: Department on the fulfilment 
of certain conditions; these conditions 
were very strictly insisted upon, and the 
grant was not paid unless the conditions 
were quite fulfilled, and now there 
was creeping in a claim that without any 
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further grant new conditions should be 
imposed upon these schools and that 
they should be called upon to surrender 
their use for purposes for which they 
were not originally intended and for 
uses which would certainly add to the 
amount of repairs which the buildings 
would require in the course of time. 
They were to receive no grants for the 
fulfilment of these new conditions, and 
it did seem to him there was really some- 
thing very like a breach of faith in the 
matter. It was very hard indeed upon 
those who. were maintaining these schools 
to be told, after having fulfilled the con- 
ditions under which the grants were 
made, that because they had received the 
grants the schools were public property, 
and the public might claim to use them 
for other purposes than those for which 
they were built. Of course, there was 
the strong argument that very often 
there was no other room suitable for such 
purposes as the Parish Council might 
require ; but now they were to go further, 
and not only were the schools to be used 
for the meetings of the Parish Council, but 
also for the parish meetings, for parochial 
inquiries, for discussions relating to allot- 


ments, and for the candidature of persons 
who were desirous of being elected on 


the District or Parish Council. Of 
course, it was possible that there might 
be a considerable number of candidates 
all wishing to use these rooms in their 
turn. Further, each candidate might 
want to have more than one meeting to 
put his claims before the parish ; and all 
these uses were to be allowed free of 
charge, thus contributing to the sooner 
wearing out of the school, and not only 
so, but in many cases the furniture would 
have to be very much disturbed and 
moved about. Again, the schools could 
also be claimed to be used by any parish 
. Officer for the purpose of administering 
public funds—for paying wages, for 
example. These were serious additional 
burdens to impose upon voluntary schools, 
which in many places were maintained 
by great exertions, involving considerable 
self-sacrifice. He hoped their Lordships 
would agree with him that it ought to be 
possible to make a reasonable charge for 
the use of the schools when they were 
used for purposes which had really no 
connection with the objects for which 
they had been erected. When they 
considered that the Department was to 
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judge in every case what was reasonable 
they might feel quite certain there would 
not be any desire to make this charge more 
than sufficient to meet the corresponding 
expenses. He was afraid if they allowed 
the clause to remain as it stood now they 
should have entered on a descending 
slope, and should go further and further 
until serious injury would be done to the 
supporters of voluntary schools every- 
where. He begged leave to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, . 

Page 3. line 42, in Sub-section (c), restored 
by the Commons, after (“or’’), insert (“at a 
reasonable charge”).—(T7he Lord Bishop of 
London.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: May 
I just point out on a point of Order that 
the right rev. Prelate can hardly move 
his Amendment now, because in line 34, 
which has been already passed, it is pro- 
vided that the rooms are to be used free 
of charge for the purposes mentioned in 
this section. It seems to me, therefore, 
that it is not open to the right rev. 
Prelate to move his Amendment, and I 
am bound to add I should not be able to 
accept it. 


Viscount CROSS did not quite 
understand what was meant by the words 
“free of charge.” He should also like 
to know by whom the expenses of light- 
ing, warming, and preparing the schools 
for parish purposes would be borne ? 
These meetings were generally held at 
night ; the school forms would have to be 
altogether re-arranged ; and who would 
have to put them back again, so that the 
room might be quite ready by 9 o’clock 
the next day ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
words are perfectly clear in Sub-section 
2— 

“Tf by reason of the use of the room for 
either of the said purposes any expense is 
incurred by the persons having control over the 
room, or any damage is done to the room, the 
expense shall be defrayed or the damage shall 
be made good out of the poor rate.” 

The matters are completely provided for. 
I may mention, although we have not yet 
arrived at the line, that it is my intention 
to move in line 21, after the word “ reim- 
burse” the words “ to the parish meeting 
or Parish Council,” so that the person 
who owns the school shall not be obliged 
himself to recover the money, but this 
shall be done by the parish meeting or 
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Council, who will then make it good to 
the person who owns the school. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
next is an Amendment in which I pro- 
pose to move to insert after the words 
restored by the Commons at line 21, the 
words “to the parish meeting or Parish 
Council.” That is for the purpose of 
making good the promise I made to this 
House that the owners of schools should 
not be obliged to go to a person who 
might not have any means, but that the 
Parish Council should be the parties to 
commence proceedings. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE regarded 
the noble Lord’s proposal as a satis- 
factory fulfilment of his promise. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the next Amendment was that at line 27 
with regard to notice. He proposed that 
this House should not insist upon its 
Amendment here, because in Sub-section 
(3) of page 6 it would be found there 
was sufficient provision for reasonable 
notice, which must be subject to the 
approval of the Education Department 
or the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. It seemed to the Govern- 
ment that that was a sufficient safeguard 
against any unreasonable notice being 
given, for which reason he begged to 
move that this House do not insist upon 
its Amendment. 

Moved, “ That this House do not insist 
on its Amendment.”—(The Earl of 
Kimberley.) 


On question ? agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE moved 
the following Amendment :— 


Line 27, in lieu of the words inserted by the 
Lords and disagreed to by the Commons, insert 
the following words: “(4) Provided that in 
every case of difference as to the reasonableness 
of any notice requiring reference to the Educa- 
tion Department, or a Secretary of State, or the 
Local Government Board, such notice shall not 
be deemed reasonable unless given in writing, 
signed by some person claiming to be entitled 
to give the same, seven clear days at least before 
the time at which the use of the room is re- 
quired, stating the purpose for which it is 
required.” 

He had, he said, deferred so far to what 
he understood to be the objection to the 
absolute requirement of seven days’ notice 
as to now propose that it should be only in 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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case of difference as to the reasonableness 
of any notice requiring reference to the 
Education Department, or the Secretary 
of State, or the Local Government Board, 
and in that case it should not be deemed 
reasonable unless it were seven days, 
What was the use of saying there should 
be a reference to these authorities as 
to the reasonableness of the notice unless 
they gave time to have that reference 
made and an answer returned ? and surely 
seven days was not too long a time for 
that purpose. He hoped the Amendment 
which he had put down on this subject 
might be accepted. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that under the Bill a meeting might 
have to be summoned at three days’ 
notice, so that the seven days’ notice re- 
quired by his noble Friend was not in 
accordance with that. A Circular would 
be issued by the Department setting 
forth what was a _ reasonable notice, 
which, it was hoped, would meet practi- 
eally all the cases that might arise. 

THe Eart or SELBORNE said, on 
that understanding he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Lords Amendment not insisted upon. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 
that their Lordships do not insist on 
their Amendment to Clause 6, trans- 
ferring certain powers of Vestry and 
other authorities to the Parish Council. 
The clause dealt with 
“the powers, duties, and liabilities of the 
Churchwardens of the parish, except so far as 
they relate to the affairs of the Church or to 
ecclesiastical charities,” &c.; 
and, on the Motion of Lord Selborne, 
the Lords had added, after the word 
“charities,” the words “or are consti- 
tuted by any special trust.” The 
Commons disagreed to the Amendment. 
The Government thought this Amend- 
mend objectionable, and one which would 
interfere with the provisions of the Bill, 
but they were prepared to insert an 
Amendment which they hoped would 
practically meet the views entertained 
by those who wished to insert such a 
clause as that moved by his noble 
Friend. The Amendment the Govern- 
ment had to propose was to leave out 
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“ ecclesiastical ” 
“ charities.” 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out the word (“ecclesiastical ’’) 
before the word (“charities ”").—(7he Harl of 
Kimberley.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Their Lordships also did not insist on 
their Amendment with regard to the 
consent of the parish meeting being re- 
quired in relation to the acquirement of 


buildings, and to which the Commons 
had dissented. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the next point was with regard to closed 
churchyards. There was an apprehen- 
sion that in the Bill as it was framed 
there would be an undue power of inter- 
ference on the part of the Parish 
Authorities with closed churebyards. 
There need be no such apprehension. 
The clause did not transfer any closed 
churehyards to the Parish Council, but 
simply enabled the Council to make 
bye-laws with respect to closed church- 
yards if they were already under the 
control of the Council. The existing 
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before the word 


law, therefore, really protected closed 
churchyards ; and except in the case 


where the consent of everyone con- 
cerned was obtained enabling the Parish 
Council to make these bye-laws, there 
would be no power of interference by the 
Parish Council. He hoped, under these 
circumstances, their Lordships would not 
insist on their Amendment. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE did not 
quite follow his noble Friend. The 
reason why the exception was intro- 
duced was this: The Parish Council 
would have power to make any open 
space, such as the section of the Act 
dealt with, into public walks, gardens, 
&c., and in towns closed churchyards 
had been utilised for this purpose. In 
urban districts there might be good 
reason for such a thing, but in rural dis- 
tricts there never could be. He regretted 
that the House of Commons should have 
seen any objection to the words, on which 
he should not, however, insist ; as it was 
ina very high degree improbable that 
the thing would be done. 


The Commons proposed Amendment 
to the Lords Amendment was accord- 
ingly agreed to. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
next point, I believe, is the one upon 
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which the Amendment of the noble Duke 
of Devonshire will arise, and I think it 
most convenient, as there may be a good 
deal of discussion upon this matter, that I 
should reserve what I have to say until 
I hear the Amendments which are to be 
proposed. I shall therefore propose that 
this House do not insist upon its Amend- 
ment. 


Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE rose 
to move the following Amendments :— 

In the Amendment on Clause 9, page 9, line 
15, in the words omitted by the Lords and 
restored by the Commons, line 16, leave out 
(Allotment Act, 1887,”) and insert (“ Allot- 
ments Acts, 1887 and 1890") and leave out 
(“district”) and insert (“ county ”), 

Line 20, leave out (“district”) and insert 
(“county ’’). 

Line 21, leave out from (‘‘ they ”) to the end of 
line 31 and insert (“ may make an Orderenabling 
the Parish Council or District Council (as the 
case may be) to purchase and take the land or 
any part of the land defined in the representa- 
tion or (in a ease to which the Allotments Acts, 
1887 and 1890, apply) in the Petition. 

(4.) The County Council shall cause a copy of 
any Order so made to be served in the prescribed 
manner, together with a statement that the 
Order will become final and have the effect of 
an Act of Parliament unless within the pre- 
scribed period a Memorial shall be presented to 
the Local Government Board praying that the 
Order shall not become law without further 
inquiry.” 

The noble Duke said: Although the 
Amendment immediately before the 
House is only the first of those 
of which I have given notice, it may 
be most convenient that I should 
take this opportunity of stating as shortly 
as I can the reasons for the proposal 
which I have ventured to make, and the 
nature of that proposal. I must repeat 
at the outset what I think I said on 
more than one occasion on the discussions 
in Committee and on Report, that I still 
greatly regret the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government have thought it 
necessary to take upon this subject. They 
have attempted within the four corners 
of this Bill to introduce very important 
Amendments on the Allotments Acts, 
so far as those Acts are concerned, 
with the compulsory purchase or 
hiring of land. The law as it at pre- 
sent stands is not by any means a 
simple enactment, and it is one which 
under the provisions of this Bill will 
become still more complicated. The 
Parish Council which wishes to act 
under these powers will have, in the 
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first place, to refer to this Act, when it| Members of the Government in this 
becomes an Act, and they will have to! House that the delay and the expense 
refer to an Act which in part adopts and| incurred in obtaining a Provisional 
in part amends the existing Allotments | Order would, in their opinion, be fatal to 
Act. When they get to the Allotments the efficient working of the present 
Act they will find themselves referred | Allotment Acts, and make the provisions 
again to the Lands Clauses Consolidation | of the Acts entirely valueless and of no 
Act, to the Public Health Act, and I do | effect. Upon these representations of 
not know whether they will not also be| Her Majesty’s Government, we en- 
referred to several other Acts. And all | deavoured on the Report stage, assisted 
the time they are referring to this series | by my noble Friend Lord Morley, than 
of Acts of Parliament they will have to; whom I believe there can be no more 
consider and bear in mind how and in! competent authority on such matters, to 
what degree any of those Acts are | substitute a procedure which, in Lord 


affected by the provisions of the present | Morley’s opinion and the opinion of 
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Bill. I cannot help thinking that the 
Parish Councils which will have to 
undertake this task will in a great many 
cases find themselves puzzled how to set 
about their work. I still think it would 
have been much better if the Govern- 
ment had elected to leave the allotment 
law alone for the present, and be con- 
tent to give to the Parish Councils power 
to initiate proceeding under the existing 
law, and then in another Session, with 
due deliberation and after experience of 
the defects which might exist in the Allot- 


ments Act, to have introduced a Bill to | 


simplify and, if necessary, amend the law. 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
thought fit to take that course. They, I 
presume, thought it necessary to make 


an attempt to redeem some of the pledges ' 
which either they or their supporters | 


have given upon this subject, and to be 
able to say that they have done some- 
thing to facilitate the acquirement, by 


compulsory powers, of allotments by the | 


agricultural labourers. The result of the 
course taken is that we have had in 
Committee of this House, on the Report 


stage, and we have again, the attempt to | 
deal with the new allotment law, which, | 


as I have said, is a somewhat complicated 
matter, especially when mixed up with 
the other provisions of this Bill. My 


Lords, having this task imposed upon us, | 


I do not think it can be said that this 
House has met it in any unreasonable 
spirit. The Amendments which were 
carried in this House, in Committee on 
the Bill, would have had the effect of 
practically leaving the Allotments Act 
substantially alone, and the Parish Council 
would have had the power to proceed 
under the existing law, which I believe 
would have been the best course to have 
pursued. We were, however, assured by 
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others, would have been at least as cheap 
and as expeditious a procedure as any 
local inquiry, however conducted, might 
| be. That is the proposal which was 
| sent back by the other House without 
)any attempt to disprove the position 
| which, on the opinion of Lord Morley’s 
| authority and other competent authorities, 
| we had taken up, without any examina- 
tion of our proposal, and without any 
| discussion of Lord Morley’s Amendment. 
We were met by a flat declaration made 
in a tone of absolute dictation, that in 
no shape or form should there be any 


reference to a Parliamentary Committee, 
either of both Houses or of a Joint Com- 


mittee. The position appears to be this 
| —that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, an amendment of the 
allotment law is an essential element of 
the Parish Councils Bill, and that the 
elimination of a Parliamentary inquiry 
|in any shape is an essential feature in 
an amendment of the Allotments Act. 
In these circumstances, the question 
_which we have to consider is whether we 
attach so much importance to a power of 
ultimate appeal to Parliament through 
the medium of Provisional Order—a 
_ power which, as we all know, is very little 
used—as to give the Government the 
satisfaction of refusing our Amendments 
on the allotments clauses, and on that 
| ground abandoning the Bill? It is possible 
that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the abandonment of the Bill 
upon such a ground as that might prove 
to be a greater advantage in some direc- 
tions to themselves than any advantage 
which they could reap from its passing. 
But, my Lords, in considering this ques- 
tion for myself, I have never felt, and I 
do not think that I have ever said in this 
House, that I attach so much importance 
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to a Parliamentary inquiry as is attached On the application of the Parish Council 
by some. What I have endeavoured to the District Council was to proceed for 
contend for in this House, and whatI still an Order. The District Council was 
feel, is that before land should be | empowered to make inquiry before pro- 
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compulsorily acquired either for allot- | ceeding with the Order, but neither the 
ments or any other purpose there should | form nor the character of the inquiry was 
be a public inquiry with due notice to all | prescribed. The Bill proposed to sub- 


the parties concerned before a competent 
tribunal, and I attach more importance to 
the provisions which ensure the publicity 
of the inquiry, with due notice to all 
parties concerned, than I do to the com- 
petence or absolute infallibility of the 
tribunal which may be selected. The 


| 


proceedings being publicly reported, 
appears to me to be a more important 
consideration in the discussion of this 


matter than any question affecting the | 


nature of the tribunal which will give 
the ultimate decision. Although our 


proposals were not met in a very friendly | 


spirit in the House of Commons, there 
was, I think, in the discussions which 
took place something in the nature of an 
indication of a willingness on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to accept, at 
all events, the County Council as the 
authority to make the Order instead of 
the District Council as originally pro- 
posed in the Bill; and there was some- 
thing in the nature of an invitation to 
the House of Lords to frame a proposal 


upon this basis which the Government, I | 


understand, would be prepared to con- 


sider provided it contained no provisions | 


for the reference of the Order to a 
Parliamentary Committee. In response 
to this not very gracious invitation on 
the part of the Government in the House 
of Commons I have ventured to place 
this Amendment on the Paper, and 
I observe that other nobie Lords 
on the other side of the House have made | 
proposals very similar to mine. I am | 
not prepared to vouch for every technical | 
detail which is necessarily contained in | 
my proposal. I do not pretend to be | 
versed in those technical details, and all | 
Ihave been able to do is to obtain the | 
best advice which I could in the very | 
limited time at our disposal. I will | 
attempt, in a very few words, to explain 
the object, and what I think will be the 
effect, of the proposal. The procedure 
provided for in the Bill as it came up to 
this House was an absolutely new one. 


) 


fact that due notice has been given to all | 
the parties concerned, the power afforded | 
to them of stating their case and of the | 


| Government Board to make an 
under the Bill without holding any local 


stitute the Local Government Board for 
functions which are now performed by 
the County Council and by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee under the existing 
Act. The Local Government Board 
would have been able to make such 
inquiry as it thought necessary; but, 
again, neither the form nor the character 
of that inquiry was prescribed. It can- 
not, I think, be maintained that the pro- 
cedure gave adequate security either for 
the protection of private rights or due 
consideration of public interests. Under 
the existing law it was unnecessary to 
| prescribe the form or character of the 
inquiry which should be made over to the 
County Council, because behind the 
County Council stood the possibility of 
| an appeal to a Parliamentary Committee 
|acting upon settled principles and under 
settled rules which would have afforded 
to every party interested ample oppor- 
tunity of making himself heard. The Bill 
proposed to sweep away the Parliamentary 
procedure, and it put nothing whatever 
in its place. It substituted the Local 
Government Board both for the County 
Council and for the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and it imposed upon the Local 
/Government Board no Rules of pro- 
cedure whatever as to notice or other- 
| wise to the parties concerned. Indeed, 
we were informed by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, when we 
were last discussing the subject, it would 


have been competent for the Local 
Order 


inquiry. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuE.v): The only case I suggested 
was where that was the desire of both 
parties. 

Tue Douxe or DEVONSHIRE: It 
was understood that the noble and learned 
Lord said that in some cases the Local 
Government Board would not consider 
it necessary to make local inquiry. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
said it would not be considered necessary 
where the matter had been so discussed, 
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that neither party desired it. I never 
suggested they were not to hold an 
inquiry if the parties desired it. The 
illustration I used was where there was a 
controversy between the parties, but 
where, notwithstanding, both parties 
would be perfectly agreed that a local 
inquiry would be unnecessary. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE: At 
all events, it will be admitted that the 
nature of the inquiry by the Local Go- 
vernment Board was not in any way 
prescribed for by the Bill, but. it was 
entirely at the discretion of the Local 
Government Board what should be the 
nature of the inquiry. What we propose 
is this: that the Parish Council which 
wishes to move in the matter of the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land for allotments 
should go to the County Council, which 
is generally admitted, I believe, on both 
sides of the House to be not only a more 
competent authority than the District 
Council, but an authority in which all 
the parties have more confidence. We 
propose that the County Council should 
not only proceed for the Order, as laid 
down iv the Bill, but that they should 
make the Order; that the Order, if un- 
opposed, should become final. If it was 
opposed we propose to give power of 
appeal not to Parliament, which we have 
been told is inadmissible, but to the 
Local Government Board ; and that the 
decision of the Local Government Board 
shall be final after a local inquiry. 
But, at the same time, we provide that 
that local inquiry should be a real one 
with due notice to all parties concerned; 
that it should be a public inquiry, and 
should be made as cheap an inquiry as 
the Local Government Board can under- 
take to make it. We provide also that 
Rules for the conduct of inquiries shall 
be framed by the Local Government 
Board and laid on the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament, and thus made 
subject to approval. These precautions 
for making inquiry real are, at the same 
time, just precautions. It may be ob- 
jected that this procedure is new, but 
so also is that proposed by the Bill. If the 
existing procedure is not to be adhered 
to, it is absolutely necessary that some 
form of procedure should be devised. 
There is some analogy between the pro- 
cedure which I venture to propose and 
that which has been conferred upon 
various Departments of the Government 


The Lord Chancellor 
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under Provisional Orders. In the last 
edition of Sir Erskine May’s Parlia- 
mentary Practice there is a chapter 
which deals more fully with the law re- 
lating to Provisional Orders than in any 


previous edition. Perhaps the House 


will allow me to read an extract from 
that chapter— 


“Those interests, however, which are pro- 

tected by the Standing Orders, in the case of a 
Private Bill, do not suffer ; for in this respect 
the Government Department takes the place of 
Parliament, and imposes on the promoters of a 
Provisional Order the observance of Rules and 
Regulations similar in nature and effect to the 
Standing Orders relating to notice by advertise- 
ment of the objects of the Order, notice to 
owners and occupiers, deposit of documents, 
consents, and other matters which are laid down 
by the provisions of the enabling Acts or made 
by the Department. An important feature in 
the procedure, and peculiar to the Provisional 
Order, is the provision in these enabling Acts 
for a previous inquiry into the merits of the case 
submitted to the Government Department for 
approval. This inquiry is obligatory on some of 
the Departments, if it be deemed advisable to 
proceed with the case; while with others the 
inquiry is only held if it be thought expedient. 
The inquiry is usually public, and held in the 
locality affected by the proposed Order, after 
due notice, by an officer of the Department, or 
other properly qualified person, who makes a 
Report on the case to the Department.” 
One of the Acts which enables the De- 
partment to make a Provisional Order is 
the Public Health Act, 1875. Under 
that Act an Urban Sanitary Authority 
may take land compulsorily for sewage 
purposes, &c., on obtaining a Provisional 
Order from the Local Government Board. 
Section 297 of that Act enacts that— 

“ Before making any such Provisional Order 
the Local Government Board shall consider any 
objections which may be made thereto by any 
persons affected thereby, and, in cases where 
the subject-matter is one to which a local 
inquiry is applicable, shall cause to be made a 
local inquiry, of which public notice shall be 
given in matter aforesaid, and at which all 
persons interested shall be permitted to attend 
and make objections.” 

That procedure appears to be of an 
analogous character to the ove we have 
now under consideration. I think these 
extracts show that, even with a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in reserve, it has been 
thought necessary by Parliament to lay 
down more or less stringent provisions as 
to the nature and character of the 
preliminary inquiry for the protection of 
private rights and public interests. That 
is » matter which is comparatively unim- 
portant so long as the ultimate resort to 
a Parliamentary tribunal is preserved, but 
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it becomes indispensable now we are told | reserve his remarks until all the Amend- 
that that safeguard is to be removed. ments have been moved ? 

Another reason why my proposal should) THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : I did 
commend itself to the Government is this: not say positively I would wait for any 
It appears to me that the substitution of | particular time. 

the County Council for the Local Govern-| Tue Eartor WINCHILSEA: I am 
ment Board, with only an appeal to the | very sorry to interfere with the very 
Local Government Board in case of natural desire of the noble Earl opposite, 
opposition, will save that Department | and I shall make my remarks extremely 
an enormous amount of unnecessary | short after the exhaustive statements of 
work. By the proposal in the Bill it | the noble Duke. But as my Amendment 
would have been necessary for the Local | covers very much the same ground as 
Government Board in all cases, whether | the noble Duke's, it is necessary that I 
the Order was opposed or not, to satisfy | should say a few words upon the whole 
itself by some sort of investigation that | case, and how the matter stands his- 
the proposal was a proper one to be | torically. When the Bill originally came 
sanctioned. The Local Government | to us there was the Parish Council, the 
Board will now be relieved entirely of that | District Council, and the Local Govern- 
responsibility, which will rest with the | ment Board. An Amendment proposed 
County Council. In ordinary cases the | by myself was accepted in part by your 
Local Government Board would have | Lordships, but not as to the remaining 
nothing to do, except to see that some | part. I proposed to your Lordships to sub- 
certain necessary formalities were com- | stitute “County Council” for “ District 
plied with, and it would only be in the | Council,” but I was unable to persuade 
comparatively rare cases of Opposed | your Lordships to keep to the Local Go- 
Orders that the Local Government Board | vernment Board, noble Lords thinking it 


would be called upon to act. My Lords, 
I have only to add that which I think 
necessarily follows from what I have 


said—that although the proposal upon 
this clause applies only to cases of com- 
pulsory purchase, I propose also to 
apply exactly the same procedure to 


| was necessary to have an appeal to Par- 
| liament. On the Report stage I ventured 
'to urge the proposal very strongly in 
| view of the probability that the Govern- 
| ment would accept the County Councils 
| and that noble Lords on this side would 
| accept the Local Government Board. It 


the ease of compulsory hiring of land. | appeared to me to be a compromise which 
It is almost impossible to understand | would have settled the case very fairly. 
why by the original proposal in the Bill| The three Amendments now on the 


the County Council should have been 
ousted from any control over the Parish 
Council in the matter of the compulsory 
hiring of land, and placed solely in those 
of the Local Government Board. It 
seems to me that the compulsory pur- 
chase of land is a less serious under- 
taking than the making use of compul- 
sory powers for the hiring of land. In 
explaining the object with which I made 
this proposal I have not entered into any 


| Paper cover very much the same ground. 
|They provide for the County Council 
}and an appeal to the Local Government 
Board. So far as the details of these 
Amendments go, I do not profess in the 
short time at my disposal entirely to have 
| mastered the details of the voble Duke's 
| Amendment: nor probably has he 
mastered those which are proposed from 
this side of the House. « The drafting 
of the noble Duke’s Amendment makes 


details. Iam not at all anxious that this | it a pleasure to read it when compared 
proposal should be adopted in preference | with the drafting of this Bill. The 
to any other which may better meet the! Amendment which, I think, ought to 
views of your Lordships ; but 1 thought | commend itself to your Lordships in this 
it right to submit an Amendment which | matter is the one which the Government 
would raise the issue at the earliest! are most likely to accept. From one 
part of the Bill dealing with this | point of view I think it probable that 
subject. that may be my own, becanse when the 

: — noble Earl the Chairman of Committees 
Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA : As | moved his Amendment, which was Ac- 
I understand the noble Earl opposite cepted by the House and consequently 
(the Earl of Kimberley), he intends to cut out my Amendment, there were some 

| 
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remarks made by the noble Earl the 
Leader of the House which led me to 
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suppose that he might have reasonably | 


considered my Amendment if it had 
not been otherwise disposed of. The 
Commons Reasons for differing from 
this proposal appear to me to rest 
upon a mistaken foundation. 
told they 
trict Councils are the authorities to w hich 
applications are made under the existing 
law with regard to allotments. But 
when the Allotments Act of 1887 was 
passed there was no such thing as the 
County Council in existence. Therefore, 
it was absolutely necessary to look round 
for some Local Authority to which these 
powers had to be given. Therefore, the 
Local Sanitary Authority was chosen 
not because it was better than the 
County Council, but because the County 
Council was not then in existence. 
There is another reason why I think the 
County Council is better than the Sani- 
tary Authority ; the District Council 
will practically be synonymous with the 
Poor Law Authority. At an early date 


Parliament must dissever allotments from 
everything counected with the Poor Law. 


Then the County Council have one or | 


two important qualifications which the 
District Council do not possess. _If the 
District Council is to remain as the court 
of first instance it is very improbable 


that any landowner who is forced to take | 
his case before that limited court will be | 


satisfied with its decision. Therefore, 
you will always have appeals from that 


body to the Local Government Board. If , 
the case is, however, put fairly before the | 


County Counzil, in nine cases out of ten 
the landowners will be satisfied. Your 
Lordships will, I trust, insist upon which- 
ever of these Amendments should prove 
most acceptable to you. There is one 
point I do not like in Lord Onslow’s 
Amendment, and that is the alternative 
appeal he proposes to give to the Local 
Government Board or the Board of 
Agriculture. There are obvions difficul- 
ties and drawbacks to that, because the 
person who selects the one court instead 
of the other would constantly feel that if 
he had taken the other tribunal possibly 
a different verdict would have been 
arrived at. I hope Parliament will decide 
what tribunal is to settle these appeals. 
This matter is of the greatest possible 
public importance. The Government 


The Earl of Winchilsea 
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| have shown a disposition to meet us in 
this matter such as they have not shown 
on any other clause, and I trust we may 
really obtain a workable method in this 
matter. 

*Tue Eart or ONSLOW : The noble 
Earl who spoke last has referred to an 
Amendment I have on the Paper, The 
objects I seek to obtain, as he has said, 
are very nearly those of the noble Duke 
opposite. I, for one, entirely agree that 
the drafting of the Amendment proposed 
by the noble Duke is a pleasure to read, 
jaud I shall not ask your Lordships to 
| prefer my Amendment to that of the 
| Duke of Devonshire. I am glad to find 
‘ that there are some Amendments to this 
| Bill which he himself thinks should be 
| introduced, Although we have not been 
| fortunate always to secure the support 
‘of the noble Duke we, at all events, 
| shall be prepared to support the noble 
| Duke on the Amendment he has just 

proposed. But there are two points to 

which I should like to eall attention, 
| The object of the Amendment, I imagine, 
| is to limit the expense to the narrowest 

possible limits, but, contrary to the pro- 
| posal made by the Earl of Morley, the 
uoble Duke proposes that in certain cases 
| the Inspector of the Local Government 
| Board shall be permitted to hear counsel, 

The real expense in all these inquiries is, 
| I think, the employment of counsel at 
very high fees, and I hope the noble Duke 
will be able to see his way to eliminate 
that portion of his Amendment. If he 
were to confine himself to giving power 
to the Local Government Board to hear 
expert witnesses without power to have 
counsel, the object of cheapening the 
procedure would be better obtained. 
It would be better, in my opinion, 
|that the appeal should be either to 
| the Local Government Board or to the 
| Board of Agriculture. The farmers and 
|agriculturists of this country have more 

confidence in the Board of Agriculture 

as a judge in agricultural matters and as 
| to the value of land than they have in 
‘any other Public Body. The Board of 
| Agriculture and the gentleman who pre- 
sides over it have earned the gratitude of 
the agricultural community by the way 
they have attempted to stamp out cattle 
disease in this country. I think the 
| farmers would rather trust their affairs to 
| that Board than to the Local Government 


| Board. At the same time, I do not pro- 
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pose to press this alteration on the House. 
Whether the Government accept the 
Amendment of the noble Duke or not, I 
am extremely pleased that it is proposed 
from the other side of the House, and I | 
hope your Lordships will send this 
Amendment down to the other House by 
a very large majority. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
extremely glad to see that section of the | 
noble Duke’s Amendment in which he | 
proposes to enact that the Orders should | 
be subject to confirmation by the Local | 
Government Board, but should not re- |} 
quire confirmation by Parliament. The | 
Government view that proposal with | 
great satisfaction, because the prin- | 
ciple for which we have all along | 
contended is that these cases should not | 
be referred to Parliament on vecount of | 
the expense which would thereby be | 
entailed. So far, then, I view the 
Amendment with the greatest approval. 
With regard to the other provisions in it, 
I will direct my observations to that 
which is the most important part of 
the Amendmeut — namely, purchase, | 
because hiring arises on the uext 
clause. I do not know that it. 
would be out of place if I briefly 
explained the precise position of the matter 
now, and as regards our Bill. At the 
present time the position with regard to 
allotments is this : A certain number of the 
inhabitants of a parish may apply to the 
Rural Sanitary Authority, for which | 
hereafter the District Council will be 
substituted, for allotments. Ifthe Rural 
Sanitary Authority, being unable to 
obtain the allotments by agreement, think 
that a Provisional Order should be made 
and compulsion exercised they may con- 
sent to the compulsory proceeding. But 
after their consent is obtained it is neces- 
sary under the present law that the 
matter should go before the County 
Council, and the County Council can 
make a Provisional Order which 





Parliament. That is the present law. 
But our Bill, before it was amended, pro- 
posed that the Parish Council should 
apply in the first place to the District 
Council, and if that body thought the 
matter should be proceeded with, and if 
there was an appeal, then the matter 
would come to the Local Government 
Board. But, supposing the District 
Council would not proceed in the matter, 


the | 
Local Goverumenut Board brings before | 
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then it would go to the County Council, 
and the County Council would have the 
same powers which it now has under the 
Allotments Act. With the natural affec- 
tion which parents ought to feel for their 
children the Government think their own 
proposal the better one, and would facili- 
tate the acquiring of allotments, That 
has been the opinion of the Government, 
and I certainly see no reason to change 
it. At the same time, I am quite free to 
admit that the County Council might 
work the Bill witli reasonable effect. The 
position of the Government is that they 
prefer the Bill as_ it stood, and we must 
preserve that opinion, At the same time, 
we quite recognise that there exists in 
the Amendment the elements of another 
arrangement which might be workable, 
and therefore I will not take the course 
of dividing the House. , I would, how- 
ever, reserve to the Government full dis- 


eretion in dealing with the Amendment 
| when it goes down to another place. 


Tue Marevess or SALISBURY : 
I am very much in the position of the 
noble Earl, and I still retain my opinion 
in favour of the appeal to Parliameut as 
that to which all subjects of the Queen 
have a right. Still, the fact that this 
plan of referring it to the County 
Council and afterwards to the Local 
Government Board does undoubtedly 
unite a considerable body of opinion, 


-and as there seems a possibility of that 


body of opinion, including the suffrages 
of Her Majesty’s Government, I do not 
think it desirable to press your Lordships 
to insist further upon your former Amend- 
ment. I think the Government simply 
look at the desire to increase the number 
of allotments and do not sufficiently con- 
sider the injustice which an inequitable 
creation of allotments will do to the 
owners of land and to the farmers. I do 
not, however, like pronouncing a funeral 
oration over the dead, but, recognising 
that the Government have made a step in 
the direction of the Opposition, it is only 


| fitting that we should make a step in 


their direction. Therefore, I shall not 
contest further the question of a reference 
to Parliament. I confess, however, that 
I do not feel quite easy about the power 
to employ experts, if that means experts 
fetched down from London. If by the 
term “expert” you mean a local farmer, 
then the exclusion of expert evidence will 
be very injurious. I therefore hope that 
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the word “experts” will be allowed to 
drop out of the clause. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: So dol. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErRscHELL) : Looking at the nature of 
the subject-matter of these questions, I 
do not think they are cases in which 
there would be any necessity for the 
employment of counsel. I am, therefore, 
at one with the noble Marquess. As 


regards experts, I quite agree that ques-_ 


tions may arise as to what is an expert. 
But in point of law anyone who did not 
come to speak of facts on his knowledge 
would be an expert. Therefore, I think 


the exclusion of the words might go. But 
with regard to the remarks of Lord 
Onslow, that the fees of counsel are the 
greatest expense in these matters, I do 
I think the fees of experts 
paid 


not agree. 
generally 
counsel, 

*Tue Eart. or MORLEY: I hope I 
may not be accused of undue parental 
partiality when I say I prefer the 
Amendment sent down to the other 
House to the Amendment of the noble 
Duke. I regret that that proposal was 
not discussed more in the other House, 
and that it has been assumed because 
the Parliamentary procedure was ex- 
pensive and dilatory in time past that it 
must always be so. The object of my 
Amendment was to render that procedure 
quicker and cheaper. When it is said 
that Parliamentary procedure is costly, 
and that Local Government Board 
inquiries are cheap, I think the facts are 
somewhat distorted. I believe there are 
many Local Government Board inquiries 
which at the present moment are far more 


exceed the fees to 


expensive than Parliamentary inquiries. | 
Yesterday 1 attended at Plymouth a | 


Local Government Board inquiry, in which 
I was personally interested. No doubt 


this inquiry affected a question of con- | 


siderable importance and complexity, 
but there were present almost all the 
leaders of the Parliamentary Bar and 
half-a-dozen skilled witnesses, whose 
fees I should be sorry to estimate. I 
mention this to show that statements as 
to the economy of the Local Government 
Board inquiries are not justified by the 
facts. I do not base my objections to 
an appeal to the Local Government Board 
in these cases on any doubtsas to the ability 
or integrity of the President of that Board 
. or of his officers the Inspectors, but rather 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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on the character of the inquiry itself. I 
will not go into any details, but I would 
only remind the House of one point— 
namely, that the Head of the Local 
Government Board is not in the least bound 
by the Report of his Inspector. The 
Report is a confidential and not a public 
document. But the consideration of the 
present Amendment passes from detail 
into a question of political expediency. 
It is quite clear that insistence upon 
your Lordships’ Amendment sent down 
to the Commons might, judging from the 
fate of other Bills, imperil this Bill, and if 
the Bill were lost on this particular Amend- 
ment, I think the House might be sub- 
ject to very grave misrepresentations 
outside. It might be represented, how- 
ever unfairly, that a House of land- 
lords had robbed the poor man of his 
allotments. However unfair such a 
statement might be, it would be believed. 
We have already had statements of the 
kind, I am sorry to say, and statements 
which were inaccurate made by a Cabinet 
Minister. If Cabinet Ministers think it 
consistent with their characters to make 
statements which were admittedly inac- 
curate, it is difficult to say what will be 
the conduct of their agents in the 
country. If these things are done in the 
green tree, what might be done in the 
dry ? It is to be deplored that we have 
to diseuss this question under these cir- 
eumstances. The conditions exist, and 
I should be sorry to express an 
opinion that this Amendment should 
be adhered to if there is a chance of 
risking the passage of this Bill through 
Parliament. Though I prefer the Par- 
liamentary procedure as fairer, juster, 
and more in accordance with our present 
law, still, under the conditions, I am pre- 
pared to support the present Amend- 
ment. 

*Tue Duke or RUTLAND: These 
are not days in which any unnecessary 
experiment should be tried upon the for- 
tunes of the tenant-farmers. Surround 
this clause as we may with safeguards, 
I think it is impossible to deny that the 
fortunes of the tenant-farmers will be 
considerably affected by its provisions. 
Therefore, I view with great satisfaction 
the proposal of my noble Friend Lord 
Onslow, that an appeal should be made 
in this matter to the Board of Agricul- 
ture rather than to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. I know it is a proposal 
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which cannot be pressed at this time, but 
I venture to suggest to the noble Lord 
opposite that if he sees no objection, the 
tenant-farmers of England would far 
rather trust themselves in this matter to 
the Board of Agriculture than to the 
Local Government Board. I think, 
therefore, the proposal of Lord Onslow 
should be supported. 

On question, that this House do not 
insist upon its Amendment ? 

Resolved in the negative. 

Resolved to insist on leaving out Sub- 
section (3). 

The following 
agreed to :— 

In the Amendment on Clause 9, page 9, line 
15, in the words omitted by the Lords and re- 
stored by the Commons, line 16, leave out 
(“Allotment Act, 1887,") and insert (“ Allot- 
ments Acts, 1887 and 1890") and leave out 
(“ district ’’) and insert (“‘ county”). 

Line 20, leave out (“district”) and insert 
(“county ”).—( The Duke of Devonshire.) 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE next 


Amendments were 


formally moved the following Amend- | 


ment :— 


Line 21, leave out from (“they”) to the end 
of line 31 and insert (“may make an Order 
enabling the Parish Council or District Council 
(as the case may be) to purchase and take the 
land or any part of the land defined in the re- 
presentation or (in a case to which the Allot- 
ments Acts, 1887 and 1890, apply) in the 
Petition. 

“(4.) The County Council shall cause a copy 
of any Order so made to be served in the pre- 
scribed manner, together with a statement that 
the Order will become final and the effect of 
an Act of Parliament unless within the pre- 
scribed period a Memorial shall be presented to 
the Local Government Board praying that the 
Order shall not become law without further 
inquiry. 

“(5.) The Order sealed by the County Council 
shall be deposited with the Local Government 
Board, who shall inquire whether the regulations 
hereinafter mentioned have been in all respects 
complied with ; and if the Board shall be satis- 
fied that this has been done, thén— 

“(a@.) If no Memorial has been presented, or 
if every such Memorial has been with- 
drawn, the Board shall, without further 
inquiry, confirm the Order ; 

“(b.) If a Memorial has been presented, the 
Local Government Board shall proceed 
to hold a public inquiry in the locality, 
and shall after such inquiry either con- 
firm with or without amendment or dis- 
allow the Order ; 

“(¢.) Upon any such confirmation the Order 
shall become final and have the effect of 
an Act of Parliament. 

“(6.) In_any Order made by a County 

Council under this section for the purpose of 
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the purchase of land otherwise than by agree- 
ment, the Lands Clauses Acts shall be incor- 
porated, but any question of disputed compen- 
sation shall be dealt with in the manner provided 
by Section 3 of the Allotments Act, 1887, and 
provisoes (a), (b), and (¢) of Sub-section (4) of 
that section are incorporated with this section 
and shall apply accordingly : Provided that in 
determining the amount of disputed compensa- 
tion the arbitrator shall not make any additional 
allowance in respect of the purchase being 
compulsory. 





“(7.) At any inquiry or arbitration held 
| under this or the following section the person or 
| persons holding the inquiry or arbitration shall 
Seer any authorities or parties interested by 
themselves, their agents and witnesses, but shall 
| not hear counsel or expert witnesses except 80 
| far as may be authorised or directed by the 
| Local Government Board. 

“(8.) Sub-section (2) of Section 2, Sub- 
| sections (5), (6), (7), and (8) of Section 3 of 
| the Allotments Act, 1887, and Section 11 of 

that Act, and Section 3 of the Allotments Act, 

| 1890, are incorporated with this section, and 
shall, with the prescribed adaptations, apply 
accordingly. 

“(9.) In this and the following section, the 
| expression ‘ prescribed’ means prescribed by 
| Regulations of the Local Government Board, 
{and such Regulations shall include forms of 
notices to be given by Parish and County Coun- 
cils to the owners, lessees, and occupiers of any 
| land proposed to be taken, and other notices, 

Orders, and documents for the purposes of pro- 
| ceedings under this section. 
| “(10.) Sub-section 3 and 4 of Section 52 of 
| the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, 
| shall be applicable to such Regulations as if 
| the same were regulations made under the 
| powers of that section.” 


| Tae Marevrss or SALISBURY : 
'I now move to leave out the words “or 
| expert witnesses,” so as to leave the 
prohibition in Sub-section (7) simply as 
| affecting counsel. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out the words (“or expert wit- 
nesses." )—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he sympathised with the object in not 
having an entire prohibition of experts. 


| THe Marguess or SALISBURY: 

The noble Earl knows the rural districts 
very well, and if any prohibition was in- 
serted experts would be dropped alto- 
gether. My idea of the experts who 
ought to be produced are the men who 
know the locality and the cireumstances— 
farmers and men who would be arbitrators 
in their own neighbourhoods. 


THe Dvuxe or DEVONSHIRE: 
The proposal in my Amendment is 
only— 
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“Shall not hear counsel or expert witnesses 

except so far as may be authorised or directed 
by the Local Government Board.” 
I suppose it should be left to the Local 
Government Board to draw up Rules 
under which these inquiries shall be con- 
ducted. Then there is the mysterious 
Sub-section (10) at the top of page 4, 
which says— 

“Sub-sections 3 and 4 of Section 52 of the 
Public Health Acts Amendments Act,’ 1890, 
shall,be applicable to such Regulations as if the 
same were Regulations made under the powers 
of that section.” 

That sub-section, I am informed, means 
that the proposed Regulations shall be 
laid upon the Table of both Houses. | 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I still urge that expert witnesses, until | 
you define for yourselves what they are | 
to be, should not be prohibited in an Act of | 
Parliament. I defy the Regulations of | 
the Local Government Board to say | 
what experts should be employed and | 
what should not. 


Local Government 





*Tue Eart or ONSLOW: Could | 
we not omit words after (‘ counsel”) 
down to (“sub-section”) ? Then there | 
would be no prohibition as to the hearing 
of expert witnesses. The noble Duke 
informed the House that he had very | 
competent advice upon it. I think it 
would have the effect of cheapening the 
procedure. 

*Tuc Ear. or SELBORNE suggested 
that the word “ scientific” might perhaps 
better ex press the intention of their Lord- 
ships, because neighbouring farmers might 
possibly be called experts in farming, | 
and still they would not be what the 
House would call experts. 


The words “or expert witnesses” 
struck out. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW : Now I 
move to leave out all the words after the 
word (“ counsel”), 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL): It is proposed to leave 
out the words— 

(‘Except so far as may be authorised or 
directed by the Local Government Board ”). 

Words left out. 


*Tue Eart or MORLEY : By Sub- 
section (10) I think the Sub-section 4 of 
the 5 





52nd section of the Public Health 
Act, 1890, would render it necessary that | 
these Regulations when made should not | 


The Duke of Devonshire 
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only be laid before Parliament, but before 
the Privy Council. I should not think it 
would be necessary to have a confirma- 
tion by the Privy Council, but it was in 
my Amendment. 


Amendment (The Duke of Devon- 
shire), as amended, agreed to. 


Consequential Amendmentagreed to:— 


Page 10, line 8, leave out Sub-section (4). 

As a consequential Amendment, line 18, leave 
out Sub-section (6) and insert (* The expenses of 
a County Council incurred under thisand the fol- 


| lowing section shall be defrayed in like manner 


as in the case of a local inquiry by a County 
Council under this Act”).—(Zhe Duke of Devon- 
shire.) 

THe Duke or DEVONSHIRE: I 
now move the Amendment, Clause 10, 
page 10, line 26. 


Amendment moved, 

In the Amendment on Clause 10, page 10, line 
26, in the words omitted by the Lords and re- 
stored by the Commons, leave out from (“to 


| the”) to (“Council”) in line 28, and insert 


(“ County Council, and the County Council may 
make an Orderauthorising the parish.’”)—(Zhe 
Duke of Devonshire.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : This 


| Amendment relates to hiring, and was re- 


ferred to by the noble Duke when he 
spoke before. As this is a separate matter 
I deferred my observations with regard to 


hiring. The Government entertain a strong 
| opinion that it is very desirable the clause 
‘should remain in the form in which it 
'came to this House. 


Hiring is placed 
under the Bill on quite a different footing 
to purchase. Inthe case of purchase the 
question went tothe District Council—the 


body corresponding to the present Rural 


Sanitary Authority. That, of course, is 


| in accordance with what is now done ; but 


in the case of hiring you go at once 


|from the Rural Authority to the Local 
| Government Board, and we think that is 


a more efficient proceeding than going 
round through the County Council. 
Hiring stands in a very different position 
to purchase. Land will be hired on terms 
which will not be at all disadvantageous 
to the landlord. Great and unexpected 
opposition has been shown to hiring; but 
no one can tell what will be the feeling 
in different parts or all parts of the 
country. To me it isa matter of great 
surprise that in the present position of 
affairs there should be any disposition on 
the part of owners of land to oppose the 
hiring out of theirland. If you let your 
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land upon reasonable terms to the Rural 
Sanitary Authority, having the rent per- 
fectly assured without any difficulty or 
trouble, it seems to me that that is by no 
means a disadvantageous proceeding as 
regards the landlord. Then great stress 
is laid upon the position of tenants, and 
it is said that great injury will result by 
this hiring to the occupiers of land. 
The occupiers of land are absolutely 
dependent on the labourers for the means 
of conducting their business; they 
cannot conduct their business at all 
without the labourer. It is, therefore, a 
very disastrous idea to set the occupiers 
of land against the labourers. It is very 
essential to the occupiers that they should 
be on good terms with their labourers, 
and that the labourers should not go 
away into the towns. As we know, the 
labourers have a very strong desire to 
obtain these allotments; and where the 
occupiers have to part with a piece of 
land from their farms, I say it is directly 
to the interest of the tenant-farmers of 
England that every facility should be 
given'to their labourers to obtain these 
allotments. Therefore, I cannot admit 
that these clauses are antagonistic to the 
tenants; and bringing the parties directly 
in contact with the Local Government 
Board will facilitate the matter. I am un- 
able to agree with the noble Marquess, and 
cannot accept the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
it was not contended that the clause 
was antagonistic to the tenant-farmers 
of the country, What was con- 
tended was, that unless it was safe- 
guarded it might do considerable in- 
jury in certaincases. That was a point 


to which the noble Earl had not suffi- 
ciently addressed himself. He very 


rightly argued that the tenant farmers | 


in some cases ought to give the labourers 
all the allotments that they wanted. But 
the taking away of a certain piece of land 
from a farm might throw the whole of a 
farm out of cultivation, and therefore, in 
the interests of the labourers themselves, 
it was necessary that reasonable safe- 
guards should be put to the clause. 


Lorp BELPER: I hope the noble 
Duke will not accept the proposal that 
this clause should be excluded from his 
Amendment, because it appears to me it 
is by far the most important clause of the 
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two. Nineteen cases out of 20 under 
this Bill would be cases of hiring and 
not purchase. It will be easy for the 
Government to yield in procedure as to 
compulsory purchase of land if they pro- 
pose that the hiring of land should 
follow the same course. What will be 
the course of procedure if the clause 
stands as at present in the Bill? The 
Parish Council represents the case 
straight to the Local Government Board. 
I conelude that the Local Government 
Board on that application, if any oppo- 
sition is made, will have to holdan inquiry. 
The proposal is not to take land for a 
short time, but to take it for a period 
which will last for the probable length 
of life of anybody who is holding the 
land. Therefore, it is important that it 
should not be taken in an arbitrary way, 
either for hiring or purchase. The result of 
this hiring will probably be that there 
will be a contest, which will be very ex- 
pensive. If the County Council make 
the inquiry on the spot in the first 
instance, and deal with the matter in 
whatever way they think most fair, it is 
not likely that with a reasonable body— 
as most County Councils are—that there 
will be a very large number of appeals. 
On the question of expense alone, there- 
fore, I think the proposal of the noble 
Duke is far preferable. The noble Earl 
(Lord Kimberley) said it was of the 
utmost importance that the  tenant- 
farmers should be on good terms with the 
labourers. But there may be terms 
which are too expensive to the farmer. 
If the price of being on good terms with 
the labourer is to give up a bit of land 
so as to entirely spoil the farm, it cannot 
be supposed that the tenant will be 
willing to sacrifice the best part of his 
farm to keep right with his labourers. I 
do not wish to appear as one desirous of 
making the taking of allotments difficult 
in any way, but I think the noble Duke’s 
proposal to go to the County Council and 
afterwards to make an appeal to the 
Local Government Board would be one 
which would be not only fair to the 
| parties, but likely to lead to less expense. 


| *Tue Eart or ONSLOW pointed out 


that there was nothing at all in the Bill 
| to limit the number of years for which 


lland might be hired. To hire for a 
| period of 99 years would practically be 
| purchase. 


| 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Government would consider that 
point when it was reached, and the noble 
Earl could move a maximum, if he so 
desired. 

Tae Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: I 
regret very much that at atime when 
there appeared some possibility of our 
arriving at something like a compromise 
in this matter, the Government should 
have taken the attitude they have done 
on this clause. In introducing this | 
matter I said I attached greater im-| 
portance to the procedure laid down to | 
the hiring clause than to that of pur- | 
chase. I am rather surprised that my | 
noble Friend should have announced his 
intention of dividing against this Amend- 
ment. The hiring powers in this clause 
would be as easily worked as possible. 
The Government were anxious that this 
land should be hired for the purpose of 
being made into allotments for labourers ; 
but it could not be their desire that such 
transactions should be entered into when 
they were either unjust or impolitic. 
There could be no reason against unjust 
or impolitic compulsory purchase of land 
which did not apply with equal force to 
compulsory hiring of land. What would 
it matter to the great part of owners 
whether their land was compulsorily 
removed from their control for a period 
of 21 or 30 years or for ever ? What 
does it matter to the great majority of 
tenant-farmers whether they are com- 
pulsorily deprived of what they consider 
to be the best part of their farm for 14 
or 21 years or permanently? If the! 
tenant-farmer is right in his contention 
that the loss of a certain piece of land | 
will ruin his farm, and consequently rain 
his power to give employment to the 
labourers of the district, what does it | 
matter whether it is hire or purchase ? 
In the amicable temper at which we have 
arrived, I do not wish to say anything | 
to destroy that feeling, but the Govern- | 
ment’s acceptance of the proposal with 
regard to the 9th clause is utterly value- 
less if they do not also accept this with 
regard to the 10th clause. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH asked the 
Leader of the House whether he could 
give any idea as to what would be the 





probable course the Local Government | 


Board would take in deciding this 
matter of compulsory hiring ? The Earl 
of Kimberley looked upon the Local 
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Government Board as the best tribunal 
for deciding this matter, but it was 
desirable to know what course they 
would take. During the last five or six 
years expectations had been aroused in 
the country districts that on the passing 
of a Parish Councils Bill by a Liberal 
Government every man would be able to 
obtain as much land as he thought he 
could cultivate properly. Was land to 
be given to every man who asked for it 
if it would damage the estate from which 
it was taken? Some form of policy 
must be adopted, because if they had 
two inquiries going on in different 
parishes by two Local Government Board 
{nspectors they could not very well 
refuse to grant land in one parish, be- 
cause it would injureacertain farm, and in 
another parish giveland to everybody who 
asked for it. There was a considerable 
amount of apprehension in the minds of 
farmers in the country at the present 
moment as to the working of this Bill. 
He had received letters from tenant- 
farmers in his district, and they openly 
said that the labourers were looking for- 
ward to being able to take the very best 
bits of grass land. 

Lorp BELPER remarked that the 
Amendment of the Lords which limited 
the time for any lease to not less than 14 
years and not more than 21 years had been 
left out. There would, therefore, be no 
limit. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the proper time had come for the noble 
Lord if he wished to move his limit. 

Tue DuKe or DEVONSHIRE said, 


| he presumed his Motion was— 


“ That this House does not insist upon the 
former Amendment to which the Commons 
have disagreed, but propose ‘another Amend- 
ment instead.” 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Yes. 
Motion agreed to. 


Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE then 
moved— 

On the Amendment in Clause 10, page 10, 
line 26, in the words omitted by the Lords and 
restore:| by the Commons, leave out from the 
second (“ the”) to (“ Council ”) in line 28, and 
insert (“County Council, and the County 

| Council may make an Order authorising the 
parish ”). 


On question ? whether the words pro- 
|posed to be left out stand part of the 
| Bill, their Lordships divided :—Contents 
18 ; Not-Contents 85. 
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Lorp BELPER intimated that he 


would not move.a limit for the hiring 
lease. 


Local Government 


Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE next | 


moved the following Athendment :— 


Line 31, leave out from (“shall”) to the end 
of line 37, and insert (“as respects confirmation 
and otherwise be subject to the like provisions 
as if it were an order of the County Council 
made under the last preceding section of this 
Act”). 


Amendment agreed to. 
THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 


This is a substitute for certain words 
struck out in the Commons. The House 
of Commons did not approve of the sug- 
gestion this House adopted that the 
arbitrator should be required to find the 
selling price of the property, and then 
the rent should be fixed at 3 per cent. on 
that selling price. It is not worth while 
arguing the question. In the House of 
Commons the Speaker took a mistaken 
view; but the same object can be 
obtained in other ways, and, as I under- 
stood the Debate of the Commons, it was 
that it should be obtained in another 
way. It should be pointed out to the 
arbitrator that there are two matters in 
which the owner and occupier require 
protection in respect of the hiring of 
land, and in regard to which the Lands 
Clauses Act does not give them protection, 
because the Lands Clauses Act was not 
passed with regard to hiring of land. It 
does not seem to me to beright to leave the 
arbitrator to his own device, and there is 
no statutory direction to the arbitrator. 
I propose, therefore, that the arbitrator, in 
fixing the rent or compensation, shall 
take into consideration any damage likely 
to be incurred during the period of hiring 
by the owner in consequence of his being 
deprived of the land, or any trouble 
caused to the occupier, or by his being 
injured in his business as afarmer. This 
Amendment will apply to two difficulties. 
One is the case of land near to a growing 
town. If a man was shut out for 35, 40, 
or 50 years from the use of that land, he 
would suffer a totally undeserved and 
unmerited loss. 





This will be sheer con- | 
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sequence of his being prevented from 
applying his land to a more profitable 
purpose. Then there is the serious case 
of the occupier. His farm might be 
made useless to him because his meadow 
land, which is essential in order to keep 
his stock, and on which the manuring of 
the farm depended, is taken away. This 
is generally the most tempting land for 
allotmeuts. Then there is the land as to 
which I have received many communica- 
tions—the home fields, fields in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the steading, 
which are of enormous value to the 
farmer, and which if taken away would 
add enormously to his expenses. It is, 
therefore, clearly just that the arbitrator 
should take these two things into account. 
I know it will be said that the clause 
included such compensations, but ac- 
cording to the best of my study this is 
not true. I have examined the matter, 
and I cannot find any trace of this 
protection. Though the first-rate lawyers 
on the Government side might make this 
assertion, the first-rate lawyers on the 
Opposition side datly contradict it, and if 
this is the case the Government are 
bound to insert words in the clause to 
make the point clear. 


Amendment moved, 

Clause 10, page 11, to insert after (“hiring”) 
in line 10, these words (“The arbitrators, in 
fixing rent or other compensation, shall take 
into consideration any damage likely to be 
incurred during the term of hiring by the owner 
in -consequence of his being prevented from 
applying the land to a more profitable use, or 
by the occupier by reason of his being hindered 
in his business as a farmer in respect to other 
lands by the loss of the land proposed to be 
taken ”.—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

*TuHe MarQvuess or RIPON said, the 
noble Marquess had anticipated the 
answer of the Government, which was 
that in their opinion the matter was 
dealt with in a previous portion of the 
Bill. Besides, the Amendment seemed 
to him to be extremely vague. The 
noble Marquess said it was desirable to 
make the matter clear, but he did not 
think the arbitrator was likely to get any 
very clear directions from being told that 


fiseation if he require the land to let | he was to estimate the damage which 


it out for that period for purely agri- 


| was likely to be incurred during the 


cultural purposes. The clause, therefore, period of tenancy in consequence of the 
required that the arbitrator should con- | owner being deprived of the right of 
sider in the case of the owner any damage | putting his land to a more profitable 


likely to be incurrel by him in con-' use. 


It was not possible for him, on the 
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part of the Government, to accept the 
Amendment. 


Former Amendment of the Lords not 
insisted on. 


Amendment (The Marquess of Salis- 
bury) agreed to. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
he thought it was not clear that the com- 
pensation to be awarded to the tenant 
should be paid by the Parish Council or 
by the landlord. The intention of their 
Lordships undoubtedly was that. that 
compensation should be paid by the 
Parish Council and not by the landlord. 


He asked the Government whether words | 
should not be put in to make it clear. | 


Otherwise, the natural remedy of the 
tenant would be against the landlord. 


THe Marquess or RIPON: The 
noble Lord has not, I think, given notice 
of any Amendment. The view of the 
Government is that compensation is to 
be paid by the Parish Council, and we 
think that is made clear by the Act. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA: 


have an Amendment to line 38 of Clause | 


10 ,after (“5”) to insert (“ Sub-section 2 
of Section 2 and”). What the sub-see- 
tion does is to provide that in the case 
of land taken under that section the 
Council or authority taking the land shall 
not take it unless the Council is satisfied 
that the land can pay a rent which will 
recoup the Council for taking it. It 
appeurs to me to be a very valuable pro- 
vision, and would be a great safeguard 
to the farmers that land which was too 
valuable for allotments should not be 
taken. He had tocontend that his Amend- 
ment was consequential, inasmuch as a 
sub-section previously inserted in the 
Amendment of the noble Duke dealt 
with a cognate question. 

Tue Marovess or RIPON: If the 
Amendment can be introduced, and if it 
is consequential on the noble Duke’s 
Amendment, we will not oppose it. But 
I fear it is not consequential. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA: Only 
as a matter of principle, but not of 
wording. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscHELt): I am afraid it cannot be 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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| introduced here under the cireum- 
stances. t 

Toe Eart or WINCHILSEA: 
Perhaps the noble Marquess can see his 
way to introduce it in another place ? 


THe Marquess or RIPON: There 
is no chance of it. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA:I find 
there is a Lords Amendment later that 
will exactly answer my purpose. 

Tue Marovess or RIPON: [ said 
| distinctly it was to be dependent on the 
| Amendment being in Order, and as I 
| find it not to be in Order it falls to the 
| ground. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA: It 
appears on the Paper as a consequential 
Amendment, and I beg to move it 
| accordingly. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueEtL): But it is not a conse- 
quential Amendment. 

Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
it was, of course, only consequential on 
| other clauses. 


*Tur Eart or ONSLOW asked what 


| was the question before the House ? 


| THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
| HerscHeELL) said, the proposal was to 

leave out the word “ Provisional ” before 
| “Order.” But he thought the better 
| plan would be for the House to leave the 
| words as they stood on the Paper. 





| Question proposed, 

Page 12, line 7, “That this House do not 
insist on the omission of the words ‘ Local 
Government Board,’ but insert before such 
words ‘ County Council, or’”’. 

On question, “That those words be 
there inserted ?” 


Resolution in the affirmative. 


Amendment, in page 12, line 10, to 
insert after “ gravel” the word “ flints.” 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : This 
is practically as the House left it, the 
only alteration being the omission of the 
words “ surface minerals.” But there is 
a slight verbal alteration required to 
make it read properly, for we must insert 
the word “authorise” before “ hiring.” 
I propose that we agree to the Commons 
Amendment, and ‘subsequently insert the 
word “ authorise.” 
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*THe Eart or ONSLOW differed 
from the view that the words now pro- 
posed were practically the same as those 
sent down to the Commons. 


Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY : I said 
that they carried out the object. 


*THe Eart or ONSLOW said, the 
clause, as sent down, included the words 
“or any surface minerals,” thereby limit- 
ing the right to take away such minerals. 
That would have covered the case of 
flints, which in many parts of the country, 
especially in the South of England, con- 
stituted an important source of income. 
He had had some personal experiences 
in connection with this matter. He found 
that his allotment holders were digging 
the flints ont of the land and selling 
them to the road surveyors. Now, he 
believed it was the intention of the 
Government that such minerals as flints 
should not be taken away, but there had 
been a decision in the Law Courts that 
a tenant was entitled to sell flints off 
his holding, and he therefore submitted 
that flints ought to be specified in this 
clause. He hoped the Government would 
agree to an addition of words to that 
effect. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 


certainly cannot agree. 


Tue Margvess jor SALISBURY: 
Why not ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
never before heard that surface flints 
were considered to be minerals. I bow, 
of course, to the opinion of the Law Lords, 
but I suggest that we should, if these 
words were added, be practically creating 
a new definition. To say that surface 
flints are minerals is to me a most 
astounding proposition, and for that reason 
Iam extremely indisposed to add these 
words. If the existing law with regard 
to minerals includes flints, then, of course, 
there is an end to the matter. But the 
question now before the House is whether 
we are to put in this clause a new inter- 
pretation. We have provided for the 
eases of clay, sand, and gravel, in the 
event of there being any doubt as to them, 
but it does seem to me it would be a very 
hazardous proceeding to add flints. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I know a town in which a very thriving 
trade is carried on in the exportation of 
flints. Ido not suggest that allotments 
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would be taken simply in order to dig 
flints, but I do wish to point out that 
they constitute a very valuable portion 
of the soil there, and I certainly do not 
think allotments should be taken for the 
purpose of securing the flints. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: It 
would depend very much on the size of 
the flints. Are they quarried or simply 
picked off the land ? 


Tue Margquess or SALISBURY: 
The flints I refer to are twice as large as 
your head. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW: Will the 
Lord President accept the word “ stone” 
instead of “ flints” ? 


THe Earut or 
cannot, 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, the House 
by the clause was forbidding the right to 
carry away sand, clay, or gravel, but it was 
evident that those words would not cover 
the case of flints, which might accord- 
ingly be carted away and sold. That 
would surely be entirely contrary to the 
intentions of the Act, and adverse to the 
spirit of allotments. 

*TaHe Dcxe or RUTLAND pointed 
out that flints were in some counties a 
valuable building material. 


Eart CADOGAN asked why the 
Lower House had struck out the words, 
which would have avoided all risk ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was unable to answer that. What he 
believed happened was this. It was felt 
that there was no necessity at all for any 
addition, but inasmuch as their Lordships 
seemed to attach importance to putting 
in particular words about sand, clay, aud 
gravel, and as no objection was enter- 
tained, the lower House assented to the 
Amendment, 

Eart CADOGAN thought the Com- 
mons’ Amendment might be added to 
their Lordships’ Amendment. The 
Amendment was to insert after “such 
land,” “or any rights with respect 
thereto.” Why could not those words be 
inserted instead of “ minerals ” ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
such words would be of considerable im- 
port, and the same reasons which pre- 
vented their insertion in the Bill as 
originally framed no doubt still applied. 
Minerals constituted a different subject, 


KIMBERLEY: I 
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upon which he had no practical know- 
ledge ; but he thought the suggestion of 
the noble Earl was a very large proposi- 
tion, and could quite understand the 
Commons would not desire to pass a 
clause with such words as “or any rights 
in respect thereof.” 

Eart CADOGAN said, that if the 
noble Lord would look at the reasons 
given by the Commons he would see that 
the same object could be attained by a 
consequential Amendment. 

Tue Margavess or SALISBURY 
asked if the case of “ way leaves” in a 
mining country was covered ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY replied 
in the affirmative. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
A man might obtain an allotment over 
which there was a “ way leave.” Would 
that be a subject of bargaining ? 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord | 


HeERscHELL) said, if the land were sub- 
ject to a particular right it would have 


to be taken—if taken at all—subject to | 
No right of passage would | 


that right. 


be affected by these words. The Amend- | 


ment before the House was to amend the 
Commons’ Amendment by inserting the 
word “ flints.” 


Question, “That the word ‘flints’ | 


be inserted,” put, and negatived. 
Other Amendments not insisted on. 


Clause 14. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
in relation to this clause he had put on 
the Paper an Amendment to line 38, to 
insert after “ charity,” the words— 

“If Churchwardens are joined with Overseers 
as trustees.” 


The reason given by the Commons for | 


disagreeing with the omission of certain 
words by their Lordships was that the 
Churehwardens were representative of 
the parish in its ecclesiastical capacity. 
He agreed that there was some ground, 
when they were joined with Overseers, 
for treating them ina secular capacity, 
and accordingly the House had assented 
to passages in Clauses 5 and 6 which 
dealt with such cases of joint action by 
transferring the powers vested in them 
to the Parish Councils, But he did feel 
that in cases where the Churchwardens 
were not joined with the Overseers they 


could not, either in law or in reason, be} 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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regarded as secular officers, and he there- 
fore hoped the Government would assent 
to his Amendment. He admitted that in 
comparison with other Amendments on 
this clause it was not of such vital im- 
portance as to justify him in pressing it 
if the noble Lord took an adverse view. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
Amendment would limit the operation of 
the clause to an extent which the Go- 
vernment do not deem to be justifiable, 
and I therefore hope it will not be 
pressed. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
as the next Amendment raised questions 
| far more generally important, he would 
| not divide on this Amendment. But he 





| wished to explain, that he should have 
| pressed it, but for suggestions which had 
/reached him from some to whom he felt 
bound to defer. 


| In Clause 14 (Public Property and 
| Charities) their Lordships substituted the 
| following sub-section for Sub-section (3) 
| of the Bill as passed by the Commons :— 


“(3) In the case of any parochial charity 
rovided) the benefits of 
which are confined A ons to inhabitants of the 
parish, and which is not an_ ecclesiastical 
! charity, the Parish Council or parish meeting 
may, if it think fit, notwithstanding that the 
| numter of trustees may have been fixed by the 
| instrument creating the charity, or by any 
scheme for its administration, or otherwise, 
| appoint so many additional trustees, not exceed- 
| ing the proportion hereinafter mentioned, as the 
Charity Commissioners shall approve ; but the 
whole number of trustees who are either elected 
by ratepayers or parochial electors or inhabi- 
tants of the parish, or appointed by the Parish 
Council or parish meeting, shall not, by reason 
of such addition, exceed one-third of the whole 
body, including those so added; and if the 
management of any such charity is vested under 
the provisions of any such instrument or scheme, 
or otherwise, in a sole trustee, the number of 
trustees may, with the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners, be increased to three, one of 
whom may be nominated by such sole trustee 
and the other by the Parish Council or parish 
meeting. The Charity Commissioners may, by 
General Order or Minute, regulate the mode of 
carrying this sub-section into effect.” 


| (save as hereinafter 


To this Amendment the Commons dis- 
agreed, for the following reasons :— 

“ Because Churchwardens are representatives 
of the parish in its secular as well as in its 
ecclesiastical capacity. Because it is desirable 
that the elective trustees should be the majority 
of the persons administering a ial 
charity.” 

Moved, “That this House do not insist 
on the said Amendment.”—(The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 
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THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 


I have put down a notice to iusist upon 
the Lords Amendment leaving out Sub- 
section (3), and I have done so merely 
in order to indicate our intention of chal- 
-lenging the disagreement of the House 
of Commons. This is not the form in 
which I wish to put the question to the 
House. I propose to amend the sub- 
section, and for the terms in which I pro- 
pose to amend it I have gone toa great and 
important authority for guidance. I will 
suggest no words of my own; I will suggest 
nothing that can besaid to have come from 
any Church inspiration ; what I propose 
to move are the words which Mr. Fowler 
himself put down as the Government 
Amendment in the early days of Decem- 
ber. It appeared on the Paper of the 
House of Commons day after day, and 
when the discussion of the clause came 
on the Amendment was not moved, but 
instead of it there was moved another and 
much wider Amendment by one of the 
supporters of the Government. The 
Amendment that Mr. Fowler put down in 
the name of the Government, and which 
I now propose to move, is this— 

“Where the Governing Body of a parochial 
charity other than an ecclesiastical charity does 
not include any persons elected by the rate- 
payers or parochial electors or any of the in- 

abitants of the parish appointed by the Parish 
Council or parish meeting, the Parish Council 
may appoint additional members to the 
Governing Body, not exceeding the number 
a'lowed by the Charity Commissioners in each 
case,and not exceeding in any case one-third 
of the whole number of the Governing Body.” 


This was not an Amendment put forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman rashly or 
precipitately,or without sufficient thought, 
or without thinking of the consequences 
of what he was doing, because the right 
hon. Gentleman himself said this with 
respect to it— 

“I put down an Amendment providing that 
the additional elective element onthe body of 
trustees should be one-third. I am not going 
to shrink in any way from the proposal I have 
made.” 

The right hon. Gentleman did shrink from 
it very markedly— 

“But my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rugby was not satisfied with the Amendment ” 
—that is a very frightful consideration—“ and 
he proposes that the elective element should be 
‘one-half, plus one. Practically I propose one- 
third, and he proposes a ary Every man 
thinks his own view the best. Iam not going 
to pretend tothe Committee that I have altered 
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my opinion. When I put my Amendment 
down I did it with forethought and with care.” 
Now, I have the greatest possible respect 
for Mr. Fowler’s care, but I confess that 
I prefer, I will not say Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, but the Philip of the evening 
before to the Philip of the next morning. 
I prefer Mr. Fowler before he had been 
dazzled by the rays of Mr. Cobb’s intelli- 
gence, before he had been alarmed by the 
backstairs intrigue which took place so 
constantly and which produced such a 
violent revolution in the attitude of the 
Members of the Government. Do not 
let it be said that I am moving Amend- 
ments inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Bill. If your Lordships say so, you will 
be declaring that with forethought and 
with care the Members of the Govern- 
ment intrusted with the Bill put down 
Amendments inconsistent with the spirit 
of the Bill. The Government cannot 
condemn me without condemning Mr. 
Fowler ; they cannot strike at me with- 
out running Mr. Fowler through the 
body. When I shelter myself under the 
great authority of Mr. Fowler I need 
hardly defend the expediency of this 
proposal, But the only point upon 
which I wish to insist is this—that there 
is all the difference in the world between 
an Amendment which infuses an element 
of a representative kind into a Governing 
Body and an Amendment which, by 
providing a majority, confiscates the 
powers of that Governing Body alto- 
gether. It is impossible to have a 
greater difference than between the two 
Amendmeuts, the one which Mr. Fowler 
thought out for himself and the Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
was enabled to think out with the aid and 
the inspiration of Mr. Cobb. The only 
defence that I have seen is that the trusts 
will remain the same. Yes, but the trusts 
are not the only thing that express the 
intention of the donor. In all trusts 
there is a certain discretion; in some 
trusts there is a very large discretion, 
and the way in which that discretion will 
be exercised is determined by the character 
of the trustees in whom it is reposed. The 
nomination of the trustees is, therefore, 
quite as important as an indication of the 
intentions of the donor, and quite as 
strongly protected by whatever sanctity 
attaches to his intentions and bequest as 
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the trust by which he has ordered they 
shall be guided. There is no doubt that 
it has been attempted to give these 
trustees this majority by persons who had 
not the responsibility of government upon 
them, and who had all the ardour of 
electoral partizanship, because it was 
thought that the exercise of their powers 
by the officers of these trusts might have 
a beneficial effect on other elections. I 
do not wish to run too closely or to point 
too markedly to the consequences which 
may be expected to ensue when you give 
to those who are elected such a direct 
material power of influencing the feelings 
of those who are to elect. I do not say 
that the consequences would be uni- 
versally or generally bad, bat they 
certainly might be bad in some 
cases — in the cases which meet 
our eyes in various parts of the 
world of abuses to which such a power 
may be put, and which warn us of the 
inexpediency of giving power to bodies 
of whose action we have as yet had no 
experience. Beyond that, I maintain that 
it is a distinct diversion of the gift of the 
donor. If it had been a question of 
ancient donors, if it had been a question 
of donors dating from that period when 
there were difficulties as to the identities 
of religions, and when the meaning of 
trusts might be questioned, I should not 
think it so grave an offence ; but this is 
an attack upon donations and bequests 
dating no further back than the Crimean 
War. Donations given before the 
Crimean War, no matter how carefully 
the donor may have selected his trustees, 
no matter how wide the discretion he 
may have intended to repose in them, are 
to be reversed by giving them over to a 
majority of the Parish Council. It is done 
universally, everywhere without excep- 
tion, without inquiry, without any cause 
given, without any attempt to distin- 
guish between one case and the other, 
by one all-embracing general act of cause- 
less and indefensible confiscation. My 
Lords, I feel that this is a very grave 
attempt—graver in its consequence and 
its principle even more than in its imme- 
diate act—and gravest of all because it 
was sprung on Parliament in defiance of 
the pledges which were given, and be- 
cause it is avowedly in contradiction to 
the sentiments of Ministers on whose 
responsibility it is made, 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeRrscHELL) : The noble Marquess has 
been speaking with regard to Sub-section 
(3). We had better first put— 

“ That this House do not insist on the Amend- 
ment to Sub-section (2) of Section (14)—that 
Amendment which strikes out from lines 37 to 
40,” 


Question, “ That this House do not 
insist upon the Amendment,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : On the proposal to omit 
Sub-section (3) the noble Marquess does 
not insist on the Lords Amendment ? 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
No, I move a new Amendment on Sub- 
section (3) of the House of Commons. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HErRscHELL): The proposal will be not 
to insist on the Amendment with which 
the Commons have disagreed, but to 
insert these words in Sub-section (3)— 


“ Where the Governing Body of a parochial 
charity other than an ecclesiastical charity does 
not include any persons elected by the rate- 
payers or parochial electors or any of the in- 
habitants of the parish appointed by the Parish 
Council or parish meeting, the Parish Council 
may appoint additional members to the Go- 
verning Body, not exceeding the number allowed 
by the Charity Commissioners in each case, 
and not exceeding in any case one-third of the 
whole number of the Governing Body.” 


On question, that those words be in- 
serted ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I do 
not know that I may not have misunder- 
stood the noble Marquess, but in the last 
words of his speech he alluded to some 
pledges that have been given. I am not 
aware of those pledges, and I should like 
to know who gave them. That my 
right hon. Friend made a certain pro- 
posal Iam free to admit. I prefer in 
this matter the second thoughts of my 
right hon. Friend to his first thoughts. 
I think myself that the principle of 
giving a majority to the parish elective 
trustees is a sound and wise principle. 
I think it much better than one-third, 
though no doubt one-third will be a valu- 
able addition to the existing trustees. 
And I would point this out to the noble 
Marquess: He uses the strong word 
“confiscation ” ; but will not his Amend- 
ment, allowing one-third of the trustees 
to be elected, be confiscation on that prin- 
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ciple? The same principle seems to me 
to apply in each case, and what you have 
to consider is whether your interference 
is more salutary in the one case than in 
the other. I consider it is much more 
salutary in the clause. I believe that 
these charities exist, and were intended 
by the donors to exist, for the good of the 


parish, and that the donor's intentions | 
are best carried into effect by placing | 
| other House; and, for my part, if I 


those charities in the hands of the 


majority of the elected representatives | 


of the parish. The principie is a per- 
fectly sound one. The noble Marquess 
has argued that the iusertion of this 
Amendment in the Bill was an after- 
thought. He isat liberty to say so, but 
I never beard before that a Government 
is precluded from considering any pro- 
posal made especially by one of its own 
supporters. When a Bill is brought 
forward the general principle, of course, 
should be adhered to—though I have 
known cases where it has not been 
adhered to by the Government of the 
day. But as to the details of a Bill, it 


is the duty of the Government to con- | 
sider the feeling of the majority of the | 


House of Commons, and I cannot see 
why any blame should attach to the 
action of the Government for accepting 
an Amendment of this kind. It is in 
accordance with the general principles 
on which the Bill proceeds ; and if there 
is a general wish expressed that this 
Amendment should be accepted, to me it 


seems quite legitimate to accept it. I, 


see nothing which cannot be defended in 
the action of the Government. As to 
the merits of the Amendment, I contend 
that the Government are making general 
that which is now the general practice 
of the Charity Commission. I have 
ascertained that I am correct in making 
that statement. 
of the Charity Commissioners, and they 
inform me that, though there are excep- 
tious to the rule, this is the general 
practice. That being the case, we are 
not introducing anything very extra- 
ordinary or alarming. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that under the system we 


propose the small charities of the coun-| 


try will be well administered. But I 
would point out that there are persons— 
and those not unimportant and not 
altogether in discord with noble Lords 


opposite—who go even further, and say | 





I have made inquiries | 
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that Mr. Cobb’s proposal is a very im- 
perfect proposal, because it is merely to 
place a majority of elected trustees upon 
the trusts of charities. They hold that 
it would be more in accordance with the 
principles of the Party to which I 
belong to put these charities under the 
exclusive control of the Parish Conneil’s 
representatives. It has been proposed 
by a very considerable personage in the 


had to choose for the first time and 
this were brought before me, and I 


‘had to act upon my own personal 


opinion, I should have been moved by 
that proposition. But that would be 
going a great deal further than anything 
that has been proposed by the Govern- 
ment or by Mr. Cobb. I submit that the 
original proposition was one which can 
well be defended on principle ; therefore, 
I am obliged to oppose the Amendment 
of the noble Marquess. I quite appre- 
ciate the compliment which the noble 
Marquess has paid to my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Fowler) by adopting his 
Amendment, and, of course, quite under- 
stand the reasons which have prompted 
the noble Marquess to take this course. 
However, not only speaking for the Go- 
vernment, but expressing my own opinion, 
I am in favour of the clause as it stands, 
and shall vote against the Amendment. 
Lorp BELPER said, he would 
suggest an Amendment to the third sub- 
section on page 15—an Amendment he 
had not beea able to put on the Paper. 
The effect of it would be that the exer- 
cise of the power given to the Parish 
Council to elect a majority of trustees 
would be permissive and not obligatory, 
and that the Council would have the 
right to appoint as elective trustees any 
of the officers acting at present. He 
would not make any further remarks 
about the history of the clause as it now 
appeared before them, but would rather 
regard the matter from a practical point 
of view. Having been sent to the 
House on the first occasion on which 
they had an opportunity of considering 
the Bill, and having again been inserted 
in it, it at all events ex pressed the mature 
judgment of the House of Commons to 
be in favour of the clause as it stood. 
But he would ask the consideration of 
the House to what the proposal of the 
clause was, and he ventured to think 
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that whether looking at the principle of 
the Bill, or whether looking at the way 
in which it proposed to make these 
charitable trusts workable, it was one 
of the most extraordinary proposals that 
had ever been placed before Parliament. 
It did not propose to give any option 
whatever to the Parish Council. It pro- 
posed to compel the Parish Council 
whether they liked it or not, whether the 
majority of the parish were satisfied 
with the way the trust had been ad- 
ministered or not, whether the trustees 
themselves had given satisfaction in the 
administration of the trust, or whether it 
was practical or advisable to increase very 
largely the number of trustees—it pro- 
posed to compel the Parish Council to 
appoint such a number of trustees as 
would cause the elected trustees to be a 
majority on the Board of the trust. He 
ventured to say that that was entirely con- 
trary tothe principle of the Bill. Inall other 
parts of the measure the principle was 
that the Parish Council should be elected 
to deal with parish matters. He did not 
think there could be found in any other 
clause of the Bill a direction to the 
Parish Council that whether they liked 
it or not they must deal with the matter 
in a certain way and elect a majority on 
a trust whether it was wanted or whether 
it was not wanted. He agreed in a great 
measure with the remark made by the 
noble Earl the Leader of the House with 
regard to the desirability of giving some 
control to the Parish Councils over 
charities in their districts which were 
purely parochial charities and which were 
not in any way ecclesiastical charities, 
and he was not for a moment suggesting 
that the words which he proposed to in- 
sert were the most perfect way of giving 
effect to that which he believed was 
desired by many of their Lordships. He 
was looking simply at the clause as it 
stood, and he believed that by doing 
away with the compulsory provision and 
making the clause permissive they would 
be doing quite as much in the direction 
of giving Parish Councils control over 
charities as it was either desirable or 
necessary to do. He would ask their 
Lordships just to consider this point. It 
was perfectly possible and extremely 
likely that there might be a great number 
of trusts which had been satisfactorily 
managed not only in the opinion of those 


Lord Belper 
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who benefited by the trust, but also in the 
opinion of members of the Parish Coun- 
cil. It would really be putting the 
Parish Councils in a most unfair position 
to compel them to elect a majority of 
trustees on the Boards of Charities which 
they knew had been satisfactorily 
managed. Friction would certainly re- 
sult on Boards as small as these would 
he, because the elected trustees would not 
know as much about the matters intrusted 
to their administration as the existing 
trustees, and yet would act as if they had 
been elected for the very purpose of over- 
ruling the latter. If, however, the Parish 
Councils had permissive powers and were 
allowed to deal with these things as with 
other matters, the trusts would work 
satisfactorily. He would only further 
point out that if the words he proposed 
were approved the Parish Council would 
have power to elect a majority of trustees 
upon a charity, or any smaller number if 
they should prefer to do that. They 
would also be put in a position to show 
their appreciation of the manner in which 
a trust had been administered by electing 
the very men who had administered it 
hitherto. He was willing to admit that 
this was a compromise, and that like some 
compromises might be thought by those 
who held extreme views on either side to 
be bad. He ventured, however, to say 
that it was better than the proposal in 
the Bill, and he should not have 
suggested it if he did not think it a 
practical proposal that would be likely to 
work well on these small Boards in the 
future, and one which would be likely to 
prevent the friction which would be 
caused by the proposal as suggested in 
the clause as it came from the House of 
Commons. He was surprised, but pleased, 
to hear the noble Earl the Leader of the 
House express at the beginning of the 
Debate this evening his wish that the 
Bill should be put in such a shape that 
a really good measure should pass. He 
ventured to think that this would be the 
view of those who considered the pro- 
posal from a practical and fair point of 
view—that it would improve the Bill and 
make it a better Bill as far as the work- 
ing of trusts of this kind were concerned 
than it would be if they adhered to the 
clause as sent up from the House of 
Commons. Having said that much for 
his Amendment in order to explain it he 
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left himself in the hands of the House 
with regard.to procedure. He _ under- 
stood that the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess would take precedence, but if 
he had the opportunity he should certaiuly 
like to submit his proposal to the judg- 
ment of their Lordships. 

*Lorpv HALSBURY said, he should 
like to poiut out that what was called a 
compromise appeared to be the surrender 
of the whole situation. If elected trus- 
tees were fit to be entrusted with the 
administration of the trusts no difficulty 
would arise. Justice would be done, and 
the trusts would be properly administered. 
What was to he guarded against was the 
possibility of persons being elected for 
the purpose of employing the trusts in 
directions which were never intended. 
To put it shortly, if the trustees elected 
could not be trusted, all theevils that could 
be anticipated from the enforcing of the 





trust by the majority of the elected trustces 
would arise. What was the principle upon 
which the original proposal was founded ? 
Why, that there should be trustees elected 
by a body themselves elected, because 








trustees selected by the founder might 
divert trust funds from the purposes con- 
templated by the pious founder. The 
clause would apply not merely to ancient 
trusts which were not according to modern 
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that there had beeu any complaints of 
the trusts having been improperly ad- 
ministered ; and the only question that 
seemed to him to be involved in raising 
the matter was one between Noneonfor- 
mity and the Church. He helieved it 
was very far from the intention of the 
Government to raise that question, and 
the proposal originally did not receive 
the slightest encouragement from the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill. It was thought, perhaps, by the 
Member of the House of Commons who 
brought it forward that a popular cry 
might be raised upon it; and, unfortu- 
nately, the Government had thought it 
right to adopt it. But now the Leader 
of the House suggested that the principle 
of the-clause was the principle which had 
been adopted by the Charity Com- 
missioners. He was not aware of it. At 
that moment he did not distinctly under- 
stand what that principle was supposed 


to be. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 


of having a majority of elected members 
on the Boards of Trustees. 
Tre Maregvess or SALISBURY: 
All elected by the same constituency ? 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not say that. 
*Lorpv HALSBURY said, the moment 


ideas, but to those trusts created no/| it came to be examined it seemed to him 
longer ago than 40 years —as the | that the analogy failed. Even if such a 
noble Marquess had said, to everything | principle were followed by the Charity 
dating from before the time of the | Commissioners—— 

Crimean War. On what principle could| Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that be defended? The noble Earl | he had only said that it was the general 
opposite said the principle was right, but | practice. 

what was the principle? And was the | Lorpv HALSBURY: Well, the 
arrangement proposed for the benefit of | general practice. Even if the principle 
those for whom the trusts were left | were adopted by the Commissioners in 


by the pious founders, the principle being | particular circumstances—which would 
that the trusts should be administered by hardly be consistent with the idea of 
those for whose benefit they were left ? “general practice”—he should not be 


That would be an odd principle, and one | terrified by the example. He should say 
which he had never heard of before. The | it was wrong. There was no principle at 
adoption of such a principle clearly | all in such an arrangement. The Charity 
would lead to many evils which were at Commissioners might have been of 
present unknown. What necessity was | opinion that the circumstances warranted 
there for the provision which the Go- | putting a majority of elected representa- 
vernment had inserted in the Bill? No-| tives on a particular trust, but that did 
body asked for it. Were there any com- | not establish the principle. It appeared 
plaints that the trusts had not been | to him that there was no principle which 
properly administered ? There were could justify such a departure as the 
none. Those who suggested the altera- | Government had effected from the 
tion in the Bill did so without the| original purpose of the Bill, and he 
smallest foundation for the allegation | earnestly hoped that the suggestion 
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which had been offered as a compromise 
would pot be insisted upon. 

Tue Arcusisnop or YORK said, be 
had put an Amendment on the Paper, 
and perhaps it would be convenient if he 
now explained the object of it. 

THE Eart or KIMBERLEY (inter- 
rupting) said, it would be more couve- 
nient to himself and the House if the 
most rev. Prelate would reserve himself 
until his Amendment was reached, be- 
cause they now had before them a dis- 
tinct Amendment. 

THe Marogvess or SALISBURY 
said, he always hesitated to urge ques-| 
tions of Order in the House, but he had | 
been feeling for some time that the dis- 
cussion should be confined to the Amend- | 
ment before the House. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he | 
could not refrain from stating his feeling 
upon this matter. He was sorry the | 
Government should take the line they | 
secmed disposed to take in the matter— 
he was sorry for several reasons. One 
reason was that the matter appeared 
to him to be entirely collateral to 
the objects of the Bill. There was | 
nothin, about it in the Bill as introduced. 
He admitted that they might improve a 
Bill as it passed through Parliament, and 
they knew what the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board was of the best | 
way of dealing with the matter when it 
was first proposed to deal with it. Having | 
regard to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion, and to the notice which he placed 
upon the Paper in the House of Com- | 
mons, he (the Earl of Selborne) could | 
not believe that the clause as it stood | 
could be treated by the Government as 
vital to the Bill. Their Lordships must | 
take notice that the clause applied | 
this hard-and-fast rule to all parochial | 
charities in the parish, and a parochial 
charity as defined was not only that 
which was intended for the general 
benefit of all the inhabitants of the parish, 
but what was for the benefit of any class | 
of inhabitants of any part of the parish | 
in any sort of way so long as it was | 
confined to the parish. That was the 
definition of a parochial charity. There | 
might be a great variety of such chari- 
ties for one class or another of persons 
within the parish, or for one part or 
another of the parish; but they | 
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were all swept over by the clause, 
and the provision was not only for 
rural parishes, but, under the 30th 
clause, it might be applied to urban 
parishes and every borough in the 
Kingdom. By the 19th clause of the 
Commons Bill, it was made capable of ex- 
tension to parishes which had no Councils, 
the County Council being invested with 
power to confer on the parish meeting 
any of the powers conferred on the 
Parish Council by the Bill. Bearing 
those things in mind, let them look at the 
matter from a working point of view. 
Let them lay aside all considerations of 
any special interest of any particular class 


| of persons, and it appeared to him that a 


clause more self-condemned on the face 
of it conld hardly be conceived. He 
said 
demned.” 
words— 


“Where by reason of the addition hereby 
directed the number of trustees is, in the 


“on the face of itself self-con- 
Paragraph (a) was in these 


| opinion of the Charity Commissioners, too 
| large, having regard to the fund to be adminis- 


tered, to the number of persons available as 
trustees, and to all the circumstances of the 
case, they may by Order suspend the filling of 
future vacancies among the trustees so as to 
reduce their number without preventing the 
persons elected or appointed as aforesaid being 
a majority.” 

The Charity Commissioners were not to 
have power to absolve any Parish 
Council from this obligation. No ; 
all these unsuitable things, all these 
inconveniences, were to take effect, but 
the Charity Commissioners might suspend 
the filling of future vacancies so as to 
reduce the number without preventing 
the persons elected being in the majority. 
The clause confessed upon the face of it 
it was likely that in various 
cases there would be such an increase 
of numbers as would be detrimental 
to the proper working of the trust 
under the clause—that there would 


‘not be a sufficient number of proper 


trustees available ; and yet the majority 


| of elected trustees was to be secured, the 


Charity Commissioners rectifying the 
mischief, as well as they could, on 
the occurrence of future vacancies. 


The clause, applicable to all parishes, 


not only required this majority to be 
added to the existing trustees, but 


‘that everybody to be appointed should 


be a person qualified to be elected a 
Councillor for the parish. They could 
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not go out of the parish to create this 


majority. Although there might not be_ 


a sufficient number of persons with any 
fitness for the work of trustees—with 
leisure, knowledge, or any experience of 


such work—although there might only be | 


persons, however respectable, whom no 
human being would ever select for the 
purpose of administering a trust, yet they 


must be selected for the sake of insti- | 


tuting this majority. He had said there 
might be a great variety of kinds of 
parochial charities for various purposes. 
One had been often referred to; and in 
this context it seemed to him most 
important to refer to it—namely, 
doles. They might or might not be 
favoured in the opinion of some 
persons, but a great many people 
had made benefaction of that sort 
for the distribution of benefits amongst 
poor people in parishes, and here they 
proposed to give to a body elected by 
persons, some of whom might be in 
receipt of the doles, or connected with 
persons in receipt of the doles, or de- 


sirous of participating in them, the power | 


of electing a majority of the trustees. 
These trustees were to be preferred to 
those in whom the author of the trust had 
confidence for the distribution. He ven- 
tured to say that, whether it were from 
error or any other motive whatever, an in- 
discriminate or unwise distribution of doles 
might turn such a charity from a benefit 
to the parish into a enrse. If they in- 
sisted upon applying this hard-and-fast 
line to all such charities in all parishes, 
populous or not, with or without a 
mixture of different classes in them, 
nobody knowing by what means, in many 
such parishes the thing could be done so 
as to obtain persons fit to be trustees 
understanding the nature of the duty 


and qualified by any sort of education or | 


preparation for performing it wisely, it 
was wot only his opinion, but also 
that of other men, among the best 
supporters of the Government, such as 
the excellent man to whom the Lord 
President referred—Mr. Rathbone—as 
having proposed a very different mode 
of dealing with these things, that 
they would be not providing for the 
useful and beneficial and wise administra- 
tion of these charities, but doing exactly 
the reverse. And for what possible 
reason ? Had they ever dealt with chari- 
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| ties before in anything like that way ? 
There was a careful! inquiry into the ques- 
tion of charities a great many years ago, 
and in consequence the Charity Commis- 
| sioners were appointed. There had been a 
variety of Acts passed. The Charity 
‘Commissioners looked into tae cireum- 
stances of each particular charity, and, 
‘having considered those circumstances, 
determined what changes within their 
jurisdiction might be desirable, whether 
as to the number of trustees, the qualifi- 
cation of trustees, or the administra- 
tion of the charities. But whoever 
heard or dreamt before of this whole- 
sale indiscriminate way of dealing 
with large classes of charities without 
the least reference to the particular 
circumstances or character of any oue of 
them? Hecould not but think that this 
was an extraordinary example of devia- 
tion from all principle, whether in 
regard to respect for founders’ opinions 
or the probable, practical, working 
for good of the charities that could 
have been invented: To him _ it 
seemed that if they wished to pro- 
ceed in that direction, the wise course 
to adopt was tentatively to introduce 
these new elements, to train the new 
class of trustees to the administration of 
these trusts, and give them the assistance 
of those who had been accustomed to the 
work, and who would probably, if not 
swamped and overwhelmed in this 
manner, make very useful trustees in 
the future out of those associated with 
them. But to overturn all that had 
goue before, aud to at once and in- 
tentionally to deprive of power all 
existing trustees without any cause or 
reason shown whatever, and that in a 
|matter collateral and foreign to the 
| proper object of the Bill, was a thing 
which he could not believe the Go- 
vernment would ever treat as essential 
to the objects of the Bill. To him 
it seemed entirely indefensible in 
principle. He did not agree with his 
| aoble Friend opposite in the opinion 
‘that the modification suggested by Lord 
| Belper would not be an improvement. 
| He thought it would be a great improve- 
| ment in the Bill as it came from the 
; House of Commons; but, at the same 
| time, he thought that all cases in which 
‘the power was exercised there would 
' still be room for the objections he had 
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mentioned, and for that reason he felt 
himself obliged to vote for the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess. 

Tue ArcusisHor or YORK said, 
there was one point in connection with 
this clause which had not been adverted 
to—namely, that the suggestion of a 
“majority” would immediately lead the 
elected trustees to suppose that, they 
were appointed for the very purpose of 
overturning the existing trustees. The 
mere fact of suggesting the majority 
would suggest to the elected trustees, 
“Then we are appointed for the purpose 
of overruling the trustees that now 
exist.” If they were laying the foun- 
dations for new trusts there might be a 
great deal to be said as to having a 
majority on the one side or the other ; 
but when they were considering trusts 
administered from generation to’ genera- 
tion by bodies of trustees who had per- 
formed their duty satisfactorily, there 
appeared to be neither reason nor justice 
in such a revolutionary interference with 
a trust which might have existed and 
been well administered for a very long 
period of time. Surely, too, greater 
consideration ought to be paid to the 
ideas of the founders of trusts—these 
persons who had been described in 
another place as “so-called donors, what- 
ever that may mean”—but some con- 
sideration ought to be paid to their 
desires as to the kind of persons by 
whom the trusts should be administered. 
To swamp the trustees duly appointed 
in terms of the benefaction was to do 
something absolutely unnecessary, even 
if it were not for other reasous inex- 
pedient. He should be sorry that he or 
any of his colleagues on the Episcopal 
Bench should be supposed to object to 
the principle of local representatious of 
some kind in these charities. He 
thought it very desirable to infuse new 
life into the administration. It would 
present the subjects connected with 
administration in new points of view, and 
bring them more into accord with the 
circumstances of the present day. But 
this was a very different thing from the 
complete upsetting of the whole con- 
ditions of the trust which was involved 
in the Government proposal. He did 
not think the proposal of the noble 
Marquess was the very best, because he 
had one of his own; but somehow they 
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ought to show their feeling against 
having a majority of elected trustees. 
*Tue ArcuBisHop oF CANTER- 
BURY said, that although very little 
was left for him to say, especially after 
the exhaustive arguments of the noble 
Marquess, he would offer one or two 
observations. He had come there that 
night anxicus to hear what would be said 
in defence of the clause, which appeared 
to his instincts monstrous. The first 
defence offered for it by the Leader of 
the House was that he thought a ma- 
jority better than one-third. That in 
itself, though heard with respect, did 
not constitute the shadow of a reason. 
Then it was said that the Charity Com- 
missioners had adopted a_ particular 
course; but a document put into his 
hands stated only that they had recently, 
in some instances, thought it right to 
have a majority of elected trustees, and 
every one of those iustances would bear 
examination. The hint of the noble 
Marquess was most important when he 
asked were the trustees all taken from 
the spot by the Charity Commissioners 
and all elected from one constituency. 
As a matter of fact, the trustees put on by 
the Charity Commissioners for the ad- 
ministration of important trusts were 
taken from the most important bodies in 
England. He did not quite understand 
what was said by his most rev. Brother 
as to the introduction of the local ele- 
ment. As a rule, such trustees were 
local men ; they were almost all people 
on the spot, or people interested in the 
spot. These were the reasons which had 
been urged. What had they to put 
against them? Against these reasons 
for the clause he put the good faith of 
England. They had gone on for centuries 
past in perfect confidence in the law, and in 
the sense of honour and reverence for the 
dead. These trusts had been founded in 
the most solemn circumstances, and with 
the best advice to carry out men’s 
views, the founders believing that they 
rested on the good faith of England ; 
and now their Lordships were asked in a 
moment to overthrow all these trusts. 
The donor was now spoken of with some 
contempt, as the pious founder used to be ; 
and his wishes were treated as jetsom 
and flotsom on the face of society. What 
he had carefully planned to commit to 
certain persons was thrown to the 
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winds and waves, and if a fragment came | 


back to the shore he was to be congratu- 
lated. Why should these bodies hence- 
forth be called trustees ? They appeared 
to he the only people ina parish not to be 
trusted. If such a measure were carried he 
hoped the good sense of England would call 
them distrustees. 
argued that the charities were left for 
the good of the poor, and under the Bill 
the poor would have a dominant voting 
power. That meant, the funds would be 
committed to the administration of the 
very persons for whose relief they were 
given. The clause pretended to except 
ecclesiastical charities; but the notion 
of ecclesiastical must be reversed, for the 
clause did not accept any of those chari- 
ties which were specially committed to 
the Church in the person of the parson, 
the persona ecclesia, the very representa- 
tive of the Church. All these charities 
which had been committed to the rector 
were not to be excepted, but he was to 
have two persons associated with him in 
the direction of the charities. Hence- 
forth a donor was to have no such dis- 
cretion as the law had allowed him so long. 
Henceforth he was to be called “That 
imbecile the donor.” If he committed 
anything to a trust, the moment his 
day was over he was to be over-ridden. 
There was a very serious principle 
wrapped up in that; the disparagement 
of the past was always the discourage- 
ment of the future. The donor, disparaged 
in the past, would cease to exist. 
For the last 300 years there had been an 
accumulation of most useful and ser- 
viceable gifts; but he did not foresee 
similar bequests and gifts made to 
the Parish Councils, The clergy had 
recommended the Bill, and had tried to 
persuade the people who were difficult to 
persuade that it would do more good 
than harm—that it would not do the 


harm that it was expected to do in some | 


quarters, even if it did not do all the 


good that it was expected to do in other | 


quarters. He and his colleagues on 
these matters knew something of the 
parishes aud their working. They 
wanted to improve the Bill and to remove 
injustice, which was the greatest reproach 
to any law. If this clause were passed, it 
would rivet an injustice on English law 
for ever, and one which they could not 
forget was foisted very late into the Bill, 


It had been gravely | 
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contrary to the very wishes of the 
persons who conceived and introduced 
the measure. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): The most rey. Prelate says 
that uo reasons have been given by 
| Members of the Government iu support of 
this sub-section. I am afraid that what- 
ever I may advance to the House will 
still be considered by him as uo reason, 
The most rev. Prelate denounced the sub- 
section as a monstrous one, and I am 
afraid nothing I can say will alter the 
most rev. Prelate’s conclusion. I fear 
that the differences between the most rev. 
Prelate and the Government are very 
deep—unamely, that he has a most abso- 
lute and complete distrust of Parish 
Councils 

Tue ARCHBISHOP CANTER- 
BURY : No, no. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: While 
the Government, on the contrary, ven- 
tured to trust them. This clause does 


OF 


| not propose any alteration whatever in the 


trust of any charity. It has been spoken 
of as unjust—and as if it diverted to some 
other use that which the donor intended 
for a particular use ; but it does nothing 
of the kind. It deals solely with the 
appointment of those who are to admin- 
ister the charity for the benefit of the 
poor of a particular parish; and where a 
charity is intended to meet the wants of 
a particular parish, that parish is likely 
to be the best judge of the mode in which 
the charity can be most effectually used 
for its benefit within the terms of the 
trust. The tendency of the Charity 
Commissioners has recently been to give 
a preponderating voice to the inbabi- 
tants of the parish in the administra- 
tion of these trusts, and is there 
the slightest evidence that that has led 
| to any mischief or evil, or acted other- 
| wise than as beneficial in the administra- 
tion of the trusts? The existing trustees 
have been spoken of as if in all cases 
they were the most admirable adminis- 
{trators in the world, but that bas not 
‘been the result of experience. An im- 
| partial Committee of both Houses has in 
| the most emphatic terms declared that 
| the trusts as constituted have not worked 
well, and that an improvement has been 
gained by introducing the popular element. 
I know the House will say that that 
does not necessarily mean a majority, 
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[Opposition cheers.] Yes; but I am | The most rev. Prelate has said the clause 
dealing with the arguments of the most | is unfair to the donors of the charity. 
rev. Prelate, with all respect, when he | That is an argument not against this 
speaks about setting aside these trustees legislation, but against the legislation 
when they are doing all that anyone! which has been going on for the last 30 
could desire to have done. What Iam or 40 years, and it was the argument 
pointing out is that yon have the finding | used when the Charity Commissioners 
of impartial persons that, I do not say | were first empowered to deal with the 
in every case, but as a rule, the existing | charities. It was said, “ You ought to 
system has not worked well, and that leave the trusts just as the testators or 
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with the popular element the trusts have 
worked much better. When you have 
interfered to that extent you have given 
up the principle of saying that you nave 
no right to interfere with the constitution 
of trusts. The principle of non-inter- 
ference is abandoned, and it becomes a 


question of expediency and policy to | 


donors left them,” but all our legislation 
has been contrary to that principle for a 
long time, and it is now too well 
established to be altered. When it only 
comes to a question of what trustees shall 
be appointed, I differfrom the most rev. 
Prelate in this—that I take the view that 
by conferring these powers on the Parish 





discover how you will get the best ad-| Council you will best secure that that 
ministration. I have confidence in the | which would have been the iutentions of 
Parish Council—which I suppose many | the donors had they been living at the 
of your Lordships do not share—that | present day will be carried out. The 
they will not act wildly in the matter and gulf that divides us from the most rev. 
appoint improper people to these trusts. | Prelate is that we have a confidence in 


I doubt if you could find a Parish Council | the Parish Councils which he does not 


which would appoint as trustees the 
people who would be likely to receive 
the doles, and I do not anticipate the 
antagonism which has been suggested 


as likely to exist between the elected 


trustees and the existing trustees. I do 
not mean to say that there would not be 
cases where there would be antagonism, 
but those would be just the cases where 
it would be desirable that these trustees 
should be appointed ; and I am satisfied 
that, in the great majority of cases, the 
working would be perfectly harmonious 
between both classes of trustees, and 


that you would find no such division | 


as is talked about. As I have said, 
no doubt there would be occasions 
when such division would be found 
to exist, and my opinion is that on these 
occasions it was desirable that there 
should be a large infusion of the 
popular element. After all, these bene- 
factions are intended for the good of the 
parish, and the Parish Council, if it is to 
be worth anything, ought to be trusted, 
and can be trusted, to appoint trustees 
and to manage a purely parochial, non- 
ecclesiastical charity. If they cannot be 
trusted with that, the clauses to which 


| possess. The most rev. Prelate declares 
that this clause is likely to prevent the 
formation of these trusts in the future. 
That is a matter of speculation. It 
depends on the opinion one entertains of 
how this would work, and how people 
| would be likely to view it. My belief is 
that it would not deter people in the 
future from making benefactions in the 
| parish. These are the reasons why I 
| trust your Lordships will adhere to the 
clause as it came upto your Lordships’ 
| House. 
| Tue DuKtor DEVONSHIRE: Before 
we go toa Division on this question I think 
it would be interesting and desirable to 
| know what view Her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment take of the suggestion which has 
| been made by Lord Belper, because, if 
'the Amendment of the noble Marquess 
opposite is carried, my noble Friend will 
| have no other opportunity of bringing 
| forward his proposal. I think that the 
| Government ought distinctly to state 
_ whether they refuse to consider the pro- 
| posal and intend to impose upon the 
| Parish Council the obligation to appoint 
a certain number of trustees whether it 
| wishes to appoint them or not—a number 


your Lordships have already agreed stand | of trustees which, in the opinion of some 
condemned, because you have conferred | competent authorities who have discussed 
on the Councils powers which ought | the matter in another place, would render 
never to have been conferred on them. | the administration of some of these 
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trusts unworkable. 
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Some information! draws a distinction between the intro- 


on that point ought to be given by Her | duction of an elective element and the 


Majesty’s Government. The noble and 


learned Lord on the Woolsack has said | the trusts. 


introduction of an absolute majority upon 
Of course they are different 


a great deal as to the implicit confidence | things, but I cannot see that such a dis- 
he possesses in the prudence and modera- | tiuction amounts to an absolute question 
tion and good conduct of the Parish | of vital principle upon which the House 


Councils. My Lords, is it a proof of his 


is bound to insist in a manner which, in 


confidence in the Parish Councils that be | all probability, would be fatal to this Bill. 
does not allow them an option as to} Although I have not a word to say as to 


whether they will elect a majority of the 
trustees of these trusts or not ? 
the Government are going to accept the 
Amendment suggested by my noble 
Friend, their attitude seems to me to be 
a very curious commentary upon the 
speech of the noble and learned Lord as 
to the confidence he feels in the Parish 
Councils of the future. On the main 
question I do not intend to say more than 
a very few words, especially as this is 
not one of the subjects to which I have 
given a great deal of attention, or in 
which I have up to now taken a great 
deal of interest; and I must confess that 
Iam not disposed to say much on the 
subject, because I have no great con- 
fidence, and I must add no great satis- 
faction, in the vote which I propose to give. 
It is not my business—I am not concerned 
—to defend the conduct of Her Majesty's 
Government in another place in relation 


Unless | 


the clause itself, I cannot see that a ques- 
tion of principle is involved in it which 


_makes it imperative upon us to insist on 


our disagreement with the Commons. I 
think the Amendment ought to be treated 
as in the category of those Amendments 
which we were justified in making in the 
first instance, but which we are uot com- 
pelled to make, and therefore it would not 
be expedient on grounds of honour or 
principle to insist on any further. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
noble Duke has appealed to me, or I 
would not have troubled your Lordships 
again. With the permission of the 
House I will answer his appeal. I do 
not see how the Amendment to which he 
refers—that of Lord Belper—could be 
moved, as we are bound to decide the 


| point at issue on the Amendment of the 


to this clause, nor can I say much in| 


defence of the clause itself. 
question upon which I entertain any 
doubt is as to whether the clause raises a 
question of principle or such other ques- 
tion of vital importance as to make it 


The only | 


incumbent upon your Lordships to insist | 


upon your disagreement with the House 
of Commons. The only question for us 


seems to me to be whether it does or. 
does not come within the category of 


those Amendments which, in some ob- 
servations I made earlier in the evening, 
I indicated, in my opinion, ought to be 
treated at this stage rather as matters of 
expediency than as matters of principle. 
I confess that I cannot quite understand 
where the question of principle comes in. 
The contention that we have no right to 


interfere with the wishes of the founders | 


or donors of these trusts is intelligible ; 


| 


but that is a position inconsistent with | 
what has been done in the case of the | 


Charity Commissioners, and it is incou- 
sistent with the proposal to appoint one- 
third of the trustees. The noble Marquess 


noble Marquess. But I am free to say 
that I think the suggestion infinitely 
more acceptable than the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess. 

THe Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: 
Yes ; but do you accept it ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: It is 
certainly more acceptable. If the noble 
Lord were to move it, the Government 
would certainly give it a less direct 
negative, inasmuch as I should certainly 
ask the House to divide against the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess, but 
I would not ask your Lordships to divide 
against the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. 

Lorp COLCHESTER was understood 
to say that from his knowledge of the 
action of the Charity Commissioners in 
connection with certain educational chari- 
ties, it did not follow that because they 
infused an elective element into the 
Boards of Trustees they put that element 
in the majority. He would liken the 
case of the Parish Councillors to that of 
the civic dignitary who once said, 
“Although Mayor of Pevensey I am 
still but a man.” Parish Councillors 
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would be men, and very often would be 
elected at contested elections, and would 
be under the temptation in distributing 
doles of which they might have the con- 
trol to the advantage of those people who 
elected them at the expense of those who 
did not. He maintained that the pro- 
posal of the Government would put on 
these men a difficult and delicate duty 
which their knowledge of human nature 
did not justify. It would be exposing 


them to the temptation of having recourse 
to electioneering jobbery. 


On question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 72 ; Not-Contents 33. 


Tue Margvess or SALISBURY 
then moved to add to the sub-section 
these words— 

“If the management of any such charity is 
vested in a sole trustee, the number of trustees 
may, with the approval of the Charity Com- 
missioners, be increased to three, one to be 
nominated by the said trustee and one by the 
Parish Council or meeting.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*TuHe Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
if the noble Marquess (Lord Salisbury) 
had no objection he should like to move 
the following words as an addition to 
the sub-section :— 

“Nothing in this sub-section shall pre- 
judicially affect the power or authority of the 
Charity Commissioners, under any of the Acts 
relating to charities, to settle or alter schemes 
for the better administration of any charity.” 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he had no objection to the addition. 
The limitation of the power of the Parish 
Councils in the clause was not intended 
to affect the general jurisdiction of the 
Charity Commissioners. It would be 
just as well that these words should 
appear in the clause. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Their Lordships resolved not to insist | 


on a large number 
Amendments, including 


of subsequent 
those making 


County Councillors ex officio Guardians, | 
declaring that Guardians should be per- | 


sonally rated, and the excision of the 
clauses with reference to the London 
Vestries. 

*Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he 
wished to move in Clause 30, which 
contained special provisions as to London, 


Lord Colchester 


{LORDS} 
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county’ boroughs, and other urban 
districts, to insert the following words :— 

“Provided that for the consideration of 
affairs of the Church (including the election of 
Churchwardens) and of matters relating to 
ecclesiastical charities, separate meetings of 
the said Vestries shall be held, and that at every 
such meeting the incumbent, if present, shall 
be the chairman.” 
As the clause dealing with the London 
Vestries had now been restored to the 
Bill, he desired to call attention to an 
important matter affecting the Church. 
In the clause were these words— 

“ And no person shall ez gficio be chairman 
of any of the said Vestries.” 
The effect of these words would be that 
the incumbents of London parishes would 
be put on the same footing as the in- 
cumbents of country parishes. But this 
difference existed : In the country the 
Vestries were turned out as well as the 
incumbents, whereas in London the 
Vestries were kept and the chairmen 
were turned out. This was inconsistent 
with the general rule which had been 
followed throughout the Bill, that 
ecclesiastical affairs and everything which 
concerned the Church should be left 
altogether untouched. If, therefore, the 
London Vestries were to remain, it 
seemed to him to follow logically that 
the chairmanship of the incumbents 
should remain with them. He did not 
propose to keep the incumbents as 
chairmen of the Vestries when they 
were dealing with secular affairs. The 
incumbents should stand aside on these 
occasions ; but it would be very hard, 
when the Vestries were dealing with 
strictly ecclesiastical matters, that 
the clergymen should no longer 
be in a position to preside. He 
(the Bishop of London) confessed he 
very much regretted that this dealing 
with Vestries in London had been pro- 
posed. It seemed to him that so im- 
portant a place as London ought to have 
had separate consideration. There should 
have been a special and separate Bill. 
They ought not to have dealt with such a 
matter simply by introducing a fragment 
of a reform into a Bill the general pur- 
pose of which was altogether inapplic- 
able to London. However, if Parlia- 
ment agreed to do it, it was useless for 
him to express an opinion on the 
matter. But in regard to the affairs of 
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the Church, it was really necessary that 
they should make such a change as he 
now proposed, The Vestries had con- 
siderable power over the Church in re- 
gard generally to Church affairs. If any- 
thing was required to be done it must be 
considered by the Vestry, and the Vestry 
must agree to its legality, or else it 
could. not be carried out. The Church- 
wardens, who were the officers of the 
Vestry, had to see that nothing was 
done which was inconsistent with the 
law, and all that made the ecclesiastical 
business of the Vestry of considerable 
importance. There would not bea great 
number of such meetings as were con- 
templated in the Amendment ; but when- 
ever the affairs of the Church came 
up, it seemed to him they ought to have 
the chief officer of the Church in his 
proper place. He submitted that it 
would only be in consonance with the | 
general character of the Bill that they | 


should have this Amendment inserted. | 





Amendment moved, 

In the Amendment on page 27, line 37, in the | 
words omitted by the Lords and restored by the | 
Commons, page 28, line 7, after (“ Vestries "’) 
insert (“* Provided that for the consideration of | 
affairs of the Church (including the election of 
Churchwardens) and of matters relating to 
ecclesiastical charities, separate meetings of the | 
said Vestries shall be held, and that at every | 
such meeting the incumbent, if present, shall 
be the chairman”), and after (“ Provided ’’) 
insert (“also ”’).—(The Bishop of London.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he could not say that he regarded this 
Amendment as of very serious import- 
ance. He believed he was not wrong in 
saying that at present, as a rule, although 
the Rector or Vicar was entitled to take 
the chair at the Vestry he seldom 
availed himself of the privilege. [Cries 
of dissent.| He had himself been a 
member of a Vestry for several years, 
and he had never seen a clergyman 
there at all, and he knew from friends of 
his own that in the case in another 
Vestry the Rector very rarely appeared. 
He did not think it would be a 
convenient thing to have two 
chairmen. Indeed, he should think 
it would have a tendency to cause con- 
fusion, the Vestry not being always a 
very manageable body. He was not dis- 
posed to hail the Amendment with joy, 
but if the right rev. Prelate persevered 





with it no doubt he could carry it. 
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Viscount CROSS said, he hoped the 
right rev. Prelate would persevere with 
the Amendment. Whether a matter of 
sentiment or not, it was a matter which 
would affect the clergyman very much. 
In the county with which he (Lord Cross) 
was connected, when secular matters came 
before the Vestry the clergyman did not 
attend the meeting at all. When, how- 
ever, ecclesiastical matters were dealt 
with he invariably did attend. He did 
not see what difficulty there could be in 
having Vestry meetings for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and when those meetings were 
held it seemed to him natural that the 
Incumbent or Rector should take the 
chair. 

Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the noble Earl (Lord Kimberley) 
had argued the matter as if it referred to 
Vestries in the country. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: No, I 
referred to London. I have had the 


great honour to be a member of a London 
Vestry for several years. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Other Lords Amendments disagreed 
with by the Commons were considered 
and not insisted upon. 


Lords Amendmert— 


Line 26, leave out from (“buildings”) to the 
end of the paragraph, and insert (“not held 
in trust for the residence or relief of poor or 
sick persons therein, or productive of income 
distributable for the benefit of such persons 
which, or the ownership, trusteeship, manage- 
ment, or control of which, is by its legal 
constitution vested in ministers or officers for 
the time being of any particular Church or 
Denomination, either alone or jointly with 
other persons. 

“The expression ‘affairs of the Church’ shall 
include the distribution of offertories or 
other collections made in any church”’), 

To this Amendment (with the 
exception of the last paragraph 
inserted) the Commons disagreed 
for the following reason :— 
Because the Amendment would 
extend the definition of ecclesi- 
astical charities to buildings 
which are exclusively used for 
secular purposes.! 


*THe ArcusisHorp oF CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, the Commons have 
restored the portion of the Definition 
Clause, which runs as follows :— 
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“ The expression shall alsoinclude any build- 
ing which in the opinion of the Charity Com- 
missioners has been erected or provided within 
40 years before the passing of this Act entirely 
by or at the cost of members of any particular 
Church or Denomination.” 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
noble and learned Lord below the Gang- 
way (the Earl of Selborne) moved an 
Amendment in place of these words. I 
do not at all give up my belief that the 
noble Lord’s Amendment was right, and 
that it was a wise and safe provision to 
make, because the real test as to whose 
the rooms are, and to whose administration 
they belong, appears to me to be that of 
the trusteeship ; but, nevertheless, as that 
Amendment has been rejected by the 
House of Commons after having been 
by your Lordships’ House adopted after 
a most careful discussion, I feel content 
to leave it, hoping that a slight altera- 
tion may be made in it, to the judgment 
of the Charity Commissioners to decide 
as to the facts. It is a question of fact 


which is to be referred to them, and they 
very likely may be the best body to 
decide it. 


It appears to me, however, 
to be unreasonable that a sharp line should 
be drawn across buildings which the 
Charity Commissioners are satisfied have 
been erected at the cost of a particular 
Church or Denomination, and have been 
in their keeping and use ever since, because 
they were built over 40 years ago. The 
40 years’ limit appears to be a very 
arbitrary one. I am quite aware that it 
has been introduced into previous Acts, 
or that “50 years” has been, but neither 
date seems to me to carry out any 
principle of justice. If a _ building 
belongs to a particular body it ought to 
remain theirs. A building which has been 
erected for 40 years is now to be taken 
from us or from any other Denomination, 
whilst a building which has been erected 
only 39 years is to be allowed to remain 
in its present keeping. There certainly 
is no principle in that—at least, I have 
been unable to discover one. It has 
been urged on the other side that 
there are very few buildings which 
would be affected by the provision, 
if any at all. I can assure the 
House that there are a_ great 
many of these buildings which have been 
erected more than 40 years, and which 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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have been used for all manner of secular 
and social purposes—for Clothing Clubs 
and other Clubs and Associations of 
every kind, as well as for amusenients 
and discussions. I quoted a very 
strong instance indeed the other evening 
of a building that was erected over 
60 years ago—in the year 1833. It 
is a parish room in a parish of which I 
can scarcely pronounce the name, but 
which is close to Ruthin. The room has 
been used ever since its construction for 
such purposes as I have just spoken of, 
It is built against the churchyard wall, 
and cannot be reached except by crossing 
the churchyard. Well, to take that room 
away from the church would be an 
exceedingly great hardship. 1 trust that 
such a hard line as that of 40 years will 
not be insisted upon. If these buildings 
are few the concession we ask for is 
very small, and if they are ever so few in 
number the proposal of the Commons 
would still inflict injustice on the parishes. 
I propose to omit the provision respecting 
the 40 years, and to substitute the word 
“mainly” for the word “entirely.” In 
that I think I have almost the assent of 
the Government expressed both else- 
where and here. It would be impossible, 
or next to impossible, to prove that any 
building has been erected entirely at the 
cost of a particular Denomination, or to 
show that, 40 or 50 years ago, nobody 
who was not a Churchman gave a £5 
note or a sovereign to it. Such a thing 
is impossible of proof, and the sub-section 
as it stands, therefore, throws all the 
burden of proof upon the present trustees 
in a matter which is not susceptible of 
proof. Many of these buildings have 
been erected partly by means of money 
obtained at bazaars. If they are to 
pass out of our possession because 
the money has been raised by 
bazaars, in which all classes of the 
people have taken an interest and spent 
money, that again seems to me a most 
gross injustice. The statement of the 
noble Ear! the Leader of the House (the 
Earl of Kimberley) the other night was 
marked by a thorough spirit of fairness. 
I understand the noble Earl now to say 
that he will agree to the word “ mainly.” 
After that it is not necessary further 
to quote the noble Earl’s words. I 
therefore conclude by moving my Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment moved, 


To leave out the words in line 28, restored by 
the Commons — namely, (“ within 40 years 
before the passing of this Act entirely”), in 


order to insert the word (“ mainly’’).—(Zhe | 


Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
quite unable to agree to the elimination | 
of the 40 years, but I will agree to the 
substitution of “ mainly ” for “ entirely,” 
with the addition, to which I think the 
most rev. Prelate does not object, of | 
these words, after “ denomination ”— 

“ And as to which the Charity Commissioners 
are satisfied from the terms of the trust that 
the intention was to place the building under 
ecclesiastical or denominational management.” 


That would enable the Charity Commis- 


sioners to go into the matter and satisfy | 


themselves. 


*Toe Eart or SELBORNE: 
noble Earl will add to those words some- 
thing to show that they are not meant 
to exclude the case of other trustees 
being joined with the ecclesiastical 


trustees, I think they might be accepted | 


subject to the question of the 40 years. 
I cannot conceive, I confess, why the 


character of a thing should be altered | 
by the fact that it is 40 years old, nor | 
do I think it would be reasonable, because | 


the ecclesiastical trustees are not the 
only trustees, to say that the trust shail 


be taken out of the category to which in | 


substance it belongs. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : 


cannot agree to the elimination of the | 


40 years, but I will read the sub-section 


as it would stand supposing the Amend- | 


meut were put in— 


“The expression shall also include any | 
building which, in the opinion of the Charity 
Commissioners, has been erected or provided 


with in 40 years before the passing of this Act, | 
mainly by or at the cost of any particular | 


Church or Denomination, and as to which the 
Charity Commissioners are satisfied from the 
terms of the trust that the intention was to place 


the building under ecclesiastical or denomi- | 


national management.” 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: I 
think the words “exclusively or other- 
wise” must be added to make the pro- 
vision satisfactory. 

*Tue ARCHBISHOP 
BURY : I think also there is a snare 
latent in the words, “from the terms of | 
the trust,” because the trusts will not | 
always express the intention, and yet the 


If the | years should now cease to be ours ? 


I) 


or CANTER-! 
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| Commissioners might be satisfied that 
the intention was there, although it was 
not expressed in the terms of the trast. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
| am afraid that, if those who desire this 
Amendment are not satisfied to leave it 
to the Charity Commissioners to deter- 
mine, I cannot insert any words. 


THe Arcusisnorp or CANTER- 
| BURY: We are quite satisfied to leave 

|it to them, but we say that there is a 
| snare prepared for our feet in the words 
| I have mentioned. 


| THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
| afraid, then, 1 must withdraw my pro- 
| posal. 

| Tue Bisnor or ELY: I am curious 
| to know why what has been ours for 40 
I 
have not yet heard any reason given 
except that of sic volo sie jubeo. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
| HerscHeEti): The practice has always 
been to deal with what have been re- 
garded as modern trusts in a different 
way from older trusts. A line has 
always been drawn between the two. 


Tue BisHore or SALISBURY : 
May I ask whether 40 years would 
essentially change the character of a 
trust ? 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Question, “ That this House do not 
|insist on the Amendment with which 
the Commons disagree,” put, and agreed 
to. 


On question, 

“That the words ‘within 40 years before the 
| passing of this Act’ stand part of the words 
| restored by the Commcns,’—(The Archbishop 
of Canterbury,) 
their Lordships divided :—Contents 18 ; 
Not-Cqptents 21. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
will agree to the insertion of “mainly” 
place of “ entirely.” 


I 


The word “mainly ” substituted for 


“ entirely.” 


A Committee appointed to prepare 
Reasons for the Lords insisting on certain 
of their Amendments and for disagreeing 
to certain of the Commons Amendments : 

| The Committee to meet forthwith. 
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HIGH SHERIFFS. 

Report from the Select Committee 
(with the proceedings of the Committee) 
made, and to be printed ; Minutes of 
Evidence, together with an Appendix, 
laid upon the Table, and to be delivered 
out. (No. 304.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Report from the Committee of the 
Reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for the Lords insisting on certain of their 
Amendments, and disagreeing to certain 
of the Commons Amendments ; read, and 
agreed to; and a Message sent to the 
Commons to return the Bill with the 
Lords Amendments to the Commons 
Amendments, and Reasons for insisting 
on certain of their own Amendments, and 
for disagreeing to certain of the Commons 
Amendments. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Moved, “ That this House do now ad- 
journ.”"—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 


*Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, it 
would be for the convenience of the House 
if the noble Earl would say what was to 
be the course of business next week. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that if the Commons disposed of their 
Lordships’ Amendments on Monday, as 
he hoped they would, and sent the Bill 
back to their Lordships’ House on that 
evening, he should propose that any 
Amendments made by the Commons 
should be considered on Tuesday. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
the time for discussion of Amendments 
would be very short, as their Lordships 
would not be in possession of the*Amend- 
ments of the Commons until Tuesday 
morning. 

Tue Ear. or KIMBERLEY aid, 
that when he made the proposal on 
Monday—as he hoped to be able to do— 
would be the time to consider it. 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at five minutes past Twelve 


o'clock, A.M., to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 24th February 1894. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

Local Government (England and 
Wales) Bill,—That they do not insist on 
certain of their Amendments to the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill 
to which this House has disagreed ; and 
have made Amendments in lieu of others 
disagreed to by this House, to which 
they desire the concurrence of this House; 
and insist on certain other of their 
Amendments, for which they assign their 
Reasons ; and agree to certain of the 
Amendments made by this House to the 
Amendments made by the Lords, and to 
the Consequential Amendments made by 
this House to the Bill, without any 
Amendment ; and agree to certain other 
of the Amendments made by this House 
to the Amendments made by the Lords, 
with Amendments and Consequential 
Amendments to the Bill, to which they 
desire the concurrence of this House ; 
and disagree to certain other of the 
Amendments made by this House to the 
Amendments made by the Lords, for 
which they assign their Reasons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Lords Amendments to the Commons 
Amendments to the Lords Amendments, 
and Consequential Amendments to the 
Bill, and Lords reasons to be considered 
upon Monday next and to be printed. 
[Bill 486.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 


revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 26th February 1894. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
MOTION. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBERLEY) : My Lords, I beg leave to 
move that the House do adjourn during 
pleasure this evening in order that we 
may be able to receive, when ready, a 
communication from the House of Com- 
mons as to the Amendments of the Local 
Government Bill ; and then, if convenient 
to your Lordships, I should certainly 
hope that we might take those Amend- 
ments into consideration to-morrow. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I am very loth to offer any opposition to 
the arrangements which the noble Earl 
the Leader of the House proposes for the 
conduct of your business, but it seems to 
me quite unreasonable that we should 
decide what to do with Amendments 
which possibly may be of great gravity 
until we can have them in print and have 
had a day to consider them. Of course, 
I am aware that time is precious. I do 
not wish to trespass on any controversial 
grounds, but those of your Lordships 
who hear me will agree with me that the 
pressure of time is due to the very excep- 
tional character of the procedure of the 
last six months. Therefore, I do not 
think it is fair that we should be pre- 
vented from taking proper measures to 
arrive at a sound conclusion and from 
considering the Amendments most care- 
fully, because, owing to circumstances over 
which certainly we have had no control, 
the time has become somewhat short. I 
therefore propose to move that after 
rising this day the House do not sit, 
except for legal business, until Wed- 
nesday at half-past 4 o’clock. That 
would give time for the Amendments of 
the House of Commons, whatever they 
are, to be printed, and for us to consider 
what course each of us would wish to 
take when we vote concerning them. I 
would rather not expatiate more upon a 
subject which might be felt to be thorny ; 
but I think I am not asking for more 
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than a legitimate time which is necessary 
for the proper consideration of our 
business, 


Moved, 

“That this House, after rising this day, do 
not sit again, except for Judicial Business, 
until Wednesday next, at half-past Four 
o'clock.” —(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I quite share the wish of the noble 
Marquess not to make this an occasion 
for any thorny discussion. I have no 
desire to enter upon any controversial 
topics, but I must confess my great regret 
at hearing that the noble Marquess is 
unable to agree to go on with public 
business to-morrow. I had hoped that, 
seeing the nature of the case, and that 
the matters in controversy between the 
two Houses are narrowed to certainly not 
very numerous points, however important 
they may be, it would have been possible, 
as we consider it necessary, to take the 
Amendments to-morrow. ‘That being so, 
I should not consider my responsibility 
in the matter covered, and I should 
not think I was doing my duty if I 
did not dissent from the Motion of the 
noble Marquess. I would only observe 
that the reasons are connected with 
public business ; and without in the least 
going into past proceedings I would 
appeal to the House whether, looking to 
the state of business and to the absolute 
necessity for getting through whatever 
business there may be before a certain 
time, it is not of the very greatest im- 
portance that no time should be lost, and 
that the Prorogation of Parliament should 
not be further adjourned. I will not 
detain your Lordships further than to hope 
that you will not concur in the Motion 
of the noble Marquess. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscHELL): I do not understand the 
noble Marquess to object to the House 
proceeding at present—adjourning during 
pleasure ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
No. 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY : After 
its rising to-day. 

On question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents, 58 ; Not-Contents, 16. 


the House. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed: The Lord Kensington 
chosen Speaker in the absence of the 


2U 
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Lord Chancellor and the Lords Com- 
missioners. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments last made by 
the Lords, and the further consequential 
Amendments agreed to; with several 
other of the Amendments last made by the 
. Lords agreed to, with Amendments ; and 
with several others disagreed to, with 
reasons for such disagreement ; and with 
consequential Amendments to the Bill: 
The said Amendments and Reasons to be 
printed ; and to be considered on Wednes- 
day next. (No. 306.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes past Ten 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter- 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 26th February 1894. 


THE UNEMPLOYED IN SCOTLAND. 

Sir J. CARMICHAEL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether he is prepared to 
take steps to enable Local Authorities 
in Scotland to institute Registers of the 
unemployed, either in connection with 
the offices of the Registrars of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, or otherwise ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : So far as Seotland is con- 
cerned, I am informed that, when neces- 
sity arises, no difficulty bas been ex- 
perienced by the Local Authorities in 
instituting Registers for the unemployed, 
and, as a matter of fact, they are fre- 
quently opened. From the latest infor- 
mation I have received from the impor- 
tant centres in Scotland, the Local 
Authorities are undoubtedly willing, and 
I believe are able, to look after any undue 
distress arising from want of employ- 
ment. The precise proposal made by 
the hon. Member is a new proposal, and 
the Registrar General, whom I have 
consulted, sees serious difficulties and 
objections to it. It is a proposal which 
I shall further consider with my right 
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hon. Friend the President of the Loeal 
Government Board. 

Sir J. CARMICHAEL : May I ask 
whether the Registers at present kept 
are paid for out of public funds ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I know that 
in one case the Register is made by the 
Police Commissioners of a great city, and 
is presumably paid for out of the public 
funds. But in other cities the Local 
Authorities have disbursed private funds 
for the purpose. 


THE STATUE TO LORD LANSDOWNE AT 
CALCUTTA. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) : 1 beg toask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Secretary 
of State for India has observed in the 
Indian Press that, out of Rs.80,000 re- 
quired for a statue to Lansdowne at 
Calcutta, over Rs.60,000 have been ob- 
tained from 35 Indian Princes and Chiefs, 
including minors; and whether he has 
information to show that, in accordance 
with the Standing Orders on the subject, 
all political officers have refrained from 
bringing any pressure to bear upon these 
Princes and Chiefs in order to obtain 
these subscriptions ? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) : May I ask the Under Secretary 
for India whether it is within his know- 
ledge that the Princes and Chiefs of India 
are generally anxious to testify their 
respect towards the Representatives of 
the Empress, in addition to their regard 
for them individually ; and whether they 
are not likely to be wounded by a sugges- 
tion that their loyal attitude in regard to 
the matter referred to, as in their large 
contributions to Imperial defence in the 
times of Lord Dufferin and Lord Lans- 
downe, has been due to official pressure ? 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGE 
RussEL1L, North Beds.): I do not feel 
called upon to enter into the speculative 
part of the right hon. Baronet’s question; 
but I do not doubt that what he suggests 
is the feeling among the Princes of 
India, in regard to all signs of respect 
for Her Majesty’s Representative, is 
quite correct. I have to say, in answer 
to the question on the Paper, that the 
Secretary of State is aware from the 
Indian Press that a committee has been 
appointed to collect subscriptions for @ 
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statue to Lord Lansdowne, but he bas no 
other information on the subject. 

Sirk W. WEDDERBURN : Has any 
pressure been brought to bear upon the 
Maharajah of Cashmere and the Mahara- 
jah of Gwalior, who is a minor ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : I cannot 
undertake to answer that, but I have no 
doubt the Secretary of State will inquire 
into any specific cases which the hon. 
Baronet may bring to his attention. 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War how many Lee-Metford rifles are 
now in England and the Colonies, how 
many in India, and how many have to be 
manufactured to make up the comple- 
ment which the War Office consider 
necessary ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBertt-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : In India there are Lee- 
Metford rifles for the European troops 
and a reserve. Inthe Colonies the In- 


fantry is armed with them, and at home 
there is an ample supply of arms for the 
Regulars and the Militia, and a large 


reserve in addition. It is not desirable 
in the public interests to answer the 
question more minutely. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Are all 
the Regulars at home armed with this 
rifle now ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is a sufficient supply of the weapon 
for all the Regalars at home. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is it not a fact 
that two or three battalions have not yet 
received it ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If so, that is because they possess no 
range at which it can be used. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
Have the troops in Scotland been sup- 
plied with the rifle ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I must ask for notice of that question. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR NON-MAINTEN- 
ANCE OF A SON. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of John Heury Swift, a collier, 
residing at Coedpoeth, near Wrexbam, 
who was ordered to pay 2s. 6d. a week 
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towards the maintenance of his son in the 
Chester Industrial School, and having 
fallen into arrear with such payments to 
the amount of about £6 was committed 
by the local Bench of Magistrates to 
Shrewsbury Prison for two months ; 
whether he is aware that Swift's default 
in making these payments was caused by 
his inability to find work in consequence 
of the strike in the coal trade, and the 
consequent stoppage of work in the 
Coedpoeth and neighbouring districts ; 
and that, though a very steady man and 
anxious to find work, he only earned 
£2 3s. 6d. during the whole of 1893 ; 
and whether, under the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the case, he can see his way to 
exercise the discretionary power given to 
him by the 39th and 40th sections of 
“ The Industrial Schools Act, 1866,” of 
remitting the payment of the above 
arrears and discharging the man from 
prison ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): My attention has 
been called to this case, and after careful 
inquiry I learn that the record of the 
defendant is not a good one, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I cannot 
interfere with his term of imprisonment, 
but I have given instructions that his 
weekly payment shall be reduced to 
Is. 6d. 


THE SALE OF CARBOLIC ACID, 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg te 
ask the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether The British 
Medical Journal of 30th December, 
1893, was correct in stating that he had 
written to Mr. Ernest Hart, Chairnan 
of the Parliamentary Bills Committee of 
the British Medical Association, in reply 
to a communication urging protective 
restrictions on the sale of carbolic acid, 
and in that reply had promised the 
serious consideration of the Board ; whe- 
ther he can now state the result of that 
consideration ; and whether he is aware 
that between the date of his reply to Mr. 
Hart and the 10th of this month 27 
deaths from carbolic acid either by suicide 
or misadventure have been reported by 
the Press? I desire to supplement the 
question by asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he is aware that the Coroner 
of the South West District of London, at 
the request of a jury sitting on an inquest 

2U 2 
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on the 20th instant, addressed a letter to 
the Clerk of the Privy Council urging the 
necessity for placing carbolic acid in the 
Schedule of Poisons under the Pharmacy 
Act; and whether he has seen in this 
morning’s papers the report of a case in 
which a whole family narrowly escaped 
poisoning by carbolic acid being poured 
into the cistern ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The state- 
ment in The British Medical Journal 
referred to in the question is  sub- 
stantially correct. The imposition of 
protective restrictions on the sale of 
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carbolic acid is a matter for the Privy 
Council, and the Board have been in 
communication on the subject with that 
Department, who I believe have the 
matter still under consideration. I 
have communicated with the Registrar 
General as to the number of deaths from 
carbolic acid between the 3rd December | 
and the !7thinstant. He is not in a posi- 
tion at present to give this information as 
regards the country generally ; but he | 
states that in London during the period | 
referred to out of a total of 28 deaths | 
from accidental poisoning one was due | 
to carbolic acid, and out of 97 cases of 
Suicide seven were due to poisoning by 
this acid. I have no information as to 
the letter stated to have been addressed 
to the Clerk of the Council. I have seen 
the report in the newspaper of the case 
to which my hon. Friend refers. 


Mr. PICTON: May we hope that 
the result of the promised consideration 
will be the imposition of restrictions 
on the sale of carbolie acid ? 


Sir W. FOSTER: That question 
must be put to the Privy Council. 


COLLON POSTAL GRIEVANCE. 

Dr. D. AMBROSE (Louth, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he could remedy the grievance of the 
inhabitants of Collon, County Louth, as 
evinced in a recent Memorial to him from 
them, regarding the late hour at which 
the morning mail is delivered ; and whe- 
ther he will arrange that the mail which 
arrives in Drogheda in the evening 
should be delivered at Collon by 7.30 
next morning, and also if the return of 
the mail car to Drogheda could be de- 














Jayed till 7 o’clock in the evening ? 


Mr. Picton 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): The 
establishment of a mail car service be- 
tween Drogheda and Collon in lieu of the 
existing foot post, which would practi- 
cally meet the wishes of the Memorialists, 
is under consideration. Tenders have 
been called for, and I hope shortly to be 
in a position to come to a decision in the 
matter. 


RAILWAY RATES FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he proposes to 
introduce, next Session, a Bill in pur- 
suance of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Railway Rates; and, if so, 
whether he will have regard to the 
widely-ex pressed opinion of agriculturists 
that an appeal should be given against 
all unreasonable or excessive rates and 
charges, and not merely in the case of 
rates and charges which exceed those 
made by the Railway Companies in 1892 ; 
and whether he will also, in any such 
legislation, provide a cheap and prompt 
procedure for deciding cases of prefer- 
ential rates on foreign produce ? 

Tur PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : It will be my duty to in- 
troduce a Bill next Session based on the 
Report of the Select Committee ; but it 
would be very inconvenient, even if it 
were possible, to state its provisions, and 
their bearing on the questions to which 
my hon. Friend refers, before its intro- 
duction. 

Mr. CHANNING : DoI understand 
my right hon. Friend to promise full 
consideration to the point raised in the 
question as well as to the recommenda- 
tions of the Report ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: All representa- 
tions made to me on the question of rail- 
way rates will receive full consideration, 
and, therefore, my promise covers every 
representation. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us any- 
thing with regard to legislation on pre- 
ferential rates ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; I can 
say nothing as to the Bills of next Ses- 
sion. There is legislation as to this 
matter in the Act of 1888. 
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DISTURBANCES AT YOZGAT. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is able to communicate any information 
with regard to the recent disturbances at 
Yozgat ; whether he is aware that there 
are at Sivas more than 400 untried 
Armenian prisoners ; and whether in- 
quiries will be made into the circum- 
stances ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): There was a disturbance on the 
12th December, in which one Armenian 
and two Turks were killed, and other per- 
sons wounded. The cause of the dis- 
turbance is stated to have been a 
demonstration of the Mussulman popu- 
lation against the Armenians, and the 
cause of the demonstration is said to 
have been the indignation of the Mus- 
sulmans at the illtreatment of a Cadi by 
brigands, whom they supposed to have 
been Armenians, though we are not 
aware that this has been proved. A 
Special Commission was sent from Con- 


stantinople to inquire into this affair. 


There were fresh conflicts on the Ist 
and 2nd of February, resulting in the 
death of several persons on both sides. 
The official account is that these were 
due to an attack upon the police. Martial 
Law was proclaimed ; but the Order has 
since been revoked or suspended, and no 
further troubles have been reported. We 
have been informed that there are 83 
Armenian prisoners untried at Sivas, and 
Sir A. Nicholson represented to the 
Grand Vizier about three weeks ago the 
desirability of having them tried with- 
out delay, if there were substantial 
charges against them. 


THE OPERATIONS IN MATABELELAND. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether the troops act- 
ing under the orders of the High Com- 
missioner.in South Africa, in the war now 
going on in Matabeleland, are under the 
Mutiny Act ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The forces acting under the orders of the 
High Commissioner in South Africa are 
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subject to the disciplinary provisions of 
the Cape Mounted Riflemen Act, 1878, I 
may add that the forces of the British 
South Africa Company were also under 
Ordinance |, of 1891, subject to the same 
Act. 


Electricity. 


ALLEGED CRUELTY BY HIGHLAND 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether it is the duty of the 
Procurator Fiscal to deal with cases of 
alleged cruelty by schoolmasters towards 
school children in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, on such cases being duly reported 
to him by the parents ? 


*Tuozt LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): In the 
event of any charge of assault by a 
schoolmaster upon a pupil, which would 
constitute a crime, being reported to the- 
Procurator Fiscal, it would be his duty to 
investigate it, but moderate and reason- 
able chastisement would not constitute 
such an assault. 


DANGERS OF ELECTRICITY. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to a letter in the 
newspapers by Mr. James Keith, C.E., 
of 57, Holborn Viaduct, stating that out- 
side the precincts of the Houses of 
Parliament more than ordinary danger 
from high tension electric currents has to 
be faced, seeing the public streets around 
or near the Legislative Chambers are 
intersected in almost every direction by 
underground high voltage electric cables; 
and what could so easily happen under 
2,000 volts in Bournemouth may, under 
certain conditions, and under a higher 
voltage, perhaps occur more easily in the 
streets of London ; and whether any effec- 
tive means of dealing with leakage of 
high voltage electricity in underground 
cables have yet been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Trade ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir. In 
1890 the Board of Trade made Regula- 
tions which, after consulting the highest 
scientific authorities, were deemed to be 
sufficient. If experience shows that 
any amplification or alteration of these 
Regulations is desirable they will be 
amended in the necessary direction. 

*Mr. WEIR: Is not the high tension 
system in use around the Houses of 
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Parliament, and is there not great danger 
to foot passengers in consequence ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that accord- 
ing to expert advice there was ample 
protection for all purposes. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES, 
Str C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
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of Dean) : 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the attention of the Foreign 
Office has been called by the Colonial 
Office to the official journal of the French 
Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, of 
the 29th December last, in which there | 
is an official advertisement directing 
French fishermen who wish to fish on | 
the so-called “ French shore” during the 
next fishing season to register themselves 
at the Inscription Maritime for fixed 
places on the coast of Newfoundland ; | 
and also to an independent newspaper 
published in the same islands, of the 4th 


| 


January of the present year, in the first | 
leading article of which it is stated that 
the French Government is going to im- 
prove the position of the fishermen, in 
assuring them fixed places on the French 
shore ; whether it is supposed to be the 


intention of the French Government to 
itself carry the fishermen to the shore by 
steamer ; whether the Treaty right of 
France is confined to the drying on shore 
of the fish caught by Frenchmen in 
French vessels ; whether the proposal to 
bring the fishermen to the coast, and 
earry them back again, would constitute 
a breach of Treaty; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will explain in 
advance, for the purpose of preventing 
those conflicts which must otherwise 
arise, that it would be contrary to Treaty 
for foreign fishermen to live on the 
strand, or otherwise than on board their 
ships, and that provisions landed for 
them would be liable to the same duties 
which have to be paid on provisions 
landed for the use of the inhabitants of 
the Colony living on the coast ? 

Sir E. GREY: The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. In 
answer to the next three paragraphs, I 
have to say that the Treaty right of 
France is defined by the 13th Article of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, which limits the 
rights of the French on the Treaty 
shore to stages made of boards, and huts 
necessary and usual for drying fish. 
According to our information, the pro- 





I beg to ask the Under | 


‘the Crown; aad, with 
/second part, the Colonial Government 





Mr. Weir 
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posal now appears to be that a bounty of 
50 francs should be given to each fisher- 
man to cover the cost of transport, but 
not that transport should be furnished, 
It is a question whether the arrangements 
contemplated are consistent with Article 5 
of the Treaty of Versailles of 1783, 
and with Article 3 of the British De- 
claration annexed to that Treaty. The 
question asked in the first part of the 
last paragraph is now under consideration 
in conjunction with the Law Officers of 
regard to the 


have stated that— 


“While they have no intention of levying 
duty on goods brought by French citizens in 


| their fishing vessels solely for the sustenance of 


the crew during the season, or for use in catch- 
ing and drying fish, they intend for the future 
to exercise the right of requiring all vessels 
entering Newfoundland ports to conform to the 


| Customs Laws of the Colony, and of collecting 


duties on all goods imported into the Colony 


| for whatever purpose.” 


Her Majesty’s Government have com- 
munieated this decision to the Govern- 
ment of France, and have at the same 
time stated that there is no ground for 
interfering with the Colonial Govern- 
ment in the exercise of this right. 


AN INDIAN RAILWAY OFFICIAL’S 
GRIEVANCE, 

ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether it is a 
fact that Mr. Pudan, a district railway 
traffic superintendent of 15 years’ service 
on the permanent establishment under 
the Government of India, when on 
furlough in this country, was ordered 
not to return to India on expiration of 
his leave, and was subsequently served 
with six weeks’ notice to quit the service 
on the plea of “reduction of establish- 
ment”; whether it is a fact that no 
bona fide reduction was taking place at 
all, and that there were 48 officers in the 
Department junior to Mr. Pudan who 
should have been removed before him if 
reductions were determined upon ; whe- 
ther Mr. Pudan was subsequently in- 
formed, in reply to his remonstrance at 
such treatment, that unfavourable Re- 
ports had been made against him by the 
Director General of Railway Depart- 
ment in India; whether the Secre- 
tary of State declined to furnish Mr. 
Pudan with particulars of the charges 
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brought against him, whereby alone 
he could defend himself; whether 
Mr. Pudan’s request to be allowed 
to return to India in order to meet 
the charges thus brought against 
him was refused ; whether it is a fact 
that Mr. Pudan was year after year very 
favourably reported on by all his superiors 
until the Report in question ; whether it 
is true that Mr. Pudan brought au action 
against the Secretary of State for wrong- 
ful dismissal, and on the eve of the case 
coming on was paid £1,500 and taxed 
costs to withdraw the action without 
prejudice to his claim for increase of 
pension; whether, on applying in 
December last for equitable adjustment 
of his pension, he was informed by letter 
that he should make his claim upon the 
Government of India ; whether the 
Secretary of State will direct that the 
claim of this Civil servant for pension be 
considered without delay ; and whether, 
in view of the serious loss of family pen- 
sion from Indian Fund, suffered by Mr. 

Pudan owing to his dismissal from the 
Service and detention in this country, the 
Secretary of State will cause him and 
his family to be compensated for the great 
loss thus sustained ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: (1) The 
answer to the hon. Member’s first query is 
“Yes,” with the addition that Mr. Pudan 
was granted a sum of £100 to compensate 
him for any loss incurred in consequence 
of the late period of his leave in this 
country at which he received notice of 
the discontinuance of his services in 
India. (2) A reorganisation of the Rail- 
way Traffic Establishment was under 
consideration at the time of Mr. Pudan’s 
retirement. This involved a reduction 
of the establishment, which was duly 
carried into effect. Mr. Pudan was 
retired in anticipation of the scheme 
being sanctioned. (3) It is open to the 
Government of India to select such of 
their officers in the position held by Mr. 
Pudan as they may choose for retirement 
on reduction of establishment, and the 
services of Mr. Pudan were dispensed 
with in preference to those of officers 
junior to him. (4) No such intimation 
was made to Mr. Pudan by the India 
Office. (5) No charge was brought 
against Mr. Pudan, his services 
having been dispensed with on the 
ground of reduction of establishment. 
The Secretary of State only declined to 
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allow Mr. Pudan to proceed to India to 
resume duty. (6) The Secretary of 
State has no knowledge of the Reports 
made on Mr. Pudan by his superiors in 
India. (7) Mr. Pudan brought an 
action against the Secretary of State, 
which has been settled out of Court on 
the terms stated. (8) Yes. (9) The 
Secretary of State sees no reason for 
taking any such action as that indicated 
in the last two queries. 

Apmirat FIELD: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman if he thinks it consistent 
to refuse to allow this official to return 
to India, and then tell him he may claim 
a re-adjustment of his pension before the 
Government of India? How can he 


do that unless he is allowed to go free ? 
[The question was not answered. ] 


THE LOSS OF THE “ PORT YARROCK.” 

*ApmiraL FIELD : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther his attention has heen called to the 
narrative of the late Mr. W. P. Baines, 
cf the ship Port Yarrock, 2,175 tons, 
recently wrecked in Brandon Bay, near 
Tralee, wherein it is alleged that the 
ship was grossly undermanned, with only 
seven A.B.’s, two ordinary (one of whom 
had never beeu to sea before), and 
six apprentices, of whom Mr. Baines 
ouly had been to sea before, and that 
in consequence of such undermanning 
the crew suffered great hardships from 
overwork ; and that it is also alleged 
that the ship was not properly pro- 
visioned ; and whether he will cause in- 
quiry to be made as to whether the ship 
was manned and provisioned as described, 
and if such was the case, will he in- 
stitute proceedings at law against the 
owners ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In answer to a 
similar question last week, I informed 
the House that my attention had been 
called to the circumstances of the case 
referred to in the questiou, and that I 
had ordered a full and formal inquiry to 
be held. Until the Report of this 
inquiry has been received, I think it 
only right that I should defer answering 
the supplemental question of the hon. 
and gallant Member. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) : Will the relatives of the crew 
be allowed to be represented at the 
inquiry ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : That is entirely 
a question for the Court. 


PUBLIC WORKS AT DOMINICA. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.) : On behalf of the hon. Member for 
West Kerry, I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether Colonel Sir A. Maeworth, R.E., 
has reported adversely on the public 
works undertaken in the Island of 
Dominica under loan ; and, if so, whether 
the Governor of the Leeward Islands will 
be held responsible for the expenditure ; 
and whether, in connection with the 
finances of Dominica, a large floating 
debt has been incurred by the Governor 
without any vote of the Local Legisla- 
ture ; and, if so, whether the Governor 
has exceeded his functions in this 
matter ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: It is possible 
that this may be one of the points that 
will be dealt with by Sir R. Hamilton in 
his Report, not yet received ; so mean- 
while 1 would ask my hon. Friend to let 
the matter stand over. 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has received a resolution of 
the Federal Council of the Leeward 
Islands suggesting the continuance in 
office of the present Governor for a 
further term of years; if he is aware 
that the resolution was passed in a 
council composed of six paid officials, 
four nominees of the Crown, and three 
elected members ; whether any section 
of the population of the Colony has at 
any previous time petitioned for the 
removal or promotion of the Governor ; 
and what is the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The resolution 


referred to has been received by the 


Secretary of State. A Despatch in 
reply will go out by Tuesday’s mail ; 
and it would be against the usual and 
proper practice to state the contents of a 
Despatch until it is received in the 
Colony. 


POST OFFICE SURVEYORS. 
Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether it is a fact 
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that great delays have occurred in filling 
up vacancies in the surveying branch of 
the Secretary's office of the General 
Post Office; and, if he can state the 
reason for such delays ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY : I think that the 
hon. Member must be under some mis- 
apprehension. Inthe Surveyors’ establish- 
ment, which, I may observe, is quite 
distinct from the Secretary’s office, there 
is no more than one vacancy ; and this 
occurred only a few weeks ago. 


REGISTRATION OF LAND TITLES IN 
IRELAND, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will state the number of applications 
made by tenants to have the holdings they 
have purchased registered under “ The 
Local Registration of Title Act, 1891”; 
whether he can specify the numbers, by 
counties, in which such registration has 
been completed ; and when it is expected 
that all such registration will be finished ; 
and whether, as the Land Certificate to be 
issued, after the title has been registered, 
takes the place of the former vesting 
order, and is to be retained by the Land 
Commission until the entire advance has 
been repaid by the tenant, a copy, free of 
cost, will be supplied to each tenant who 
has purchased his holding, prior to the 
passing of the said Act ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) (for Mr. J. 
Morey): It appears from a Report 
which has been made by the Registrar of 
Titles, that the total number of holdings 
which have been registered to the present 
date is 9,568. In all cases where the 
Land Commission applied for registration 
of the title, they supplied, free of charge, 
a copy of the Land Certificate to the 
tenant purchaser, whether he purchased 
prior or subsequently to the passing of 
the Act, and in all other cases a copy 
free of charge was also furnished on ap- 
plication. The work connected with the 
registration of titles has been un- 
doubtedly slow, but, apparently, unavoid- 
ably slow, and I understand that the 
point is one into which the Select Com- 
mittee to be appointed to inquire as to 
the working of the Land Acts will 
examine. 
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WAGES AT THE LONDON 8MALL ARMS 
COMPANY'S WORKS. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the piece-work 
rates paid for Government work by the 
London Small Arms Company, at Bow, 
are less than the rates current for similar 
work in Government Establishments ; 
and whether the undertaking given by 
the company in August last, that the 
prices to which the men aud boys engaged 
in the factory are entitled shall be placed 
in such a position as to make them 
accessible to everybody concerned, has 
been observed ? 

*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said: The pro- 
cesses of manufacture in the factory of 
the London Small Arms Company differs 
much in many of their stages from 
those in the Goverument factories, and 
it is scarcely possible to make a reliable 
comparison as to the rates of wages paid. 
As far as I can ascertain, the under- 
taking given in August last has been 
fairly carried out. 

Mr. MACDONALD : Is the notice 
really posted up at the works as re- 
quired ? 

Mr. WOODALL: What the Govern- 
ment insisted upon was that the price 
lists should be placed in such a position 
as to be accessible to every one in the 
service of the company, and I find that 
they are all in a book to which access is 
allowed. The rates of wages are made 
out by the foremen, and the money is 
paid direct to the men without the inter- 
vention of a third person. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Is there any 
objection to the prices being posted up 
in the works so as to preclude the neces- 
sity of the men having to apply to see 
the book ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: I have no objection 
to make the proposition, but I am told 
that the prices are so numerous as to 
render it a very inconvenient course. 


UNIQUE LETTER WRITING LESSONS. 

Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, S.) : I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether a letter has been forwarded to 
him written, by the direction of the 
teacher, by a child in St. Stephen’s 
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Girls’ School, Chorlton-on-Medlock, ask- 
ing her parents to pay subscriptions 
instead of -the school fees which have 
been remitted ; whether he can give the 
terms of the letter; and whether the 
writing of such letter is sanctioned by 
the Department ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): A letter has been forwarded 
to me, which, I am informed, was written 
by a girl in this school by order of the 
teacher. This girl, who, I presume, goes 
home every day, appeals to her parents 
by letter asking them for subscriptions 
instead of school fees which have been 
remitted. It runs as follows :— 

“St. Stephen’s Girls’, 
C.-on-M., Feb. 9th, 1894. 

“ My dear Parents,—I have much pleasure in 
stating that the managers of our school propose 
to remit the school fees, in my standard, until 
the end of the school year--that is, until March 
31, 1894. 

Some time ago the managers made a 
special appeal to you, in common with other 
parents, to assist them in raising a fund to 
carry out some important and necessary altera- 
tions in the school premises. 

This appeal has not met with as liberal a 
response as they could have wished, owing, per- 
haps, to the season of commercial depression 
which has been passing over us for some time, 
With a view to increase the amount already 
raised towards the alteration fund, and to give 
us, the children, a personal interest in the 
matter, the managers desire that we may have 
an opportunity of paying into this fund the 
amount we should have paid in school fees. 

If you kindly agree to this proposal, please 
write “Yes” across the front of this letter, and 
return iton Monday morning next. Iam, your 
loving daughter. 

“ FLORENCE WARD.” 


Practice in letter writing is a very useful 


part of school work; but to make 
children copy out what is really a 
circular soliciting subscriptions for the 
school seems to me to be a very unde- 
sirable proceeding. I will make further 
inquiry into the case. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : What 
is the writing like ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Oh, very good. I 
should think it is the writing of a child 
about 10 or 11 years old. 


SUPERVISION IN THE CENTRAL 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 
Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
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the costly supervision in the Central 
Telegraph Office Counter and Delivery 
Offices; whether in the one the clerical 
staff number 12, and in the other 7; and 
whether, having regard to the decrease in 
the number of messages dealt with, and 
the smallness of the staff supervised, he 
will take steps to utilise the service of 
one of the supervisors elsewhere, and so 
lighten the public cost ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The question of 
the hon. Member relates to certain details 
of Office management which cannot, I 
think, be conveniently dealt with in this 
House. I have, however, satisfied myself 
that it would not be wise to make such a 
reduction as is suggested in the number 
of supervising ofticers at the Central 
Telegraph Ottice Counter and Delivery 


Offices. 


TOBACCO DEALERS [IN BOMBAY. 

Sm W. WEDDERBURN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State for India has been drawn to 
a Petition, dated 30th of November last, 
from the retail tobacco dealers of Bombay 
to the Bombay Government, in which 


they complain that persons charged with 
offences against the Rules and Regula- 
tions issued under the Tobacco Act IV. 


of 1857 are tried by officers of the 
Customs Department; that Petitioners 
are refused copies of the Rules and 
Regulations under which they are tried ; 
that these trials are not held in public ; 
and that the persons accused are not 
allowed to be represented by their legal 
advisers ; and whether the Secretary of 
State will direct that copies of the said 

Rules and Regulations be supplied to 
Petitioners, and will advise the Bombay 
Government to amend the Act of 1857, 
so that offeuces under it may be tried by 
the ordinary tribunals under the usual 
sanctions ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has not seen the 
Petition described in the question. 
Offences under Act IV. of 1857 are 
triable by any Magistrate in Bombay ; 
and any judicial act done by such Magis- 
trate is subject to appeal to, and control 
by, the Superior Courts and the High 
Court of Bombay. The Secretary of 
State does not, as at present advised, see 
reason for action in the direction sug- 
gested by my hon. Friend; but he will 


Mr. Theobald 
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forward a copy of my hon. Friend’s 
question and of the present reply to the 
Bombay Government for any observa- 
tions they may desire to offer on the 
subject. 


FEES FOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he can in- 
form the House of any case, before 1891, 
in which the Department warned 
managers of schools that they could not 
compel the parents of a child to pay for 
school books, except on the plea of 
poverty, or for some other reasonable ex- 
cuse ; whether, in the fee-paying schools, 
where in the determining year the pay- 
ment for books was added to the school 
fee and merged, the parents have a right 
now to deduct the amount which repre- 
sents the payment for books ; whether, if 
the parents refuse to pay the full merged 
fee, the managers are or are not entitled 
to refuse admission to the child; and 
whether he will state the course which 
the Department advise should be adopted 
by the managers of those fee-paying 
schools, where, on the assurance of the 
Department that a book fee might still 
be charged in addition to an instruction 
fee, the fees were not merged in the 
determining year ? 

Mr. ACLAND: In reply to the first 
paragraph of the hon. Member's question, 
I may say that the Education Depart- 
ment informed the correspondent of the 
Clipston Chureh of England School, 
Northamptonshire, on the 15th August, 
1888, that they did not consider the 
managers would be justified in refusing 
admission to children whose parents were 
unwilling to pay for school books. 
Letters in similar terms have been 
addressed to both Board and Voluntary 
Schools. I must add that, as 1 bave 
already pointed out more than once, the 
Code has, since 1890, obliged managers 
to furnish their schools with all needful 
books and apparatus. I informed the 
hon. Member, on the 27th December last, 
that fees for the use of books in the 
determining year have been added to the 
other fees, for the purpose of calculating 
the fee allowable under the Act of 1891, 
in all schools which had made the claim. 
If there are any which have not yet made 
it, they may still do so, 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Is 


the right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Manchester School Board, in one of 
their schools, charge fees for school 
books and yet receives the Government 
Grant forthatschool? Is that not contrary 
to the Rule of the Department ? 

Mr. ACLAND was understood to 
reply that the fees, if charged prior to 
the decision of the Department, could be 
continued, but it was not now possible to 
compel children to pay any fees for 
books at all. 


SALT PROVISIONS FOR SHIPS. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the recapping with salt 
or the renewing of the pickle of casks 
of salt provisions, in accordance with 
the instructions of an Inspector under 
“The Merchant Shipping Act, 1892,” 
prior to same being passed by him for 
ships use, constitutes a technical rejection 
of the entire parcel submitted for inspec- 


tion ; and whether the list of inspected, | 
passed, and rejected stores, detailed in | 
the Letter of the Board of Trade to the 
Chairman of the Chamber of Shipping | 


of date Ist February, 1894, was compiled 
on this basis, and, if so, how many of 
the 653 tierces of beef under new stores, 
and 450 tierces under surplus stores, also 
of the 345 casks of pork under new 


stores, and 348 under surplus stores, 
returned therein as rejected, were tech- 
nical rejections in the sense referred to ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: In cases where 
the pickle on salt provisions was bad, or 
where an insufficient quantity of salt 
was in the casks, the parcel was rejected. 
In the list sent to the Chamber of Ship- 
ping such rejections were included and 
were as follows :—New beef, 149 tierces ; 
surplus beef, 209 tierces ; new pork, 87 
barrels ; surplus pork, 185 barrels. 


POOR LAW STATUTES AND ORDERS— 
CONSOLIDATION. 

Mr. ROUNDELL (York, W.R., 
Skipton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 
is prepared to take steps for consolidating 
the Statutes relating to the Poor Law, 
as well as the Orders of the Local 
Government Board, relating to the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law? I 
may further ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he is prepared to issue, 
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ina cheap form, separately, the several 
Orders relating to the duties of Poor 
Law Officers, which at present can only 
be obtained by purchase at considerable 
cost in the aggregate ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I pro- 
pose to communicate with the Statute Law 
Revision Committee with the view of 
ascertaining whether the preparation of a 
Bill to consolidate the Acts relating to the 
Poor Law would be practicable. These 
Acts are, however, very numerous. The 
Local Government Board have under 
consideration proposals in relation to the 
consolidation of the Poor Law Orders. 
It is the eustom of the Board on the 
application of any Poor Law Officer to 
furnish him with copies of the Orders 
which contain provisions relating to his 
duties. As regards some Officers, the 
Board have caused extracts to be made 
from the Orders and separately printed, 
so far as they relate to the duties of these 
Officers, I shall be happy to consider 
whether this practice may not be ex- 
tended. 


MOORGATE STREET STATION. 

Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the dangerous condition of the 
structure known as Moorgate Street 
Station, owned by the Metropolitan Rail- 


/way Company; whether he is aware that 


the said Railway Company has recently 
been summoned to the Guildhall for 
allowing certain portions of the said 
station to be in a dangerous condition ; 
whether he is aware that the glass roof- 
ing of a considerable portion of the said 
station has had to be removed because it 
was dangerous; and would he state 
what steps he is prepared to take in the 
interest of public safety ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I have seen a 
report of the proceedings at the Guild- 
hall Police Court, wherein it is stated 
that the station in question is to be 
pulled down, and that the roof is con- 
demned as a dangerous structure. The 
Order was made for the necessary work 
to be completed in 14 days. No repre- 
sentation whatever has been made to me 
on the subject. 
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SEAMEN’S EYESIGHT. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Board has yet de- 
cided upon the new Regulations for the 
efficient examination of the eyesight of 
seamen ; and, if so, whether, in the pro- 
posed new system of examination, any 
provision has been made for determining 
that every successful candidate possesses 
satisfactory acuteness of vision for dis- 
tant objects as well as proper colour 
sense; and whether the Board is now 
able to lay before Parliament the Corre- 
spondence which has taken place between 
the Board and the Railway Companies 
as regards testing the eyesight of railway 
servants ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; the 
Board of Trade have decided upon the 
new Regulations for testing the eyesight 
of seamen. They will be issued shortly, 
and will contain provisions for testing 
form vision as well as colour vision. The 
correspondence to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers is in print, and will be pre- 
sented forthwith. 


HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION IN THE 
MORAY FIRTH, 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland, looking 
to the destructive effect of recent gales, 
and to the fact that the clauses of the 
Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill 
relating to fishery harbours have failed 
to become law, what early steps the 
Government will take to provide adequate 
harbour accommodation along the Moray 
Firth, in order to protect the lives and 
property of the fishing population ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Fishery 
Board, since their creation in 1882, have 
assisted in the construction and extension 
of eight harbour works on the east coast 
of Scotland, of which three are situated 
on the coast of Banffshire. The surplus 
accruing from the annual statutory graut 
of £3,000 at the disposal of the Board is 
at present pretty well exhausted, and I 
can only say that, as soon as some of the 
works now in hand are completed, due 
consideration will be given to the claims 
of the Moray Firth, along with the claims 
of other parts of the east coast of Scot- 
land. The large expenditure which 
would be required for making a harbour 
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of refuge, even under a careful scheme 
such as the hon. Member has brought 
under my notice, would require a special 
grant from the Treasury, unless it could 
be provided for by mortgaging the annual 
graut to the Fishery Board, which can 
only be done after fresh legislation. 


in Armagh. 


FACTION FIGHTS IN ARMAGH. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that on the evening of Saturday 
the 17th instant, at about 60’clock, in the 
County of Armagh, a Protestant band, 
principally composed of lads belonging to 
the parishes of Grange and Allerstragh, 
was stopped by a hostile crowd which 
was brought together by the blowing of 
horns, and was armed with scythes, bill- 
hooks, spades, shovels, and other weapons, 
and that the members of the Protestant 
band were commanded by persons in the 
crowd not to proceed on their way from 
Grange to Allerstragh; whether it is 
true that the members of the Protestant 
baud, having remonstrated and asserted 
their right to proceed on their way, were 
attacked and driven back by the crowd ; 
whether he is aware that in the conflict 
which ensued four members ‘of the Pro- 
testant band and one of the attacking 
party were seriously wounded, and other 
persons sustained injuries, and that the 
Protestant band, when stopped and com- 
manded to turn back, was playing music 
of a non-Party character, and proceeding 
by the shortest public way from Grange 
to Allerstragh ; and what steps the Go- 
vernmeut propose to take to protect the 
freedom of the highway in the district ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : It 
is a fact that on the day mentioned an 
affray took place in the locality referred 
to, in the course of which several members 
of each party received injuries, none of 
which, however, as I am informed by the 
police, were of a serious character. The 
Irish Government has directed proceed- 
ings to be instituted against a number of 
persons on each side, and, pending the 
investigation of the case, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will, I feel sure, agree 
with me that it would be imprope= to enter 
into further details, or express an opinion 
on the subject. 
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NEWTOWNBUTLER MAGISTERIAL 
BENCH. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : On be- 
half of the hon. Member for North Mon- 
aghan, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the condition of the Magisterial Bench 
in Newtownbutler, County Fermanagh ; 
whether, in view of the fact that on the 
last Petty Sessions day, 20th instant, a 
number of people were greatly disap- 
pointed that their cases could not be gone 
into on account of there being no Magis- 
trate to deal with them, he will direct the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor to the 
matter, sothat some of the long-promised 
appointments to the Bench in this district 

.may be made at once; whether he is 
aware that the Lord Chancellor has had 
a number of names submitted for his con- 
sideration some time ago ; and whether 
he is aware that in this district, although 
Catholics form one-half of the population, 
they have hitherto been excluded from 
the Magistracy ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
A Report has been called for in reference 
to this question ; but as it has not yet 
been received, I must ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman to repeat the question on a future 
day. 


FREE TELEGRAMS FOR RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General what is the 
present position of the negotiations with 
the Railway Companies for limiting the 
increase in the number of telegrams 
which the companies are entitled to send 
over the public telegraphs free of charge ; 
and whether the arrangement with the 
Midland and the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Companies, announced 
by the Postmaster General on the 27th 
February, 1893, has now been adopted 
by the companies generally ; and, if not, 
whether, in fairness to the companies 
which have come to terms, as well as in 
the interests of the public, he will take 
steps to ensure an early and complete 
settlement of the question ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: Since the date 
of my reply to my right hon. Friend's 
question of last February, several im- 
portant Railway Companies have entered 
into agreements similar to that concluded 
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with the Midland and the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
panies. Amongst these companies are the 
following :—The Great Northern; the 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire; the London 
and South Western ; the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast; the London, Chatham, 
and Dover; the North British ; the High- 
land ; and the Great North of Scotland. 
Negotiations are pending with the London 
and North Western, the Great Western, 
and other large companies ; but I regret 
to say that these companies have not yet 
seen their way to accept such terms as I 
have felt able, in justice to the public 
interests, to offer. I think, with my 
right hon. Friend, that it would not be 
fair to the companies which have entered 
into agreements on the subject that a 
settlement with the other companies 
should be indefinitely postponed. But I 
trust that a spirit of accommodation will 
prevail on the part of these companies, 
and that exceptional measures for the 
protection of the Public Revenue will 
not become necessary. 

Str J. FERGUSSON: Will the 
right hon, Gentleman give a Return of 
the names of the companies standing out, 
as well as the figures showing the great 
increase in the number of free messages ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: If my right hon. 
Friend will speak to me on the subject I 
will consider the suggestion. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
taking steps to put pressure on the com- 
panies ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have no power 
except by negotiation, and I have done 
my best in that direction. 

NEW PROCEDURE FOR PRIVATE 

MEMBERS’ BILLS. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he can now see his way to making 
arrangements for economising the time of 
this House at the commencement of next 
Session by taking the ballot for Notices 
of Private Members’ Bills and (if 
possible) the formal presentation of such 
Bills in some other manner than that 
hitherto customary ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrtons, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I regard the object 
of my hon. Friend’s question with very 
great sympathy, and I hope that some- 
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thing may be done. But I need hardly 
point out that the authority in this 
matter does not rest with me. On seeing 
the question on the Paper I thought it 
my duty immediately to communicate 
with the Chair, and I believe I am per- 
mitted to appeal to you, Mr, Speaker, 
upon this occasion, and to request you to 
state how far you may think it possible 
for the House, without any inconvenience, 
to go in the direction indicated in the 
inquiry. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I was not aware 
that it would fall to me to answer the 
question directly, but of course I have 
considered it, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man was good enough to communicate 
with me upon the subject. I think there 
will be no difficulty in the first stage, 
that of the ballot, for the introduction of 
Bills. The ballot might take place out- 
side this House, whereby from one to 
two hours of the time of the House will be 
saved. With reference to the further 
question, as to whether it would be possible 
to extend the same arrangement to the 
Motion for Leave and the First Reading of 
Bills when the date is named for Second 
Reading, I think the fixing the date of 
Second Reading should take place in 
the open House. The proceedings on 
the Order of Leave and on the First 
Reading are each the act of the House, 
and I am bound by the Standing Orders. 
It is obviously very important for hon. 
Members who wish to choose a clear 
day to know what date has been fixed for 
the Second Reading of Bills appointed 
before their own is called on, and the 
utmost publicity should be given to that 
fact. Subject, therefore, to the approval 
of the House, I propose to carry out the 
first part of the arrangement, which may 
be done in the Committee Rooms upstairs, 
where a sufficient number of clerks 
might attend for the purpose of duly 
carrying out what I understand to be the 
wish of the House. 


SCOTTISH LEGISLATION. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he will consider the expediency of intro- 
ducing next Session a Bill to entitle 
Scotland to manage and control her local 
affairs ; whether he is aware that many 
Scotsmen and Scottish Members believe 
that this would be a preferable way of 
dealing with Scottish business to its 
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devolution on a Grand Committee of this 
House ; and, seeing the backward state 
of Scottish legislation and the congested 
condition of the Imperial Parliament, he 
will devise some speedy way out of the 
difficulty ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
somewhat too early for any Member of 
the Government to undertake to give a 
binding engagement as to the Bills to be 
introduced in the coming Session by the 
Government, but as to this particular 
Bill I have only two things to say. I 
do not think that any prospect of the in- 
troduction of such a Bill ou the responsi- 
bility of the Government could with pro- 
priety be held out, and I may also re- 
mind my hon. Friend that we are dis- 
tinctly pledged to bring under the notice 
of the House of Commons—I hope the 
favourable notice—a plan for giving 
more effective consideration to Scotch 
measures by referring them to a Grand 
Committee constituted for the purpose. 
But as_ the Bill indicated, I cannot 
hold out any expectation ; and I have 
not yet had any. evidence laid before me, 
as stated by my hon. Friend, that such a 
measure is desired by any large number 
of Scotch Members. 


Dr. MACGREGOR: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware that 
there is a limit to the patience even of 
long-suffering Scotchmen ? 


[No answer was returned. } 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): May I ask if the right hon. 
Gentleman will give the same advantage 
to Welsh measures as he has promised 
to Scotch ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I should 
be very glad indeed, after we have seen 
what practical progress can be made 
with Scotch measures, to consider what 
better provision may be made for Welsh 
measures, for it will be felt that the 
claims of Wales should not be left to 
stand in a worse position. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman, as the 
claims of every nationality except one 
appear to have been favourably considered 
by the Government, whether he is going 
to make similar provision for English 
Bills ? 


[No answer was returned. ] 
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REGISTERS OF UNEMPLOYED. 

Sir J.CARMICHAEL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Goverument 
Board whether he is prepared to take 
steps to enable Local Authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales to institute Registers of 
the unemployed, either in connection with 
the offices of the Registrars of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, or otherwise ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Local 
Government Board have no power to 
enable Local Authorities in England and 
Wales to institute Registers of the un- 
employed. So far as the Registrars of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages are con- 
cerned, their duties are limited to the 
execution of the Acts under which they 
are appointed, and they are paid for the 
discharge of these duties by fees. There 
is no provision under which they could 
be paid for keeping Registers of the un- 
employed, and, apart from this, I learn 
from the Registrar General that in his 
opinion the task of keeping such a 
Register is not one which could generally 
be undertaken by these officers. 


INDIAN LAND RECORDS. 

Sir }J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Indian 
Government has forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State a Report of the proceedings 
of the recent Conference at Calcutta on 
the maintenance of land records, with a 
Minute or Despatch recommending any 
scheme for Bengal or other Province ; if 
so, whether, before deciding on any such 
recommendation, the Secretary of State 
will afford the landholders and tenants 
whose interests will be affected an oppor- 
tunity to consider the Report and recom- 
mendations, and state their views or 
objections ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : The Re- 
port to which the right hon. Gentleman 
refers has reached the Secretary of State, 
and will be considered by him in Council. 
The landholding class were represented 
at the Conference ; and the Secretary of 
State cannot undertake to postpone the 
consideration of this matter, on which an 
early decision is desirable, for the purpose 
indicated in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
question. 


{26 Fesrvary 1894} 
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ILLEGAL FISHING IN THE LOWER 
SHANNON, 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
Mr. Hall, Inspector to the Limerick 
Board of Conservators, swore at the late 
inquiry at Kilrush, held by the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries, that out of 44 or 45 
weirs in the Lower Shannon only two or 
three were fished legally ; and what is 
the reason that those who fish these 
weirs illegally are not prosecuted ; and 
whether he is aware that the above- 
uamed Inspector also swore at the same 
inquiry that weir owners were fined over 
£600 last season; and, if so, on what 
grounds were these fines reduced to an 
almost nominal sum ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey): I 
am informed that the Inspector to the 
Limerick Board of Conservators did make 
the statements referred to, and that 
throughout the year 1893 the Conser- 
vators themselves instituted proceedings 
in several cases for illegal fishing of the 
weirs. With respect to the second para- 
graph, the mitigation of penalties in 
cases in which application is made in this 
regard rests with the Lord Lieutenant, 
who, in the exercise of the discretion 
vested in him, and after consultation 
with the Local Justices who had ex- 
pressed their approval of a reduced 
penalty in each case, made an order to 
this effect accordingly. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR ARMY 
OFFICERS, 
Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the allowance of 61 days’ 
leave of absence per annum to Staff and 
Departmental Army officers includes all 
leave of absence to which these officers 
are entitled ; whether this Order is 
obeyed ; whether regimental officers are 
under the same Order; and is it correct 
that any officers take from 90 to 100 
days’ absence per annum ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The 61 days include all the leave to 
which the officers are entitled with pay, 
and the Regulation is strictly enforced. 
Regimental officers are not under the 
same Order, and under special circum- 
stances officers occasionally obtain longer 
leave. 
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POOR RELIEF AND THE DISQUALIFI- 
CATION OF ELECTORS, 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the receipt 
of food or drink supplied by a relieving 
officer of a Union, by order of a district 
medical officer, to a Parliamentary or 
local government elector, renders him 
liable to be struck off such Registers of 
electors ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 
power to decide the question put by my 
hon. Friend, but I am advised that the 
receipt of food or drink supplied by a 
relieving officer on the recommendation 
of a district medical officer having au- 
thority to give sueh recommendation 
would not deprive a person of his right 
to be registered or to vote as a Parlia- 
mentary or local government elector. 

Mr. STRACHEY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman send a Circular to 
Boards of Guardians requesting them to 
instruct their relieving officers accord- 
ingly ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is not a 
question for relieving officers ; it rests 
with the Revising Barristers. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS REPORT. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he has 
received the Bovine Tuberculosis Report ; 
and, if not, when it may be expected ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have not as 
yet received the Report referred to, but 
I am informed that the work of the 
Commission is being pressed forward 
with all possible speed, and that the 
Report will shortly be issued. 


THE WATERFORD AND LIMERICK 
MAILS. 

Mr. T. B. CURRAN (Kilkenny): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that the evening mail 
from London and England generally 
reaches Limerick Junction at 9.52 a.m. 


on the following day, and is brought. 


from thence to Tipperary by a Limerick 
and Waterford Railway train—another 
line; and that if the mail train from 
Dublin is late, as frequently happens, 
the Waterford and Limerick train departs 
without the letters, and the inhabitants 
do not receive their letters until two or 
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three hours later ; and whether, in such 
a case, the Post Office will go to the 
small expense of a car from Limerick 
Junction to Tipperary with the letters ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am aware of 
the circumstances to which the hon. 
Member calls attention, and I have given 
directions for a mail car to be used 
from Limerick Junction to Tipperary in 
future, when a serious delay of the mails 
would be avoided thereby ? 


BETTING ON RACECOURSES. 

Mr. PICTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the observations made by Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, in the course of a trial 
at the Leicester Assizes, on Tuesday, the 
13th instant, on the immunity of betting 
rings on racecourses; and whether he 
will consider if any change in the law is 
needed in order to put a stop to the 
practices condemned by the learned Judge, 
or, if the law is at present able to deal 
with the evil, whether he will consider 
how to quicken its operation in accord- 
ance with the declaration of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, who is reported by The 
Leicester Daily Post, of Wednesday, to 
have said— 

“ When I hear this sort of thing is done, and 
done openly, and is permitted by the people 
who take gate money, I can only say that some 
day or other some people will find themselves 
in trouble.” 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to these observations, and I 
have been in correspondence with the 
learned Judge. I have no reason to 
think that the law is insufficient; but I 
think it better that it should be left to 
the Local Authorities, who have fuller 
means of knowledge than I can possess 
as to the circumstances of particular 
places, to use their discretion as to the 
eases in which it should be actively set 
in motion. 


THE WORCESTER MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that the medical officer at 
Worcester, Dr. Read, was during the 
past year very ill and incapacitated for 
months by blood poisoning, setting in 
within six days after re-vaccination by 
himself with calf lymph, also. that the 
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doctor accounts for the blood poisoning by 
some microbe from the external air enter- 
ing at the place of vaccination ; has 
inquiry been made whence the virus 
with which the calf was inoculated came 
and what it was; and is it possible to 
guarantee the vaccinated against similar 
microbes ? 


Sir W. FOSTER: [I learn from Dr. 
Read that about a year ago he suffered 
for three mouths from inflammation of the 
left arm, shoulder, and side, and that the 
inflammation commenced on the seventh 
day subsequent to re-vaccination of his arm 
with calf lymph obtained in the ordinary 
way from one of the vendors of this 
article. Dr. Read attributes his illness to 
the entrance of some extraneous microbic 
infection to his system at the place of re- 
vaccination, at a late stage of the 
vaccination process. Dr. Read has not 


thought it necessary to make inquiry 
about the calf lymph in question, as he 
does not regard his illness as in any way 
directly related to the lymph, and, more- 
over, other persons vaccinated by him 
with the same lymph suffered no illness 


whatever. It is obviously impossible to 
guarantee persons against the entrance 
to any wound of microbes which may 
happen to be diffused in the atmosphere. 


COUNTY JUSTICES RETURN. 

Mr. DODD: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the Return as to County 
Justices appointed since 5th May, 1893, 
will be presented in time to be printed 
by the commencement of the next 
Session ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tute HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Gtrapstoneg, Leeds, 
W.): No, Sir; but I will hasten the 
preparation of it so far as I can. 


THE BRITISH REVERSE IN WEST 
AFRICA, 

Lorv G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Government 
has any further news witb regard to the 
reverse which has occurred to a naval 
expedition in West Africa ; and whether 
there is any truth in the statement of the 
evening papers that a second reverse has 
occurred, with further loss of life ? 


VOL. XXI. [rourtH senrtes.] 
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*Tue SECRETARY ro tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-Saurrieworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): All the informa- 
tion which can be given has been com- 
municated to the newspapers, including 
the deplorable facts as to the loss of life. 
One further death has occurred, that of 
a man whose name is Underhill. With 
one exception, that is all I have to com- 
municate. With reference to the last 
part of the question of the noble Lord, I 
have to say that, so far as the Admiralty 
are aware, there is no truth in the 
rumour of a secoud reverse at a place 
called Gunjur. The second party was 
merely reconnoitring the ground for a 
favourable place for landing. We feel 
assured that there is no truth in the 
rumour. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I understand that the Government 
have in contemplation to move certain 
Amendments on Clause 9 of the Local 
Government Bill. My hon. Friend on 
my right made inquiries at the Vote 
Office in order to get those Amendments, 
but he failed ; thus we are put to con- 
siderable disadvantage. 1 should be glad 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man can suggest any means by which 
the inconvenience can be avoided ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I understand 
that it is not usual to circulate Amend- 
ments to Lords Amendments at this 
stage, but I can appreciate the difficulty, 
When I come to Clause 9 I will endea- 
vour to explain the only substantial 
Amendment that we propose. There 
are a large number of Amendments 
which are of a purely drafting character, 
and which have been made with the 
knowledge, and I think I may say with 
the concurrence, of those who were re- 
sponsible for the Amendments iv another 
place. Meantime, I am happy now to 
place in the hands of the right hon, 
Gentleman a print of the Amendments, 
I expect further prints down shortly. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Lords Amendments to the Commons 
Amendments to the Lords Amendments, 
and Consequential Amendments to the 
Bill, and Lords Reasons, considered. 
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Lords Amendment— 
In page 1, line 10, proposed in lieu of the 
Amendment to which the Commons have dis- 
i—namely, after the word “ upwards,” to 
insert the words “ Provided that in every parish 
having a population of more than 200, but less 
than 500, the parish meeting may pass a reso- 
lution that there shall be no Parish Council in 
that parish, and such resolution until rescinded 
shall have effect,” 
the first Amendment, 
time. 


*THE PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
first Amendment which comes back to 
this House is also the first Amendment 
which was sent up to the House of 
Lords last week. ‘The House will re- 
collect that originally the Government 
proposed to limit the population above 
which Parish Councils should be com- 
pulsory to 200. The House of Lords 
altered the 200 into 500, and the point 
was again considered by the House of 
Commons, which by a very large 
majority determined to adhere to the 
limit of 200. The House of Lords did 
not insist upon their Amendment, bat 
They now 


read a second 


proposed another course. 
propose that parishes having a popula- 


tion of more than 200 and less than 
500 may pass a resolution saying they 
will not have a Parish Council. In 
other words, the alternative before us a 
few days ago was that parish meetings 
might pass resolutions to obtain Parish 
Councils, and if they did not pass these 
resolutions they were not to have them. 
The effect of this Amendment is that, 
having got Parish Councils, they may 
pass resolutions to get rid of them. 1 
have no doubt that very acute minds may 
discern some difference between the two 
proposals, but, to my mind, the differ- 
ence is very minute and inappreciable. 
The introduction of a novel principle of 
legislation—after the House has enacted 
that Parish Councils should be conferred 
upon populations of 200, then to limit the 
number by providing that populations 
between 200 and 500 may rid themselves 
of the euactment by passing a resolution— 
is one which I hope the House will notagree 
to. A very powerful speech was delivered 
on this point by a noble and learned Lord 
who has not hitherto been distinguished 
for his favourable appreciation of the 
Bill. I regret that the speech was not 
reported more fully in the newspapers. 
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I allude to Lord Selborne, who pointed 
out with very great force the dis- 
advantages of government by parish meet- 
ings and by committees of parish meet- 
ings as compared with the simpler, more 
effective, and,as I venture to think, more 
economical mode of governing by Parish 
Councils. I must ask the House to 
adhere to the limit of 200, and to dis- 
agree with the Lords Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(CMr. J/. J1. 
Fowler.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : 1 regret the speech which the right 
hon. Gentleman has delivered, and I 
regret the decision to which the speech 
was germane. It appears to me the 
right hon. Gentleman might have done 
us the hoifour of attempting to prove the 
main propositions connected with the 
merits of the case he has laid before us. 
He has told us that, in his opinion, the 
government by Parish Councils was—l 
forget exactly the adjectives which he 
quoted from Lord Selborne — more 
effective, more simple, and more 
economical. But whether it is more 
effective and more simple——[ Mr. H. H. 
Fow er: Yes, more effective and simple. } 
Yes, and more economical. What we have 
always alleged is that it is not, and can- 
not be, more economical ; and although 
he has referred in a somewhat airy 
manner to this subject, I do not recollect 
one single Debate in which he or any one 
of his colleagues have addressed them- 
selves to the task of demonstrating that 
government by Parish Councils will 
confer on the population an economical 
administration. He relies to-day on his 
mere ipse dixit in that matter; and I 
do not believe there is a single gentle- 
man, whether in favour of the Lords 
Amendment or against it, who is pre- 
pared to get up and say that he has 
grounds to believe taat the complex 
machinery of this Bill is likely to lead to 
economy. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us that his mind is not subtle enough 
to distinguish between the Amendment 
originally sent down and its revised form. 
There is the whole difference, which lies 
between the burden of proof being put on 
one party or the other party. I do not wish 
to labour a point which we have dealt 
with more than once in this House ; but 
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I question whether agricultural Members 
on the other side of the House can be 
found to get up and say that they believe 
in their hearts that in the case of small 
and scattered parishes under 500 this 
particular method of administration by a 
Parish Council will be one which will 
lead to general economy of administra- 
tion. The Government have never fully 
realised what is the chief.danger which 
gentlemen on this side of the House fear 
from this Bill. I have never pretended 
that I thought it would lead to anything 
like tyranny, or oppression, or spoliation ; 


but I do believe that at this moment the | 


heaviest burden under which the agricul- 
tural community is labouring is the burden 
of the rates, and I believe that this Bill 
must unquestionably increase that burden. 
I cannot understand on what ground the 
Government refuses to come to some 
arrangement on this matter, Certainly 
the House of Lords, in dealing with this 
Bill, have not shown themselves unduly 
anxious to force their opinion on this 
House, or to do anything which would 
give a legitimate excuse to any man 
to say that they contributed in the 
smallest degree to spoil this measure. 


It appears to me that they have done 
the very minimum that ought to be 
thrown upon a Second Chamber, what- 
ever its constitution, in dealing with a 
measure of this importance; and I am 
altogether at a loss to understand why 
the Government, who do not pretend 


even now that this is an interference 
with liberty who have dropped the 
argument which figured so largely in our 
previous Debates, that the tyranny of 
some class or classes in a parish would 
be able to coerce the general inhabitants 
of the district into depriving themselves 
of the blessings they pined for—having 
dropped those arguments, and having 
seen their futility—in fact, having 
dropped the whole of the original case— 
I am unable to understand how it is that 
the Government find it impossible to 
meet the views we have so earnestly 
pressed upon them. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite look—and I think they are 
quite right in looking—to the interest of 
the rural labouring population as an im- 
portant factor in determining the course 
they ought to pursue; but surely common 
sense will dictate to men who profess to 
be regulated by commun sense, that when 
you are starting a new experiment of this 
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kind it is well to conciliate as far as 
possible all sections of opinion among 
those who have to administer the 
Act. They must know that in many 
cases the country farmers, if not in 
the least opposed to the granting 
of these powers, are, nevertheless, deeply 
and justly alarmed at the probable in- 
crease of their already overwhelming 
burdens ; and I should have supposed 
that hon. Gentlemen would have been 
glad of any plan by which those fears 
might be allayed, provided that plan be 
of a kind which cannot in any way touch 
the principle of the Bill. These are 
reasons which I venture to address to the 
Statesmanship on the other side of the 
House. I ask them not to do anything 
to destroy their Bill or to interfere with 
the privileges or autonomous powers they 
propose to confer on the rural population. 
I ask them to conciliate a large class 
which will have to do with the adminis- 
tration of this measure ; to give a much- 
needed elasticity to the machinery they 
are setting in motion; and to show in 
this substantial measure the sympathy 
which they have with the burdens which 
already weigh so heavily upon our rural 
districts. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
There is one circumstance to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has not called 
attention which I think is worthy of 
reflection by the House, and that is the 
attitude taken up on this question by the 
majority of the House of Commons and 
the extent of the majority in the House 
of Lords. As my right hon. Friend in 
charge of the Bill has stated, the pre- 
vious Amendment, which was practically 
the same thing as that now before us, 
was rejected in this House by a large 
majority—I think = may say by double 
the normal majority of the Government, 
That is the situation upon a subject to 
which the right hon. Gentleman attaches 
so much importance. He appeals to the 
Statesmanship on this side of the House 
yet that appeal was not responded to by 
a great number of gentlemen not among 
the ordinary supporters of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords, for Lord 
Salisbury, the commander of an enormous 
majority in the House of Lords, appealed 
to the Statesmanship of the House of 
Lords upon this very question, and Lord 
Salisbury upon this question had against 
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him so large a number of gentlemen—I 
should say noblemen; I beg pardon— 
who habitually support Lord Salisbury 
in that House and oppose the Govern- 
ment that Lord Salisbury, the commander 
of so many legions, secured a majority of 
13 only, about one-tenth part of his 
normal majority. Therefore, upon this 
question, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has put forward as a high ques- 
tion of statesmanship, the situation 
is this—that in the House of Commons 
the Government are supported by double 
their normal majority, and in the House 
of Lords Lord Salisbury is abandoned by 
nine-tenths of his normal majority. That 
is the situation upon this question which 
the right hon. Gentleman says so deeply 
concerns the farmers of England. Among 
those gentlemen who are not supporters 
of the Government, on this question of 
statesmanship we had the almost un- 
exampled advantage of three Dukes 
supporting us against this statesmanlike 
Amendment of Lord Salisbury’s—the 
Dukes of Devonshire, Grafton, and 
Westminster. We had even a supply of 


Marquesses, and the Earls who did not: 
support the Amendment were so numer- 


ous that they secured to us the extra- 
ordinary advantage in a Division of 76 
against 89. And, without mentioning 
more names, I may say this—that the 
number of noblemen, Members of the 
House of Lords, belonging to what is 
ealled the Liberal Unionist Party went 
almost in a body against Lord Salisbury 
upon this Amendment, and among its 
opponents there are also the names of 
many noblemen habitually recognised as 
most faithful Members of the Conserva- 
tive Party. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man really think that this House of 
Commons, which, by an overwhelming 
majority, has declared in favour of the 
Bill as it went up to the House of Lords, 
can accept an Amendment which has 
been so weakly supported in the House 
of Lords by the supporters of Lord 
Salisbury ? Without attempting toargue 
with the followers of the right hor. 
Gentleman —— [Opposition cheers. ] 
Well, I will put itinthis way : If the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot convirce the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Westminster 
on this subject, he is not likely to con- 
vince us. If he cannot convince his own 
Party, and that powerful section upon 
which his Party relies in this House and 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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out of it, it is not the least likely he can 
convince us. If all the bogus fears and 
alarms of which he has spoken have had 
no effect upon these noblemen, the right 
hon. Gentleman surely cannot imagine 
that we, who have expressed our views 
on this subject over and over again, are 
likely to alter them. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will not attempt to con- 
tinue the contest in this matter, seeing 
that Lord Salisbury has had such a 
doubtful success upon it in another 
lace. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, he deeply regretted the Government 
were not disposed to listen t> so moderate 
andrationalan Amendment. It had at least 
three important points to recommend it— 
namely, that it was in favour of liberty, 
of local option, of which gentlemen oppo- 
site professed to be the champions, and 
also of economy. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might think that economy 
was a bogey, but the bogey in the 
country was rates and not economy. 
There was a fear in the country that this 
Bill would increase the rates—a fear 
which he believed was well grounded— 
and it was a matter of great regret that 
the Government could not see their way 
to accept such a rational Amendment as 
this. Where was the coercion Govern- 
ment now? The Government were 
favouring coercion by their attitude. The 
Government was going to force down the 
throats of the people that which they did 
not want. ‘The Amendment was in 
favour of economy, and the people of the 
country would be anxious to see such an 
Amendment adopted. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): We have reached a stage in 
the consideration of the Bill when such 
appeals as have been made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the ground of 
expediency and Parliamentary tactics are 
entitled to some weight. I regret, how- 
ever, the decision at which the Govern- 
ment has arrived. I have hitherto 
thought that some such Amendment as 
that now before the House might be 
adopted, believing that it would condyce 
to the smooth working of the Bill. But 
the Government do not intend to argue 
the question on its merits. That that is 
the case has been shown throughout the 
controversies in the other House. What 
is the reason that has been given for re- 
jecting the Lords Amendment ? It is that 
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the Amendment would prevent parishes 
with a population between 200 and 500 
from having the same rights as parishes 
having 300 inhabitants. No, Sir, I ven- 
ture to say that these reasons are in the 
first place absolutely incorrect, and in the 
second place they are illogical. They 
are illogical, because it is perfectly clear 
that they must apply just as much to 
parishes under 200 as to parishes 
between 200 and 500, and they are 
inaccurate because it is untrue to say 
that the Amendment of the Lords, 
modified as it has been with a conciliatory 
intention, will deprive any parish of any 
right. It will only come iuto operation 
im cases in which a majority of the 
parish, represeating the general feeling 
of the parish, are opposed te the parti- 
cular right which the Goverament desire 
to impose upon them. I have always 
held—and dhis has been the reason for my 
action hitherto—that in these very small 
parishes goverument by parish meeting 
will be a much more convenient form of 
administration than government by Pa- 
rish Council. But, as I have said, we 
have reached a position when argument 
is out of place, and whem we have only 
to consider tactically the question whether 
it is werth while to run any risk in 
connection with a matter which, after all, 
is not of primary importance. In my 
own view, the popularity of the Bill 
would bave been increased if the Go- 
vernment had seen their way to accept 
this Amendment; but as the Government 
refuse it, I do not think it worth while 
to carry the controversy further, and am 
not prepared to record another vote in 
favour of the preposal. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) : I would advance one argument 
more in defence of the eourse we feel 
compelled to take. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told us just now that the Go- 
vernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment, not because they had any good 
reasons to advance against the course 
recommended by us or in favour of 
the course recommended by the Govern- 
ment, but because of the old principle 
upon which they have so long relied 
—that is to say, because, after count- 
ing heads, the balance of voting power 
appears to be on their side rather than 
on ours. No doubt there has been 
a division of opinion on this subject 
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even among those who usually act 
together, but I venture to say there is a 
very strong reason why Members who 
represent agricultural villagers in this 
House should support this Amendment. 
We have been told over and over again 
that the principle underlying this Bill is 
to be found in the words “trust the 
people.” I venture to say that if you 
honestly and really trust in the people 
you will show it more by giving them 
an opportunity of deciding for themselves 
whether they will have Parish Councils 
or not than you will. by forcing the 
Councils on them whether they like 
them or not. The Earl of Selborne, who- 
isa high authority on this subject, has 
said that a Parish Council is a better 
form of government than a parish meet- 
ing, and that may be the case. But 
why deny to the inhabitants of our 
smaller country villages the right of 
exercising their own discretion—a right 
recognised in other legislation—and of 
deciding for themselves which is the 
better form of government? The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, who is not now in his place, gave 
expression in the course of debate in 
this House to what I believe to be the 
real opinion held in agricultural districts 
and by the best Poor Law and local g9q- 
vernment reformers—namely, that it is 
the duty of the Government, and very 
desirable, to bring into existence a re- 
formed system of local government for 
our villages, and that having done that 
you should not force on them powers 
they do not seek nor require and which 
they may not be able to exercise. You 
should give them a certain option as to 
the course they desire to take. What- 
ever the House may do in its general 
decision on the Bill, whether it may 
adopt the margin or whether it may 
decline to adopt it, I can safely say the 
course we on this side have followed 
in supporting this Amendment, by our 
speeches and by our votes, is one which 
recommends itself to the majority of 
those in whose interests you profess to be 
acting in passing this Bill. It commends 
itself to the vast majority of those who 
will be called on hereafter to exercise 
the powers you are creating; and I would 
repeat, what I have said here before, 
that it would tend more to the ultimate 
successful working of the Bill if you left 
it to the parishes themselves to say whex 
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ther or no they would have Parish 
Councils than if you compelled them to 
have those Councils, For that reason I 
support the Lords Amendment. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he only wished 
to say one word before this matter was 
concluded, to express his regret that the 
Government had not seen their way to 
assent to this very fair and reasonable 
Amendment, and also that the Opposi- 
tion could not calculate in the coming 
Division upon the support of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham and 
those who usually acted with him. He 
{Mr. Knatchbull - Hugessen) could not 
help again calling attention to the unfor- 
tunate advocacy of the Government case 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman had laid great 
stress on the circumstance that this 
Amendment was only carried in the 
other House by a majority of 13. The 
right hon. Gentleman was entitled to 
whatever weight that argument might 
have. Undoubtedly it had some weight. 


Local Government 


He might remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that an important Amendment to 
another Bill was carried by the Govern- 


ment by a still smaller majority—namely, 
two. The Government, according to the 
present view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, ought not to have insisted upon 
that Amendment. At any rate, if at 
any time it were possible to move the 
rejection of that Amendment, they would 
be able to claim the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s support. All the Opposition asked 
by this Amendment was that small 
country parishes should not have this 
Bill thrust upon them against their will. 
There were many people outside the 
House, atany rate, who viewed this legis- 
lation as likely to be very disastrous, 
financially and otherwise. In his opinion, 
it would prove to be one of the most mis- 
chievous Bills ever passed. It would 
foster ill-will, discontent, and extrava- 
gance. Believing this, and also believ- 
ing that if liberty of choice were left 
to these parishes they would not have 
any of this legislation, he felt bound to 
utter this last protest against the measure. 
In opposing the Amendment the Govern- 
ment were showing their distrust of the 
people, and their utter want of belief in 
their own Bill. If they did trust the 
people, surely they would leave them 
liberty of choice in this matter. 


Mr. W. Tong 
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Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, that when this question 
first arose, and before it led to this 
difference between the two branches 
of the Legislature, he had ventured to 
support the principle of this Amendment, 
and to observe that the Government 
themselves had begun by laying down 
a limit of 300 population. He had 
thought that the question could be best 
decided by reference to the condition 
of the several parishes rather than by 
laying down a hard-and-fast rule, which, 
in the case of certain parishes, would 
be extremely inconvenient. They had 
had the strong argument of the right 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld) in favour of the higher limit of 
500, not merely on the ground that it 
would be more economical, but also on 
the ground that it would be more 
democratic. However, he (Mr. Court- 
ney) recognised the force of the argu- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that when there was a difference of 
opinion between the two branches of the 
Legislature, or when the opinion of one 
branch was strong and consistent whilst 
that of the other was weak and waver- 
ing, the former ought to prevail over the 
latter. [“ Hear, hear!”] He was glad 
to receive that applause, because he 
remembered a recent occasion when the 
Government could only muster a majority 
of two, as against a very strong and con- 
sistent majority elsewhere, which in- 
cluded several Gladstonian Peers. On 
that occasion, however, the strong and 
resolute opinion of one branch of the 
Legislature was not allowed to prevail 
over the weak and wavering view of the 
other. He did not wish to dwell upon that, 
which was merely an argument as to the 
general conduct between the two Houses. 
He wished to appeal to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with reference to some 
other Amendments to the present Bill 
on which contests might arise between 
the two Houses. He trusted that the 
Government would act in accordance 
with the argument of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the case of some of 
the Amendments that were yet to be 
considered. Recognising, as he had said, 
the force of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
contention, be should not vote for the 
Lords Amendment now before them, 
although on former occasions he had 
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supported the principle upon which it 
was based. 


CommanperR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that before this Motion 
was passed, though he had always 
spoken and voted iu favour of the 
Amendment of the Lords, he was dis- 
posed to agree with the arguments of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin. The Amendment was com- 
paratively of a secondary importance, 
and not vital to the interests of the 
Opposition. He should refrain from 
voting in favour of the Amendment, 
and he hoped the Front Opposition 
Bench would be disposed not to take a 
Division. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 212 ; 
Noes 16].—(Division List, No. 448.) 


Lords Amendment— 


The Lords do not insist on their Amendment 
in page 3, line 39, but propose to amend the 
words restored by the Commons by inserting in 
page 3, line 40, after “ meetings’ the words 
“convened by the chairman of the parish meet- 
ing or by the Parish Council, or otherwise as 
the Local Government Board may by rule 
prescribe.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is a 
clause regulating the user of the school- 
room. ‘The House of Lords have practi- 
cally assented to the view of the House 
of Commons on the question, but they 
have introduced one Amendment. Under 
Sub-section (c) of Clause 4, the Bill gave 
power to use, free of charge, the school- 
room for 
“holding meetings to discuss any question 
relating to allotments, under the Allotments 
Acts, 1887 and 1890, or under this Act.” 

The Lords have interpolated after 
“meetings ” the words— 

“Convened by the chairman of the parish 
meeting or by the Parish Council, or otherwise 
as the Local Government Board may by Rule 
prescribe,” 


which, of course, is a very wide power. 
But the difficulty in the case is this— 
that under the Allotments Act of 1890 
the meeting has to be called under a 
notice signed by not less than six 


ratepayers. The acceptance of the 
Lords Amendment would deprive any 
six ratepayers of that power and devolve 
the responsibility of calling the meeting 
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on the chairman of the parish meeting 
or the Parish Council or the Local Go- 
vernment Board. If the Amendment 
were adopted it would be the duty of the 
Local Government Board to prescribe as 
early as possible that the conditions of 
the Act of 1890 should be complied with. 
It seems to Her Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, that it would be better not to 
assent to the Amendment and to let the 
powers under the Act of 1890 remain 
in their present state. I move to dis- 
agree with the Lords Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”"—(Vr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Here, again, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman has not 
shown a desire to come to an accommo- 
dation with the House of Lords at this 
stage of the Bill. He admits that under 
the Amendment as it has been sent down 
from the Lords there will be no real 
hardship inflicted on any class of the 
community who might desire to use these 
schoolrooms. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man pointed out, the words— 

“Or otherwise as the Local Government 
Board may by Rule prescribe,” 
give ample scope for drawing up Rules 
to afford facility for the user of the 
schools to anyone who might desire it. 
Then what harm could this Amendment 
do ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It would do 
away with the existing power which 
enables six ratepayers to call a meeting. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I had for- 
gotten that it was confined to the ques- 
tion of allotments. It is not for me to 
object to the provisions of an Act for 
which I, as a Member of the Govern- 
ment that passed it, am in a sense 
responsible. -But it does seem to me 
that the Lords Amendment has some- 
thing to be said for it, because although 
the Allotments Act requires these signa- 
tures under this proposal, it would be 
competent for the Local Government 
Board to make Regulations of au easier 
and more lax description. I think there 
is something to be said for a proposal 
which will give elasticity in this 
matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Lords Amendment— 


The Lords do not insist on their Amend- 
ment in page 4, line 19, but propose to amend 
the words restored by the Commons by insert- 
ing in page 4, line 21, after “ reimbursed” the 
words “to the parish meeting or the Parish 
Council.” 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Amendment— 


The Lords do not insist on their Amend- 
ment in page 5, line 23, but propose to make 
the following consequential Amendment in lieu 
thereof :—Page 5, line 23, leave out “eccle- 
siastica].”’ 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he moved 
to agree to the Lords Amendment. A 
conflict of opinion had taken place in the 
House of Commons as to whether the 
duties of Churchwardens, as trustees of 
non-ecclesiastical charities, would be trans- 
ferred to the Parish Councils, and he had 
promised that words should be inserted 
in the House of Lords making it clear 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment not to transfer these powers. This 
was done by leaving out the word 
* ecclesiastical.” 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Amendments— 


The Lords insist- on their Amendments in 
page 9, lines 13 and 14, for the following 
reason :--Because the County Council is the 
authority to which these applications can be 
most appropriately addressed. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is the 
first Amendment which deals with 
Clause 9, and I think it would be con- 
venient to state the views of the Go- 
vernment on the section as a whole, and 
I hope right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will not charge me with any unwilling- 
ness to consider in a friendly spirit what 
has been done elsewhere. The House 
may recollect what has been the history 
of this controversy on Clause 9, but 
perhaps it would be well for me to recall 
it. Under the existing law, where 
there is an application for allotments by 
a certain number of ratepayers, that 
application is made, in the first instance, 
to the District Council; and if the 
District Council, after inquiry, are 
satisfied that there is need for allotments 
and they cannot be obtained on reasonable 
terms by voluntary agreement, they are 
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empowered to go to the County Council 
to ask them to put in force compulsory 
powers of purchase. If the County 
Couneil is satistied—and I would point 
out in passing that the veto of the 
County Council is final, there being no 
appeal against it—that compulsory 
powers ought to be put in force they can 
make a Provisional Order, and after 
certain inquiries and other technicalities, 
which I need not trouble the House 
with, have been complied with, that Pro- 
visional Order is sent up to the Local 
Government Board. It is then the 
duty of the Local Government Board 
to bring in an Act of Parliament in 
order to confirm the Provisional Order 
which, if opposed—and it is subject to 
the same course of opposition in the 
House—is dealt with like any ordinary 
Private Act. That is the present posi- 
tion—that was the position before the 
Government brought in this Bill. We 
were satisfied from the first, and have 
never altered our opinion, that the intro- 
duction of a Private Act of Parliament 
in order to obtain these allotments was 
an unnecessary, expensive, and dilatory 
proceeding. ‘We therefore proposed in 
the first instance to wipe out, so to speak, 
the County Council altogether, and 
enable the District Council to proceed 
direct to the Local Government Board. 
The House will recollect the long discus- 
sion that took place on that original 
proposition. It was sent up to the House 
of Lords. They originally objected to 
the elimination of the interference of 
Parliament, and the scheme which was 
knownas Lord Morley’sscheme came down 
to this House. No doubt in that consider- 
able improvements were made in Parlia- 
mentary procedure; but it was the 
opinion of the Government and of a 
large majority in this House that the 
interference of Parliament would be 
dilatory, expensive, and unnecessary. 
Under these circumstances, our clause 
went back to the House of Lords in its 
original state. The Duke of Devonshire 
then submitted to their Lordships a 
scheme the practical effect of which is, 
that when an application for com- 
pulsory powers of purchase is made to 
the County Council, the County 
Council shall have power to make 
an Order, which will not need 
Parliamentary confirmation, but that 
County Council Order will be subject 
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only to the jurisdiction of the Local 
Government Board. An appeal will lie 
to the Local Government Board, and if 
that appeal is not sustained the Order 
must pass. There is a great deal to be 
said in favour of that proposal, not only 
on the individual grounds of this case, 
but on the general policy of dealing with 
these Provisional Orders by a Local 
Authority in the absence of the Central 
Authority. The difficulty as to the 
County Council is that if you remove 
from Parliamentary jurisdiction what 
Parliament has hitherto always exer- 
cised with reference to these compul- 
sory powers, the new tribunal substituted 
should be responsible to Parliament. 
The County Council are not responsible 
to Parliament, but the Local Government 
Board is; therefore, if you ensure that 
the Local Government Board shall have 
the controlling veto, you can at any time 
interfere if dissatisfied with the mode in 
which the Local Government Board has 
exercised its powers. The Duke of 
Devonshire proposes that the County 
Council Order should be subject to 
appeal to the Local Government Board. 
He also provides that the inquiry should 


be public and local, and that all reason- 
able precautions shall be taken. If there 
is no appeal the Local Government 
Board will not interfere, but when the 
Order is passed it will have statutory 
force without requiring the confirmation 


of Parliament. I do not hesitate to 
say that this proposal in the main meets 
the requirements of the Government. 
The principle on which our original 
clause was framed, the principle for 
which we have contended al! through, 
is that of no Parliamentary inquiry and 
no Parliamentary costs, but the substitu- 
tion of some tribunal which shall be 
satisfactory equally to those who apply 
for allotments and to those from whose 
lands the allotments are to be taken, and 
an intimation to that effect was thrown 
out to the House of Lords, both by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), 
who was then leading the House, 
and by myself, and I am bound to 
say that I think they have very fairly 
responded to that intimation. I must, 
however, inform the House that there 
are a number of Amendments to this 
clause which the Government feel it to 
be their duty to propose. Nine-tenths 
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of them are purely drafting Amendments 
which are necessary in order to bring this 
clause into harmony with the Bill. I 
am exceedingly sorry that I have not 
been able to put those Amendments on 
the Paper so that the House might have 
an opportunity of considering them, but 
I will explain them to the House. The 
first Amendment I propose to move to 
the Lords Amendments is simply a 
yerbal one as to the causing of a public 
inquiry to be held in the parish and as 
to notice being given to the owner, lessee, 
and so forth. Sub-section 5 of the Lords 
Amendment contains a point which is 
novel. I said just now that under the 
existing provision if a County Council 
vetoed the application for allotments the 
thing would be at an end. There is no 
power to ask whether the County Coun- 
cil has acted rightly or not. Under 
the scheme the Government proposed, 
the removal of the County Council 
enabled the Local Government Board to 
hear both sides on that question. What 
I now propose is that if we substitute 
the County Council for the Local 
Government Board, and give the 
Local Government Board only the right 
of interfering on appeal, the appeal 
must be granted to both sides; those 
who ask for allotments must be entitled 
to appeal as well as those who object 
to the acquisition of the land com- 
pulsorily. I shall therefore propose to 
insert— 

“Tf the County Council refuse to make any 
such Order the Parish Council or District 
Council, as the case may be, may petition the 
local Government Board, and that Board, after 
a local inquiry, may, if they think proper, make 
the Order, and that Order shall apply as if the 
Order had been made by the County Council.” 


There will be a series of verbal Amend- 
ments to the next two pages of the Lords 
Amendments, but the next point at 
which we propose a serious change in the 
Lords Amendments is on Sub-section 10. 
This sub-section we propose to omit. 
The rest of the clause proceeds on the 
assumption that the Local Government 
Board will make Regulations for carrying 
it out. The Lords have interpolated 
here a reference to an Act passed in 1890 
with respect to the issue of Stock by 
L6cal Authorities. Under that Act the 
Local Government Board are entitled to 
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make certain Regulations, and those 
Regulations are to be laid on the Table 
of both Houses. If either House dis- 
agrees with them they are to be at an 
end. The Lords propose that this 
section shall apply to the proceedings 
under this clause, so that you will again 
have the power of intervention on the 
part of Parliament coming in not in an 
expensive, but I think in an unsatisfac- 
tory way. Either House will have the 
power to interfere with these Regulations 
and to annul them. There is no objec- 
tion, I think, to laying the Regulations 
before either House, and we have every 
desire for publicity in this matter. But 
I think that this is not the best mode of 
procedure, and I do not think it is one 
which the House will be disposed to 
agree to. Of course, if the House should 
see fit to agree to the Lords clause as I 
propose to amend it it will then go back 
to the other House, and they will see the 
complete scheme which the House of 
Commons is prepared to accept. This 
House is at a disadvantage in having to 
deal with these long Amendments with- 
out having the Government Amend- 
ments before it; but that is not our 
fault, and it is well that the two 
Houses should be able to see at as 
early a date as possible whether they can 
agree upon the procedure to be adopted. 
The procedure proposed by the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Amendments carries out 
suggestions that come from both sides of 
this House in favour of making the 
County Council the determining authority 
and safeguarding the interests of both 
sides by appeals to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Such a procedure would 
not over-weight the Local Government 
Board with a large amount of administra- 
tive detail, but at the same time it would 
extend the Provisional Order system and 
reduce the enormous expense of Parlia- 
mentary inquiries, whilst by retaining the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Local Go- 
vernment Board it will secure that the 
interests of all parties will be properly 
safeguarded. The first Amendment is to 
leave out “District ” and insert “County,” 
and to that I shall propose to agree. I 
then propose to move the Amendments as 
they come in due course on the various 
sections of the clause. I can only say, in 
conclusion, that I have endeavoured to 
oe the case as clearly and as frankly as 
can. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth agree to the Lords 
Amendment to omit ‘ District’ for the pu 
of inserting ‘County.’”—(CWVr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, the Lords Amendment was entirely 
in the nature of a compromise, and, as 
such, no doubt was open to objection on 
both sides, but he sincerely hoped that it 
would be accepted by both sides asa 
compromise which was intended to settle 
one of the most vexed questions in the 
Bill. The Duke of Devonshire had given 
into the Goverument to the extent of 
surrendering the principle which many 
Members had considered a most valuable 
one—that of having a right of public in- 
quiry before Parliamentary Committees. 
On the other hand, further safeguards 
against injustice had been introduced, and 
he thought that, both from that point of 
view and from the administrative point 
of view, the proposal if adopted would 
be a great improvement upon the pro- 
posal originally made by the Government. 
If the County Council was the first 
authority to make compulsory Orders it 
would in many cases be also the final 
authority. Its decisions would be much 
less likely to be appealed against than 
would be those of the District Councils, 
and there would be far less work thrown 
on the Local Government Board—a De- 
partment which he thought was now 
beginning to tremble at the enormous 
amount of labour which would devolve 
upon it under this Bill—whilst matters 
which, after all, were of purely local 
interest would be satisfactorily settled in 
the localities themselves. Surely that in 
itself was a most valuable improvement 
upon the provisions of the Bill. Through 
the courtesy of the President of the 
Local Government Board he had had 
the advantage of going through the 
Amendments which the Government in- 
tended to propose, and he could assure 
the House that nine out of ten were of a 
purely technical character and were per- 
fectly reasonable. As to the somewhat 
controversial proposals respecting an 
appeal from the County Council to the 
Local Government Board, they seemed to 
him to be perfectly reasonable. If one 
party had a right to appeal the other 
party ought to have that right, whilst in 
this way Parliamentary control would be 
indirectly retained through the Local 
Government Board over the proceedings 
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of the County Council. There was a 
small point with regard to Parliamentary 
control over the Regulations to be made 
by the Local Government Board. Such 
Regulations would in some respects be of 
importance to the owners and occupiers 
of land, and he should have thought it 
was preferable that they should be laid 
on the Tables of both Houses. Such a 
procedure would not have involved any 
delay, because no operations could take 
place under the clause until the Parish 
Councils came into operation next 
November. This, however, was, after 
all, only a matter of detail, and he 
sincerely hoped that upon the principle 
of the Amendment there would be 
a general consensus of opinion, in- 
asmuch as it would avoid all unneces- 
sary cost and delay in taking land 
while it would prevent any injustice 
being done to the owners of land. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill has 
shown « conciliatory spirit in meeting 
the suggestions made by the Lords in 
their Amendment. Of course, I still 
adhere to the opinion I expressed so 
strongly when this Bill was last before 
us, that the application of the Provisional 
Order system was the best and cheapest 
method of dealing with this subject. I 
admit, however, that a compromise had 
to be made, and probably the other House 
was not ill-advised in making the sug- 
gestion which in its main outline the 
right hon. Gentleman has now accepted. 
There are only two points on which I 
wish to say a word in reference to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman on 
the general course proposed to be taken 
by the Government. The first relates to 
the introduction of the District Council. 
I do not quite gather from the right hon. 
Gentleman what the District Council has 
to do with the alteration proposed. It 
was probably my stupidity, but we have 
not had much time to consider these 
things, and I do not quite understand 
what function the District Council was 
to perform. The right hon. Gentleman 
in the Amendment he intends to propose 
says— 

“If the County Council refuse to make any 
such Order the County Council or District 
Council, as the case may be,” &c. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The appli- 
cation is to go to the County Council. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
the Government accept the view of the 
Lords that the tribunal in the first in- 
stance is to be the County Council. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Quite so. 
There is no disagreement now between 
the two sides of the House. Then I do 
not follow what function the District 
Council is to perform. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: The District 
Council is at present the authority for 
petitioning the County Council under the 
Act of 1887, and therefore it is necessary 
to bring it in here unless you begin at the 
beginning and reform the whole of the 
procedure. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But may I 
point out that if this Amendment is to 
revise the Acts of 1887 and 1890,as well 
as this Act, we must be careful what we 
are about? I certainly hoped that the 
District Council was altogether excluded 
from the operation as far as this Bill 
was concerned. I do not think the 
District Council is likely to bea good 
wheel in the machinery. I see great 
objections to the District Council, whether 
it be constituted as it is now—namely, 
principally by farmers, or whether it 
be constituted as it may be in the near 
future by those who have been anxious 
to oust farmers from the management of 
the Poor Law—in either case I see great 
objection to allowing it to interfere in 
this matter. The only point of substance 
on which I have anything to say relates 
tothe Government Amendment, by which 
they propose to deprive the Houses of 
Parliament of the opportunity of con- 
sidering the Orders made by the Local 
Government Board. I have, of course, 
ceased to fight for the Provisional Order ; 
but I do think that if you are to carry 
out the principle of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, and to bring home to the 
Local Government Board its responsibility 
to Parliament, it would be convenient 
and useful without being a laborious process 
to say that the Orders of the Local Go- 
vernment Board should lie ou the Table. 
I am glad the Government have accepted 
a large portion of the revised plan which 
the other House have sent down to us. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) pointed 
out that in the case of urban districts 
there would be no Parish Council, and if 
the District Council were struck out of 
the proposed Amendment the power 
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of appeal would be taken from them. 
Then there was another case—that of 
the rural parish—which under this Bill 
was cut off from another district, and 
stood alone by itself as a District Council, 
and the Parish Council there became the 
District Council. This parish would not 
be mentioned, and it would be as well to 
leave the words in for the sake of these 
two cases. , 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, Devizes) 
should be sorry if the Government sub- 
stituted County Council for the District 
Council, for by such a substitution they 
would be excluding the labourers. In 
the Report of the Commission which in- 
quired into the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer it was shown that in 32 
counties the labourers held their houses 
on the service tenure. From the County 
Council electorate were excluded all 
persons who held their houses on the 
service franchise, so that, consequently, 
in a great number of counties the agri- 
cultural labourers would be excluded 
from exercising the franchise for the 
County Council. In the county to which 
the President of the Local Government 
Board belonged no less than two-fifths 
of the labourers would be so excluded. 
It seemed to him an extraordinary thing 
to refer the question of the acquisition of 
land to a tribunal from which at least 
one of the parties interested was ex- 
cluded from representation. He was 
sorry, therefore, that the Government 
had consented to accept a proposal which 
seemed to him to be a very mischievous 
one. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, in refer- 
ence to the observations of the Leader of 
the Opposition with regard to these 
Regulations, the great objection of the 
Government was that in the present 
form of the Amendment either House 
of Parliament, not both, could dis- 
approve of the Regulations, and if 
they did could suspend the whole of the 
proceedings. Therefore, if the Regula- 
tious were laid before the House of Lords 


and the House of Lords disapproved of 
them, the whole affair would be hung up 


and nothing would be done. Was it 
worth while to go through the whole pro- 
cedure of a Joint Address by both 
Houses of Parliament? The Govern- 
ment thought on matters of this kind that 
it was not worth while creating so 
solemn an obligation as that, and they 


Mr. Warner 
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thought it would be quite sufficient if 
these Regulations were the subject of 
debate in Parliament, and especially in 
this House, where was the Minister who 
was responsible for the Regulations and 
who would have to justify and account 
for them. The Government could not 
agree to the Amendment as sent down, 
thus leaving it to one House of Parlia- 
ment to suspend the whole operation of 
the allotments clause by simply dis- 
approving of the Regulations. With 
reference to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
question as to how the District Council 
came into this matter, he had to point 
out that in urban districts there would 
be no Parish Council, and, therefore, the 
application must be in these urban dis- 
tricts by the Distriet Council, because 
there was no Parish Council to apply to 
the County Council. It was obvious 
that the words “ District Council” should 
be inserted, because no Parish Councils 
existed in these districts. That, he 
hoped, explained the point raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, if it was per- 
fectly clear that this appeal cuuld only be 
made by the District Council where the 
District Council had made the represen- 
tation in the first instance there would be 
no objection ; but it did appear to be a 
little doubtful whether this power of appeal 
might not lay with the District Council 
even where the first application had been 
made not by the District, but by the 
Parish, Council. That would be 
eminently unjust and undesirable. If it 
was intended it should cover the cases 
where the District Council acted as the 
authority applying for the Order, then, 
of course, the answer to the Leader of the 
Opposition’s question was complete and 
the objection would fall to the ground. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
them that the Government did not think 
that so solemn an obligation as to submit 
these Regulation to the approval of both 
Houses ought to be necessary. It was 
probable, and it was to be hoped, that 
these Regulations would provoke little or 
no comment or objection; but, at the 
same time, it did seem only fair and just 
that there should be a reasonable pro- 
cedure provided by which they could be 
discussed in either House, and by which 
disapproval, if necessary, could be ex- 
pressed from them, If this proposal 
were rejected, the ouly method by which 
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any Member who desired to criticise these 
Regulations could do so would be by 
either moving to reduce the salary of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board—which came on, according to 
.modern Parliamentary practice, some 
time in September—or by formally 
moving the adjournment of the House to 
discuss a matter of urgent public im- 
portance. These were obviously courses 
highly inconvenient, yet in order to dis- 
cuss them it might be necessary to 
move a Resolution throwing out these 
Regulations, so that the action of the 
Head of the Department who sanctioned 
them might be criticised by Parliament. 
For these reasons they attached consider- 
able importance to this part of the Amend- 
ment suggested by their Lordships, and 
they hoped the Government would yet 
see their way to include it in their 
Amendment. The argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was that 
he declined to give the House of Lords 
the power they possessed at present in 
regard to other Regulations, and that 
they could not be trusted to discuss 
Regulations of this character. The 


Opposition did not share that want of 


confidence demonstrated in the other 
House by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
certainly they were not likely to be 
parties to a proposal to exclude them 
from the reasonable power and privileges 
which they suggested should be extended 
alike to both Houses. When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said the veto of 
the other House would lead to a post- 
ponement of the whole proceedings he 
was anticipating a result that it was 
extremely improbable would ever happen. 
All that was asked for the protection of 
minorities was that there should be a 
reasonable opportunity afforded for the 
discussion of these Regulations and for 
their rejection if necessary. The Oppo- 
sition did not suggest that the power 
should be conferred ouly on one House; 
and if it should be necessary that post- 
ponement should be the result of this 
power being extended to both Houses, 
they would rather run the risk of that 
postponement than that improper Regu- 
lations should be drawn up for the dis- 
cussion of which no proper opportunity 
would be afforded. The President of the 
Local Government Board, on the first 
Amendment, had expressed the views of 
the Government with regard to the 
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altered condition of the allotments clause. 
He (Mr. Long) only wished to add 
one word to what had been said 
by the Leader of the Opposition. The 
Members of the Opposition had all along 
expressed as sincerely as the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill the 
desire that the procedure under which 
land was to be acquired should be simpli- 
fied and cheapened, and in adhering to 
the Provisional Order system they did 
not want to adhere to an expensive or 
prolonged system. What they felt, how- 
ever, was that the Government by their 
proposal were throwing on a Government 
Department an amount of responsibility 
and power which it would be difficult 
and invidious to cast upon them. He 
rejoiced that this middle course had been 
suggested under which the County 
Council should first act; that then 
there should be an appeal to the Local 
Government Board, and he entirely 
agreed that the appeal should be an open 
one. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) did not wish to prolong the Debate, 
but concurring, as he did, with the argu- 
ment of the Member for East Wilts he 
was bound to express his regret that the 
Government had felt themselves obliged 
to accept the County Council as the 
authority on this matter. His main 
reason for this was that the feesimple 
of the land purchased for allotments 
would not pass to the Parish Council, 
but would remain in the hands of the 
intermediate authority, as it was far more 
desirable it should be in the hands of the 
District rather than the County Council. 
As the Government, however, had taken 
this line, he should not challenge their 
action. The President of the Local 
Government Board had very wisely intro- 
duced an appeal open to both sides, and 
he trusted it would be provided that that 
should be a public local inquiry. [Mr. 
H. H. Fow.er: That is provided.] He 
was glad of that, because the most essential 
point they had to insist upon in this 
question was that there should be every 
publicity in connection with these in- 
quiries. He still retained the strong 
opinion that in this purchase clause it 
would have been better to have adhered 
to the District Council rather than sub- 
stitute the County Council. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 


of Dean), as one favourable to this Amend- 
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ment, would like to express the great re- 
gret with which he heard the declarations 
from the Front Bench opposite in favour 
of a power to either House to destroy 
or suspend the Regulations of the Local 
Government Board. It had never 
occurred to them that there would be 
such suspensory power in regard to these 
Regulations given to either House, and 
it was a great pity that by insisting on 
this power they should risk and jeopar- 
dise the very fair compromise come to. 
He and some of his friends thought this 
Amendment was an improvement to 
the Bill, and it would bea pity that at 
this moment they sliould quarrel on this 
point. He thought when hon. Gentle- 
men opposite considered the oppressive 
effect of the provision that either House 
might suspend the whole action by dis- 
allowing the Regulations of the Local 
Government Board they would hardly 
take issue upon that particular point. 
He hoped, therefore, this power would 
not be iusisted upon and the compromise 
jeopardised by such insistence. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that arising out of the question of the 
District Council, he would like to know 


whether the position of a county borough 
would be in any way affected by it ? 


Would the power given under the 
Arbitration Clause go from the District 
to the County Council’ because, if so, 
that would cause a great deal of friction. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
observation made by the Member for 
East Northampton is due to misapprehen- 
sion on his part, but I should like some 
explanation on this point. The Member 
for Northampton said that the land which 
was purchased for allotments would be 
held by the authorities whichever it was 
—that is to say, by the District Council 
as originally proposed by the Govern- 
ment, but by the County Council under 
this proposal—and the hon. Member 
objected to the County Council as being 
the worse authority of the two to hold 
land. I have understood that the land 
would be held by the Parish Council, 
and I believe that is the intention of the 
Government, but I find that in Sub-sec- 
tion (c) they say that— 

“ Where the land is acquired otherwise than 
for allotments it shall be assured to the Parish 
Council.” 

You then go ou to say that where it is 
purchased by the County Council it may 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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be assured to the Parish Council, so that 
there is a discrepancy, and unless an 
alteration is made the Member for 
Northampton may be correct, and the 
Parish Council may not be the authority 
which will ultimately hold the land, 
That is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment, and I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would be pre- 
pared to make the holding of land by the 
Parish Council imperative, and to use 
the word “shall” both in regard to the 
land taken for allotments and other 
purposes ? As regards the two points we 
have been discussing, for myself I con- 
fess I have failed to understand exactly 
why the Government object to having 
precisely the same procedure with 
regard to these Regulations; which 
has already been adopted in regard 
to all similar Regulations. There has 
hitherto been no distinction shown, 
and if it be wrong in the present case 
it must be wrong in the other cases 
in which such procedure has been sanc- 
tioned by both Parties in this House ; 
and until some cause is shown for the 
distinction, I think 1 am bound to support 
the reasonable proposal of tle Lords, 
Another question arises upon the subject 
of drafting, which was raised by the 
Member for the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool. As Sub-section 5 is now 
drawn it appears to me to be perfectly 
possible that the District Council, even 
if it were not the originator of the appli- 
cation, would have the right of appeal to 
the Local Government Board. Clearly, 
the Government did not intend that that 
should be the case, and in order to make 
it perfectly clear aud preveut possible 
litigation it would be desirable to add 
after the words “ District Council” the 
words— 

“which has originated the application, as the 
case may be.” 

It would then be perfectly clear; the 
intention of the Government would be 
fulfilled, and either the Parisi Council 
or the District Council, in cases in which 
the District Council must originate the 
application, would have the right of 
appeal, and not otherwise. 


Question, 


“That the House do agree with so much of 
the Lords Amendment as pro to omit 
District and substitute County Councils,” 


put, and azreead to, 
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Mr. H. H.FOWLER moved to amend 
the Lords Amendment by proposing that 
the local inquiry with regard to the 
taking of land for allotments should be 
made in the parish, notice being given to 
all persous interested, who should be per- 
mitted to attend the inquiry to support 
or oppose the taking of land. 


Amendment agreed to. 
General drafting agreed to. 


Amendments, 

(9) “In this and the following section the 
expression ‘ prescribed’ means prescribed by 
the Regulations of the Local Government Board, 
and such Regulations shall include forms of 
notices to be given by the Parish and County 
Councils to the owners, lessees, and occupiers 
of any land proposed to be taken, and other 
notices, orders, and documents for the purposes 
of proceedings under this section.” 


Question, * That the Sub-section stand 
part of the Amendment,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

(10) “ Sub-sections 3 and 4 of Section 52 of 
the Public Health Acts Amendments Act, 1890, 
shall be applicable to such Regulations as if 
the same were Regulations made under the 
powers of that section.” 


Question, “ That the Sub-section stand 
part of the Amendment,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Question, “That the Lords Amend- 
ment, as amended, be agreed to,” put, 
and agreed to. 


“The Lords do not insist on their Amend- 
ment in page 10, line 26, but propose the 
following Amendment in lieu thereof :—Page 
10, line 26, leave out from the word (“the”) to 
(“Council”) in line 28, and insert (“County 
Council, and the County Council may make an 
Order authorising the Order ”’). 

Line 31, leave out from (“shall”) to the end 
of line 37, and insert (“ as respects confirmation 
and otherwise be subject to the like provisions 
as if it were an Order of the County Council 
under the last preceding section of this Act ’’). 

The Lords do not insist on that part of their 
Amendment in page 11, line 8, but propose, in 
lieu thereof, the following Amendment :— 

Page 11, line 10, after (* hiring”) insert 
“The arbitrator in fixing rent or other compen- 
sation, shall take into consideration any damage 
likely to be incurred during the term of hiring 
by the owner in consequence of his being pre- 
vented from applying the land to a more profit- 
able use, or by the occupier by reason of his 
being hindered in his business as a farmer in 
respect to other lands by the land proposed to 
be taken.” 


Str W. HARCOURT : We have now 
come to Clause 10, which is the clause 
relating to the hiring of allotments. We 
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have been dealing hitherto with the 
question of the purchase of allotments. 
The question of hiring, in the opinion of 
the Government, stands on a very 
different footing from the question of 
purchase, and we are not able to assent 
to the proposals of the Lords that the 
hiring clause shall be placed on the same 
footing with respect to procedure as the 
purchase clause. In our opinion, there is 
not the same reason, with reference to 
hiring, as there is with respect to pur- 
chase, for going through the long 
and expensive process of going to 
the County Council. We attach im- 
mense importance to making the hiring 
clause a very rapid and economical 
procedure, and we therefore cannot agree 
to the proposal they have made in refer- 
ence to hiring—namely, that the appeal 
shall go at once from the Parish Council 
to the Local Government Board, who 
will deal with the question immediately. 
Then we come to the second Amendment, 
which proposes that the owner or the 
occupier of land should be indemnified 
for any pecuniary damage done to his 
business by the taking of a valuable 
field, quite apart from the compensation 
for the taking of the field. We are not 
going to oppose the spirit of the Amend- 
meut, though we are going to propose 
words to carry out the object intended in 
a more satisfactory manuer. We there- 
fore propose to amend the second Amend- 
ment by leaviug out all the words after 
“consideration,” and inserting these 
words— 

“ Of sll the circumstances connected with the 
land, and the use to which it might otherwise 
be put by the owner, during the term of hiring, 
and any depreciation of the value to the tenant 
of the residue of his holding caused by the 
withdrawal from the holding of the land hired 
by the Parish Council.” 

Then, as regards the last Amendment, 
it is now merely a technical question, 
The Lords say— 

“The Lords insist on their Amendment in 
page 11, line 41, for the following reason :— 
Because the Amendment is consequential on 
the Amendments previously insisted on.” 
That does not appear to be the case. If 
the words the Lords insist on were in- 
serted, they would make nonsense, Our 
position is, we are not prepared to apply 
the purchase method of procedure to the 
question of hiring ; and with regard to 
the question of compensation, we think 
the Lords’ words are too loose, and any- 
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one who has had any experience of arbi- 
tration knows how dangerous it is to have 
loose words, and we therefore substitute 
more appropriate words, 


Local Gove nment 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords Amendment in page 9, line 26."—(Sir W. 
Harcourt.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has surveyed in his 
speech not merely the Amendment which 
you, Mr. Speaker, have put from the 
Chair, but two other Amendments of 
importance, though of a more technical 
character. I will not say anything about 
the last Amendment to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred, as it is purely 
technical. With regard to the second 
one, I will only say that undoubtedly the 
Government have rightly appreciated the 
point we have had in view with regard to 
the kind of injury for which compensa- 
tion should be paid ; and if in the opinion 
of those more expert in drafting than I 
can pretend to be the objects we have 
had in view in pressing this point are 
practically carried out by the new words 
proposed by the Government, I need 
hardly say that we shall raise no 
objection to it. But matters wear a 
different complexion when we come to 
discuss the point on which there is a 
substantial difference between the two 
sides of the House, and that is, as to 
the tribunal which is to decide the im- 
portant question of the hiring of land. 
The right hon. Gentleman has told us 
there is a wide distinction between hiring 
and purchase, and that whereas it was 
fair and just to have a somewhat 
elaborate tribunal to settle the important 
question of compulsory purchase, that a 
rougher and more imperfect machinery 
may be sufficient when you are only 
dealing with hiring. I must say my 
view of the question is exactly the 
opposite. It seems to me the procedure 
we ought most carefully to guard is not 
the question connected with purchase, 
but that connected with hiring, and for 
the reason that it is a more novel pro- 
cedure, and a procedure more likely to be 
abused. The right hon. Gentleman says 
their object is to make the procedure 
more economical and rapid. Those are 
the two ideas a reformer always has 
dangling before his eyes at the beginning 
of a legal reform, and the difficulty so to 
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obtain the maximum of economy and 
rapidity is that it is impossible to devise 
what shall be the instrument which shall 
do justice between the parties. Now, is 
justice between the parties more likely 
to be done in the case of compulsory 
hiring than in the case of compulsory 
purchase ? I think not, for two reasons ; 
I think that the Parish Councils are 
more likely to embark rashly on some 
scheme of allotments when the ground 
taken for allotments is hired than when 
the land is purchased ; it is a proceeding 
upon which they enter with a light 
heart, and therefore I say that if there 
is injustice to be done at all, injustice is 
more likely to be done by the Parish 
Council in the case of compulsory hiring 
than in the case of compulsory purchase, 
When you turn from the authority that 
may inflict the injustice to the persons 
on whom the injustice may be inflicted, 
does the House consider that either land- 
lords or farmers are likely to suffer less in 
the case of hiring than in the case of 
purchase? I think just the reverse. 
Hon. Gentlemen seem to think that a 
landlord does not suffer on account of his 
land being taken because it is only taken 
for 14 years. But if you take it com- 
pulsorily for 14 years you may take it 
by successive periods of 14 years for 
ever ; there is absolutely no limit. I am 
going on the hypothesis that the parish 
only wish to make an experiment for 14 
years, but they make take the land under 
the Bill of the Government not for 14 
years only, but for 99 years, and not for 99 
years only, but for 999 years, so that we 
have the Government in this extraordi- 
nary position, that while they admit 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman excuse me for amoment ; 
on this point there ought to be no mis- 
understanding. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asks us to take a limit, and we have 
always been ready to take a limit. We 
offered to take the limit fixed by the 
Allotments Act, but the House of Lords 
did not adopt the suggestion. I desire 
to say we are perfectly willing to take 
a limit of 35 years. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for his ex- 
planation. Whether it would or would 
not be desirable to have a limit of 14, 28, 
or 35 years, I will not deal with now, but 
will proceed to argue the question of 
compulsory hiring on the 35 years’ limit 
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accepted by the Government. If you 
deliberately set up this admittedly im- 
perfect machinery for the more perfect 
machinery in regard to compulsory pur- 
chase, you may have the land taken for 
35 years, and greater injustice may be 
done by hiring than could be done to the 
land if the land is purchased. When you 
come to hiring, every man who knows 
anything about land knows that until the 
end of the lease it is impossible to say 
whether the land was taken on fair terms 
or not. There is every species of dete- 
rioration which cannot be estimated 
beforehand ; every species of small injury 
may be done to the man who nominally 
remains the landlord, though for all time 
the land may be taken from him against 
his will by those who are his tenants by 
compulsion, -by a process absolutely un- 
known to our law. There is only one 
more point I would urge on the Govern- 
ment. When dealing with a well-known 


principle familiar to our law, with which 
the Courts have had to deal, certain rules 
and principles get laid down by which 
substantial justice is done between the 
parties; but when you start an entirely 


new idea it is inevitable that great in- 
justice might be done to one or other of 
the parties, and therefore it is that you 
are bound to fence round the new pro- 
cedure and establish a tribunal which 
shall be a tribunal above suspicion. I 
would remind the Government that this 
subject of compulsory hiring is one that 
has excited very widespread feeling of 
uneasiness among all occupiers and 
owners in the country, who think that 
these provisions may be used and abused 
for purposes that are not for public 
purposes, but for private purposes. With 
this suspicion in view do you think it 
prudent to alarm these classes, or is it not 
proper to give them every reassurauice 
which a careful selection of your tribunal 
can give? It appears to me nothing 
would be lost by adopting the principle 
you have accepted for compulsory pur- 
chase. Having once admitted in the case 
of purchase that justice can only be done 
by the machinery you have just set up in 
Clause 9, do not stultify yourselves by 
telling us in another clause, where in- 
justice is more probable, that some 
rougher, ruder, and more imperfect tri- 
bunal is enough to meet all the circum- 
Stances of the case. I do feel very 
strongly on this subject, and I am certain 
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I speak the voices of the class whom you 
ought to consult if you want your Bill to 
work, And I am quite unable to dis- 
cover in what respect the interests of the 
labourers and others desiring allotments 
would be injured by adopting the pro- 
cedure you consider necessary in the case 
of compulsory purchase, I do beg the 
Government to re-consider the decision— 
which I hope they have arrived at 
reluctantly—and meet us in this demand, 
which I am certain is for the interests of 
the Bill itself as a workable measure, and 
which I do not believe would delay by 
any appreciable space the rapidity with 
which the machinery you have invented 
may be set in motion to provide such 
allotments as may be necessary for the 
rural poor. If the Goverument do not 
adopt the suggestion I shall find it my 
duty to vote against this Amendment ; 
therefore, I trust that the Government, 
even now, may reconsider their position. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
thought he was the only Liberal who, 10 
or 12 days ago, voted for the Lords 
Amendment, and he therefore desired to 
ask legve to make a few observations on 
the present state of affairs. He under- 
stood that the Government had consented 
to make the County Council the respon- 
sible authority in the case of the purchase 
of land. He was extremely glad to hear 
it, and he understood the Government 
had declined to make the County. Council 
the responsible authority in the case of 
the hiring of land. For himself, he did 
not understand the distinction, and he 
wished to place some practical considera- 
tions before the Government which per- 
haps might have some weight with them 
in inducing them to change their minds. 
He should state, however, that the 
reasons that urged him to speak now 
were not those which urged the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite ; atf least, they 
were not those put forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman. For his part, he did 
not care much about conciliating either 
the squire or the farmer in _ this 
matter; but he wanted as many allot- 
ments as possible and as quickly as pos- 
sible, and it was from that standpoint 
that he ventured to make an appeal to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
said be wished to make the procedure 
under Clause 10 as rapid and economical 
as possible. It was admitted on all 
hands that the number of cases where 
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allotments would be obtained by pur- 
chase would be nothing like so great as 
those where allotments would be obtained 
by hiring. Then it followed there would 
be throughout the country, as they hoped 
and believed, an enormous number of ap- 
plications for allotments by the Parish 
Councils under Clause 10. What was to 
happen to these ? There were thousands 
of parishes in the 52 counties, and the 
whole of the applications from all these 
were to fall on one Department, the 
Local Government Board. Could any- 
one contend that this Department could 
attend to the applications with the same 
rapidity as would be the case if the 
various County Councils throughout 
England and Wales were left to deal 
with the applications from their own 
county? That was the first point he put 
to the President of the Local Government 
Board ; but he ventured to put another to 
the right hon. Gentleman and to the 
Radicals of the House. What was this 
new-fangled notion that had sprung into 
existence amongst them which made 
them distrust the County Councils? He 
always found it best in this House, even 
if it was unpleasant, to speak frankly, and 
therefore he would say what he thought, 
and that was, that if the County Councils 
were as preponderatingly Radical as they 
were unfortunately preponderatingly 
Tory, some of them would not have had 
the same objection to their dealing with 
the matter. He did not say that was the 
case—he merely suggested it; but if it 
were true, he did not understand Liberals 
to maintain any such opinion. He had 
voted throughout this Bill consistently 
from end to end, not always with the 
Government, but from end to end for 
putting the local powers in these matters 
into the hands of the Local Authorities. 
In local affairs he believed they should 
either trust them all inallornotatall. Take 
the County Council of any county ; they 
considered they would manage the allot- 
ments that were purchased satisfactorily, 
but that they ought not to be trusted 
with powers for compulsory hiring of 
land. The most Tory County Council in 
England, the Council the most full of 
Squires, and farmers, and parsons, if they 
were left face to face with the Parish 
Council in the matter of allotments, he 
believed they would do their duty, and, if 
not, the Parish Council would soon teach 
them their duty, or they would dismiss 
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those County Councillors who did not 
vote for what the parish needed. There- 
fore, in all these matters he felt they 
ought to leave them to the Local 
Authorities. What was the use of a 
County Council if it could not manage 
the allotments in its own county? He 
did not like at this stage to vote against 
the Government. [Cries of “Oh, ob !”} 
Well, he did not; it was the most dis- 
agreeable thing to him to vote for the 
House of Lords at any time; but looking 
at the matter from an impartial point of 
view, he was convinced it was the proper 
course to take, because it would expedite 
the acquisition of allotments and would 
exalt the Local Authority, which was the 
County Council. There was another 
matter he wished to refer to. He under- 
stood that hon. Members opposite wished 
to deal with the Rules under which the 
acquisition of land for allotments was to 
take place by having them laid on the 
Table of the House, leaving it to either 
the House of Lords 


An hon. MEmBeER: That has been dis- 
posed of. 


Mr. STOREY said, that he was not 
aware it was settled with regard to this 
clause, and he certainly hoped there 
would be no claim allowed of interference 
by either House of Parliament. He did 
not object to the Rules being laid on the 
Table for the sake of information, but he 
hoped the Local Government Board 
would be left to make itsown Rules and 
to see that they were carried out. 
Having said so much, he would ask the 
Government whether, on consideration, 
they would not alter their mind on this 
matter, as he was certain it would make 
their Bill more workable? He hoped 
the Government would do in the case of 
hiring what they had consented to do in 
the case of purchase. If the Government 
could not agree, he should feel it his duty 
to give effect to the view he had shown 
that he entertained a fortnight ago, and 
go into the Lobby with the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he wished, and he believed he was 
speaking for many hon. Members on 
that side of the House, to express the 
profound satisfaction with which the 
County Members, and especially those 
representing agricultural constituencies, 
had heard the announcement of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. One part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
gave, he was sure, to many hon. Mem- 
bers on that side great satisfaction, and 
that was the extraordinary large con- 
cession that the Ministry was making to 
the farming class, who, erroneously he 
thought, imagined they would be injured 
under this Bill. He would like to point out 
the effect of the valuable concession his 
right hon. Friend now proposed [ Cries 
of “Speak to the Amendment !”] He 
would only say, then, that it was an ex- 
ceedingly valuable concession, and even 
went further than the 4lst section of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, under 
which the farmer was left to obtain his 
compensation. He did not in the least 
agree with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) in thinking 
that the Amendment would either pro- 
vide more allotments or that the Local 
Government Board would be too much 
overworked if this question of hiring 
was dealt with by them, because they 
knew how many capable men the Board 
had who could act as arbitrators in the 
matter, and the question would present 
no difficulties to them. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
objected to this proposal on the ground 
that the Parish Council could apply for 
unlimited hiring of land, but that was 
inherent in the very principle of the 
Bill. 


[At this stage the cries of “ Divide!” 
and “ Agreed!” became so constant and 
loud that the rest of the hon. Member's 
speech failed to reach the Reporters’ 
Gallery. ] 


*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) said, 
he desired to look at this question not 
quite in the light of his hon. Friend who had 
just spoken, but to ask the House to look 
at it as a practical question of convenience. 
To him it seemed that the Government, 
having assented in the case of purchase 
to put the County Council between the 
Parish Council and the Local Government 
Board, there was no reason why they 
should not adopt the same principle in 
regard to the compulsory hiring, and with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 
iand (Mr. Storey) he would urge it was 
better to do so both on account of 
rapidity and convenience. He knew from 
personal experience that inquiries con- 
ducted by County Councils were much 
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quicker than those conducted by the 
Local Government Board. He could 
not agree with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Northamptonshire, and he 
was not inclined to think that any 
Liberal County Member, who was also an 
elected County Councillor, would stand up 
and say that in his experience the work- 
ing of the Allotments Act by the County 
Councils had been anything but fair and 
honest. He could most certainly speak 
for his own County Council, the great 
majority of which belonged to the Party 
opposite and who were opposed to the 
Party to which he belonged in this 
House, and he found no difficulty in 
getting them to take reasonable and 
progressive views on the question of 
allotments. The reason of that 
was not far to seek. The great 
majority of the County Councils were 
elected representatives, who would have 
to reckon with their constituents for 
their action inthis matter. It was quite 
true they had had difficulties in obtaining 
allotments in the past, not owing to the 
fault of the County Councils, but due to 
the Rural Sanitary Authority, for it should 
not be forgotten that the members of that 
particular body were returned on an 
unequal franchise, and there was also a 
high property qualification. That was 
totally unsatisfactory. He ventured to 
appeal to the Government to reconsider 
this matter. It was a question of con- 
venience and of getting the land more 
quickly. Under the proposal of the Go- 
vernment Inspectors would be sent down 
who had no local knowledge, and he 
thought that in the interests both of the 
Parish Council and of the landlords they 
should have practical men as they had 
in the County Council. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) admitted there was something very 
substantial in the position taken up by a 
landlord or a farmer who was to be 
deprived of his land for a period of 35 
years. It was such an entire wrench 
from his land as to entitle him to the 
consideration of the House of Commons, 
On the other hand, he did not agree with 
the Member for East Northampton, that 
they had any reason whatever to show 
distrust in the County Councils. Their 
position would be materially changed 
under this measure, and he regarded 
them as the most efficient and experienced 
bodies to which the Parish Councils could 
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refer. In the circumstances, he thought 
the Government would be justified in 
concurring in the proposal coming from 
the other side of the House. He con- 
sidered that in the machinery of the 
County Council the agricultural labourers 
in this county would have every security 
and every facility that their case re- 
quired. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) was one of those who considered 
that a simple and easy way of acquiring 
land was an essential part of the present 
Bill. He confessed that when they came 
to any question of difference as between 
the labourers wishing to hire and the 
owner or occupier of the land it did seem 
to him the natural course was to call ina 
jury of their neighbours to decide on the 
point at issue. To come up to London 
and bring gentlemen out of an office who 
were not experienced in agriculture did 
not commend itself to him as the proper 
way to get the most satisfactory deci- 
sion. He lived in a county in which the 
members of the County Council were, on 
the whole, decidedly Conservative. He 
was on the allotments committee of that 
County Council, and he had found a 
complete willingness on the part of the 
members generally to do all they could to 
get allotments for the labourers. He was 
convinced that the same spirit pervaded 
County Councils, whatever might be 
their political composition, and he there- 
fore hoped the Government would see 
their way to take the natural course of 
allowing an appeal to the County 
Council. 

Sir W. HARCOURT observed, that 
the Leader of the Opposition had stated 
that opinion on the subject of appeal was 
very strong in regard to hiring as also in 
regard to purchase, and as the feeling was 
not unanimous on that side of the House 
the Government were certainly not 
desirous of entering into a conflict on 
the matter in order to press a point on 
which the majority of the House had no 
very strong view. It would be very 
unwise for the Government to do any- 
thing of the kind, and, that being so, he 
would certainly not oppose these Amend- 
ments. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he understood that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer assented to the 


Mr. Illingworth 
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proposition that there should be some 
maximum limit to the term for which 
hiring was to be allowed, and he wished 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would move the insertion of words 
to carry out that intention, or whether it 
would be done in another place ? 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, many of them in the Eastern 
Counties and other parts preferred the 
County Council, but they only preferred it 
if there was to be an appeal to the Local 
Government Board. Were they to under- 
stand that that was to be the case ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: That is s0., 
The effect of this Amendment will be to 
apply exactly the same process to biring 
as to purchase. 

*Mr. W. LONG observed, that the 
Government having accepted the Lords 
Amendment it would be necessary to 
insert certain consequential Amendments. 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
must press for an answer to his question, 
as it raised an important point of Order. 
He was very glad the Government had 
agreed to the Lords Amendment, but that 
would not, as a matter of Order, preclude 
the insertion elsewhere of a limit of years. 
Tf such a limit were not inserted, it would 
be felt to be an objection on both sides of 
the House. All they need do was to 
make verbal alterations in the Lords 
Amendments to enable that to be done. 

Sir W. HARCOURT ; We are going 
to do so, 


Lords Amendment read— 


The Lords do not insist on that part of their 
Amendment in page 11, line 8, but propose in 
lieu thereof the following Amendment :—Page 
11, line 10, after (“hiring”) insert (“The arbi- 
trator, in fixing rent or other compensation, shall 
take into consideration any damage likely to be 
incurred during the term of hiring by the owner 
in consequence of his being prevented from 
applying the land to a more profitable use, or 
by the occupier by reason of his being hindered 
in his business as a farmer in respect to other 
lands by the loss of the land proposed to be 
taken”). 

Str W. HARCOURT proposed to 
omit all the words after the word “ con- 
sideration,” for the purpose of inserting 
the following words :— 

“ All the circumstances connected with, the 
land and the use to which it might otherwise be 
put by the owner, and any depreciation of the 
value to the tenant of the residue of his holding 


caused by the withdrawal from the holding of 
the land hired by the Parish Council.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Some verbal consequential Ameud- 
ments agreed to. 


Lords Amendment read— 


The Lords do not insist on their Amendment 
in page 14, line 37, but propose the following 
Amendment in lieu thereof :—Page 15. Leave 
out lines 1 to 23 (* Sub-section (3)”), and insert 
—(“ Where thie Governing Body of a parochial 
charity other than an ecclesiastical charity 
does not include any persons elected by the 
ratepayers or parochial electors, or inhabi- 
tants of the parish or appointed by the Parish 
Council or parish meeting, the Parish Council 
may appoint additional members of that Govern- 
ing Body not exceeding the number allowed by 
the Charity Commissioners in each case, and 
not exceeding in any case one-third of the 
whole number of the Governing Body ; and if 
the management of any such charity is vested 
in a sole trustee, the number of trustees may, 
with the approval of the Charity Commis- 
sloner#, be increased to three, one of whom may 
be rioniinated by such sole trustee, and one by 
the Parish Council or parish meeting. Nothing 
in- this sub-section shall prejudicially affect the 
power or authority of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, under any of the Acts relating to 
charities, to settle or alter schemes for the 
better administration of any charity”’). 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I rise to move that 
we disagree with the Lords Amendment. 
I think it is not desirable, in an 
Ameudmeut which we have already fully 
discussed, that we should euter into avy 
lengthened Debate. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has beeu censured this evening because 
he has not entered into the arguments of 
the case where they have been repeated 
over atid over again, and I myself have been 
recently censured for having entered into 
the arguments where I admit they have 
been pretty well known. With regard 
to the present Amendment, it appears to 
me that as far as argument goes we are 
exactly where we were. We think that 
this is a matter in which the rural popu- 
lation are very deeply interested, and have 
& very strong opinion which they are ex- 
tremely entitled to express. I do not 
dwell upon that argument; but we hold 
the ground we held before, and I hope 
the House will continue to hold its 
ground. As to the state of opinion in 
the two Houses upon this subject, the 
clause has been affirmed by large majori- 
ties, by majorities considerably larger 
than any majority representing only the 
relative strength of Parties in this House. 
It was objected that the majority of 61 
was obtained in a House of exhausted 





nuinbers. But we have had a Division 
in @ House of full numbers, and if the 
figure was not 61 it was at any rate 51, 
which represents a considerably larger 
number than the normal majority of the 
Government in this House. Exactly the 
reverse process has taken place in the 
other House. There leaders of opinion 
who usually vote against the Govern- 
ment, and form part of the large and 
solid majority in that House—including 
some distinguished persons who are cer- 
tainly persons not wanting in their re- 
gard for what might be Conservative 
policy—have actually voted with friends 
of the Government, and largely reduced 
the numbers against us. That being the 
ease, the Government have shown that 
where there was on the other side of the 
House a decided opinion and on their own 
side a divided opinion, they were not un- 
willing to have regard to that Division, 
and accept the sentiments which were 
entertained on opposite sides of the 
House. I therefore think we might hope 
to receive similar treatment. We are 


here a large majority, a decided majority, 
and a majority including, as is obvious, 
some portion of those who usually differ 


from us. We have in the House of 
Lords a minority, it is true, but a 
minority which includes a very con- 
siderable and important portion of those 
who differ from us. This state of things 
forms, in my opinion, a most legitimate 
and most weighty plea, which we might 
fairly use, and it is, therefore, with some 
confidence as to the result that I venture 
to ask the House to disagree—and to 
disagree by a decided majority—with 
this Amendment of the House of Lords. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. W. £. 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has followed the ex- 
ample of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
earlier in the evening, and has relied upon 
his estimate of the relative forces in each 
House arrayed for and against the 
Amendment rather than on the merits of 
the Amendment itself, and has given asa 
reason for that procedure the fact I am 
ready to admit—namely, that the merits 
of the Amendment have to a great ex- 
tent been threshed out on previous 
occasions, and the right hon. Gentleman 
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is unwilling to repeat arguments which 
have been used before in the House. I 
do not say there is no value or weight to 
be attached to the new method of deciding 
questions in this House—namely, count- 
ing Divisions which have already taken 
place here and elsewhere. But it is a 
very dangerous procedure, because, if I 
rightly understand the grounds upon 
which the distinguished persons quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman acted in the 
other House, they gave their votes and 
made their speeches not so much upon 
the intrinsic merits of the question as 
upon Divisions which had taken place in 
the Commons. Therefore, we are now in 
this extraordinary position: the noble 
Lords in the other House decide their 
votes by the votes given in this House, 
and we in this House modify our actions 
in conformity with the action of the other 
House. This kind of action and re-action 
between the two Houses ; these alternate 
Divisions in which no account is taken of 
the relative merits of the question, but 
only what happens in another place, and 
the number of votes given in the other 
place is really an argument which, if 
persisted in, would carry us away from 
the merits or demerits of the Amendment 
proposed by the Lords, and the Amend- 
ment to that Amendment proposed by 
the Government. I think it would be 
most inconvenient at a period of the 
evening when we ought to divide if we 
were to review the history of this ques- 
tion ; but I must remind the Government 
that the proposal which the Lords have 
now sent down is not their own creation 
at all, but is the creation of the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of this Bill. The 
Lords have taken the very words which 
—speaking not for himself alone, but for 
the Government of which he is a Member 
—he announced to the House as the 
policy of the Government. I am most 
unwilling to introduce any embittering 
element into this Debate, but I cannot 
refrain from pointing out that we were 
given the most solemn assurances that 
the particular policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman announced as the policy of 
the Government would be carried out in 
connection with these charities. We 
were given the very words. Those 
words have been thrown into the waste- 
paper basket, and the pledge which was 
given has been absolutely neglected. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Minister has told us that the rural districts, 
as I understand him, have pronounced 
upon this question, and that the Govern- 
ment dare not neglect the opinion they 
have expressed. How do we know the 
rural districts have pronounced ? I am en- 
tirely sceptical on this point. I do not at 
least deny that hon. Gentlemen who 
really represent and are really returned 
for rural districts—but not for counties 
in which there is a large urban-element 
—who sit on the other side of the House 
tell us that their constituents are anxious 
for the Government policy. But gentle- 
men on this side of the House who have 
every bit as much means of obtaining the 
opinion of the agricultural labourer on 
that subject do not share that view, and 
in my view the attitude they have taken 
up is the right one. This is a matter in 
which not merely, or even deeply, 
ecclesiastical interests are concerned, but 
in which the interests concerned are 
rather rural interests—which are deeply 
involved. I must confess that the whole 
dealings of this House with regard to 
charities belonging to the poor reflects 
very little credit upon us. In the ’60's it 
was the fashion of the Liberal Party to 
say that all these parish charities were 
ill-administered, and they deliberately, as 
a matter of policy, made it their business 
to take away the charities intended for 
the poor, and hand them over for the pur- 
poses of middle-class education, an ob- 
ject not contemplated by the original 
donors. That was the first injury in- 
flicted. How are we following out that 
policy ? You first sever the charities 
from the intentions of the donors, and 
now you are taking action which will in- 
evitably dry up the whole sources of 
charity in the future. I heard only afew 
days ago of a gentleman who desired to 
leave a sum of money for the charities of 
his district. He wrote to a friend of 
mine on the subject, and was advised 
that he had better trust to his heir to 
carry out his views on the matter and 
tear up his will, because the House of 
Commons as at present constituted are so 
indifferent to the wishes of donors that it 
is perfectly impossible to depend upon 
them. That is not the way to consult 
the interests of the poor, and I would 
earnestly venture to press upon the House 
that if they cast their eyes over the whole 
course of the policy of the Government 
in the discussions on these clauses in the 
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Bili now before the House they will see, 
in the first place, that the poor have just 
ground to complain of their action ; and, 
in the second place, that their pledges to 
us and to the Church, their statements 
made in this House on the authority of 
responsible Ministers, not in their own 
name but in the name of their colleagues, 
have raised just expectations among 
large classes of the community, which 

ou would now not only act dishonour- 
ably but foolishly if you ignore. 
I do not wish to press my opinion upon 
this point further, because I-know that 
the time of the House is limited; but I 
tell the Government that, as far as I am 
able to judge of the present position, they 
may have to choose between the abandon- 
ment of the Bill and making some just 
concessions to just demands. For my 
own part, as far as I am concerned, so 
clear does it seem to me that justice, 
honour, and expediency, as well as the 
interests of the Church and the poor, are 
so bound up in this Amendment, that if 
the Government are unable to carry out 
to a successful issue legislation based 
upon a different principle, the sooner they 
leave it to others to carry that principle 
into effect and embody it in the form of 
a Statute in the Statute Book the better 
Ishall be pleased. I can assure hon. 
Members opposite that if I now bring 
my remarks to a conclusion it is not 
because I have nothing further to say in 
support of my views, but I do so for the 
convenience of the House. I have made 
a perfectly clear exposition of my own 
general grounds for desiring this Amend- 
ment and of the situationof affairs should 
the Government, in an unhappy moment, 
turn an absolutely deaf ear to the demands 
of justice, demands not one of which any 
Member of the Government can get up 
and give his reasons for resisting. 

Sir W. Harcourt rose—— 

*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): Might I make a suggestion 
before the right hon. Gentleman speaks ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I beg pardon 
fora moment. I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that we have only a 
short time in which to discuss the ques- 
tion before the House, and, therefore, I 
shall confine myself to an answer which 
shall be very brief, and which is based 
upon an authority which the right hon. 
Gentleman will pay more respect to than 
to anything I might myself say. My 
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right hon. Friend the Prime Minister said 
that this proposal which is now before 
us, and which was made by Lord Salis- 
bury, was opposed in the House of 
Lords, not by the Government alone, but 
by a majority of those who usually were 
not supporters of the Government. The 
Leader of that number wus the Duke of 
Devonshire. ‘The only arguments that I 
shall use in this case are his words, which 
were as follows :— 

“The only question upon which he enter- 
tained any doubt was as to whether the clause 
raised a question of principle or such other 
question of vital importance as to make it 
incumbent upon their Lordships to insist upon 
their disagreement with the House of Com- 
mons.” 


The right hon. Gentleman will see that 
neither the Duke of Devonshire nor his 
friends depended simply upon the num- 
bers that were voted in the House of 
Commons. He said further— 


“He could not quite understand where the 
question of principle came in. The contention 
that they had no right to interfere with the 
wishes of the founders of these trusts was 
intelligible.” 


That was the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has said that we should 
dry up the fountain of these charities if 
we diverted these trusts from their 
original objects. To that the answer is 
given— 

“ That was a position which was inconsistent 
with what had been done in the case of the 
Charity Commissioners or with the proposal to 
appoint one-third of the trustees.” 

The noble Duke was then speaking of 
this Amendment, and of its author, Lord 
Salisbury, and he said— 

“The noble Marquess drew a distinction 

between the introduction of the elective 
element and the introduction of a majority. 
He failed, however, to see that such 
a distinction amounted to an _ absolute 
question of principle upon which the House 
was bound to insist, and he did not think that 
it was imperative upon their Lordships to 
insist upon their Amendment.” 
The right hon. Gentleman said that it 
was inconsistent with the interests ‘of the 
poor that we should discourage the 
founders of these charities. That is the 
old argument that was used when the 
Charity Commission was created. It was 
then said that if we once interfered with 
these charities in any way we should dry 
up eleemosynary charity. 


An hon. MemBer : So you have. 
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Str W. HARCOURT: But what 
has been the result? There has been 
more money given to these charities 
since the creation of that body than 
at any time before. [Cries of 
“No!”] Ithink I may be allowed to 
say that that has been the result. I 
entirely agree with what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said, that it would be an 
entire mistake to take these charities 
from the poor and to appropriate them to 
the education of the middle classes. 
That is, however, the last thing 
that a Parish Council would ever do. 
The right hon. Gentleman has repeated 
the imputation that this is an Amend- 
ment we have no right to support, inas- 
much as it is opposed to the original 
pledge of the Government. We do not 
admit that. Although itis perfectly true 
that the Government originally proposed 
a different arrangement in the Bill, they 
have always explained that they were 
entitled and bound to make amendments 
in the Bill in accordance with the views 
of those sitting on our side of the House 
quite as much as in accordance with 
those held on the other side of the 
House. Therefore, I do not think our 
uction in this matter can be made the 
ground for an imputation of want of good 
faith on our part. 

*Mr. RATHBONE said, they were not 
there to consider arguments regarding 
the majority one way or another in that 
House or the other on the question. 
What they had to deal with were the 
interests of the poor, and those interests 
were seriously imperilled by this clause. 
It had been admitted by the Prime 
Minister that if they made those trusts 
too large and cumbersome they would 
ensure maladministration, and that was 
what this clause inevitably would do. 
He would propose an Amendment which 
would not go against the principle laid 
down by the Prime Minister, and that 
was that instead of enforcing on rural 
parishes the necessity of creating trusts 
that would be absolutely unworkable and 
ridiculous, they should leave them the 
chance of managing their business with 
a little more sense than the House would 
be showing if it carried this clause. He 
proposed to alter the clause so that it 
should read: “ Not less than one-third, 
nor more than a bare majority, of the 
trust.” This Amendment, if adopted, 
would enable the Parish Councils to 
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form these trusts in a moderate and 
therefore in a workable size. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
intend to delay the House long, but my 
hon. Friend who has just spoken has put 
forward views similar to those which I 
myself have presented to the House on 
more than one occasion. On the main 
principle I am bound to agree with the 
Government. We are dealing now with 
charities which are non-ecclesiastical. To 
whom do they belong? They belong to 
the parish, and, therefore, I say that 
although a limitation might be placed 
upon the power of the parish to deal 
with the corpus of the trust, because that 
might belong to future generations, yet 
the representatives of the parish should 
have full power to deal with the income 
of the trust. In these circumstances, the 
parish ought to have the right to appoint 
a majority of the trustees. But, on the 
other hand, it does appear most absurd to 
insist that the parish should be compelled 
to appoint a majority of the trustees and 
so create an unworkable body, instead of 
leaving the matter to their discretion. 
On a previous occasion I sugested that 
the word “may” should be substituted 
for “shall,” leaving it open to the 
Parish Council to appoint a majority of 
the trustees if they thought fit, and 
in the cases where they did not 
think that necessary ‘or desirable to 
appoint a lesser number. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has referred to 
the Debate in another place, and has 
spoken of the action taken by certain 
noble Lords. But he bas forgotten to 
say that that action was taken subsequent 
to a proposal by one of these noble 
Lords in favour of the substitution of 
“may ” for “shall.” The answer which 
was given to that proposal was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Lord Kimberley 
said the Government would give to it a 
less direct opposition than to the original 
Amendment. It would materially assist 
us if the Government would say how they 
would view such a proposal now. If 
they accept it I think there would be 
good reason to hope that that might see 
an end of the controversy. But if the 
Government give us no encouragement 
there will be a loss of time, and if the 
division of opinion continues what are 
the Government going to do? Either 
they will have to give way or they will 
have to abandon the Bill. Is it conceiv- 
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able that the Government would be pre- 
pared to go to the country and say, “ We 
have abandoned this Bill with all its 
advantageous provisions because the 
House of Lords inserted our own Amend- 
ment word for word?” The Govern- 
ment are really in a position in which 
some compromise would not only be 
graceful, but is almost necessary. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH wished to 
point out that the question was not a 
rural question alone, for it affected 
towns. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I would 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) that his proposal 
does not arise on the Lords Amendment ; 
it can only arise on the original clause. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It is per- 
fectly possible and competent for the 
House to reject the Lords Amendment 
and substitute for it an Amendment of 
the original clause. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I was going 
to suggest to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and those who favour his view of the 
question, that the best course now to take 
is to disagree with the Lords Amend- 
ment as it has come down, and to allow 
the Lords to send down other proposals, 
because the House is in ignorance of the 
view which the Lords take upon the sub- 
ject. The proposal which was suggested 
by Lord Belper, and to which Lord 
Kimberley gave a very judicious reply, 
never came under consideration in the 
other House; and, therefore, we are 
not in a position to judge what view 
would be taken by the Lords of that 
plan. I do not say that the Government 
have made up their minds to oppose such 
a proposal, but it ought to come to them 
in aform in which they could consider it. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, what was 
wanted was an intimation of the ultimate 
mind of the Government on the subject. 
He would ask Mr. Speaker whether, in 
the event of the House rejecting the 
Lords Amendment, it would be com- 
petent to amend the original clause by 
substituting “may ” for “shall”? The 
Government were certainly not saving 
time. He was in favour of the Govern- 
ment proposal as a whole, but he was 
still more in favour of the proposal to 
substitute “may” for “ shall,” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It would be com- 
petent to make such a proposal as the 
right hon. Gentleman indicates, as it 
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would be relevant to the Lords Amend- 
ment. If it were not relevant to that 
Amendment, such a proposal would not 
be in Order. 

Mr. ARCH (Norfolk, N.W.) said, the 
agricultural labourers bad as much right 
to choose the administrators of charities 
left for their benefit as a nobleman had 
to choose trustees of his estate. He 
hoped the Government would stick to the 
word “ shall.” 


Question put. 


The House divided :-—Ayes 196 ; Noes 
139.—(Division List, No. 449.) 


Str W. HARCOURT: After the 
discussion that has just taken place as 
to whether “may ” should be substituted 
for “ shall,” the Government are willing 
to agree to that substitution. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 3, to leave out the word 
“shall,” and insert the word “ may.’ —(Sir W. 
Harcourt.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I have 
more than once had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the House on this question, it 
knows the view I take on it, and that I 
cannot be satisfied by the proposed 
change. I do not think the substitution 
of “may” for “shall” makes the clause 
materially better than it is at present, 
and it certainly does not at all leave it in 
a position in which it ought to be ac- 
cepted by the House. I admit, how- 
ever, that a permissive evil is better than 
a certain and obligatory evil; and as the 
clause will be incomparably more work- 
able in its permissive form, leaving 
principle out of account and treating the 
matter from the point of view of ex- 
pediency and convenience, I will not go 
into the Lobby in opposition to the pro- 
posal of the Government. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
said, the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment, although it might, to some extent, 
mitigate the evil, would still leave the 
clause unsatisfactory. It would not meet 
the point that had always been made in 
that House and elsewhere, that the pro- 
posal of the Government was a great in- 
justice to the donors of charities and to 
the trustees who now administered 
charities for the benefit of the poor. As 
a matter of fact, he did not believe that 
the Parish Councils would in very many 
cases desire to interfere with the adminis- 
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tration of the charities, but in cases 
where they were opposed to the existing 
trustees and to the methods under which 
the charities had hitherto been admin- 
istered they would retain the power if 
the proposal of the Government were 
accepted to divert the charities from the 
management of those persons to whom 
they had been entrusted by the donors. 
This appeared to him to be a matter of 
the highest importance involving a great 
principle, and to think that because 
“may ” was substituted for “ shall ” the 
clause would be acceptable to the Op- 
position was to entirely misconceive the 
position. In the judgment of the Op- 
position the House had no right whatever 
to allow the Parish Councils to play fast- 
and-loose with the wishes of those who 
had left money for charity. Unless it 
could be shown that a charity was badly 
administered, the Government had no 
right to disfranchise the existing trustees 
or to give anyone power to do so. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lords Reason for insisting on their dis- 
agreement to the Commons Amendment 
in page 27, line 37, to leave out the 


words “in like manner as to an urban 
district and,” considered. 


Resolved, ‘‘ That this House doth in- 
sist on the said Amendment to which the 
Lords have disagreed.” 


Lords proposal— 

The Lords propose to amend the words re- 
stored by the Commons by inserting in page 
28, line 3, after (“‘ auditors’’) the words (‘for 
parishes ’’) and by inserting in page 28, line 7, 
after (“ Vestries”) the words (“ Provided that 
for the consideration of affairs of the Church 
(including the election of Churchwardens) and 
of matters relating to ecclesiastical charities, 
separate meetings of the said Vestries shall be 
held, and that at every such meeting the Incum- 
bent, if present, shall be the chairman”) ; and 
after (“‘ Provided”) insert (“also.”’) 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was un- 
able to agree with this proposal. When 
the provisions of the Bill were extended 
to London Vestries, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean moved the omission of the words 
which would have constituted the Incum- 
bent ex officio chairman and the Incum- 
bent and the Churchwardens ex officio 
members of the Vestries. The Govern- 
ment agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet as to the chairmanship, but 
pointed out that as there might 


Viscount Cranborne 
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still be some Church affairs in the 
hands of the Vestries these officials 
should remain members of those bodies, 
and that was decided upon. The House 
of Lords proposed to create a statutory 
chairman and to divide the London 
Vestries into two bodies—one to dispose 
of matters relating to ecclesiastical affairs 
and charities, the other the usual fune- 
tions of » Vestry. There was, moreover, 
to be a separate chairman for each, and 
the Government saw no advantage in 
having two chairmen for one body, as 
legal difficulties might possibly arise. 
For instance, the Vestry might transact 
business with the wrong statutory chair- 
man in the chair, which might lead to 
serious difficulty. In these circumstances, 
he asked the House to disagree with the 
Lords Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(CWVr. H. H, 
vwler.) 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he was the 
original Mover of the words out of which 
this Amendment had grown. He had 
desired to get rid of the Churchwardens 
as well as the Incumbent as ex officio 
members of the Vestry ; but the Govern- 
ment had pointed out what was quite 
true—namely, that the London Vestries 
had to discharge a few—a very few— 
ecclesiastical functions, and that, there- 
fore, the Incumbent and Churchwardens 
should remain ex officio members of the 
Vestries. The proposal of the Lords 
would be excellent if it were workable— 
if they got rid of the membership of the 
Incumbent and Churehwardens on lay 
occasions, and only allowed them to act 
on those rare occasions when ecclesiastical 
matters were dealt with. He thought it 
best to adhere to the original House of 
Commons Amendment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOOR said, the right 
hon. Baronet had been for a long time a 
distinguished member of one of the 
London Vestries ; therefore, he spoke on 
this subject with some high authority. 
He (Mr. Balfour) was informed that in 
some Vestries, though not in that of 
Chelsea, there were ecclesiastical duties 
to be performed of a more important 
character than the right hon. Baronet 
had any idea of—such as questions with 
regard to the alterations of the Church. 
He agreed that if the Government were 
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prepared, as he hoped they were, to grant 
this Amendment, the grounds for the 
original compromise were cut away, and 
the Incumbent and Churchwardens 
should have nothing to do with lay 
affairs. He was anxious to meet the 
practical difficulty and to relieve the Go- 
vernment of the responsibility of hand- 
ing over strictly ecclesiastical affairs to 
be dealt with by the Vestry. He 
believed the object might be attained 
and the interests of the Church safe- 
guarded if the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to the division of the 
kind of Vestries, excluding clergymep 
from lay work on Vestries. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
that one of the important functions of 
Churchwardens was to provide for 
spiritual services of the Church during a 
vacancy in the incumbency. If an In- 
cumbent died some interval must elapse 
before his successor was instituted, and 
it would be the duty of the Church- 
wardens in that interval to provide for 
spiritual services. It seemed to him tu 
be beyond all things necessary that the 
Churchwardens should be parties to the 
holding of the Vestries. Although the 
Lords Amendment would provide for 
this the Bill unamended would not. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Incum- 
bent and Churchwardens would remain 
members of the Vestry. All they were 
discussing was whether the Incumbent 
should be put into the chair. If he were 
not in the chair he would be in a better 
position, because he would be able to 
vote, which he would not be able to do if 
he presided. 

Viscovrnt WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he had no doubt the Government 
desired to make the best arrangement 
they could, but Churchmen would prefer 
that clergymen should cease to be ex 
officio members of ordinary Vestries if 
the Incumbent were put in the chair 
when ecclesiastical matters were dealt 
with. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that was 
not the Lords Amendment. It was that 
the Incumbent should be put in the 
chair. The hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Kimber) had given a reason why 
the clergyman should be put in the ehair 
—namely, because it would be necessary 
for the Vestry to make arrangements for 
carrying on the Church services in the 
eveut of his death. How the Lords 
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Amendment could enable a clergyman to 
make arrangements subsequent to his 
own death he failed to see. 

Mr. KIMBER said, he had not been 
addressing himself to the question of the 
chairmanship, but to that of the necessity 
for a separate meeting. 

Str R. WEBSTER (isle of Wight) 
said, it would not be unreasonable to 
provide that the Vicar and Church- 
wardens should cease to be ex officio 
members of the Vestry for the purposes 
of parochial affairs, though no such 
objection could arise if they were left to 
deal with ecclesiastical affairs. He could 
endorse what the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion had said—namely, that Vestries 
dealt with the question of repairs and of 
the enlargement of churches in the 
Metropolis. The Bishop of London was 
responsible for the Amendment; there- 
fore, it might be taken that it expressed 
the views of the London clergy. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lords proposal agreed to— 


The Lords propose to amend the Amendment 
made by the Commons to the Amendment made 
by the Lords in page 51, line 9, by leaving out 
the words (“subject to the provisions of that 
section’), and inserting the words (* nothing in 
this section shall empower a County Council or 
joint committee to alter the boundaries of a 
county ”’). 

On the Amendment of the Lords that 
the expression “ ecclesiastical charity ” 
shall include any building which in the 
opinion of the Charity Commissioners 
has been erected or provided entirely by 
or at the cost of members of any parti- 
cular Church or Denomination, 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment could not assent to leave out 
the words “ within 40 years before the 
passing of this Act,” though they recog- 
nised the objection which had been 
raised to the word “entirely.” They 
agreed to substitute the word “ mainly.” 


° 


Word “mainly ” substituted for “ en- 


tirely.” 


Question proposed, to disagree with 
the Lords Amendment, striking out the 


words “within 40 before the 


passing of this Act.” 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) did not know why 
there should be a limitation of 40 years 
or 400 years, The same argument which 


years 
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applied to the user of parish rooms to his 
mind would apply to the user of churches 
and chapels. They should take the 
character of the trustees as a test of the 
character of the parish rooms. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendment disagreed with. 


Committee appointed, to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to the Lords for disagreeing to cer- 
tain of the Amendments made by the Lords to 
the Amendments made by the Commons to 
the Amendments made by the Lords to the 
Bill, and for insisting on one of the Amend- 
ments made by the Commons to which the 
Lords had disagreed :—Mr. H. H. Fowler, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir W. Foster, 
The Attorney General, The Solicitor General, 
Mr. H. Gardner, Mr. Causton, Mr. M‘Arthuz, 
and Mr. Marjoribanks :—To withdraw imme- 
diately. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum. —(V/r. 
H. H. Fowler.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 
Reasons for disagreeing to Lords 
Amendments, reported and agreed to. 


To be communicated to the Lords.— 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


SUDBURY, SUFFOLK, TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
BANK. 

Copy presented,—of Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Notes of Evidence taken at 
the inquiry into the affairs of the Sud- 
bury Trustee Savings Bank before Cyril 
Dodd, Esq., Q.C., M.P., the Commissioner 
appointed by the High Court of Justice 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND. 

Abstract Account presented,—showing 
the Issues made from the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom in the year 
ended 3lst March 1893, together with 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General thereon [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


FOREST OF DEAN, 
Return presented,— relative thereto 
[ordered 15th February, 1894; Sir 
Charles Dilke]; to lie upon the Table. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE ACT, 1888 (NAVAL 
SECTION) (AUSTRALASIAN AGREE- 
MENT). 

Account presented,— prepared undet 
the Act up to3lst March 1893; together 
with the Report of the Comptroller and 


Mr. Griffith-Boscawen 
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Auditor General thereon [by Act]; tolie 
upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(DERBY). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the County 
Council of Derby for transferring parts 
of the parishes or townships of Bramp- 
ton, Hasland, Newbold and Dunston, and 
Walton to the parish of Chesterfield [by 
Act]; to jie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(SOMERSET). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the County 
Council of Somerset for transferring parts 
of the united parishes of Saint Benedict 
and Saint John, Glastonbury, to the 
parish of Street, and parts of the parish 
of Street to the said united parishes, and 
for transferring parts of the urban district 
of Street to the rural district of the Wells 
Union, and of parts of that rural district 
to the urban district of Street [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE). 
Copy presented,—of Order of the 


County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire for transferring part of the 
rural district of the Halifax Union to the 
urban district of Sowerby Bridge [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
Copy presented,—of Annual Statistical 
Report by the University of Aberdeen 
for the year 1892-3 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 320 (Bosnia) [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, “That this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Thursday.” —(Mr. 
Marjoribanks.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at half after 
Eight o’clock till Thursday. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS,. 


Tuesday, 27th February 1894. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Two 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Four o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 28th February 1894. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Commons Amendments to Amendments 
last made by the Lords, and Commons 
Reasons for disagreeing to certain of the 
said Amendments, and Commons further 
consequential Amendments, considered 
(according to Order). , 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBERLEY) : My Lords, I have to move 
that the House do not insist upon the 
Amendment in page 1, line 10, Clause 1, 
to which the Commons have disagreed. 
That is, the Amendment with regard to 
the limit for the Parish Councils. 


Moved, that the following Amend- 
ment, as proposed by the Lords, be not 
insisted upon :— 


In page 1, line 10, Clause 1.—(“(1.) There 
shall bea parish meeting for every rural parish, 
and there shall be a Parish Council for every 
rural parish which has a population of two 
hundred or upwards: Provided that in every 
oe having a population of more than two 

undred but less than five hundred, the parish 
meeting may a resolution that there shall 
be no Parish Council in that ish, and such 
resolution until rescinded shall have effect ’’). 

The Commons disagree to the Amendment 
made by the Lords in page 1, line 10, for the 
following reason :—Because it is expedient 
that there should be a Parish Council for every 
parish with a population above two hundred.— 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Motion agreed w. 
VOL. XXI. [rourrn sEniEs.] 
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| THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
| My Lords, the Resolution of the House 
of Commons in this matter is, I think, 
searcely reasonable. The result of the 
Resolution, if it be accepted, will be that 
a very large number of parishes in the 
country, I think about 4,000, will besubject 
to the expensive provisions of this Bill. If 
you create a spending machinery that 
machinery will spend. You may put in 
what provisions you like; but if you 
force upon these little parishes Parish 
Councils, these Councils will spend up to 
the limit of 6d. in the £1. It is you, 
therefore, who will be responsible for 
imposing on all those 4,000 small parishes 
rates to the extent of 6d. in the £1, which 
they would not otherwise have been 
subjected to. I know that in this matter 
there is a very strong feeling among 
many County Members, and I have no 
doubt also among their constituents, and 
though I shall not go so far as to move~ 
to insist upon the Amendment I pro- 
pose to amend it by inserting the words 
“three hundred,” instead of the words 
“two hundred,” in the clause, 


Moved, 

In page 1, line 11, to leave out (“two”) for 
the purpose of inserting (“ three”). — (The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
am very sorry to find that the noble 
Marquess is not disposed to accept this 
Amendment, and that he is going to pare 
down the advantages which we are pro-. 
posing to give to the parishes by altering” 
| the limit fram 200 to 300. No doubt 
the particular figure is not a matter of 
first-class importance, but we do hold 
strongly that it is very undesirable to 
deprive parishes of over 200 inhabitants 
of the advantage of getting Parish 
Councils. As to what the noble Marquess 
has said with regard to the certainty of 
their spending money, I do not know that 
it is at all probable that they will spend 
more than other bodies, but if they do, 
even spend up to 6d. in the £1 that is not 
a very alarming thing 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
Not alarming ? 
Tue Eart or KIMBERL 
certainly not. I do not thi 
£1 is at all an alarming 
they iget from that expe 
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believe they will, very considerable 
advantages to the parish, I think the 
money will be extremely well laid out. 
I am sorry that at the outset of the con- 
sideration of these Amendments they 
have not been received in a more con- 
ciliatory spirit than has been shown by 
the noble Marquess, and I shall be com- 
pelled to divide the House upon the 
question. 


Eart CADOGAN said, the noble 
Earl had expressed regret that the noble 
Marquess had not shown a more con- 


Local Government 


ciliatory spirit in dealing with this | 


Amendment, and, judging from the tone 
of the noble Earl’s remarks, it would 
appear that the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess was entirely opposed not only 
to the spirit, but to the letter of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
upon this question. Surely it was not 
out of place to remind the noble Ear! that 
this Amendment would leave the matter 
in exactly in the position in which it was 
when the Bill was brought in originally 
by the Government ; and as the noble 
Earl had stated that in their view it was 
extremely important that all parishes 
down to the limit of 200 should have 
these Parish Councils, perhaps he would 
explain what had induced the Govern- 


ment to change their opinions and their | 


policy upon this question. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Riron): My noble Friend who has just 
sat down seems to forget that in the Bill 
as originally introduced into the House 
of Commons there were provisions for 
compulsory grouping, and that it was in 
deference to the wishes expressed on both 
sides of the House that the Government 
removed those provisions with regard to 
grouping, and left the matter in the 
hands of the parishes concerned for their 
consideration. It was for that reason 
that they lowered the limit from 300 to 
200. Consequently, the Amendment now 
proposed is not consistent at all with the 
original proposal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, they having consulted the 
wishes of both sides of the House in 
making that amendment in the Bill. 

*Lorp NORTON said, their Lordships’ 
Amendment would leave it to the smallest 
parishes themselves to form Councils if 
they wished to, but the object of the 
Government was to compel them to have 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Councils whether they desired or not, 
In many of these small parishes the 
only population was the principal land- 
owner and his household, and dependents 
around him, and to have an annual 
election in those places would be a use- 
less trouble and a great annoyance. The 
view of Her Majesty’s Government of 
the blessing of perpetual electioneering 
was not taken by the whole country, 
and in many little parishes it would be 
felt a curse instead of a blessing. He 
asked the noble Earl whether, if these 
parishes with 200 inhabitants did not wish 
| to have annual elections; 6rthese, to them, 
absolutely useless Parish Councils, there 
was any provision in the Bill to compel 
| them to do so? If not, how was it pro- 
| posed to compel these reluctant parishes 
against their wish to have Councils, and 
'to incur the possible jobbing of annual 
| elections ? Was it to be done by a writ of 
| mandamus, or what would be the method 
| adopted ? 
| 


| Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
| I really do not see the connection between 
|the reason given by my noble Friend 
opposite and the provisions it is intended 
| to justify, either 200 or 300 as the rate 
‘in point of limit for the population to 
choose a Parish Council. It cannot 
make the slightest difference as to the 
circumstances which induce you to come 
| to that conclusion, whether the 300 in- 
habitants are in an existing parish or 
in a parish composed of two smaller 
| parishes fused together. It does not 
alter, either to diminish or increase, the 
arguments for putting the limit at 200 or 
300. The truth is, that Her Majesty’s 
Government in this, as in so many other 
| matters, have changed their minds, and 
the limit of 300 which they originally 
adopted they have, in deference to the 
unfortunate counsels of those behind 
| fhem, abandoned. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeRscHELL) : I do not think that 
in this case, as in many others, 
the remarks of the noble Marquess 
re altogether accurate, because this 
limit of 200 was not, unless I am very 
much mistaken, really foreed by the 
Government, or by the supporters of the 
Government, upon the other House. It 
was an arrangement come to in accord- 
ance with the general sense of the House, 
quite apart from any desire of the Go- 
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vernment. Therefore, if ever an Amend- 
ment might be said to have come here 
founded upon the judgment of the other 
House, as distinguished entirely from 
Party arrangements or Party conditions, 
this is it, and that seems to me to be one 
very strong reason for not disturbing it. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I have no doubt the noble and learned 
Lord speaks accurately from his belief ; 
but I have been informed by those who 
should know what the intention and aim 
of the Opposition were better than any 
others that this Amendment is strongly 
desired by the Opposition in the other 
House, and that the idea that the limit of 
200 was ever adopted with their consent 
or sanction is an entire mistake. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: Surely 
the Amendment should be to insert 300 
instead of 500, not instead of 200, other- 
wise you will be obliging those parishes 
which have less than 300 inhabitants 
to have Parish Councils, and allowing 
those which have more to get rid of them 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): The 500 goes out alto_ 
gether, because this House has not in. 
sisted upon the Amendment by which 
the 500 was inserted, and therefore as it 
stands now in the Bill it is 200. If you 
change 200 into 300 there will be a 
Parish Council for a population of 300, 
and then you provide subsequently that 
& population of 500 can have a parish 
meeting in order to determine the point. 


On question, whether (“two”) shall 
stand part of the clause ? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 55 ; Not-Contents 60. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
next point is that the Commons disagree 
with the Amendment made in page 3, 
line 40, with regard to summoning the 
meetings ; and they have disagreed be- 
cause they share the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, which I have 
already expressed on a former occasion, 
that six parochial electors ought to be 
able to convene these meetings. I move, 
therefore, that the House do not insist 
upon its Amendment. 


Moved, that the House do not insist 
upon its Amendment in page 3, line 40, 
Clause 4— 
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“(1.) In any rural parish in which there is no 
suitable public room, vested in the Parish 
Council or in the chairman of a parish meeting 
and the Overseers, which can be used free of 
charge for the purposes in this section _men- 
tioned, the parochial electors and the Parish 
Council shall be entitled to use, free of charge, 
at all reasonable times, and after reasonable 
notice, for the purpose of— 

(a) the parish meeting or any meeting of 
the Parish Council ; or 
(b) any inquiry for parochial purposes by 
the Local Government Board, or any 
other Government Department or Local 
Authority ; or 
(e) holding meetings convened by the 
chairman of the parish meeting or by the 
Parish Council, or otherwise, as the 
Local Government Board may by Rule 
een, to discuss any question re- 
ating to allotments, under the Allot- 
ments Acts, 1887 and 1890, or under this 
Act ; or 
(ad) the candidature of any person for the 
District Council, or the Parish Council ; 
or 
(¢) any committee or officer appointed, 
either by the parish meeting or Council 
or by a County or District Council, to 
administer public funds within or for the 
purposes of the parish, 
any suitable room in the schoolhouse of any 
public elementary school receiving a grant out 
of moneys provided by Parliament, and any 
suitable room the expense of maintaining which 
is payable out of any local rate.” 

The Commons disagree to the Amendment 
made by the Lords in page 3, line 40, for the 
following reason :—Because it is expedient that 
six parochial electors should have power to 
convene these meetings.—(7he Earl of Kim- 
berley.) 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
could not agree with this proposal. The 
matter had not received in another place 


the consideration which ought reasonably 
and fairly to have been given to it. The 
object of the Amendment was simply that 
school managers should know who were 
entitled to convene the meetings for 
which the use of the school was to be 
allowed. He had proposed the Amend- 
ment that it should be by the Parish 
Council or the chairman of the parish 
meeting, or otherwise, as the Local 
Government Board might by Rule pre- 
scribe. By the Allotments Act of 1890 
provision was made for the use of school- 
rooms by consent for meetings called by 
any six parochial electors ; but under 
this measure meetings could be held in 
schoolrooms without consent. By their 
Lordships’ Amendment nothing would 
be required but a stroke of the pen by the 
Local Government Board to say that the 
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same Rule in such a case should be 
observed. He had, however, no objec- 
tion to amend the Amendment by putting 
in the words 

“or if as to allotments in manner prescribed 
by the Allotments Act, 1890,” 

and then it would go on 

“or otherwise, as the Local Government Board 
may by Rule prescribe.” 

Their Lordships would hardly believe 
that the House of Commons had rejected 
the Amendment for the sole reason that it 
was expedient that six parochia! electors 
should have power to convene these 
meetings. If the meetings were only 
under the Allotments Act one could 
understand that reason, although there 
was nothing whatever in the Amendment 
to prevent the Local Government Board 
repeating what was in the Act of 1890; 
but they were not meetings only for the 
purpose of allotments, they were also 
for the candidature of any person, and for 
committees and officers appointed by 
four different authorities for financial 
business. The provision as tosix parochial 
electors was not made anywhere for any 
purpose whatever, except with regard to 
allotments. Surely, neither the Govern- 
ment nor the House of Commons could 
think it desirable that there should be no 
rule as to meetings of candidates, com- 
mittees, and so on. When requested, 
school managers had a right to know 
that the meeting was proposed to be held 
for purposes and by persons authorised 
by the Act, but if the clause were left 
as at present no one could tell how meet- 
ings for candidates, committees, and 
officers, were to be convened. For aught 
that appeared, any single parochial 
elector, and not six, would be entitled to 
convene such meetings. He therefore 
asked their Lordships to disagree with the 
Amendment, and to insert those words. 


Local Government 


Moved to insert, 


(“ Or if as to allotments in manner prescribed 
by the Allotments Act, 1890").—(The Earl of 
Selborne.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the noble and learned Lord had met the 
point as to allotments, and he would, 
therefore, put that aside; but as to the 
other point, he had overlooked the diffi- 
culty that if in the case of a candidate’s 
meeting it were left to the chairman to 
call it the power might not be always 
fairly used, because the chairman, if op- 


The Earl of Selborne 
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posed to the candidate, might not be dis- 
posed to give him an opportunity of 
presenting himself to the parishioners, 
For that reason it seemed essential that 
the six electors should, as provided in 
the Bill, have the power of convening a 
meeting. 


*THE Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
was not provided in the Bill. The Local 
Government Board would have power to 
provide for the case, and might say, if 
they thought right, that it should be 
done by six parochial electors. He felt 
compelled to take the opinion of the 
House upon the point. 


Tue Duxe or RUTLAND did not 
see why the chairman of the Council 
should be distrusted more than the Mayor 
of a borough. 


On question, that the House do not 
insist upon the Amendment, with which 
the Commons had disagreed ?—agreed to. 


Amendment (The Earl of Selborne) 
agreed to. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 
an Amendment of which he had not been 
able to give notice, but which was not at 
all controversial for the purpose of 
making Clause 9 clear as now amended, 
to insert at the end of the first sub-sec- 
tion, page 10, line 17— 

“ And the Parish Council shall have the like 
power of petitioning the County Council as is 


given to six Parliamentary electors by Section 2 
of the Allotments Act, 1890.” 

It was intended by the Bill as now 
amended that the Parish Council should 
be able to petition the County Council. 
Under the Allotments Act six parochial 
electors might petition. This was purely 
a drafting Amendment to provide for the 
Parish Council going to the County 
Council, and was entirely in accordance 
with the Amendment of the noble Duke 
as adopted in substance in the other 
House. It would simply make it more 
clear than would otherwise be the case, 
that the Parish Council could go to the 
County Couneil for allotments, there 
being some doubt whether the clause 
as drawn by the noble Duke would 
sufficiently provide for it. These words 
would place it beyond doubt that the 
Parish Council had tne same power as 
had the six Parliamentary electors under 
the present law. 
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Moved, 

To insert in the first sub-section, page 10, 
line 17, the words “and the Parish Council 
shall have the like power of petitioning the 
County Council as is given to six Parliamentary 
electors by Section 2 of the Allotments Act, 
1890." —(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendment. 


Tue Mar yvuess or SALISBURY 
moved an Amendment to add, at the end 
of Sub-section 5 of Clause 9, the 
following words :— 

“Any Order made under this section over- 
ruling the decision of the County Council shall 
be laid by the Local Government Board before 
Parliament with their reasons for the same.” 
The clause as it had passed their Lord- 
ships’ House had been altered by the 
Commons so as to give an appeal to the 
Local Government Board by the Parish 
Council if the latter did not obtain 
the verdict of the County Council on 
the subject of the compulsory taking 
of land for allotment. He would 
not raise an objection to that pro- 
posal, but he thought that it was very 
desirable, as they were giving very high 
judicial powers to a Government Depart- 
ment—to which he had already explained 
his objection on principle—that all the 
securities that could be obtained from 
the full operation of public opinion 
should be secured in order to make as 
harmless as possible a process which was 
undoubtedly unusual—namely, that of 
giving to a Public Department the power 
of taking at their own will one man’s 
land for the purpose of giving it to 
another. 


Moved, 
_ At the end cf Sub-section 5 of Clause 9, to 
insert the words “any Order made under this 
section overruling the decision of the County 
Council shall be laid by the Local Government 
Board before Parliament with their reasons for 
the same.” —(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he saw no objection to this Amendment 
if the noble Marquess would omit the 
words * with their reasons for the same.” 
To call upon them to state the reasons 
seemed to be objectionable, but he would 
consent to the matter being laid before 
Parliament. 


THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, he was willing to assent to that 
modification of his Amendment. 
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Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved, 
in Sub-section 6, with regard to the 
presentation of Memorials, to insert “ by 
some persons interested therein.” This 
would, no doubt, meet with their Lord- 
ships’ assent, as it would only be done, of 
course, by persons interested. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 
an Amendment to redeem a pledge given 
in the other House. The Government 
had given a pledge in the House of 
Commons that a maximum limit should be 
inserted for the term of hiring land under 
the Bill when the measure came before 
their Lordships. Some technical diffi- 
culty had arisen in the House of Com- 
mons which prevented its being put in 
there. He therefore begged to move in 
redemption of that promise. The period 
of 35 years had been chosen because that 
was the limit in the present Allotments 
Act. 


Moved, 

In Clause 10, page 10, line 29, to insert the 
words “for more than 35 years.”"—(The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 


several drafting Amendments to make 
the Bill clear. The House of Commons 
had agreed to their Lordships’ Amend- 
ments for the purpose of placing the 
hiring of land upon the same footing as 
purchase. 


Amendments agreed to. 


THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
trusted that Sections 6 and 7 were not to 
be interfered with, because they were to 
save gentlemen’s parks being turned into 
allotments. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, as 
far as he could gather, there was no 
alteration made. These Amendments 
were simply for the purpose of making 
the Bill clear, as regarded the Amendment 
of the noble Duke. There was no intention 
of interfering with anything. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuHELl) explained that they were 
entirely consequential upun what had 
been done elsewhere, as it was now 
necessary to take out certain words of 
reference where they occurred. 
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Drafting Amendments. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the next Amendment related to 
Clause 14 (charities). The Commons 
had disagreed with the Lords Amend- 
ment, and had substituted the word 
“may ” for the word “shall,” thus making 
the appointment of additional trustees 
optional instead of compulsory. He 
moved to agree with the Commons in 
their Amendment. 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I confess I think the Commons 
Amendment substituting “may” for 
“shall” is a very doubtful improvement. 
There is no doubt that ina great number 
of parishes the substitution will spare 
them the necessity of appointing trustees 
whom they do not wish to appoint, and 
whom they perhaps would have great 
difficulty in appointing. To that extent 
the alteration may make the clause more 
workable. But in the contentious pa- 
rishes “ may” is exactly the same thing 
as “shall”; but with this additional 
disadvantage—that in passing this word 
we shall be bequeathing a heritage of 
conflict to these parishes which will last 
for an indefinite period of time. Re- 
member, my Lords, that these trustees 
are only appointed for three years; and 
if the Council is at liberty to reappoint 
or not reappoint them, if it is absolutely 
an optional matter at each election, the 
party which is in favour of the old 
trustees and the party which is adverse 
to the old trustees will come to fight 
again, and the whole intermediate period 
of three years will be occupied with the 
hostilities of the two parties to each other. 
The whole administration of the charity 
during that period will be coloured by 
references to the election which is coming 
and to the dispute which every three 
years has to be settled. There will be 
special modes of administering the charity 
recommended by the one party and the 
other. There will be special persons 
protected by the Church, let us say, and 
special persons protected by the Noncon- 
formists ; there will be special persons 
protected by the temperancead vocates, and 
other special persons protected by the 
licensed victuallers, and so on. There 
will always be a cause of disturbance. 
Whether it will be an acute disturbance 
or merely a dull hostility will depend 
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rather upon the part of the country in 
which the parish is situated and upon the 
race from which its inhabitants are 
drawn. But whether the dispute is 
violent or not, a dispute there will be, 
and a dispute that will be handed down, 
because you have left the decision in this 
question entirely to a vote to be taken 
every three years by the Parish Council, 
I infinitely prefer the clause as we sent it 
to the Commons; but I would rather 
make some sacrifice than leave the matter 
in this uncertain state, I propose, there- 
fore, to move Mr. Fowler's clause as I 
moyed it before, but to leave out the 
words 

“not exceeding in any case one-third of the 
whole number of the Governing Body.” 

The effect of that omission will be that 
the Parish Council may, in the circum- 
stances set out in the clause, appoint 
additional trustees not exceeding the 
number allowed by the Charity Commis- 
sioners. The matter will, therefore, have 
to be brought before the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and the number of trustees to be 
appointed will be decided by them. The 
Parish Council, of course, need not move 
in the matter unless they wish ; but if 
they do, they cannot decide how many 
trustees are to be appointed. They will 
have to obtain the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners. I candidly say that I 
do not think the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners will be generally given 
to the extent of appointing a majority of 
trustees. But in cases where it is requi- 
site, for the good administration of the 
charity, that a majority should be ap- 
pointed, I nave no doubt that the Charity 
Commissioners will give the necessary 
permission. The noble Lord opposite 
and the Lord Chancellor have always 
referred back to the previous — of 
the Charity Commissioners, and have 
said that in many cases the Commis- 
sioners have appointed elective trustees, 
and even a majority, to secure the 
better administration of a charity. 
But I hope that their argument will not 
be allowed to cover a larger amount of 
legislation than that to which it logically 
applies. I do not want the appointment 
of elected trustees and their substitution 
for the existing trustees to be made on 
grounds of mere caprice or any other less 
worthy motive. I wish by this clause as 
thus modified to have the security that the 
matter shall be considered by the Charity 
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Commissioners, and that no action shall 
be taken in the way of appointing trustees 
except with their approval. If we obtain 
that approval, not only shall we have a 
security against capricious or undesirable 
motives influencing the Parish Council, 
but we shall have what seems to me to 
be of much more importance—a security 
for permanence of policy, so that that 
which has been once decided upon will 
not be altered again, and no standing 
cause of quarrel or conflict will be left 
between the parties who support the old 
trustees and the parties who support the 
new. I do not say that this is all I could 
desire, but I am very anxious to bring 
this matter to a conclusion, and to offer a 
solution which may be tolerable to us 
without being intolerable to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I hope the Go- 
vernment will consider it in that light, and 
not impose upon us the necessity of re- 
sisting more resolutely any change which 
will hand over to permanent conflict the 
charities in all the parishes of the country 
where differences of opinion may exist. 
I believe that is about the worst result 
of this legislation to which we could come, 
and, therefore, I earnestly press this 
remedy upon your Lordships. 


Moved, 

In page 15, line 1, to insert the words “and 
not exceeding in any case one-third of the whole 
number of the Governing Body.” —(The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY under- 
stood the noble Marquess to propose that 
the limit of one-third should be left out, 
and that the decisions as to the numbers 
should be left to the Charity Com- 
missioners. 


THe Margqurss or SALISBURY 
said, in the first instance to the County 
Council and then to the Charity Com- 
missioners. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
bound to say that, speaking on the matter 
with very little opportunity for considera- 
tion, it seems to me to be by no means 
an improvement on the clause as the 
noble Marquess originally proposed it. 
This proposal would practically deprive 
the parish altogether of the right to have 
& majority of elected trustees, and would 
throw the whole matter back upon the 
Charity Commissioners. That is really 
quite foreign to the policy of the clause. 
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I can understand the view taken by noble 
Lords that there ought not to be a 
majority. That was the view taken by 
the noble Marquess in the Amendment 
he proposed the other night, and the 
view taken by others in this House. 
I understand, though I do not concur in, 
that view; but to say that we are to de- 
prive the parishioners of the power we 
proposed to give to them, that they 
should be able to appoint a majority of 
trustees, seems to me to strike a very 
heavy blow indeed at the proposal in the 
Bill. I should have been very glad in- 
deed to accept the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess in the spirit of concilia- 
tion which he himself ascribes to it, but 
I am bound to say that the gift which he 
tenders to us seems to contain elements 
which render it very difficult for me to 
say that we can accept it. I earnestly 
hope that the House will not insist upon 
putting aside the Amendment made in 
the Commons, which seems to me to 
meet very fairly the objections of those 
who do not like the principle of the 
clause as it stands—namely, that there 
shall be a majority of the trustees elected 
by the parish. Holding, as I do, entirely 
to the opinion which I expressed the 
other night, that there should be a 
majority of trustees elected by the parish 
to manage these parochial charities as 
being the right and sound principle, I 
admit that cases may, and probably will, 
arise where the clause as it stands would 
not work well, and where the appoint- 
ment of a majority of trustees would be 
extremely difficult. These cases will 
arise in small parishes where there are 
not many people who can be entrusted 
with business of this kind, and, there- 
fore, I think there is much to be said in 
favour of making this a permissive 
clause. But to cut at the root of the 
matter, and to say that the parishioners 
are not to have the power, seems to me to 
be open to the most serious objection. I am 
afraid I am one of those whose confidence 
in the Charity Commissioners is by no 
means unbounded, and I am quite certain 
that if there is one thing which would be 
obnoxious to the agricultural population 
throughout the country it is to compel 
them to go in these matters to the 
Charity Commissioners. Nothing that 
I know of would be more unpopular or 
would give rise to greater local jealousy. 
It would defeat the very object of the 
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Bill, and deprive them of the liberty we 
propose to give them. Then, as to the 
desperate conflicts which the noble Mar- 
quess says he is afraid would take 
place, is it not a matter of everyday 
experience and a part of our social 
and political life to which we are 
accustomed that we should contest 
such questions? And is it not better 
that in these villages, so long stag- 
nant, there should be introduced a 
little life? [Opposition laughter.) 
Noble Lords laugh, but that is one of 
the chief objects of the Bill, and their 
laughter only shows how utterly unable 
the Party opposite are to appreciate the 
legislation that is put before them. They 
tell us sometimes that they are in favour 
of the Bill. They may be in favour of 
the Bill in words, but they do not 
appreciate its spirit, or understand the 
ground or principle upon which it is 
based. So far as these terrible dissen- 
sions, which the noble Marquess holds up 
as his reason for not allowing parishioners 
to exercise their own discretion, are 
concerned, I think it is far better for the 
country, and for the prosperity of the 
agricultural population of this country, 
that they should occasionally arise than 
that the people should stagnate, that they 
should have no opportunity of exercising 
their own opinions, and that they should 
be prevented from having any control 
over their own affairs. There are many 
parts of the country where the population 
take no such interest in their own affairs ; 
and I should only be too delighted to see 
them roused to a little more independent 
action, and a little more self-assertion in 
matters which concern themselves. I 
beg the pardon of the House for having 
gone perhaps rather beyond the immediate 
matter before us. I have no wish to 
interpose obstacles or to introduce con- 
troversial matters ; but I earnestly entreat 
the House not to reject an Amendment 
which comes not merely from the Go- 
vernment, but from one whom noble 
Lords opposite value—Mr. Chamberlain. 
Although I am now, unfortunately, 
opposed to the right hon. Gentleman on 
many points, I may say that there is no 
man who is better acquainted with 
municipal life or better able to advise 
upon local government, and I attach the 
greatest weight to his authority upon a 
point of this kind. I do not hesitate, 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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therefore, to commend this to the House 
upon that ground also. 


*THe Duke or RUTLAND said, the 
noble Earl had commended this clause on 
the ground that it was likely to stimulate 
greatly strife and dissension throughout 
the country ; but he should be very glad if 
an arrangement could be come to on this 
clause which would not necessarily and 
of malice prepense stimulate and exas- 
perate dissensions throughout the country. 
The noble Earl had expressed no very 
great confidence in the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and he was disposed to agree 
with him; but in this very same clause 
those Commissioners were to be the 
supreme jadges with reference to the 
number of trustees—whether the parish 
was large enough to sustain the number 
of trustees given to it. If they were 
deemed worthy and capable of discharg- 
ing so important a duty as that, they 
could surely equally well perform the 
duty which the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess would impose upon them. He 
considered that Amendment had gone as 
far as possible in the direction of con- 
ciliation, and he sincerely trasted it would 
be accepted. 

*Tue Ear, or SELBORNE deeply 
regretted that noble Lords should be put 
in the position of differing from the Go- 
vernment on this matter at the present 
stage of the Bill; but to him the ques- 
tion was not merely one of expediency, 
but something more, and he could not 
but think that the change from “shall” 
into “may” standing alone was of ex- 
ceedingly small value. Lord Belper 
made that suggestion on a previous occa- 
sion, and also that trustees might be 
appointed not exceeding the number 
which would make a majority ; but as 
the clause had come back to their Lord- 
ships no option was given. That was 
made still clearer by the latter portion of 
the clause. Under the clause the Parish 
Council or meeting, if they exercised 
their powers, had no option but to 
appoint such a number of trustees as 
would make a majority. To give no 
original authority to prevent an un- 
reasonable state of things with reference 
to these charities but merely a subsequent 
authority to the Charity Commissioners 
to rectify it, as well as they could, at 
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some future time, was so contrary 
to reason and principle that even at 
that stage of the Bill he could not 
consent to it, The operation of it would 
be more than double the number of trus- 
tees, great or small, in every case. The 
Bill took notice that the number of 
persons eligible to be trustees might 
not be sufficient within the prescribed 
limits of the parochial electors to make 
it suitable or convenient that the state 
of things which it called into existence 
should afterwards continue. If the 
Charity Commissioners were afterwards 
to judge whether, having regard to the 
funds to be administered, to the number 
of persons available as trustees, and to all 
the circumstances of the case, it was con- 
venient and reasonable to give a majority, 
why should they not do so in the first 
instance, 80 as to prevent a state of things 
which might be inconvenient and unreason- 
able? Their Lordships had adopted the 
very words of the President of the Board 
of Trade expressly stating that the 
number should be such as the Charity 
Commissioners approved, not exceeding 
one-third ; and the noble Marquess now 
offered a concession, by which that limit 
would be removed. When they dealt 
with the parish rooms reserved to the 
Church the Government insisted that the 
opinion of the Charity Commissioners 
should be obtained. The Amendment 
was both important on practical grounds, 
and right in principle. He certainly 
could not agree with the proposal of the 
Government. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
pointed out, in the absence of Lord 
Belper, that one very important part of 
that noble Lord’s Amendment dealt with 
the number of trustees not exceeding a 
majority, and that the difference was, 
indeed, very material between his pro- 
posal and the proposal contained in the 
clause, which was, that if the Parish 
Councils elected any trustees at all they 
must elect a majority. He asked the 
Government whether they were prepared 
to accept the second portion of Lord 
Belper’s Amendment as well as the first 
part, which altered “shall” into “ may ” ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY was not 
sure that he quite clearly understood 
what the suggestion of the noble Lord 
was. The words suggested were “ not 
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exceeding a majority.” Did that mean 
that there was to be a majority ? 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN re- 
plied in the negative. Supposing the 
majority was four, the Amendment meant 
that the Parish Council might appoint 
one, two, three, or four trustees if they 
chose. As the Bill stood, in the same 
case it would be compulsory upon them 
to appoint four. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he did not understand that would be the 
effect of giving a majority of elected 
trustees. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
it would depend upon the number of the 
Council. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, the noble Earl had stated that he 
could not imagine any proposal more 
unpopular, more hateful, or one more 
calculated to offend the agricultural 
labourers, with many other vituperative 
epithets, than this proposal to appeal to 
the Charity Commissioners. He hoped 
the noble Lord would be able to settle 
this question with Mr. Fowler, because 
it was the precise proposal which the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had placed on the Notice Paper 
of the House of Commons. Therefore, 
whatever there might be of hatefulness 
in this proposal to the agricultural 
labourer, Mr. Fowler must bear a large 
responsibility for it. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that as the clause 
now stood amended by the House of 
Commons, the Parish Council might 
elect a number of trustees forming a 
majority of the whole, but they need not 
elect any unless they chose. It was left 
optional to them. As he understood 
the noble Lord proposed that the Parish 
Council should have the option either 
to appoint a less number of trustees or to 
still retain the power to appoint a 
majority. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Government would agree to that if 
the noble Lord would move it. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, the House must first come toa 
conclusion on the Motion before it. 
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Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE asked 
whether the House would vote first on 
the noble Marquess’s Amendment, or on 
the Question of agreeing or disagreeing 
with the House of Commons ? 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the first Motion 
would be— 


“That the House do not insist upon the 
Amendment with which the Commons had dis- 


Then would come the Question of sth- 
stituting “may ” for “ shall.” 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, it would be necessary for him to 
insist in the first instance on their Lord- 
ships’ Amendment, otherwise when the 
Division was taken upon “may” or 
“shall” they would have agreed upon 
the language up to that point. That 
was precisely what he did not want 
to do. 


On question, that this House do 
not insist upon the Amendment with 
which the Commons have disagreed on 
page 15, line 1 ? agreed to. 


Moved, in lieu of the Amendment 
disagreed to by the Commons, to re- 
insert Sub-section (3) with the following 
words omitted—namely, 

“and not exceeding in any case one-third of 
the whole number of the Governing Body.”-- 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

On question? their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 83 ; Not-Contents 51. 


On the Lords’ Amendment providing 
that for the consideration of the affairs 
of the Church (including the election of 
Churchwardens) and of matters relating 
to ecclesiastical charities, separate meet- 
ings of the London Vestries should be 
held, and that the incumbents should be 
chairmen of such meetings, 


Moved, “ That their Lordships do not 
insist on the Amendment.”—( The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 

THE Bisuop or LONDON said, 
this Amendment upon which the Com- 
mons had disagreed, because it was in- 
expedient to have separate meetings of 
Vestries in the cases referred to, was im- 
portant. The Amendment dealt with 
ecclesiastical matters which at present 
went to the Vestry, but which would 
hereafter be dealt with by the Parish 
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Council. In London it was proposed 
that the Vestries should remain as they 
were, and should have the same powers 
as they now possessed with a change in 
the mode of election, keeping in their 
hands ecclesiastical affairs, and the In- 
cumbent no longer to ‘be chairman. 
He had no desire whatever to contend 
that the clergyman should be chairman 
when the Vestry were dealing with civil 
affairs of whatever kind ; but when they 
were dealing with the affairs of the 
Church, it seemed very unreasonable to 
dislodge the Incumbent from his position. 
Moreover, it was not consonant with the 
general principles of the Bill to oust the 
Incumbent from the chairmanship of a 
body which was still to be entrusted with 
ecclesiastical matters. He proposed in 
his Amendment that there should be 
separate meetings for the consideration 
of the affairs of the Church, and that 
the Incumbent should be the chairman of 
those separate meetings. He was quite 
willing to insert in his Amendment any 
words that would make the separation 
between ecclesiastical and civil affairs 
more clear and distinct; but he hoped the 
House would go with him in maintaining 
that it was not right to deprive the 
clergyman of his position in a body 
which dealt with matters so closely con- 
nected with his office, and which had 
been hitherto so largely left in his hands. 
It was objected that it would be incon- 
venient to have two chairmen, but he 
would remind their Lordships that there 
were two chairmen in the House of Com- 
mons—the Speaker and the Chairman of 
Committees, and two in their Lordships’ 
House, and no inconvenience was caused 
by that arrangement. He hoped the 
House would support him in insisting on 
this Amendment. 


Moved, “ That the House do insist on 
its Amendment.”—( The Lord Bishop of 
London.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
there were considerable objections to 
what the right rev. Prelate desired, and 
one of them seemed well worth the cov- 
sideration of the House. He was in- 
formed that very serious legal difficulties 
might arise if this provision were made, 
because it would be extremely difficult to 
know when affairs were purely ecclesias- 
tical and when not. If the chairman 
presided on the wrong occasion the whole 
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proceedings might be vitiated. This was 
a serious and weighty objection, and as 
these matters had hitherto been transacted 
under lay chairmen without difficulty 
the Amendment was altogether unneces- 
sary, and he could not agree to it. 

Tue BisHor or LONDON said, that 
if Vestries never concerned themselves at 
all with the affairs of Church there was 
no reason why they should be allowed to 
do so, but here and there Vestries would be 
found who very much concerned them- 
selves with the affuirs of the Church. 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY 
ventured to suggest to the right rev. Pre- 
late that as many noble Lords who would 
naturally sympathise with him had left 
the House he should not challenge a 
Division. 

Tue BisHor or LONDON said, that 
if the House had practically settled the 
question beforehand it would, of course, 
be foolish to go toa Division. Upon the 
whole, however, he would take the 
opinion of the House, 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that if the Amendment were insisted 
upon it might endanger the Bill, and he 
did not think the right rev. Prelate could 
attach so much importance to it as to de- 
sire that that should happen. If the 
Motion should be carried there would 
hardly be time for it to be dealt with. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON did not 
quite understand why the Amendment 
should endanger the Bill. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, it was because of the form—that 
their Lordships insisted. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
could not come back, and would be final. 


On question? resolved in the nega- 
tive. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 
the consideration of the next Amendment 
providing that the expression “ eccle- 
siastical charity” should include any 
building which, in the opinion of the 
Charity Commissioners, had been erected 
or provided within 40 years before the 
passing of the Act mainly by any par- 
ticular Church or Denomination. The 
Commons had reinstated the words 
“within 40 years before the passing of 
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the Act,” which had been previously 
struck out by the Lords. He moved 
that their Lordships agree to the rein- 
statement of the words. 


Tue Bisnor or LONDON suggested 
that the Amendment of the Commons 
might be amended with advantage by 
substituting “60 years” for 40. The 
period of 40 years was too short, and 
many persons would be disturbed in their 
livings by its operation, At the expira- 
tion of 60 years there would probably be 
no living donors to deal with. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY hoped 
the right rev. Prelate would not insert a 
proviso which seemed to go extravagantly 
in the direction of protecting these chari- 
ties. The limit of 40 years was reason- 
able, and had been put in to suit all 
parties. To substitute 60 years would be 
going beyond anything that was reason- 
able. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, whatever precedent there might be 
for 40 years, he was surprised the Govern- 
ment had not followed that of 50 years 
in the Endowed Schools Act, which was 
in pari materia. It would have been 
much more reasonable to have adhered to 
that term than to have brought in this 
entirely new one. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that that precedent had been considered 
by the Government, but they could not 
depart from the words in the Commons 
Amendment, as a distinct understanding 
had been arrived at between all parties 
that they would be adhered to. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
doubted whether the noble Earl’s memory 
served him rightly when he said that a 
pledge had been given on this subject. 
The noble Earl’s memory was hardly a 
photograph of what had been done as 
regarded the conduct of the Opposition. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
that the limitation to any certain number 
of years was against reason and principle, 
and that the difference between 40 and 50 
years was not worth fighting about. It 
was with great reluctance that he 
yielded to the conclusion, forced against 
him by the Division in Committee, that 
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submission on this point would pro- 
bably be the course of wisdom. 


Toe Marquess or RIPON said, 
with regard to the origin of the Amend- 
ment, which the noble Marquess opposite 
seemed to doubt, it had been drawn by 
Members of the Opposition in the other 
House. 


Commons Amendment agreed to. 


A Committee appointed to prepare a 
Reason for the Lords insisting on one of 
their Amendments: The Committee to 
meet forthwith. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 


Report from the Committee of the 
Reason to be offered to the Commons for 
the Lords insisting on one of their 
Amendments ; read, and agreed to: And 
a Message sent to the Commons, to re- 
turn the Bill with the Lords Amendments 
to the Amendments last made by the 
Commons, and with the Lords further 
consequential Amendments ; and a Reason 
for insisting on one of their own Amend- 
ments. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
BETTERMENT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked whether any reply had been re- 
ceived from the House of Commons in 
answer to the Message sent by this 
House on 28th November last, with 
reference to the question of “ better- 
ment”; and, if not, if Her Majesty’s 
Government could give any information 
on the subject to the House? Their 
Lordships would recollect that on the 
28th of November last a Message was 
sent from that House to the House of 
Commons asking the Commons to join in 
the appointment of a Committee to con- 
sider this subject. From an answer 
given in the House of Commons by: the 
Prime Minister he had gathered that the 
Government were not favcurable to such 
acourse. He wished, however, to have 
some definite statement as to the Govern- 
ment’s intentions, as the Session was 
now coming to an end, and it was 
desirable that their Lordships should re- 


The Earl of Selborne 
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cover their liberty of action ; while, at 
the same time, it was undesirable to do 
anything which might appear in any way 
discourteous to the House of Commons, 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was rather surprised the noble Earl was 
without the information he desired, be- 
cause the answer given by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons was 
perfectly clear and explicit and could 
not have been misunderstood by anyone. 
With reference to the Message proposing 
a Joint Committee, the statement made 
by the Head of the Government was— 


“We do not intend to make, we do not 
intend to concur in, any such proposal.” 


He could not give the noble Earl any 
further information. 


THE Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the noble Earl was perhaps not aware 
that the answer referred to by him was 
given in the House of Commons before 
their Lordships’ Message reached that 
Assembly. No subsequent answer had 
been given. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that it was usual for one House of 
Parliament to communicate directly with 
the other House and not by what re- 
porters may hear a Minister say, but he 
supposed that in this matter the other 
course was adopted by the Prime 
Minister for the purpose of showing as 
much discourtesy as was in his power to 
their Lordships’ House. Probably the 
right hon. Gentleman was tired of that 
policy by this time. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the answer he had given was such as was 
required by the question put, whether 
any information could be given as to the 
course of the Government. The infor- 
mation he had given to the noble Earl 
was the information given by his right 
hon. Friend in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons. He entirely dis- 
claimed on the part of Mr. Gladstone the 
motives imputed to him by the noble 
Marquess. His own feeling was that the 
proposal for a Joint Committee was one 
of a futile nature, and he was therefore 
not at all surprised that no answer had 
been given. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, Ist March 1894. 


Their Lordships met at a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed: The Lord Kensington 
chosen Speaker in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lords Commis- 


sioners. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments last made by the Lords and 
the further consequential Amendments 
agreed to, and with the Commons dis- 
agreement to the Lords Amendment not 
insisted on. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


errr 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 1st March 1894. 


NEW INITIAL PROCEDURE FOR PRIVATE 
MEMBERS’ BILLS. 


New ReEGuLatTIions. 


Mr. SPEAKER: It may be for the 
convenience of the House that I should 
read the few short Regulations which I 
have thought it necessary to draw up for 
the purpose of carrying out the change 
which was proposed the other evening 
in the system of ballotting in connection 
with private Members’ Bills in the early 
part of the Session. I propose— 

“That, to save the time of the House, the 
Ballot at the commencement of next Session to 
determine the precedence of Notices to bring in 
Bills, other than Government Bills, shall be 
held on the second day of the Session instead of 
the first, in Grand Committee Room E at noon. 
Members are reminded that only those Notices 
which have been handed in at the Table during 
the Sitting of the House on the first day of the 
Session will be entitled to be included in the 
first Ballot to be so held. It is proposed to 
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rint with the Votes the Notices for Bills 
in on the first day, so that-all that will 

have to be settled by the Ballot will be the 
order inter se in which the Motions for Bills 
are to oo on the third day of Session when 
the introduction, first reading, and appointing 
a day for the second reading op the Motion of 
the Member in charge of the Bill, will take 
| aeagg with the Speaker in the Chair as hereto- 
‘ore. The Ballot for Notices (other than, for 
Bills) for the first four Tuesdays will take place 
in the House as usual. Members are reminded 
that until the Committee of Supply is set up at 
the conclusion of the Debate on the Address no 
Notices can be received for Friday on Supply.” 


Subsequently— 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) submitted, 
with all respect for the scheme of 
altered procedure, that though it aimed 
at the genera] convenience of the House, 
it—as it appeared to him—would diminish 
the rights of private Members. Under 
the present system a Member could give 
notice before the Ballot, and might be in- 
terested in more thau one Bill, any of 
which he might give notice of. At the 
Ballot a Member might draw the most 
important Bill, but it would still be open 
to any Member to give notice as to the 
Bill he deemed next in importance. But 
the consequence of the new Rule would 
be that several Members would give 
notice of the same Bill, and when the 
name of one Member connected with that 
Bill was drawn all the other Members 
would be placed in this position—that 
they would not be able to make any use 
of the place they obtained by the Ballot. 
Groups of Members might be interested 
in numbers of Bills. If each Member 
gave notice of the Bill which he con- 
sidered of most importance, only 
one Bill could be brought in, and 
the other notices would fall to the 
ground. He ventured to suggest that the 
scheme would be as convenient as the 
Speaker proposed it to be, and at the 
same time the rights of Members remain 
undiminished, if notice were given in 
that House at the Table on the first day 
of the new Session simply of the name of 
the Member, and that Member should 
have the right to reserve until the Ballot 
next day the title of the Bill which he 
proposed to introduce. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am very much 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for bring- 
ing forward a matter of such importance, 
I am not quite sure that the practice to 
which the hon. Member has alluded has 
not been rather abused, the Forms of the 
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House originally, I believe, being that a 
Member can only give one notice of a 
Bill at the Ballot, but a number of Mem- 
bers have coalesced for the purpose of 
giving an extra chance to a particular 
Bill. But what the hon. Member asks, 
that several Members should combine for 
a group of Bills, would defeat the Rule 
that each Member should only give one 
notice at the Ballot. Still, I should be 
very happy to consult the general con- 
venience of the House, which is my only 
desire. 


Mr. SEXTON asked if the effect of 
the new plan would not be that Members 
would give notice of not one, but of every 
Bill in which they were interested, and 
thereby produce an inconvenient multi- 
plicity of notices ? 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
thought there was another point of very 
great importance to be borne in mind. 
Many hon. Members might wish to give 
notice of only one Bill, and thus those who 
did not enter into combination with another 
set of Members would be placed at great 
disadvantage. He therefore asked the 
Speaker whether he would not revert to 
the ancient practice of putting all Mem- 
bers on perfect equality ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : May I suggest that 
as the question raises matters of consider- 
able importance and difficulty, and as 
there are also matters which can hardly 
be carried to a satisfactory conclusion in 
a prolonged conversation between the 
Chair and Members of the House, some 
other method of communication might 
with advantage be adopted, when I have 
no doubt that some method of meeting 
the general sense of the equity of the 
ease will, under Mr. Speaker’s auspices 
and the guidance of his judgment, be 
readily attained ? 


[The subject then dropped. ] 
QUESTIONS. 


THE REVOLUTION AT RIO. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.) : On behalf of the hon. Member for 
the Partick Division of Lanark, I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can yet 
answer the question as to the alleged 


Mr. Speaker 
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custom of the insurgent vessels in Rio 
Harbour taking refuge behind British 
merchantmen and drawing the Govern- 
ment fire upon them ; and whether he is 
prepared to give any instructions to the 
officer in command of the British 
Squadron on the subject ? 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesa]l) : May I ask, at the 


same time, whether it is not a fact that | 


the Brazilian naval officers, who head 
the revolt against the: Marshal Dictator, 
have always shown themselves, as far as 
the conditions of civil war permitted, 
friendly to British interests ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : In answer to the last question, I 
have to say that I am not aware’that the 
Brazilian naval officers in question have 
shown anything else than impartiality as 
between different nations. Of course, 
their attention has been greatly engaged 
by their own affairs. In answer to the 
first question put to me, I have to say 
that reference has been made on this 
point toCaptain Lang, who is now home, 
and he states that he never observed the 
insurgents’ launches sheltering them- 
selves under the foreign merchant vessels 
at the assigned anchorage, but that it ‘is 
possible that they did so in the Gamboa, 
where merchant vessels were advised not 
to go. The present British senior naval 
officer, who was instructed to report on 
the subject by telegraph, denies that it is 
the practice for the insurgents’ launches 
so to shelter themselves. 


THE “NASMYTH.” 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER : In the absence 
of the hon: Member for the Partick 
Division, I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
statement that the Liverpool steamer 
Nasmyth, now detained at Rio, having 
run out of fresh water, her captain 
applied to the Commander of the British 
Squadron for escort in carrying water to 
his vessel but was refused, and thereupon 
the United States Commander sent his 
steam launch as escort, and under the 
protection of the United States flag the 
Nasmyth obtained the necessary supplies ; 
why the British Commander did not give 
protection under such circumstances to 
the British ship; and whether he will 
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send instructions to the British Com- 
mander that such protection shall be 
given in future ? 

Sir E. GREY: The statement re- 
ferred to was brought to the notice of 
Her Majesty’s Government by the Clyde 
Sailing Shipowners’ Association in the 
form of extracts from American news- 
papers, but no confirmation of such a 
report has been received from any other 
quarter, and it is desirable, more espe~- 
cially in the case of news which does not 
reach us direct from Rio, to receive more 
certain information before giving implicit 
eredence to what is reported in the Press. 
The instructions to Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives at Rio would certainly cover 
such a case as that referred to. I have 
to add that, in view of the outbreak of 
yellow fever, the senior naval officer has 
thought it imperative, on the ground of 
health, to reduce the number of British 
warships in the harbour, and that for the 
same reason all the other foreign war- 
ships have left except those of the United 
States and one Portuguese. As long as 


the present conflict continues the officers 
and crews of merchant vessels sent to 
Rio run the risk of great delay in dis- 


charging their cargoes, and of very 
serious exposure to the fever. 


INJURIES TO BRITISH MEN AND SHIPS 
AT RIO. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he is aware that most of the 
news reaching this country from South 
America is cabled via New York; and 
if he is in a position to state the number 
of British ships entering and clearing 
Rio de Janeiro since the outbreak of the 
Brazilian civil war on the 6th September, 
and the number which have been injured 
by the frequent cannonade in the bay 
between the 24 insurgent vessels and the 
Government forts of Santa Cruz and 
Lage, or the Republican shore batteries 
at Nictheroy ? 

Sir E. GREY: The answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative. With 
reference to the second question, the 
annual Shipping Returns have not yet 
been received from Rio, and even these 
would not give the number of ships for 
any particular month. A few instances 
only of injury to British vessels have 
been reported to the Foreign Office, and 
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those not of a serious nature; but one 
British seaman was killed by a shell 
when taking refuge in a shed on shore, 
where a Brazilian soldier was killed by 
the same shell; and another British 
sailor, when in a boat in the harbour, 
was wounded in the leg by a rifle 
bullet. 


ACTION OF FOREIGN FLEETS AT RIO, 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if it is a fact that 
Lord Rosebery and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment authorised the British Minister 
and senior naval officer at Rio de Janeiro. 
to associate themselves last October with 
their foreign colleagues in preventing 
the threatened bombardment of the busi- 
ness quarter of Rio de Janeiro, replete 
with British interests, and that all 
foreign nations, with the exception of 
Germany, joined in the action thus 
initiated by Great Britain and saved the 
city from material damage ? 

Sir E. GREY : At the suggestion of 
Her Majesty’s Government instructions 
were given to the naval commanders at 
Rio of France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, and the United States to con- 
cert with the British naval commander 
measures to prevent the ships of the 
Brazilian insurgents from destroying the 
lives and property of foreigners at Rio, 
and Rear Admiral de Mello,who threatened 
to bombard the town, was warned that 
any attack on the city would be prevented 
by the ships of those Powers by force if 
necessary. The German Government 
considered such action on the part of 
foreign naval commanders as incompatible 
with the attitude of strict neutrality which 
Germany desired to maintain, and the 
German naval commander did not join in 
the intimation made to M. de Mello. 


THE COTTON TRADE AND THE PRICE 
OF SILVER. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether his attention has been 
called to the serious dislocation and in- 
jury which the cotton trade in Lancashire 
and Cheshire is suffering owing to the 
recent heavy fall in the gold price of 
silver ; and whether the Government will 
consider the advisability, or otherwise, of 
inviting the re-assembly of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference ? 
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*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The Government have received no intima- 
tion of the desire of any Foreign Go- 
vernment to assemble an International 
Monetary Conference, and they have no 
intention themselves of making a pro- 
posal of that kind, in which they see no 
advantage. 


SANDGATE SEA WALL. 

Mr. GROVE (West Ham, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
‘Government Board whether, in view of 
the hardship inflicted on Sandgate by the 
delay in the repair of its sea wall, and of 
.the national as well as local injury which 
may be incurred if another storm breaks 
upon that part of the coast before the 
damage is made good, will he at once 
take steps to decide whether the County 
Council of the locality is answerable for 
the repair of the aforesaid damages ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Local Board of Sandgate claimed, under 
Section 11 of the Local Government Act, 
1888, to retain their powers and duties 
with regard to the maintenance and 
repair of the main road referred to in the 
question ; and, assuming that the pro- 
tection of this road from the sea bya 
sea wall is to be regarded as maintenance 
of the road within the terms of the 
. Statute, the duty devolves on the Local 
Board. The question, however, arises 
whether the County Council are liable to 
repay to the Local Board the cost of 
such works, or any part thereof; and the 
Local Government Board have had re- 
ferred to them for arbitration a claim 
which has been made against the County 
Council for expenses incurred by the 
Local Board in respect of the protection 
of the road from the sea during the four 
years ended March 31, 1893. The 
Board have promised to hold an inquiry 
in the matter, but the inquiry was de- 
ferred at the request of both parties. 
The Board are now awaiting the receipt 
of certain particulars of expenditure for 
which they have asked, and when these 
have been received arrangements will be 
made for the holding of the inquiry. 


FREE BOOKS IN SCOTCH SCHOOLS. 


Sr D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
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whether it is the duty of School Boards 
to provide free books for the use of 
children attending the schools ; and why 
the School Board of Kilbrandon and 
Kilchattan has not done so ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G, Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The practice of the Depart- 
meut has been to regard this question 
in connection with administration ; 
and in this connection the Depart- 
ment does not hold a school to 
be efficient where the supply of 
books is, for any reason, inadequate ; 
while it is also held that a fixed charge 
for the use of these books is not con- 
sistent with Regulations which provide 
for the relief cf fees. The practice of 
the Kilbrandon and Kilchattan School 
Board has not been made the subject of 
correspondence with the Department. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman inquire why the 
practice is not pursued in this school ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN : If any com- 
plaint reaches us from any one on this 
matter we will look into it ? 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire): Is not 
great hardship caused to parents who 
move from one district to another by the 
fact that different books are used in 
different schools, and that removal often 
means the purchase of new books ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have re- 
ceived no complaint to that effect. I 
hold it to be important that a good deal 
of local latitude should be allowed to local 
School Boards. 


YORKSHIRE PROVIDENT LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has received from 
the Belfast United Trades Council a 
statement concerning the system pursued 
by the Yorkshire Provident Life As- 
surance Company; and whether, in the 
interest of persons of the industrial classes 
who have taken out policies of insurance, 
he will cause the circumstances of this 
company to be investigated with a view 
to ascertaining its position and solvency ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Yes, Sir; I have had a 
communication from the Belfast United 
Trades Council on the subject referred 
to; but I have no power to order an 
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inquiry into the affairs of the company, 
except on an application made to me 
under the provisions of Section 56 of the 
Companies Act, 1862, by the specified 
proportion of the shareholders.. 


“FOXHOUND” AND THE STEAM 
TRAWLERS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
numerous steam trawlers were engaged 
in Loch Roag and other parts around the 
Island of Lewis, within the three-mile 
limit, during the 33 days (out of 41) iu 
which the Foxhound was lying at anchor 
in Stornoway Harbour, he will state how 
the officer in command ascertained that 
no trawlers were at work on the other 
side of the island ; and whether the con- 
dition of the Foxhound is such that she 
cannot venture to sea during weather in 
which trawlers can prosecute their work 
without difficulty ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuutrLeworra, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The officer in 
command of the Foxhound reported a 
week ayo that the Sheriff Substitute in- 
formed him that be had heard nothing of 
any trawlers being seen about the islands 
since February 7, and that there was no 
chance of any coming anywhere near at 
this time. None were seen on several 
days when the Foxhound was out. The 
answer to the second paragraph is in the 
negative. 

*Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that 25 or 30 miles separated 
the Foxhound at Stornoway from Loch 
Roag and other places on the opposite 
side of the island ? How could the Com- 
mander of the vessel see whether any 
trawlers were there ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have said the information was obtained 
from the Sheriff Substitute. 


THE 


SCOTCH OFFICIALS AND THE GAELIC 
LANGUAGE, 

*Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether Sheriff Hill, of Ding- 
wall, Ross-shire, has a knowledge of the 
Gaelic language ? 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur, Clackmaanan, &c.): Sheriff 
Hill informs me that he has not a know- 
ledge of the Gaelic language, but that he 
has never found the want of it to 
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“ Port Yarrock.” 


oceasion any difficulty in the discharge 
of his duties. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew): Is it 
not the case that at the last General 
Election the voters of Ross and Cromarty 
itself chose as their Representative a 
gentleman who did not speak the Gaelic 
language ? 

*Mr. WEIR: May I be allowed to say 
that I am not a paid servant, whereas 
Sheriff Hill is ? 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
Is it not the case that non-speaking Gaelic 
County Councillors have been elected 
because the Gaelic-speaking electors are 
unable to afford the expenditure of 
choosing Gaelic-speaking Councillors ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The question 
addressed to me had no relation to the 
County Council. I have answered that 
which appears on the Paper. 

*Mr. WEIR: Is my right hon. Friend 
aware that Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, in 
his evidence before the Welsh Land 
Commission, in answer to Question 
27,122, said that Gaelic is unquestionably 
the language of the people, and did he 
not also say in answer to Question 
27,123-——— 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! That 
is not a question to which an answer can 
reasonably be expected without notice 
being given. 


THE LOSS OF THE “PORT YARROCK,’ 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Wicklow, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he has seen in the Irish 
papers of 2nd February the report of an 
inquest held at Stradbally, on the coast 
of Kerry, on the bodies of Captain Forbes, 
first mate, Charles Albert Royle, and a 
Norwegian, name unknown, all of the 
barque Port Yarrock, which was wrecked 
at Brandon Bay on Monday 29th January, 
and 20 lives lost; whether he has read 
the evidence of Pilot Lynch, who stated 
that Captain Forbes refused the assist- 
ance of a Limerick pilot to conduct the 
Port Yarrock to the Shannon, and also the 
offer of the tug boat the Flying Hunts- 
man to tow the Port Yarrock to safe 
anchorage at Fenit, on the Shannon ; 
whether he has read the evidence of 
William M‘Cowen, Lloyd’s agent at 
Tralee, who deposed that when Captain 
Forbes reached Tralee on the 20th Janu- 
ary, he (M‘Cowen) told the captain that 
Brandon was not a safe anchorage, and 
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offered two steamers to tow the vessel to 
Fenit ; that M‘Cowen read at the inquest 
copies of telegrams which he had sent to 
the owners and to Lloyd’s warning them 
of the dangerous position of the Port 
Yarrock; that he received no reply to 
his messages ; and that from the 20th to 
the 28th of January, the day of the 
wreck, neither Lloyd’s nor the owners 
sent any assistance to the vessel; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Fenit lifeboat 
failed to render any help to the crew of 
the Varrock; whether M‘Cowen further 
stated that the lifeboat at Fenit was 
utterly useless, and had never saved a 
life ; whether the coroner’s jury stated 
that within the last 40 years 23 vessels 
have been wrecked at Brandon Bay, and 
their crews lost, and that a coastguard 
station, with an efficient crew and life- 
saving apparatus, should be established 
at Brandon, and that a telegraph station 
at Castlegregory is absolutely indispens- 
able in view of the frequent shipwrecks 
and loss of life on that part of the coast 
of Kerry ; whether the owners of the 
Port Yarrock have been asked to explain 
their failure to send the promised tug 
boat to the assistance of Captain Forbes ; 
and whether any steps will be taken by 
the Board of Trade to give practical 
effect to the suggestions of the coroner’s 
jury ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have already 
informed the House oa two previous 
occasions that I have ordered a formal 
inquiry to be held into the loss of the 
Port Yarrock, and that, pending the 
result of that inquiry, I think it only 
right that I should defer making any 
definite statement with regard to the 
several points raised in the question. I 
may, however, add that, according to 
Board of Trade records, only seven 
vessels have been wrecked and eight 
lives lost in Brandon Bay since January 
1, 1865. 


THE CLERICAL STAFF AT THE 
ADMIRALTY. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether an inquiry is about to be 
held on the clerical staff of the Accoun- 
tant General’s and each of the other De- 
partments of the Admiralty, in order to 
determine the normal establishment ; and, 
if so, whether he will cause the clerks of 
the Second Division (who comprise 
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more than two-thirds of the entire per- 
manent clerical staff) to be represented 
on the Committee of Inquiry by one of 
their number ? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Admiralty are considering the ques- 
tion of the normal clerical establishment 
of the various Admiralty Departments. 
Any such inquiry will be condueted by 
officers of administrative experience in 
the Civil Service. In so far as the in- 
quiry may affect the position of Second 
Division clerks in the Admiralty, full 
consideration will be shown for their in- 
terests. 


WELSH CENSUS RETURNS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention has been called to 
the Census Returns, in which it is reported 
that the instruction as to language issued 
by the Commissioners was either mis- 
understood or set at naught by a large 
number of Welshmen; that, though 
children under two years were excluded 
from the language tables, nevertheless in 
one parish 59 and in another $7 babies 
were returned as monoglot Welsh ; that 
there are good grounds for regarding 
with much suspicion the trustworthiness 
of the statements as to persons of riper 
years ; and whether, considering the im- 
portance attached to the subject, and the 
opinion of the Commissioners that the 
number of moroglot Welsh persons is 
considerably overstated, he will cause a 
fresh inquiry to be made, and take steps 
for the punishment both of those who 
have wilfully made false Returns, and of 
those who, by persuading the people to 
falsify the Returns, have become acces- 
sory to the violation of the Statute ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
of the observations contained in the 
Report on the Census of 1891 with 
respect to the subject referred to in the 
question ; but I have no power to direct 
afresh inquiry to be made as to the 
number of persons speaking Welsh. The 
Registrar General informs me that he has 
no evidence of persons having wilfully 
and knowingly made false Returns in 
Wales, and even if evidence were forth- 
coming the time within which pro- 
ceedings could be taken under the Cen- 
sus Act, 1891, against persons for 
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wilfully making false Returns has long 
since expired. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): May I ask whether 
there is not good ground for believing or 
suspecting that the objections raised by 
the hon. Member for Oswestry to the 
Welsh Census Returns apply equally to 
persons therein returned as English 
monoglots ? Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man take care that any inquiry he may 
direct will cover these cases ? 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.) also asked a question on the subject. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER promised to give 
his attention to the points raised by the 
hon. Members. 


PROPOSED FEVER HOSPITAL 
CHINGFORD. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg toask the President of 
the Local Government Board if it is 
true that the Walthamstow Local 
Board have acquired a site for a fever 
hospital ia the adjoining parish of Ching- 
ford, and that the purchase has been 
sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board, although there are available sites 
within the Walthamstow area ; and if he 
is aware that the inhabitants of Chingford 
were never consulted as to the purchase 
of this site, and that no opportunity 
has been afforded them of lodging an 
objection, the Local Government Board 
having refused to receive a deputation 
from Chingford on the matter ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is the case 
that the Local Government Board have 
sanctioned a loan to enable the Waltham- 
stow Local Board to purchase a site for 
a fever hospital at Chingford; but I 
have no information to show that there 
were available sites within the district of 
the Local Board. A local inquiry was 
held by one of the Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board before the loan 
was sanctioned, and all persons interested 
were at liberty to attend and be heard at 
the inquiry. No application as to the 
attendance of a deputation from Ching- 
ford on this subject was received by the 
Local Government Board until after the 
loan had been sanctioned. So far as the 
Board were concerned, the matter was 
then at an end. 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD: I may state 
that my constituents had no knowledge 
of the inquiry referred to being held, and 
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were therefore unable to be represented 
atit. Are they, under these circum- 
stances, to have no chance of being heard 
at all ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Full notice by 
advertisement was given of the inquiry, 
and I can therefore hardly understand how 
they could be in total ignorance. My ex- 
perience is, that such notices usually 
bring large numbers of persons to the 
inquiries. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD: It would 
be hard if, under the circumstances, my 
constituents were debarred from being 
heard on the question by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Of course, I 
desire that all persons interested shall be 
heard on the matter. I will ask the hon. 
Member to put down the question again, 
end in the meantime will make special 
inquiry. 


MONITORS’ EXAMINATIONS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Roscommon, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in what cases, 
and for what periods, are schools deprived 
of their teaching services of monitors by 
reason of the failure of such monitors to 
pass the lst of July examination ; and 
will he recommend that for the future the 
appointment or apportionment of monitors 
to schools for each year shall take place 
after the monitors have passed these ex- 
aminations, so that the schools may run 
no risk of being deprived of the assist- 
ance to which their attendance entitles 
them ? 

*Tnue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The examinations which 
are held in July are for the third year of 
service, or in the extended course for the 
fifth year. If the monitor failed at either, 
the Commissioners of National Education 
take all the circumstances into considera- 
tion when determining whether a new 
appointment, or any appointment, shall 
be made. The appointment, or apportion- 
ment, of monitors to schools is determined 
some time prior to July in anticipation 
of the probable number of vacancies that 
will occur on the Ist July when the 
monitorial year commences. Should a 
monitor of the third year of service fail 
at the July examination, which failure 
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could not, of course, be anticipated by 
the Inspector, a successor cannot be ap- 
pointed for 12 mouths—i.e., the appoint- 
ment, if approved, would be from the Ist 
July following. Failure indicates, unless 
otherwise satisfactorily explained, a lack 
of training capacity on the part of the 
teacher. The Commissioners are not pre- 
pared to make any change in their rule 
on this subject, and no change has been 
recommended to them by any of their 
Inspectors or other educational authori- 
ties. 


NEWTOWNBUTLER PETTY SESSIONAL 
BENCH. 

Mr. SEXTON: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for North Monaghan, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the condition of 
the Magisterial Bench in Newtownbutler, 
County Fermanagh ; whether in view of 
the fact that on the last Petty Sessions 
day, 20th instant, a number of people 
were greatly disappointed that their cases 
could not be gone into on account of there 
being no Magistrate to deal with them, 
he will direct the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the matter, so that some of 
the long-promised appointments to the 
Beuch in this district may be made at 
once ; whether he is aware that the Lord 
Chaucellor has had a number of names 
submitted for his consideration some time 
ago ; and whether he is aware that in this 
district, although Catholics form one- 
half of the population, they have hitherto 
been excluded from the Magistracy ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: No Magistrate 
attended at these Petty Sessions on the 
day in question. The Lord. Chancellor 
informs me the names of two Roman 
Catholic gentlemen have been submitted 
to him for appointment. One has been 
appointed, and the other will be as soon 


as the necessary formalities are com- 
pleted. 


EARLY TRAINS FOR WORKWOMEN. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, having regard to the 
fact that places of business where women 
are largely employed in the Metropolis 
do not open until 8 in the morning, and 
that, consequently, women using, as they 
are obliged to do, the early workmen's 
trains, are compelled to wait about the 
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railway stations and iu the streets for an 
hour until their places of business open, 
he will endeavour to arrange, by repre- 
sentation to the Railway Companies or 
otherwise, that workwomen shall have 
the privilege of travelling by train at 
workmen’s trains’ fares up to 8 o'clock 
in the morning ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have had no 
complaints as to any deficiency of accom- 
modation provided for workwomen em- 
ployed iu the Metropolis. As a matter 
of fact, I am aware that the arrangement 
referred to by the hon. Member is in 
force on several of the lines entering 
London. 

Mr. A.C MORTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentlew..1 give notice to the Rail- 
way Companics with a view to their fol- 
lowing the example, set by some of 
them ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I think the Rail- 
way Companies generally are doing it. 
If there are any causes of complaint to 
which my hon. Friend can draw atten- 
tion, I shall be very glad to look into 
the matter. 


OVERTIME FOR WORKGIRLS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that 
the Workshops and Factory Acts sane- 
tion the employment of young girls, 16 
years of age and upwards, in envelope 
manufactories for 12 hours every day of 
the week (excepting Saturday), and for 
two hours additional as overtime (making 
14 hours a-day) on 48 days in every 12 
months ; aud whether he will be pre- 
pared to favourably consider any pro- 
posal for modifying the Code regulating 
the hours of labour in such manufactories 
that may be brought forward especially 
as to abolishing overtime where long 
hours are already worked ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : By the 53rd section 
and 3rd Schedule, Part 3, of the Factory 
Act, 1878, not only girls above 16 years 
of age, but all young persons can, work 
two hours’ overtime with an extra balf- 
hour for meals for five days in the week 
on not more than 48 days in the year, 
not only in envelope making, but in 
dressmaking, letter-press printing, book- 
binding, and sundry other trades. I hope 
in an amending Bill to reduce the number 
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of days per week on which overtime can 
be worked. 


THE FIGHTING IN WEST AFRICA. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether he has received any further 
information about the recent fighting in 
West Africa ? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Admiralty received. a telegram 
yesterday from Admiral Bedford, dated 
Bathurst, February 28, giving the fol- 
lowing views :~ 

“The wounded are making favourable pro- 
gress and are comfortably housed on shore. 
Generally speaking, the condition of affairs 
remains unchanged. The Phebe, with 50 
marines, sgiled from Simon’s Town on Tuesday.” 
Imay add that other arrangements to 
add to the forces at the disposal of 
Admiral Bedford at Bathurst have been 
made by the Admiralty. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
LocaL GoveRNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
Wa es) Bit. 


That they do not insist on certain of 
their last Amendments to the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill, 
to which this House has disagreed ; but 
have made Amendments in lieu thereof, 
to which they desire the concurrence of 
this House ; and insist on one other of 
their said Amendments, for which they 
assign their Reason ; and do not insist on 
the rest of their said Amendments ; and 
agree to the further Consequential 
Amendments made by this House to the 
Bill without any Amendment ; and agree 
to certain of the Amendments made by 
this House to the Amendments last made 
by the Lords without any Amendment ; 
and agree to the rest of the said Amend- 
ments made by this House with Amend- 
ments and with Consequential Amend- 
ments to the Bill, to which they desire 
the concurrence of this House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Ordered, that the Lords Reasons and 
Lords Amendments to Amendments last 
made by the Commons, and further Con- 
sequential Amendments to the Bill, be 
printed. [Bill 487.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Lords Reasons, and the Lords 
Amendments to the Amendments last made by 
the Commons, and the further Consequential 
Amendments to the Bill, be considered forth- 
with.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Sir, the 
more usual course in this House in deal- 
ing with the Lords Amendments to a Bill 
which has been sent by us to the Lords 
is to take the Amendments seriatim, but 
on the present occasion it has been found 
necessary by the Government to regard 
them as a whole, and to arrive at their 
own decision upon them as a whole, 
Therefore, I think it more convenient 
that, as far as we are concerned, we should 
inform the House of what we propose 
and what we advise with regard to those 
Amendments jointly rather than proceed 
to consider them one by one. Now, 


since the sitting of the House of Lords 
yesterday, the Government have had a 
question to consider of very considerable 


difficulty. Two Amendments have been 
made in the Bill by the Lords ; on both 
of them the Government strongly dissent 
from the House of Lords. They dissent 
so strongly that they could under no 
circumstances be party ¢o a final arrange- 
ment for incorporating them into the law 
of the country as a settled matter which 
was to be regarded as placed beyond the 
reach of future alteration and amendment. 
The first thing that has occurred to us is 
this : that this operation of sending and 
re-sending and again re-sending back- 
wards and forwards betweet the two 
Houses this particular Bill is an opera- 
tion which has continued long enough. 
I am very far, Sir, from making that 
observation in the interest of one House 
or of the other House in particular, be- 
cause I confess it appears to me, and it 
does appear to us, that if we were to 
prolong this operation the result would 
be a considerable loss of dignity to both 
Houses, approaching, at a certain point, 
in the face of the country, almost to the 
ridiculous. We have concluded with 
respect to this Bill that the operation 
should cease and that we should adopt a 
decisive course. The Lords’ decision 
that I have mentioned constituted for us 
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no difficulty. The next question, how- 
-ever, was one of very considerable diffi- 
culty. The choice before us was to 
reject the Amendments of the Lords, 
and with the rejection of the Amend- 
ments of the Lords to give up practi- 
cally the hope of passing the Bill. The 
other alternative was to accept them, as 
I have said, under protest, with the hope 
and intention, as far as the present 
Ministers are concerned, that on some 
future opportunity, which they hope will 
be an early one, those Amendments, and 
especially the second Amendment, would 
be reversed and effaced. The first 
Amendment touches the question as 
between a population of 200 and a popu- 
lation of 300 as the qualification for a 
Parish Council. In raising the number 
from 200 to 300 the House of Lords, we 
think, have been ill-advised in disregard- 
ing a decision which was arrived at in 
this House by a _ very considerable 
majority, by. uo means confined to the 
usual supporters of the Government. 
We regret that decision very much, but 
the second Amendment is of a more 
serious character still. The Debates 
have been long, and need not, I think, be 
renewed, upon our several views with 
respect to the mode of determining the 
constitution of the parish trusts; but 
we have frankly adopted the principle, 
which has also been adopted and has 
been repeatedly stated by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham, that the charities are the property 
of the parish community. We have 
thought, and we still think, that the con- 
clusive direction and management of the 
charities ought to remain, and re- 
main permanently, with the repre- 
sentatives of the parish community. 
We have had many Debates in the 
House upon that subject ; but the course 
which the Lords have taken has been 
with the intention, perhaps, of cireum- 
veuting or avoiding the difficulty, but it 
appears to us that it has landed us in 
another difficulty of the most serious kind. 
The question whether a majority of the 
representatives of the parish are to have 
a commanding control over the charities 
is, for us, a question of principle. The 
Charity Commissioners may be con- 
veniently the authority to prevent the 
undue multiplication of trustees, and to 
prevent, therefore, the trust from be- 
coming what is termed unworkable. Nor 
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{have I, for one, and I do not think my 


colleagues have, any jealousy of the spirit 
in which the Charity Commissioners dis- 
charge their trust; but to hand over to 
the Charity Commissioners the business 
of deciding this great question—whether 
the controlling influeace and authority in 
the management of these charities is to 
be given or not to the parochial com- 
munity—is, in our opinion, the transfer 
to them of a duty of a very high class, 
and one that it behoves Parliament, and 
Parliament only, to deal with, and in 
principle to settle. Then we have to 
come to another question—what is the 
alternative? We cannot doubt, after 
what has happened, that the alternative 
is the loss of the Bill. Weacquiesced in 
the loss of an important Bill the other 
day on account of an objectionable 
Amendment, but the reason why ‘we took 
that course was because we thought the 
objectionable Amendment tended to 
vitiate the whole working and operation 
of the Bill. Now, here it is not so. The 
character of this Amendment, however 
objectionable it may be, is limited to the 
particular subject-matter. It does not 
interfere with the great extension of the 
principles of local government, which the 
Bill coptemplates, and which it affects. 
It is a mischief. In our cpinion it is a 
gross mischief. In our opinion it is a 
mischief which will have to be removed 
upon an opportunity as early as can 
reasonably be found for the purpose ; 
but, at the same time, it is a mischief 
limited to this portion of the objects and 
purposes of the Bill, and it leaves all the 
rest of the Bill to work freely and un- 
disturbed. Under these circumstances, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that it 
would not be well to wreck the whole 
work of the Session. Except this Bill, 
nearly the whole work of the Session 
has been wrecked. This Bill touches 
matters of such great importance and 
such lively interest to the whole rural 
population of the country that we could 
not make up our minds to part with the 
opportunity which it offered us of placing 
it upon the Statute Book. We have 
therefore reluctantly determined, in refer- 
ence to these Amendments, which we 
think so objectionable, to withdraw our 
opposition to them for a time, but to 
withdraw it under protest. We cannot 
consent to be understood as accepting 
these Amendments, and ‘especially the 
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second Amendment, as a settled matter; 
but, on the contrary, we look to a reversal, 
and we hope an early reversal, of the un- 
fortunate decision which has been arrived 
at by the House of Lords. I have no doubt 
there are many—and I sympathise with 
them in many respects—who would have 
been ready even to sacrifice the Bill 
rather than allow the Amendments to 
go forward, and at any rate temporarily 
to take their place upon the Statute 
Book. Still, I must observe that the 
sacrifice of the Bill forms part of a most 
serious question—a question which has 
long been serious, which, I am sorry to 
say, has grown more and more serious 
with the lapse of time, and which during 
the present Session has arrived ata stage 
of peculiar acuteness and peculiar magni- 
tude. We. look, therefore, Sir at the 
question of the acceptance of these 
Amendments as part of a whole. We 
look at the acceptance of them, not as 
closing a controversy, except for the 
moment, but as handing on that pro- 
longed controversy, which in our judg- 
ment it will be the duty of Parliament to 
continue until it has arrived at a satis- 
factory settlement. But if we were 


prepared to attempt to destroy what 
I call the whole work of the Session 


by consigning this Bill to the tem- 
porary oblivion to which the Irish 
Government Bill [ Interruption, and 
ironical Opposition laughter.] I do not 
join, and I am pleased to see the large 
majority of those who sit opposite do 
not join, in the manifestation that escaped 
from some hon. Members. Sir, the fact 
is that these Amendments, and the treat- 
ment of several Bills of great importance, 
which this House has sent to the House 
of Lords after unexampled labour, raises 
a question of the gravest character. Two 
of these Bills —the Irish Government 
Bill and the Employers’ Liability Bill— 
oceupied this House for more than 100 
days, and we meet here at the end of a 
Session which has doubled almost any 
Session upon record in the amount and 
intensity of its labours for the purposes of 
what we thought, and what the majority 
thought, beneficial legislation. This isa 
very old question. As long ago as the 
year 1880 a small work was published— 
small but of importance far out of pro- 
portion to its size—called Fifty Years of 
the House of Lords. It was published 
under the auspices of, I believe, Members 
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of this House of great authority. But 
the matter of that book left upon the 
mind, I think, of every gentleman asso- 
ciated with the Liberal Party who read 
it the painful but firm conviction that the 
case of the House of Lords for these 50 
years in the exercise of its legislative 
functions was a case, upon the whole, 
grievously unsatisfactory. Now, Sir, we 
have come to a more acute stage of the 
controversy. The question is whether 
the work of the House of Lords is 
not merely to modify, but to annihilate 
the whole work of the House of Com- 
mons, work which has been performed at 
an amount of sacrifice—of time, of labour, 
of convenience, and perhaps of health— 
but at any rate an amount of sacrifice 
totally unknown to the House of Lords ? 
Well, Sir, we have not been anxious—I 
believe I speak for my colleagues, I 
know I speak my own convictions—we 
have not been desirous to precipitate or 
unduly to accentuate a crisis. We have 
been desirous to save something from the 
wreck of the Session’s work. We feel 
that this Bill is a Bill of such value that, 
upon the whole, great as we admit the 
objections to be to the acceptance of 
these Amendments, the objections are 
still greater and weightier to a course 
which would ‘lead to the rejection of the 
Bill. We are compelled to accompany 
that acceptance with the sorrowful de- 
claration that the differences, not of a 
temporary or casual nature merely, but 
differences of conviction, differences of 
prepossession, differences of mental habit, 
and differences of fundamental tendency, 
between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, appear to have 
reached a development in the present 
year such as to create a state of things 
of which we are compelled to say that, 
in our judgment, it cannot continue. 
Sir, I do not wish to use hard words, 
which are easily employed and as easily 
retorted—it is a game that two can 
play at—but without using hard words, 
without presuming to judge of motives, 
without desiring or venturing to allege 
imputations, I have felt it a duty to 
state what appeared to me to be indis- 
putable facts. The issue which is 
raised between a deliberative Assembly, 
elected by the votes of more than 
6,090,000 people, and a deliberative 
Assembly occupied by many men of 
virtue, by many men of talent, of course 
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with considerable diversities and varieties, 
is a controversy which, when once raised, 
must go forward to an issue. The issue 
has been postponel, long postponed, I 
rejoice to say ; it has been postponed, in 
many cases to a considerable degree, by 
that discretion, circumspection, and re- 
serve in the use of enormous privileges 
which the House of Lords, on various 
occasions in my recollection, in the time 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Aberdeen, and other periods, have shown ; 
but Iam afraid, Sir, that the epoch, the 
age of that reserve and circumspection, 
may have gone by. I will not abandon 
all hope of it, but I must say of the pre- 
sent, I do not like to say that the situa- 
tion is intolerable, because that is a hard 
and, may seem, a dictatorial word—but I 
think hon, Gentlemen opposite must feel, 
as I feel, that in some way or other a 
solution will have to he found for this 
tremendous contrariety and incessant 
conflict upon matters of high principle 
and profound importance between the 
Representatives of the people and 
those who fill a nominated or non- 
elected Chamber. It is not with the 


Tocal Grovernment 


House of Commons to pronounce a 


judgment on this subject. The House 
of Commons is itself a party in the case. 
I have no difficulty in pronouncing a 
judgment on behalf of the Ministry in 
issues that have been raised throughout 
this year between the two Houses. We 
take frankly, fully, and finally, the side of 
the House of Commons. The House 
of Commons could not be a final judge in 
its own case, and I am by nomeans anxious 
to precipitate proceedings of that kind, 
however they may be invited by an im- 
patience most natural in the circumstances 
of the case. No doubt, Sir, there is a 
higher authority than the House of 
Commons. It is the authority of the 
nation which must in the last resort 
decide. [An hon. Memper: At once.] 
Huppily, we know that we, all of us, are 
sufficiently trained in the habits of Con- 
stitutional freedom to regard that issue 
as absolutely final upon one and upon all 
alike of every one of these subjects. 
The time when that judgment is to be 
invited, and the circumstances under 
which it is to be invited, of course, con- 
stitute a question of the gravest cha- 
racter, and one which the Executive Go- 
vernment of the day can alone consider 
and decide. My duty terminates by 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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calling the attention of the House to the 
fact, which it is really impossible to set 
aside, that in considering these Amend- 
ments—limited as their scope may seem 
to some to be— we are considering a part, 
an essential and inseparable part, of a 
question enormously large, a question 
which has become profoundly acute, which 
will demand a settlement, and must receive 
at an early date that settlement, from the 
highest authority. In these circum- 
stances, the House will understand that 
we have not dealt lightly with this 
matter ; that if we give advice to accept 
the Bill as it comes to us, undoubtedly 
a damaged and a mutilated Bill, we have 
given that advice under the gravest sense 
of our responsibility ; and that, considering 
the vature of the issue to which we have 
adverted, we are unwilling to do any- 
thing in our, power for the purpose of 
unnecessarily stimulating the sharpness 
of the crisis, by consigning to destruction 
the only important, the only very impor- 
taut and truly national portion remain- 
ing of the arduous work of the Session 
now expiring. Having said this, and 
thanking the House for the attention 
they have given me, I have only to 
signify that it is the intention of the 
Government to acquiesce in the Amend- 
ments which have been made by the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Sir, as regards the first part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech—the least 
important part and the most relevant 
part—I have very little to say. The 
right hon. Gentleman has announced in 
moderate language the very wise decision, 
in my judgment, at which the Govern- 
ment have arrived. He has told us, and 
I am sure every man will agree with him, 
on whatever side of the House he sits, 
that the idea of abandoning a Bill of the 
magnitude of the Parish Councils Bill, 
which has taken up so much Parliamen- 
tary time, and on which so much of our 
work has been expended, and to abandon 
it for no other reason than that in one 
corner of one clause the House of Lords 
have re-introduced, in a very qualified 
form,the original clause of theGovernment, 
would have been a course so grotesquely 
absurd that no hope, if hope were enter- 
tained, of deriving electoral advantage 
from it could possibly induce any re- 
sponsible Government to adopt it, or think 
seriously of doing so. The right hon. 
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Gentleman has told us that, though 
under protest he agrees to the Amend- 
ments sent down from the House of Lords, 
he regards the second Amendment espe- 
cially as so essentially a question of prin- 
ciple that he intends to re-open it. Why, 
Sir, it became a principle of the Go- 
vernment on the 17th of November last. 
It became a principle of the Government 
about 10 o'clock on that night. At 
6 o'clock on the same day they had 
quite a different principle, which it now 
appears they have wholly abandoned. 
On that day, and at that hour, the Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill; representing 
the Government and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, came down and told this House 
that the provision, not the amended, 
modified, and qualified provision which 
the Lords have now sent down to us, 
but the Amendment sent down by them 
two days ago, represented the distinct 
statement of policy made by the Go- 
vernment, and that it was impossible 
as a matter of honour and principle of 
political wisdom for the Government to 
recede from it. Well, Sir, it has been 
frankly admitted that, in declining to 
wreck and smash the Bill because we had 


adhered to their honour and to their 
political wisdom, it would have been an 


absurdity beyond all the legislative 
absurdities ever attempted or committed 
in this House. After ail, it was not the 
first part of the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech which created most interest in 
the House. It was the second part. 
And what was that second part ? Veiled, 
no doubt, in the dignified language 
which the right hon. Gentleman always 
has at his command, it was nothing else 
than a declaration of war against 
the ancient Constitution of these 
realms. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has made this the occasion 
of a brief survey of the history of the 
House of Lords for the last 50 years, and 
especially of the history of the House of 
Lords during the last few months. Of 
the last 50 years I will say nothing. It 
is a subject on which I could speak ; 
but it would be irrelevant to the ques- 
tion before us. It is more to the pur- 
pose to discuss the particular issues which 
have been raised, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking with his re- 
sponsibility, thinks afford an adequate 
cause for the utterance of these vague, 
these covert threats. [An hon. MEMBER : 
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Not covert.] What is the offence of the 
House of Lords as regards this Bill ? 
That is the matter with which we are 
primarily concerned. It is that on a sub- 
ject on which they were by training and 
knowledge especially qualified to speak 
—[Jronical cheers]—as well qualified to 
speak as the hon. Gentleman from Ireland 
who has interrupted me with that ironical 
cheer—on a Bill on which they were 
specially qualified to speak—a very long 
and complicated Bill—they have sent 
down to this House two Amendments 
which in no sense deal with the personal 
interests of any Member of the House of 
Lords, which concern matters of public 
moment, which do not touch a vital prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which are essentially, 
in their relation to the Bill, matters of 
detail—the House of Lords actually 
dared, on a question of such character 
and on such a Bill, to express an opinion. 
The right hon. Gentleman thinks 
this is an offence so serious—I do not 
know against whom, but I suppose 
against this House—that he tells us he 
and his friends are going to start an 
agitation in favour of a domestic revolu- 
tion. I do not know what alterna- 
tive scheme for our present Constitu- 
tion is going to be proposed by these 
gentlemen. I presume the majority of 
them will still adhere to the view pretty 
universally accepted by civilised people 
—namely, that legislation cannot be 
safely and wisely conducted except by 
the existence of a Second Chamber. [An 
hon. Memper: No.] I did not say it 
was right: I said it was universally 
accepted ; so it is. [Mr. LanovcHErE 
was understood to dissent.] I am not 
speaking of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton ; I am saying that the civilised 
world, which does not necessarily include 
the hon. Member for Northampton, has 
hitherto been of opinion that two Cham- 
bers are necessary to wise legislation. I 
say that whatever, in your wisdom, you 
are going to substitute for the House of 
Lords, you will never find a Chamber 
that will be content not to exercise the 
very modest amount of control over the 
details of our legislation which the House 
of Lords has exercised in relation to the 
Parish Councils Bill. The idea of start- 
ing an agitation against the House of 
Lords because the House of Lords wishes 
to introduce the Charity Commission as 
a body to which to refer charity trusts, 
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is really so humorous that nobody but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) can fittingly deal with it on a 
platform. I admit that, although an 
attack on the House of Lords in regard 
to this Bill would be exceedingly absurd, 
the action they have taken on the other 
Bill referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman is, undoubtedly, of a serious 
character. Undoubtedly, the summary 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill was an 
act on the part of the House of Lords 
which proved the value of the part they 
are called upon to play in the Constitution 
of the country. I do not know whether 
it is on the rejection of the Home Rule Bill 
that the agitation is going to take place. 
[Ministerial cheers.] That I can under- 
stand, That really was an important 
piece of legislative, or rather anti-legisla- 
tive, work; that really was a great 
exercise of the authority and privilege 
given them by the Constitution. Are 
you going to denounce them for it to the 
country ? If you denounce them in the 
country, are you going to get large 
audiences? Do you anticipate the 
agitation you promise yourselves so much 
advantage from will have much fuel sup- 


plied to it by the really important action 
taken by the House of Lords during the 


last two years? If that is your prophecy 
you read the signs of the times very 
differently from what we do. My belief 
is that, so far from the action of the 
House of Lords in the last year and a 
half having diminished their power with 
the people of this country, or convinced 
the people of this country that they 
could do without the House of Lords, I 
believe that for the first time you have 
brought home to the great masses of 
Englishmen and Seotchmen that their 
interests are not safe in the hands of a 
Party majority, unless that majority be 
controlled by another Assembly when- 
soever it betrays the interests of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us to-night that he is not closing a 
controversy—he is carrying it on; but 
he told us that it has reached an acuter 
stage than it ever did before. His whole 
speech, however moderate in tone, was 
in substance a declaration of war. Let 
me tell him that we, against whom that 
war is declared—we who do still believe 
in the ancient Constitution of these 
realms—look forward without dismay to 
the fight. We are not perturbed by these 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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obscure threats. We know, or at least 
we most firmly believe, that the tribunal 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred, and which he truly said is the 
ultimate Court of Appeal before whom all 
these great suits must be decided—we 
firmly believe that that tribunal, the 
people who sent us here, share with us 
the conviction that the House of Lords, 
so far from abusing the trust committed 
to it—a trust which it not less 
than we owe to the people of 
this country—has vindicated its con- 
tinued claim to the confidence of the 
country. And, for my part, I wish for 
nothing better than to see hon. Gentle- 
men opposite attempting to stir up the 
country on the issue which will be laid 
before it—namely, that the House of 
Lords was or was not rightly guarding 
the interests of the majority of English 
men and Scotchmen by exercising its 
power of veto over the Home Rule pro- 
posals of the Government. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.) : Icannot express the admiration 
with which I have listened to the speech 
of my right hon. Friend, and also my 
admiration of the vigour and eloquence 
with which the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury addressed us. If at this period of 
the Session we are commencing a battle 
royal on the Constitution of the country 
and the disestablishment of the House 
of Lords, I fear we sball never get to the 
Neweastle Programme and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Budget. I 
think the Prime Minister has attached 
undue importance to the Amendments on 
this Bill sent down by the House of 
Lords. Even if the Amendments made 
by the House of Lords were unnecessary, 
they seem to me to furnish a very slender 
basis on which to rest a declaration of 
war against the House of Lords ; yet, if 
the House of Lords had not passed these 
two Amendments, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not have proposed the 
destruction of the House of Lords. 
Are you to destroy the Lords 
for insisting upon these Amendments ? 
I think, however, they were not neces- 
sary for the perfection of the Bill. But 
if it be the case that the Amendments 
are not necessary for the actual finishing 
off of the Bill, I do not see how the 
destruction of the House of Lords is to 
be based upon them. They seem to 
form a slender basis for a declaration of 
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war against the House of Lords. What 
I would draw special attention to is that 
if the House of Lords had not passed 
these two Amendments the right hon. 
Gentleman would not have pro the 
destruction of that House. do not 
gather that the right hon, Gentleman 
would destroy the House of Lords for 
rejecting the Home Rule Bill, and I do 
not think he would destroy it for insist- 
ing on the insurance arrangement in the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, though I 
admit that I was sorry they did so. 
These are not matters for which you 
destroy and level to the ground a second 
Chamber. I must point out to the 
Leader of the House that there are some 
Bills which the House of Lords is bound 
to examine and amend, and in regard to 
which it is sometimes bound to insist on 
its Amendments to a certain extent. I 
should like to mention the kind of Bills 
that I think the House of Lords is really 
entitled to amend. There are Bills which 
involve great national questious—great 
English questions and great Irish ques- 
tions. They may be of large extent, and 
may involve very large changes, and they 
may be very novel in their form. I will 


give the right hon. Gentleman some in- 


stances of Bills of that character. There 
was the Bill for the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. That Bill when it 
went to the House of Lords was amended 
largely. All the Amendments were not 
accepted, but the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of theTreasury will recollect 
that the dexterity and skill of Lord Cairns 
persuaded him aud his advisers to accept 
many of them. I will take another Bill 
of great maguitude—namely, the Land 
Bill of 1871. That Bill was amended 
by the House of Lords, and the First 
Lord of the Treasury accepted many of 
the Amendments. Then I will take the 
Land Bill of 1881, also a large measure, 
and a very novel ong. The House of 
Lords made Amendments in that Bill, 
and many of them were accepted by the 
right hon. Gentleman. There was no 
outery at the times I refer to that the 
House of Lords was violating the Con- 
stitution by amending those Bills. The 
Amendinents were subject to a Con- 
ference between the two Houses, and 
there was no agitation got up in the 
country, because the House of Lords had 
passed them. The Bills were large and 
novel, proposing changes in the laws of 
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the country that had never been made or 
suggested before. But let me point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that there 
has been a great change iu the com- 
position of the House of Lords since the 
period between 1868 and 1880. There 
was not in those days the tremendous 
disparity between the numbers of Parties 
which marks the House of Lords now. 
What that is due to I cannot say, but it 
certainly creates peculiar effects, and it 
renders it more difficult undoubtedly for 
a very large part of the House of Lords 
to discriminate so carefully between 
Bills like those which the House has 
been occupied with during the autumn 
and winter and the large Constitutional 
measures which it is the duty of the 
House of Lords to examine most care- 
fully and to amend. It is desirable to 
bear in mind that the House of Lords 
on these few Amendments was by no 
means unanimous, and the majorities 
were small. One majority was only 
five, and the other was only 32, while on 
each occasion the minority was over 50, 
It is absurd to take the whole of the 
House of Lords and denounce them in a 
speech like that which we have heard 
this evening and to proclaim a long- 
protracted agitation throughout the 
country for the abolition of the House of 
Lords simply because on one Amend- 
ment 50 Peers voted one way and 55 
another, while on another I think 51 
voted on one side and 83 on the other. I 
confess I would have liked to have the 
Local Government Bill finished on 
Monday night. I thought that all dis- 
pute was over. I would have liked to 
see the Employers’ Liability Bill passed 
into law, because of the 2,000,000 of 
working men—of miners, artisans, ope- 
ratives, and workmen of every class— 
who would thereby have obtained the 
abolition of the doctrine of common em- 
ployment. I regret what has happened 
to those Bills, but I say they form no 
foundation for revolutionary changes, and 
I cannot understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman can, without notice and with- 
out any foundation for his tremendous 
edifice of denunciation, pile Pelion on 
Ossa in holding up the House of Lords to 
the execration of the nation. I think the 
House of Lords has great rights, and I 
do not believe it is in the power of any 
statesman to abrogate or limit those 
rights, but I own that the rights must be 
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used for great legislative and consti- 
tutional purposes. It has generally been 
the custom of the House of Lords to use 
them in that way, and I think the custom 
has not been widely departed from on the 
present occasion. I associate myself 
entirely with my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) in the sentiments he expressed 
when he said that no more hopeless, 
no more futile scheme could a Party 
embark upon than that of trying to 
destroy the House’ of Lords. 
I have been much about the country, 
particularly in the course of last year— 
perhaps more than any Member of the 
House has been—and I have found that 
the House of Lords could not be more 
popular than it is. The action of the 
House of Lords, on the Home Rule Bill 
particularly, will always be remembered 
with gratitude in the country. I think 
the immemorial service which the House 
of Lords rendered to the nation with 
regard to that Bill will not be obliterated 
by faults which I admit, and which I 
would rather for the sake of the legisla- 
tive business of Parliament had not been 
committed, but which are faults that 
cannot be seen in the blaze of the rejec- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill by so 
enormous a majority. With these words 
I leave the great Constitutional question 
—a question which ought never to have 
been raised. If the Government like to 
raise next Session the question of the 
abolition of the House of Lords there is 
not a man on this side of the House who 
will not be ready to take part in the 
Debate. If the Government think 
that it is likely to conduce to the 
success of the Newcastle Programme, 
to conduce to the progress of the 
business of the Session, and to con- 
duce to the strengthening of the Navy to 
raise this Constitutional qutstion on the 
top of the immense Constitutional ques- 
tion of the Union, I invite them to act 
upon that opinion. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory to us, or more likely to 
conduce to a transference of our forces 
from this side of the House to that; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman will continue 
in that line of Constitutional reform I think 
he will find no more willing opponents 
than those who sitin this part of the House. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Lord R. Churchill 
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Lords Amendments considered. 


The Lords do not insist on their Amendment 
in page 1, line 10, to which the Commons have 
disagreed, but propose, in lieu thereof, the 
following Amendment :—In page 1, line 10, 
leave out “two,” and insert “ three.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
understood this to be the Amendment 
which would prevent parishes with less 
than 300 inhabitants necessarily having 
Parish Councils. As the House knew, 
he never voted against a thing simply 
because the House of Lords had _pro- 
posed it, nor did he accept a thing simply 
because the House of Lords insisted on 
it. His view upon the merits of this 
particular case was that a parish with 
less than 300 inhabitants had as much 
right to have a Parish Council by law as 
a parish with more than 300 inhabitants. 
His right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
proposed to agree to the Amendment be- 
cause the House of Lords insisted upon 
it. But he (Mr. Storey) asked the 
House, and he thought he might ask the 
country, in what proportion had the 
House of Lords insisted upon it ? Sixty 
Members voted for insisting on it, and 
55 against. Even in his own House the 
Tory Leader could not carry his own 
Party with him ; on the contrary, the 
Liberal Party had been reinforced by a 
very considerable number of Tories and 
Unionists. If he thought the Prime 
Minister had been right in one observa- 
tion, he would not vote against him. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said they had 
to choose between accepting the Amend- 
ment and losing the Bill. He would, how- 
ever, point out that this was a new Amend- 
ment, and consequently it could have been 
considered and sent back to the Lords. 
No doubt this would have involved the 
loss of another day, but he did not 
believe the other House would have in- 
sisted upon the Amendment. The Prime 
Minister had made a very powerful 
speech upon the relations between the 
two Houses. He (Mr. Storey) hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment were in earnest. He had 
heard such speeches before, though = 
had not been quite so pronounced. 
the Government were in earnest, and if 
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the present Leader or any future Leader 
would be resolute in the matter, they 
would have plenty of men behind them 
in the country. If, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman's speech were but as the 
sound of heavy artillery to cover a 
retreat, a crusade against the House of 
Lords would be an impossibility. He 
had a strong view that when there was 
a division of opinion between an elected 
House and a House 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but the 
discussion must now be confined to the 
particular Amendment of the Lords. 
We have passed from the general dis- 
cussion of the consideration of the Lords 
Amendments. 

Mr. STOREY said, he quite under- 
stood that, but he thought that the 
right hon, Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had, amongst other reasons for agreeing 
to the Amendment, given the reason he 
was just alluding to. Because he thought 
the House of Lords wrong and the Go- 
vernment right he held it to be the duty 
of the House to divide against the 
Amendment, to show that it did not 
agree with the House of Lords. 





Question put, and agreed to. 
Lords proposals agreed to— 


The Lords do not insist on their Amendment 
in page 3, line 40, to which the Commons have 
disagreed, but propose, in lieu thereof, the 
following Amendment :— 

In page 3, line 40, after “ meetings,”’ insert 
“convened by the chairman of the parish 
meeting, or by the Parish Council, or if as to 
allotments in the manner prescribed by ‘ The 
Allotments Act, 1890,’ or otherwise as the 
Local Government Board may by rule pre- 
scribe.” 

The Lords agree to the Amendments made 
by the Commons to the Amendment made by 
the Lords in page 9, line 21, with the following 
Amendments :— 

In line 2 of Sub-section (5), leave out “ repre- 
sentation be made by,” and insert “ p ing 
is taken on the petition of :”—and at the end of 
the said sub-section, add “Any Order made 
under this sub-section overruling the decision 
of the County Council shall be laid before 
Parliament by the Local Government Board.” 

In line 4 of Sub-section (6), as amended by 
the Commons, leave out “shall be,” and insert 
“by some person interested is.” 

At the end of Sub-section (16), add “and the 
Parish Council shall have the like power of 
petitioning the County Council as is given to 
six Parliamentary electors by Section 2 of 
‘The Allotments Act, 1890,’” 

The Lords propose, as Consequential Amend- 
ments :—In Clause 10, page 10, line 29, after 
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“fourteen years,” toinsert “nor more than thirty- 
five years,” and at the end of Sub-section (1), as 
amended, to insert “and that section shall 
apply.as if it were herein re-enacted, with the 
substitution of ‘hiring’ for ‘purchase,’ and 
with the other necessary modifications,” 

In page 11, line 38, leave out the whole of 
Sub-section (5). 

Clause 10, page 12, line 7, insert “ County 
Council or,” before “ Local Government Board.” 

In page 12, leave out lines 11 to 13 (Sub- 
section (8)). 


Further Lords proposal read— 

The Lords do not insist on their Amendment 
in page 14, line 37, but propose the following 
Amendment in lieu thereof :—Page 15, leave 
out lines 1 to 23, Sub-section (3), and insert,— 
“Where the Governing Body of a parochial 
charity other than an ecclesiastical charity does 
not include any persons elected by the rate- 
payers or parochial electors, or inhabitants of 
the parish or appointed by the Parish Council 
or parish meeting, the Parish Council may 
appoint additional members of that Governing 
Body not exceeding the number allowed by the 
Charity Commissioners in each case, and if the 
management of any such charity is vested in a 
sole trustee, the number of trustees may, with 
the approval of the Charity Commissioners, be 
increased to three, one of whom may be nomi- 
nated by such sole trustee, and one by the 
Parish Council or parish meeting. Nothing in 
this sub-section shall prejudicially affect the 
power or authority of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, under any of the Acts relating to 
charities, to settle or alter schemes for the better 
administration of any charity.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—(Mr. 
H. H. Fowler.) 


Mr. STOREY said, that those of 
them who dissented from the course 
taken this afternoon made, of course, 
every consideration for the views of the 
Government and the difficulties of the 
time; but they did not think it desir- 
able that so important a matter as this 
should pass without protest from those 
who felt strongly on the matter. The 
point was this: The House of Commons 
had insisted from the first upon the 
elective element having control over 
charities. There were some on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House who 
thought the Government never went far 
enough. Many of them had thought 
that inasmuch as the charities belonged 
to the people of the parish the manage- 
ment of the charities should be under 
the control of the people of the parish. 
Those Members were content to accept 
the Amendment which was finally settled 
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by the House of Commons. The House 
of Lords had now proposed that the 
control of the charities need not be 
necessarily under the management of the 
people at all. The judgment of himself 
and his friends was that that was a 
serious invasion of the rights of the 
parishes and of the poor people of the 
country districts. Although they did 
not wish in any way to indicate that 
they were at variance with Her Majesty’s 
Government they thought it their duty 
to their constituents to make a protest by 
way of a Division. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he would appeal to his hon. Friend 
not to put the House to the trouble of a 
Division. Every Member who repre- 
sented an Agricultural Division in the 
House, and who listened to the speech of 
the Prime Minister, must know that the 
care of this question and of all other 
questions which were to be dealt with in 
the future were safe in his hands and of 
those of Her Majesty’s Ministers. They 
knew what the history of the Bill had 
been. They knew that the reiteration of 
this Amendment in different forms by 
the House of Lords was part of a con- 
certed plan to destroy the Bill 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not in Order in referring 
to the proceedings of the House of Lords. 
The particular Motion before the House 
is to agree to the Lords Amendment. 

Mr. CHANNING said, Mr. Speaker 
had misunderstood him 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member was clearly out of Order in 
what he said. 

Mr. CHANNING said, his observa- 
tions had been specifically directed to this 
Amendment. [“Order!”] Well, he 
had endeavoured so to direct them. He 
wished merely to say that the Amend- 
ment had been drafted merely to destroy 
the Bill. He hoped, therefore, that the 
course which had been recommended by 
the Prime Minister in the historic speech 
to which they had listened would not be 
challenged by a Division on a point 
which was of no consequence whatever. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
he was one who, on this point and évery 
other point, would disagree absolutely 
with the House of Lords. Looking at the 
urgency of the present occasion, however, 
he thought it expedient not to go toa 
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Division, although, no doubt, a protest 
was desirable. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 273; 
Noes 37.—(Division List, No. 450.) 


Lords proposal agreed to— 


The Lords insist on their Amendment in 
28, line 3, to which the Commons have 
isagreed, for the following reason :—Because 
the insertion of the words “ for parishes ” is ne- 
cessary to avoid ambiguity. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House, at its rising, 
do adjourn till Monday next at half after 
One of the clock.—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I beg to 
move that the House, at its rising, do 
adjourn until Monday. I take this 
opportunity of saying that the Govern- 
ment on Monday will advise a Proroga- 
tion until Monday March 12. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now. adjourn,”’—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at twenty minutes 
after Five o’clock till Monday next. 


~ANeeee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 2nd March 1894. 


SWAZILAND.— QUESTION, 

Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, I 
desire to ask the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can state to the House what 
is the actual. position of affairs with 
regard to Swaziland and the Convention 
which was entered into—whether it has 
been ratified, and whether there is any 
negotiation going on with the Queen of 
Swaziland ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon) : My Lords, the situation is this : 
As my noble Friend is aware, the Con- 
vention was concluded last year between 


Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- . 


vernment of the Transvaal in reference 
to the future of Swaziland. That Con- 
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vention has not yet been ratified by the 
Volksraad of the Transvaal, because 
that Body has not met since the Con- 
vention was signed. Under that Con- 
vention, negotiations are at the present 
time going on with the Native Authorities 
in Swaziland with the view to the con- 
clusion, if possible, of an organic Pro- 
clamation, establishing the future ad- 
ministration of the country. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY) moved that the House do 
adjourn. It was not necessary to name 
any particular time. The House would 
meet, as a matter of course, for Judicial 
Business at 11 o’clock on Monday, and 
again for the Prorogation, which it was 
proposed should take place at 1 o’clock. 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS, 

Ordered, That this House do meet on 
Monday next, after the prorogation of 
Parliament, for the purpose of hearing 
and determining Appeals and matters 
connected therewith, pursuant to the 
provisions of the “ Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act, 1876,” and that during such meet- 
ing of the House leave be given to the 
Appeal Committee to meet and appoint 
their own Chairman. 


House adjourned at half past Four 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 5th March 1894. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

The Lorps CommissionERs—namely, 
The Lorp CHancettor (Lord Her- 
schell) ; The Lorp PreEstpENT of the 
Councit and Secretary of State for 
Inp1a (The Earl of Kimberley); The 
Secretary of Strate for the CoLonies 
(The Marquess of Ripon); The Lorp 
Stewarp of the HovsgeHotp (The 
Marquess of Breadalbane); and the 
Captain YEOMEN of the Guard (Lord 
Kensington)—being in their Robes, and 
seated on a Form placed between the 
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Throne and the Woolsack, commanded 
the Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod 
(Captain Butler) to let the Commons 
know, “ The Lords Commissioners desire 
their immediate Attendance in this 
House to hear the Commission read.” 


Who being at the Bar, with their 
Speaker ;— 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bill received the Royal 
Assent :— 


1. Local Government (England and 
Wales.) 


After which, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
“We are commanded to deliver to you 
Her Majesty’s Speech in Her Majesty’s 
own words.” 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ Upon an occasion when your labours have 
been unprecedented in amount and duration, I 
regret that your release from them can be little 
more than nominal, as it will be necessary for 
you to undertake anew, after only a very short 
interval, your deliberations upon public affairs, 
and upon the provision required for the services 
of the coming financial year. I shall then have 
occasion again to address you in the ordinary 
course. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“T thank you for the liberal Supplies which 
you have granted in order to maintain the full 
efficiency of the Public Service in its various 
branches. 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“I anticipate lasting advantages from many 
leading provisions of the important Statute 
which has been passed for the establishment of 
District and Parochial Councils in England and 
Wales, and from the extension which has been 
given to the principles of Local Government 
so closely associated with the national history. 
Nor do I overlook other amendments of the law 
due to your counsels, especially an Act affecting 
the hours of labour of railway servants. 

“Tt is my earnest prayer that the blessing of 
the Almighty may rest upon all your past and 
coming labours.” 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 

After which, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
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day of March instant, to be then here 
holden ; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Monday the Twelfth 
day of March instant. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 5th March 1894. 


The House met at half after One of 
the clock. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 
The House went; and the Royal 
Assent was given to,— 
1. Local Government Act, 1894. 





And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by the Lorp 
High CHANCELLOR (in pursuance of 
Her Majesty’s Commands). 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Monday the Twelfth 
day of March instant, to be then here 
hoiden ; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Monday the Twelfth 
day of March instant. 
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Ireland under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, relating to the City of 
Dublin. (Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 1).) 


xxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Beckenham, Colchester, Eccles, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (Electric Lighting 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 

xxxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Merchant Shipping (Pilotage) Act, 1889, 
relating to Liverpool and Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire). (Pilotage Orders Confirma- 
tion.) 


xxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Secretary of State under the 
Military Lands Act, 1892. (Military Lands 
Provisional Orders Confirmation.) 

xxxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Union of Bally- 
castle. (Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 2).) 





xxxix. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the 
Metropolitan Commons Acts, 1866 to 1878, 
relating to Broom Hill Common, Darrick 
Common, Gumping Common, and Sparrow 
Common, in the Parish of Orpington, Kent. 
(Metropolitan Commons (Orpington) Supple- 
mental.) 

xl. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to 
Hackney, Hammersmith, and Poplar. 
(Electric Lighting Orders Confirmation 
(No. 3).) 

cii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Board of Agriculture relating to the 
Regulation of the Commons in the parish of 
West Tilbury in the county of Essex. (Com- 
mons Regulation (West Tilbury) Provisional 
Order Confirmation.) 


ciii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Criccieth, Morcambe, Teignmouth, Tenby, 
Torquay, and Weymouth. (Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 1).) 


civ. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Castlehaven, Deal, Sandown, and South- 
wold, (Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2).) 
cv. An Act to confirm an Order made by the 
Secretary for Scotland under the Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, relating to a several Oyster and 
Mussel Fishery at Loch Creran, Argyllshire. 
Oyster and Mussel Fishery (Loch Creran) 
rder Confirmation.) 


evi. An Act toconfirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 to 1890, relating to 
Partick. (Electric Lighting Order Confirma- 
tion (No. 1).) 

evii. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the 
Metropolitan Commons Acts, 1866 to 1878, 
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zloting to Banstead Downs, Banstead, Heath 
Burgh Heatb, and Park Downs in the parish 
of Banstead, Surrey. (Metropolitan Commons 
(Banstead) Supplemental.) 


eviii. An Act to confirma Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board relating to the 
Borough of Cheltenham. (Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Order Confirmation.) 


cix. .in Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board rela- 
ting to the Urban Sanitary Districts of Brad- 
ford (Yorks), Brentford, Epsom, New Wind- 
sor, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Wigan, and to the 
Hertford and Ware Joint Hospital District. 
(Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 


ex. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board relating to the 
Urban Sanitary Districts of Aberystwith, 
Bognor, Bridlington, Clifton Dartmouth 
Hardness, Cockermouth, Kidderminster, 
Llanelly, Ormskirk, Sheerness, Skipton, 
Stroud, and Ware. (Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 3).) 


i. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order of 
the Local Government Board under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
relating to the Urban Sanitary District of 
Plymouth. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (Housing of 
Working Classes).) 


exii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, relating to 
the Classification of Mercantile Traffic, and 
the Schedule of Maximum Rates and Charges 
applicable thereto, of the Cranbrook and 
Paddock Wood Railway Company, the Glyn 
Valley Tramway Company, the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company, in respect of the Rail- 
ways of the said Company, and the Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Towcester, and Midland Junction 
Railway Company. (Railway Rates and 
Charges (Cranbrook and Paddock Wood 
Railway, &c.) Order Confirmation.) 


exiii, An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Secretary for Scotland, under 
Part I. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, relating to the City and 
Royal Burgh of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh 
Improvement Scheme Provisional Order Con- 
firmation.) 


exiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Altrincham and Bowdon, Barnet, 
Bridgend and Taunton. (Electric Lighting 
Orders Confirmation (No. 4).) 


exv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Barnsley, Carlisle, Chichester, Neath, 
Newark, Newbury, and Swansea. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 4).) 4 

exvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisiona! 
Ordeis of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Epsom (Rural), Sutton, and 
Carshalton Joint Hospital District, and the 





Dewsbury Joint Hospital District. (Local 
Government Board's Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No 5).) 


exvii, An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, Brighton, Burnley, 
Llandudno, Newton-in-Mac‘erfield, Rhyl, 
and Smethwick. (Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 9).) 


exviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Buckpool, Findochty, and Port- 
knockie. (Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 4).) 


exix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board for 
forming the Brighouse, Guildford and 
Godalming, and Luddenden Joint Hospital 
Districts, the Clayton-le-Moors and Great 
Harwood Joint Sewerage District, and the 
Whitchurch Joint Cemetery District. (Local 
Government Board's Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 10).) 


exx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Bury, Chard (two), Chorley (two), Darwen, 
and Leicester, and to the Port of Liverpool. 
(Local Government Board's Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (No. 11).) 


exxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Granard. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 3).) 


exxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the l’ublic Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Dungiven, 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 5).) 


exxiii, An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Hoylake and West Kirby Water, 
Pocklington Water, Poole Water, and South- 
west Suburban Water. (Water Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 1).) 

exxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Carlow. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 4).) 


exxy. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Maidenhead Water and Newing- 
ton Water. (Water Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2).) 


exxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
to enable the School Boards for Chiswick, 
Haworth, and West Ham to put in force the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and 
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the Acts amending the same. (Education 
Department Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Chiswick, &c.).) , 

exxvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of Brad- 
ford (Yorks), Buckingham (two), Clitheroe, 
Dewsbury, Hastings, Lancaster, and Moun- 
tain Ash, and to the Rural Sanitary Districts 
of the Hunslet and Ludlow Unions. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 6).) 

exxviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Haslingden and Rawtenstall 
Outfall Sewerage District, the Urban Sanitary 
Districts of Manchester and Plymouth, the 
Stourbridge Main Drainage District and the 
Upper Stour Valley Main Sewerage District. 
(Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (No. 7).) 


exxix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Barking Town, Coventry, Devonport, Folke- 
stone, Honley, Linthwaite, Reddish, Slaith- 
waite, and Tonbridge. (Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 8).) 


exxx. An Act to confirm two Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the City of Manchester. (Local 
Government Board's Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 12).) 


exxxi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Isle of Thanet (Urban) 
Joint Hospital District, and the Keighley and 
Bingley Joint Hospital District. (Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 14).) 


oxxxii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Counties of Hereford, Mon- 
mouth, and Worcester, to the Cities of 
Chichester and York, and to the Rivers of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 16).) 

exxxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board relating 
to the contributory place of Shevington. 
(Local Government Board’s Provisional Order 
Confirmation (No. 17).) 


exxxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Union of Fermoy. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (No. 6).) 


exxxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Youghal. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 7).) 

exxxvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Bangor. 
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(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 8).) 
exxxvii, An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Lisburn. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 9).) 


exxxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
relating to the Urban Sanitary District of 
Stretford. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (Housing of 
Working Classes) (No. 2).) 

exxxix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and ‘Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Bognor, Fowey, and Sheerness, 
(Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 3).) 

exl. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gas 
and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Llandrindod Wells Water. 
(Water Order Confirmation (No. 3).) 


exli. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Reading. (Electric Lighting 
Order Confirmation (No. 5).) 


cxlii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Islington. (Electric Lighting 
Order Confirmation (No, 6).) 

cexliii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Newmarket. (Electric Lighting 
Order Confirmation (No. 7).) 


exliv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Gas and Waterworks Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Bromyard Gas, Llanfairfechan 
and Aber Gas, Otley Gas, anc. Swindon 
Gas. (Gas Orders Confirmation.) 


exlv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Newent Gas, Portishead 
Gas, Sheffield Gas, and Sligo Gas. (Gas 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 


exlvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State under the Metropolitan 
Police Act, 1886, relating to land in the 
Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. (Metropo- 
litan Police Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion.) 


elxxxviii. An Act to provide for the Constitu- 
tion of the City and Royal Burgh of Glasgow 
as a County of a City, and for other purposes 
connected therewith. (County of the City 
of Glasgow.) 

elxxxix, An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urhan Sanitary Districts of 
Abergavenny, Bolton, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
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Wolverhampton, and Worthing. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No, 15).) 


exc. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade in pursuance of 


the Salmon Fishery Act, 1873, relating to | 
(Salmon Fishery | 


the Tees Fishery District. 
Act, 1873, Provisional Order (Tees Fishery 
District) Confirmation.) 

exci. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to en- 





able the School Board for London to put in | 


force the Lands Clauses Acts. (Education 
Department Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London).) 


excii, An Act to confirm a Provisional Order | 
made by the Education Department under | 


the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to en- 
able the School Board for London to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Acts. (Education 
Department Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London, No. 2).) 


exciii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Blackpool 
Corporation Tramways, Manchester Corpora- 
tion Tramways, and Plymouth Corporation 
Tramways. (Tramways Orders Confirma- 
tion.) 

ecxxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Rail- 


way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing | 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, and | 
the Schedule of Maximum Rates, Tolls, and | 
Charges applicable thereto, of the Leeds and | 
Liverpool Canal Company. (Canal Rates, 


Tolls, and Charges (Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal) ‘Order Confirmation.) 


ecxxvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, and 
the Schedule of Maximum Rates, Tolls, and 
Charges applicable thereto, of the Under- 
takers of the Navigation of the Rivers Aire 
and Calder. (Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges 
(Navigation of the Rivers Aire and Calder) 
Order Confirmation.) 


ecxxvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Béard of Trade under the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, and 
the Schedule of Maximum Tolls and Charges 
applicable thereto, of the Company of Pro- 
»rietors of the Grand Junction Canal. (Canal 

olls and Charges (Grand Junction Canal) 
Order Confirmation.) 


eexxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Board of Trade under the Rail- 
wayand.Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, and 
the Schedule of Maximum Tolls and Charges 
applicable thereto, of the Warwick and Bir- 
mingham Canal Company. (Canal Tolls and 
Charges (Warwick and Birmingham Canal) 
Order Confirmation.) 


ecxxix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Carshalton, Festiniog, Macclesfield, North- 
ampton, Ossett, and Richmond (Surrey), and 
to the Rural Sanitary District of the Wake- 
field Union. (Local Government Board's 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 13).) 
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LOCAL ACTS. 





The Titles to which the Letter Pp. is prefixed are Public Acts 
of a Local Character. 


Royat Assent, 28th March, 1893. 


i. An Act to authorise the Manchester Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company to com- 
= a through Railway communication to 


mdon, from their authorised Railway at 
Annesley, by way of Nottingham, Leicester, 
‘Loughborough, Lutterworth, Rugby, and 
other Towns, and Quainton Road, with a 
New Station in London ; to confer further 
powers on the Company and other Vom- 
panies; and for other purposes. (Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway 
(Extension to London, &c.).) 


ii, An Act for authorising the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific Railway Company Limited and 
the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Equip- 
ment and Goods Depét Company Limited 
respectively to prepare and carry into effect 
a Scheme or Schemes of Arrangement with 
their respective Debenture Stock Holders 
Creditors or Shareholders or any class or 
classes of such persons or with the Debenture 
Stock Holders Creditors or Shareholders of 
each other and to amalgamate their under- 
takings and for other purposes. (Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Railway Company 
(Limited ).) 

iii. An Act to confer further powers upon the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company. (Man- 
chester Ship Canal.) 


iv. An Act for incorporating the Baker Street 
and Waterloo Railway Company and for 
empowering them to construct Underground 

ways from Baker Street Station to 
Waterloo Station in the County of London 
and for other purposes. (Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway.) 


‘vy. An Act to authorise the Corporation of Cork 
to oy a guarantee in respect of a portion 
of the Share Capital of the Cork and Fermoy 
and Waterford and Wexford Railway Com- 


! 








pany and for other purposes. (Cork and 
Fermoy and Waterford and Wexford Rail- 
way (Guarantee).) 


vi. An Act to alter the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of the Dublin Dis- 
tillers’ Company (Limited) to enable that 
Company to have their Registered Offices in 
Ireland and for other purposes. (Dublin 
Distillers’ Company (Limited).) 

vii. An Act to extend the borrowing powers of 
the Imperial Continental Gas Association. 
(Imperial Continental Gas Association.) 


P. viii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Bedford and 
Kempston Tramway, Perth and District 
Tramways, and Somerton, Keinton-Mande- 
ville, and Castle Cary Tramways. (Tram- 
ways Orders (1892) Confirmation.) 


Roya AssEnt, 29th April, 1893. 


ix. An Act to further extend the time limited 
for the completion of the works authorised 
by the London and Blackwall Railway Act, 
1885, and to authorise the raising of 
additional capital and for other purposes. 
(London and Blackwall Railway.) 


x. An Act to stop up and discontinue a portion 
of a.certain footpath on the Belfast Castle 
Estate and to construct another footpath in 
lieu thereof. (Belfast Castle (Cave Hill 
Footpath).) 

xi. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Scottish Provident Institution and on the 
directors thereof, and for other purposes. 
(Scottish Provident Institution.) 


xii. An Act to transfer to the Drainage and 
Navigation Commissioners constituted by the 
Local and Personal Act 7 & 8 George IV. 
chapter xlvii, the Property Powers and 
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Duties of the Eau Brink Navigation Com- 
missioners and to amend that Act and the 
Ouse Outfall Act of 1860 and for other pur- 
poses. (South Level and Eau Brink.) 


xiii, An Act to enable the Guardian Fire and 
Life Assurance Comvany as from the date of 
its registration as a .imited Company to alter 


the form of its constitution by substituting a | 
Memorandum and Articles of Association for : 


its deed of Settlement and to repeal the 
Acts relating to such Company and for 
other purposes. (Guardian Assurance Com- 
pany’s.) 

xiv, An Act to provide for the abolition of the 
rector’s rate leviable in the parish of Saint 
George the Martyr Southwark in the county 
of Surrey for securing otherwise an income 
for the rector of that parish and for other 
purposes. (Saint George the Martyr, South- 
wark (Rector’s Rate).) 

xy. An Act to authorise the Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor Aldermen and Burgesses of 
Dublin to raise further moneys by borrowing 
and for other purposes. (Dublin Corporation.) 


xvi. An Act to extend the limits within which 
the Mayor Aldermen and Burgesses of the 
Borough of Stockton-on-Tees may supply 
Gas to enable them to borrow further money 
for their Gas Undertaking and for other pur- 
poses. (Stockton-on-Tees Corporation (Gas).) 


xvii, An Act to enable the Water of Leith 
Purification and Sewerage Commissioners to 
construct additional Works and to borrow 
additional Money and for other purposes. 
(Water of Leith Purification and Sewerage 
(Additional Powers).) 

xviii. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Wolverhampton Gas Company. (Wolver- 
hampton Gas.) 


Roya Assent, 12th May, 1893. 


xix, An Act to amend the Manchester Ship 
Canal Act 1891 and to confer further powers 
upon the mayor aldermen citizens of the city 
of Manchester in the county of Lancaster and 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company with 


respect to the lending and borrowing of 
moneys for the completion of the undertaking 
of the said Company and for other purposes. 
(Manchester Corporation (Ship Canal).) 


xx. An Act to invest the county buildings of 
the county of Midlothian in the County 
Council of that county to enable the County 
Council to borrow money for the purpose of 
erecting and enlarging county buildings and 
for other purposes. (Midlothian County 
Buildings.) 

xxi. An Act to extend the powers of the 
Mercantile Bank of India (Limited). (Mer- 
cantile Bank of India (Limited).) 

xxii. An Act to confirm and legalise certain 
waterworks constructed by the Rathmines 
and Rathgar Improvement Commissioners 
and to authorise the Commissioners to cons- 
truct additional works to acquire lands and 
maintain a public park at Harold’s Cross to 
provide for additional public buildings and 
the maintenance of a way as a public road to 
confer on the Commissioners further powers 
as the borrowing of moneys and for other 


LOCAL ACTS. 
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purposes relating to the township. (Rath- 
mines and Rathgar Township.) 

xxiii. An Act to enable the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company to raise additional loan 
capital and to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of their undertaking and for other 
purposes. (Manchester Ship Canal (Ad- 
ditional Capital, &c.).) 

xxiv. An Act for the Abandonment of the 
Headingley Extension Railway of the 
Guiseley Yeadon and Headingley Railway 
Company and for other purposes. (Guiseley, 
Yeadon, and Headingley Railway (Abandon- 
ment).) 

xxv. An Act for confirming an Agreement for 
the transfer to the Kensington and Knights- 
bridge Electric Lighting Company (Limited) 
of the Undertaking of the Chelsea Electricity 
Supply Company (Limited) authorised by 
the South Kensington Electric Lighting 
Order 1889. (Kensington, Knightsbridge, 
and Chelsea Electric Lighting.) 


xxvi. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
— of certain authorised railways of the 
irral Railway Company and renew the 
powers for the purchase of land for one of 
such railways to reduce the capital of the 
Company and for other purposes. (Wirral 
Railway.) 

xxvii. An Act to confer further powers upon 
the mayor aldermen and citizens of the city 
of Manchester in the county of Lancaster 
with respect to slaughter-houses markets and 
other matters and to acquire lands therefor 
and for other purposes. (Manchester Cor- 
poration.) 

xxviii. An Act toconfirm and make valid the 
creation and issue of preference shares by the 
Staines and Egham District Gas and Coke 
Company Limited and for other purposes. 
(Staines and Egham District Gas and Coke 
Company’s Preference Capital.) 


xxix. An Act to incorporate and confer powers 
on the New Swindon Gas Company. (New 
Swindon Gas.) 


xxx. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
wers on the Weston-super-Mare Grand 
ier Company and for other purposes. 

(Weston-super-Mare Grand Pier.) 


xxxi. An Act to enable the mayor aldermen 
and bu of the county borough of Sal- 
ford to construct street works and to raise 
additional moneys by mortgage and by the 
creation and issue of Corporation stock and to 
make further provisions for the improvement 
and good government of the borough. (Sal- 
ford Improvement.) 


P. xxxii. An Act to enable Her Majesty's Post- 
master-General to acquire Lands in London, 
Liverpool and Leeds, for the Public Service, 
and for other purposes. (Post Office (Sites).) 

P. xxxiii. An Act to enable the Joint Com- 
mittee of the County Councils of East and 
West Suffolk to borrow money. (Suffolk 
Joint Committee (Borrowing Powers).) 

Pp. xxxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, relating to the City of 
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Dublin. (Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 1).) 


Royat Assent, 9th June, 1893. 


Pp. xxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Beckenham, Colchester, Eccles, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (Electric Lighting 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 

Pp. xxxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Merchant Shipping (Pilotage) Act, 1889, 
relating to Liverpool and Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire). (Pilotage Orders Confirma- 
tion.) 


Pp. xxxvii. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Secretary of State 
under the Military Lands Act, 1892. (Military 
Lands Provisional Orders Confirmation.) 


Pf. xxxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland under the Fublic Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Union of Bally- 
castle. (Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 2).) 


Pp. xxxix. An Act to confirm a Scheme under 
the Metropolitan Commons Acts, 1866 to 
1878, relating to Broom Hill Common, 
Darrick Common, Gumping Common, and 
Sparrow Common, in the Parish of Orpington, 
Kent. (Metropolitan Commons (Orpington) 
Supplemental.) 


Pp. xl. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 


Electric Lightings Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Hackney, Hammersmith, and 
Poplar. (Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 3).) 

xli. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pulsory purchase of Lands and for the com- 
eee of the Tramways authorised by the 

arrow Road and .Paddington Tramways Act 
1891. 
ways.) 

xlii. An Act to amead the provisions of the 


(Harrow Road and Paddington Tram- 


Sheftield Corporation Water Acts relating to |- 


the Water Rents to be taken by the Cor- 
poration and to extend the time limited by 
the Sheffield Waterworks Act 1881 for the 
completion of certain Reservoirs and for 
other purposes. (Sheffield Corporation 
(Water).) 

xliii. An Act to define the objects and members 
of the Mutual Life Assurance Society and to 
enlarge the powers of the Society and for 
other purposes. (Mutual Life Assurance 
Society's.) 

xliv. An Act to consolidate the bond or other 
debts of the Belfast Harbour Commissioners 
and to authorise the issue of consolidated 
stock. (Belfast Harbour.) 


xlv. An Act to vest a portion of the Glebe 
Lands of the Rectory of Saint Martin in the 
City of Birmingham in Trustees upon certain 
trusts for the benefit (at the discretion of the 
Trustees) of the Incumbents for the time 
being of the Ecclesiastical Districts within 
the area of the ancient parish of Saint Martin 
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Birmingham and for other pu (Saint 
Martin’s Rectory (Birmingham).) 

xlvi. An Act to abandon the Waterford and 
Wexford section of the undertaking authorised 
by the Cork and Fermoy and Waterford and 
Wexford Railway Act 1890 and for other 
purposes. (Cork and Fermoy Railway 
(Waterford and Wexford Section Abandon- 
ment).) 

xlvii. An Act for empowering the Local Board 
for the district of Ilkley in the west riding 
of the county of York to construct additional 
waterworks and improve their existing water 
supply and to purchase the undertaking of 
the Ilkley Gas Company and for making 
better provision for the health and govern- 
ment of the district and for other purposes. 
(Ilkley Local Board.) 


xlviii. An Act to extend the time for the com- 

pitice of certain of the Tramways authorised 

y the West Metropolitan Tramways Act 
1889 and for other purposes. (West Metro- 
politan Tramways.) 

xlix. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Glasgow and South Western Railway 
Company for the acquisition of lands and the 
raising of money for empowering the City of 
Glasgow Union Railway Company to con- _ 
struct a new Railway and for other purposes. 
(Glasgow and South Western Railway.) 


. An Act to provide for the Improvement of 
High Street in the City of Sheffield and for 
other purposes. (Sheffield Corporation 
(Street Widenings).) 

i. An Act for enabling the Ayr Harbour 
Trustees to convert their Mortgage Debt into 
Debenture Stock for altering the Constitution 
of the Trust and for other purposes. (Ayr 
Harbour.) 

lii. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Great Eastern Railway Company for 
extending the periods limited for the com- 
pulsory purchase of certain Lands and for 
the completion of certain Works for con- 
firming an Agreement for the purchase of the 
undertaking of the Wivenhoe and Bright- 
lingsea Railway Company for authorising 
Agreements between the London and Black- 
wall Railway Company the Company and 
the Midland Railway Company for amend- 
ment of Acts and for other purposes. (Great 
Eastern Railway (General Powers).) 

lili, An Act for authorising the Costa Rica 
Railway Company Limited to borrow further 
moneys and to make provision in reference 
thereto and for other purposes. (Costa Rica 
Railway Company, Limited.) 

liv. An Act for conferring further powers on the 
Altrincham Gas Company for the construction 
of works acquisition of lands laying down and 
maintenance of tramway and works the 
raising of additional capital and for other 
purposes. (Altrincham Gas.) 

lv. An Act to enable the Mayor Aldermen and 
Burgesses of the Borough of Bolton to work 
their own and certain suburban Tramways 
and for other purposes. (Bolton Corporation 
Tramways.) 

lvi. An Act to authorise the Edinburgh Street 
Tramways Company to make and maintain 
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additional Tramways and to confer further 
wers upon that Company. (Edinburgh 
treet Tramways.) 

lvii. An Act for vesting in the Midland and 
Great Northern Railway Companies the 
undertaking and powers of the astern and 
Midlands Railway Company and for other 
yurposes. (Midland and Great Northern 

ilway Companies (Eastern and Midlands 
Railway).) 

lviii. An Act to confer Additional Powers upon 
the Midland Railway Company for the Con- 
struction of Works and the Acquisition of 
Lands and for other purposes. (Midland 
Railway.) 

lix. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Corporation of Plymouth in regard to the 
construction of additional waterworks and 
for other purposes. (Plymouth Corporation 
Water.) 


Ix. An Act to empower the London Hydraulic 
Power Company to raise additional capital 
and for other purposes. (London Hydraulic 
Power Company's.) 

Ixi. An Act to authorise the Stirling Water- 
works Commissioners to acquire additional 
lands and to make and maintain additional 
works and for other purposes. (Stirling 
Waterworks.) 

Ixii. An Act for empowering the Local Board 
for the District of East Stonehouse in the 
County of Devon to improve their existing 
Water Supply, and for an purposes. (East 
Stonehouse Water.) 

Ixiii. An Act for vesting the Barking Town 
Wharf at Barking in the county of Essex in 
the Barking Town Local Board and for other 
purposes. (Barking Town Wharf.) 

Ixiv. An Act to confer Further Powers upon the 
Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway Company 
and for other purposes. (Rhondda and Swan- 
sea Bay Railway.) 

Ixv. An Act to confer further powers upon the 
Brighton an Hove General Gas Company to 
extend their limits for the supply of Gas to 
authorise the construction of New Works and 
the raising of additional Capital and for 
other purposes, (Brighton and Hove 
Gas.) 

Ixvi. An Act to provide for the Removal of 
Obstructions in certain Streets of London. 
(London Streets (Removal of Gates, Bars, 
&c,).) 

Ixvii. An Act to authorise the Acquisition 
Preservation and Management of Lands in 
the Parish of Paddington for the purposes of 
a Recreation Ground. (Paddington Recrea- 
tion Ground.) 

Ixviii. An Act for enabling the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to construct a new railway 
and other works in the county of Cambridge 
and for other (Great Eastern 
Railway (New Line and Improvements at- 
Cambridge, &c.).) 


RoyaL Assent, 29th June, 1893. 


Ixix. An Act to authorise the Commissioners of 
Police of the burgh of Govan to purchase por- 
tions of the Vale of Clyde Tramways and of 
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the Glasgow and Ibrox Tramway in -the 
county of Lanark to authorise the use of 
mechanical power on all the tramways of the 
Commissioners and for other purposes. 
(Govan Burgh (Tramways).) 

Ixx. An Act to amend the Dublin (South) City 
Market Acts, 1876 to 1884, and for other pur- 
poses. (Dublin (South) City Market.) 


Ixxi. An Act to confer powers on the London 
County Council with regard to Hackney 
Marshes Albert Palace Battersea York Water 
Gate and dilly Fields Brockley. (London 
Open Spaces.) 

xxii, An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Devonport Water Company for the 
acquisition of lands andthe supply of water 
and for defining and extending their limits of 
supply and for making provisions for the pur- 
chase by the East Stonehouse Local Board of 
a portion of the undertaking of the Company 
and for the supply of water in bulk by the 
Company te that Local Board and for other 
purposes. (Devonport Waterworks ) 

Ixxiii. An Act to enable the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company to sell and otherwise deal 
with Surplus Lands and for other purposes, 
(Manchester Ship Canal (Surplus Lands).) 

Ixxiv. An Act for enabling the North Eastern 
Railway Company to make new Railways 
and other works and to acquire additional 
lands and for other purposes. (North 
Eastern Railway.) 

Ixxv. An Act for the Improvement of the City 
and Royal Burgh of Perth and the construc- 
tion of new and the widening and improve- 
ment of existing streets therein and for other 
purposes, (Perth Improvement.) 

Ixxvi. An Act to authorise the transfer of the 
Undertaking of the Todmorden Gas Company 
and other Gas Undertakings to the Tod- 
morden Local Board and for other purposes. 
(Todmorden Local Board Gas Purchases.) 


Ixxvii. An Act for authorising the Local Board 
for the district of Barry and Cadoxton in the 
county of Glamorgan to acquire the Gas and 
Water Undertakings of the Barry and 
Cadoxton Gas and Water Company and to 
supply their district and other places with 
Gas and Water and for other purposes. 
(Barry and Cadoxton Local board (Gas and 
Water).) 


Ixxviii. An Act to authorise cable power to be 
used on the tramways acquired by the 
Lord Provost magistrates and town council 
of the city and royal burgh of Edinburgh and 
for other purposes. (Edinburgh Corporation 
Tramways.) 

Ixxix. An Act to confer further powers upon 
the Manchester Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company and upon the St. Helens 
and Wigan Junction Railway Company the 
Wrexham Mold and Connah's Quay Railway 
Company and the Blackpool Railway Com- 
pany and for other purposes. (Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway.) 

lxxx, An Act to enable the Corporation of the 
borough of Folkestone in the county of Kent 
to establish and maintain public band stands 
and bands and for other purposes. (Folke- 
stone Corporation.) 
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Ixxxi, An Act to make better provision with 
respect to the registration and measurement 
of and other matters affecting certain craft 
for carrying goods and certain boats for 
carrying persons within the limits of the 
Watermen’s and Lightermen’s Amendment 
Act, 1859, and for other pur . (Thames 
Watermen’s and Lightermen’s.) 

Ixxxii. An Act to confirm an Agreement 
entered into by the Mersey Docks and. Har- 
bour Board forthe Purchase of certain Lands 
at Tranmere and for other purposes. (Mersey 
Dock (Tranmere Lands).) 

Ixxxiii. An Act to change the Name of the 
General Life and Fire Assurance Company 
and to amend the Deed of Settlement and 
Acts of Parliament of the Company and fer 
other purposes. (General Life Assurance 
Company's.) 

xxxiv. An Act to confer further powers upon 
the Mayor Aldermen and Burgesses of the 
County Borough of Croydon. (Croydon Cor- 
poration.) 

ixxxv. An Act for amending the City of 
London Electric Lighting (Brush) Order 
1890 and the City of London (East District) 
Electric Lighting Order 1890 as confirmed by 
the Electric Lighting Orders Confirmation 
(No. 15) Act 1890 and the City of London 
Electric Lighting (Brush) Order 1891 as con- 
firmed by the Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No, 10) Act 1891. (City of London 
Electric Lighting.) 


lxxxvi. An Act to confer further powers on 


the Mayor Aldermen and Burgesses of the 
Borough of Blackpool for the Improvement 
and good Government of the Borough and for 
other purposes. (Blackpool Improvement.) 

Ixxxvii. An Act to authorise the London and 
South Western Railway Company to construct 
a new Graving Dock at Southampton and to 
widen their Railway at Waterloo Station to 
confirm and give effect to an Agreement be- 
tween the Most Noble William Duke of 
Devonshire and the Chiswick Local Board 
and the Company to confer further powers 
upon the Company and to make further pro- 
vision with respect to their Undertaking and 
to confer further powers upon the Company 
and the London Brighton and South Coast 
Railway Company and the Midland Railway 
Company respectively in reference to Joint 
Lines and for other purposes. (South 
Western Railway.) 

ixxxviii. An Act for the Abandonment of the 
North West Central Railway. (North West 
Central Railway (Abandonment).) 


ixxxix. An Act to extend the time for the Com- 
pletion of the authorised Railway of the 
Cheadle Railway Mineral and Land Company 
Limited and for other purposes. (Cheadle Rail- 
way Mineral and Land Company Limited.) 


xc. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Continental Metropolitan Tramways 
Company Limited. (Continental Metro- 
politan Tramways Company Limited.) 

xci. An Act to empower the Highland Railway 
Company to construct an extension of their 
Railway from Strome Ferry to Kyle of 
Lochalsh to erect a Pier at Kyle and for other 
purposes. (Highland Railway.) ; 
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xcii. An Act to authorise the South Staffordshire 
Waterworks Company to construct New Re- 
servoirs and other Works and to raise further 
Capital and for other purposes. (South 
Staffordshire Waterworks.) 

xciii. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of Works authorised by the Corpora- 
tion of London (Tower Bridge) Acts 1885 
and 1889. (Corporation of London (Tower 
Bridge) Extension of Time.) 


xciy. An Act to make provision with respect to 
the existing debt of the Commissioners of 
Warkworth Harbour in the county of 
Northumberland ani to empower them to 
borrow additional moneys and for other 
purposes. (Warkworth Harbour.) 


xcv. An Act for conferring further powers on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
with relation to their own Undertaking and 
upon that a and the London and 
North Western Railway Company in respect 
of Undertakings in which they are jointly 
interested and for other purposes. (Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway.) 

xcvi. An Act to confirm an agreement between 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of 
the City of Belfast and the Belfast Street 
Tramways Company and for other purposes. 
(Belfast Street Tramways.) 


xevii. An Act for authorising the construction 
of a Railway with a Pier and Breakwater in 
connection therewith at Fishguard Bay in the 
County of Pembroke and for other purposes. 
(Fishguard Bay Railway and Pier.) 

xeviii. An Act to confer further powers upon 
the Great Northern Railway Company with 
respect to their own Undertaking and Under- 
takings in which they are jointly interested 
and for other purposes. (Great Northern 
Railway.) 

xcix. An Actto extend the objects and powers 
of investment of the Law Life Assurance 
Society to empower the proprietors of the 
Society to make regulations for its govern- 
ment and the management of its affairs and 
for other purposes, (Law Life Assurance 
Society’s.) 

. An Act to authorise the execution of certain 
works and to confer further powers on the 
South Eastern Railway Company in reference 
to their own undertaking and the under- 
takings of other Companies and for other 
purposes. (South Eastern Railway.) 


ci. An Act to authorise the Local Board for the 
district of Pontypridd in the County of 
Glamorgan to purchase the undertaking of 
the Pontypridd Gaslight and Coke Company * 
and for other purposes, (Pontypridd Local 
Board (Gas).) 

P. cii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Board of Agriculture relating to the 
Regulations of the Commons in the parish of 
West Tilbury in the county of Essex. (Com- 
mons Regulation (West Tilbury) Provisional 
Order Confirmation.) 


P. ciii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Criccieth, Morecambe, Teign- 
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mouth, Tenby, Torquay, and Weymouth. 
(Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1).) 


fp, civ. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders mane by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Castlehaven, Deal, Sandown, and South- 
wold. (Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No, 2).) 


Pp. cv. An Act to confirm an Order made by 
the Secretary for Scotland under the Sea 
Fisheries Act, 1868, relating to a several 
Oyster and Mussel Fishery at Loch Creran, 
Argyilshire. (Oyster and Mussel Fishery 
(Loch Creran) Order Confirmation.) 


P. cvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 to 1890, relating 
to Partick. (Electric Lighting Order Con- 
firmation (No. 1).) 


Pp, cvii. An Act to confirm a Scheme under the 
Metropolitan Commons Acts, 1866 to 1878, 
relating to Banstead Downs, Banstead Heath, 
Burgh Heath, and Park Downs, in the parish 
of Banstead, Surrey. (Metropolitan Commons 
(Banstead) Supplemental.) 


Pf, cviii. An Act to confirma Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board relating to 
the Borough of Cheltenham. (Local Govern- 
ment Board's Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion.) 


Pp, cix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local’ Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Bradford (Yorks), Brentford, Epsom, New 
Windsor, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Wigan, and 
to the Hertford and Ware Joint Hospital 
District. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 


P, cx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board relating to 
the Urban Sanitary Districts of Aberystwith, 
Bognor, Bridlington, Clifton Dartmouth 
Hardness, Cockermouth, Kidderminster, 
Llanelly, Ormskirk, Sheerness, Skipton, 
Stroud, and Ware. (Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 3).) 

P, cxi. An Act toconfirma Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board under the 
Housing of th: Working Classes Act, 1890, 
relating to the Urban Sanitary District of 
Plymouth. (Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (Housing of 
Working Classes).) 

P, cxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, relating 
to the Classification of Merchandise traffic, 
and the Schedule of Maximum Rates and 
Charges applicable thereto, of the Cranbrook 
and Paddock Wood Railway Company, the 
Glyn Valley Tramway Company, the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company, in respect of 
the Railways of the said Company, and the 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and Midland 
Junction Railway Company. (Railw: 

Rates and Charges (Cranbrook and Padd 

Wood Railway, &c.) Order Confirmation.) 





Pf, exiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Secretary for Scotland under 
Part L. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890, relating to the City and Royal 
Burgh of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh Improve- 
ment Scheme Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion.) 


Pp, cxiv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, re- 
lating to Altrincham and Bowdon, Barnet, 
Bridgend, and Taunton. (Electric Lighting 
Orders Confirmation (No. 4).) 


Pp, cxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Barnsley, Carlisle, Chichester, Neath, Newark, 
Newbury, and Swansea. (Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 4).) 


Pp, exvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Epsom (Rural), Sutton, and 
Carshalton Joint Hospital District, and the 
Dewsbury Joint Hospital District. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 5).) 


Pp, exvii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, Brighton, Burnley, 
Llandudno, Newton-in-Mackerfield, Rhyl, and 
Smethwick. (Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 9).) 


Pp. exviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Buckpool, Findochty, and Portknockie. 
(Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 4).) 


Pf, cxix. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government 

for forming the Brighouse, Guildford and 
Godalming, and Luddenden Joint Hospital 
Districts, the Clayton-le-Moors and Great 
Harwood Joint Sewerage District, and the 
Whitchurch Joint Cemetery District. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 10).) 


Pp, cxx. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Bury, Chard (two), Chorley (two), Darwen, 
and Leicester, and to the Port of Liverpool. 
(Local Government Board's Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (No. 11).) 


Pp. cxxi. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 


made by the Local Government Board for 
lreland under the Public Health (lreland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Granard. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 3).) 


Pf, exxii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 


Order made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Dungiven. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 5).) 


P, cxxiii. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 


visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
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under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Hoylake and West 
Kirby Water, Pocklington Water, Poole 
Water, and South-west Suburban Water. 


(Water Orders Confirmation (No. 1).) 


Roya AssEnt, 27th July, 1893. 


Pp, exxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland under the Public Health, (Ire- 
land) Act, 1878, relating to the Town of 
Carlow. (Local Government Board (lIre- 
land) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 4).) 

Pp, exxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Maidenhead Water and Newing- 
ton Water. (Water Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2).) 

Pp. exxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
to enable the School Boards for Chiswick, 
Haworth, and West Ham to put in force the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and 
the Acts amending the same. (Education 
Department Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Chiswick, &c.).) 

Pp, exxvii. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Urban Sanitary Dis- 
trictsof Bradford (Yorks), Buckingham (two), 
Clitheroe, Dewsbury, Hastings, Lancaster, 
and Mountain Ash, and to the Rural Sanitary 
Districts of the Hunslet and Ludlow Unions. 
(Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (No. 6).) 


Pp, exxviii, An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Haslingden and Raw- 
tenstall Outfall Sewerage District, the Urban 
Sanitary Districts of Manchester and Ply- 
mouth, the Stourbridge Main Drainage Dis- 
trict and the Upper Stour Valley Main 
Sewerage District. (Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 7).) 

Pp, cxxix. An Act toconfirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Barking Town, Coventry, Devonport, Folke- 
stone, Honley, Linthwaite, Reddish, Slaith- 
waite, and Tonbridge. (Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 8).) 

Pf, cxxx. An Act to confirm two Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the City of Manchester. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 12).) 

Pf. exxxi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Isle of Thanet (Urban) Joint 
Hospital District, and the Keighley and 

' Bingley Joint Hospital District. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional rders 
Confirmation (No. 14).) 

P. cxxxii. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
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Board relating to the counties of Hereford, 
Monmouth, and Worcester, to the Cities of 
Chichester and York, and to the Rivers of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. (Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orylers Con- 
firmation (No. 16).) 

P. exxxiii. An Act toconfirma Provisional Order 
of the Local Government Board relating to 
the Contributory Place of Shevington. (Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (No. 17).) 

Pf. exxxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Local Government Board for 
Treland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Union of Fermoy. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 6).) 


Pf. exxxy. An Act to confirm a_ Provisional 
Order made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Youghal. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 7).) 


P. cxxxvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Bangor. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 8).) 


P. cxxxvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, relating to the Town of Lisburn. 
(Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 9).) 


Pp. exxxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order of the Local Government Board under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, relating to the Urban Sanitary District 
of Stretford. (Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Order Confirmation (Housing of 
the Working Classes) (No. 2.).) 


Pp. cxxxix. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, relating to Bognor, Fowey, and Sheer- 
ness. (Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
CNo. 3).) 

Pp. exl. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gas 
and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Llandrindod Wells Water. 
(Water Order Confirmation (No. 3).) 


Pp. cxli. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Reading. (Electric Lighting 
Order Confirmation (No. 5).) 


P. exlii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Islington. (Electric Lighting 
Order Confirmation (No. 6).) 


Pp. exliii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating.to Newmarket. (Electric Lighting 
Order Confirmation (No. 7).) 
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Pp. cxliv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Bromyard Gas, Llanfairfe- 
chan and Aber Gas, Otley Gas, and Swindon 
Gas. (Gas Orders Confirmation.) 


Pp. exlv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 
1870, relating to Newent Gas, Portishead 
Gas, Sheffield Gas, and Sligo Gas. (Gas 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2).) 


Pp. cxlvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State under the 
Metropolitan Police Act, 1886, relating to 
land in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
(Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Con- 
firmation.) 


exlvii. An Act for constituting a portion of 
the Railways authorised by the North Corn- 
wall Railway Act, 1882, a separate under- 
taking and for other purposes. (North 
Cornwall Railway.) 

exlviii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
the Barnsley Canal of the Undertakers of the 
Navigation of the Rivers of Aire and Calder 
in the West Riding of the County of York in 
respect to minerals under or near that Canal 
and other matters to authorise the Under- 
takers to close the upper portion of such 
Canal to extend the time for the purchase of 
lands and to make further provisions in 
respect of their undertaking and for other 
purposes. (Aire and Calder Navigation.) 


exlix, An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Company of Proprietors of the Birmingham 
Canal Navigations to amend the Acts relating 
thereto and for other purposes. (Birming- 
ham Canal Navigations.) 


cl. An Act to revive and extend the powers for 
the purchase of lands for and to extend the 
time for the completion of the Brighton, 
Rottingdean and Newhaven Direct Railway. 
(Brighton, Rottingdean, and Newhaven 
Direct Railway.) 


cli, An Act for making a Railway from the West 
Yorkshire Railway of the Great Northern 
Railway Company at Beeston to Leeds and 
Hunslet with a Bridge over the River Aire 
between Leeds and Hunslet and for other 
purposes. (Huns!et Railway.) 

clii. An Act to extend the limits of supply of 
the Bodmin Waterworks Company to enable 
them to construct additional works and to 
raise further capital and for other purposes. 
(Bodmin Water.) 


cliii, An Act for incorporating the Chipstead 
Valley Railway Company and authorising the 
construction of Railways from Walton-on-the 
Hill (Surrey) to Purley and for other pur- 
poses. (Chipstead Valley Railway.) 


cliv. An Act to authorise the Lord Provost 
Magistrates and Council of the City of 
Edinburgh to widen alter and improve 
existing streets places and districts within 
the said City to make provision for the 
spectnenent of Town Clerk and to regulate 
that office to amend Acts and for other 
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yurposes. (Edinburgh Improvement and 
Municipal and Police (Amendment).) 

cly. An Act to extend the period limited for the 
construction and completion of the Brighton 
Marine Palace and Pier and for other purposes. 
(Brighton Marine Palace and Pier.) 


clvi, An Act to authorise the Runcorn Improve- 
ment Commissioners to acquire the under- 
taking of the Runcorn Weston and Halton 
Waterworks Company and to confer further 
powers on the Commissioners. (Runcorn 
Commissioners.) 


clvii. An Act to authorise the Transfer of the 
Undertaking of the Barnoldswick Gas and 
Light Company Limited to the Barnoldswick 
Local Board and for otiier purposes. (Bar- 
noldswick Local Board Gas.) 

elviii. An Act for making a Tramroad along the 
Seashore from Brighton to Rottingdean in the 
County of Sussex and a Jetty or Landing 
Stage at Rottingdean and for other purposes. 
(Brighton and Rottingdean Seashore Electric 
Tramroad.) 


clix. An Act to authorise the Brechin and 
Edzell District Railway Company to make 
substituted railways to abandon portions of 
their authorised railway to extend the time 
for purchase of lands and completion of 
works to raise additional capital and for 
other purposes. (Brechin and Edzell District 
Railway.) 

clx. An Act to authorise the Donegal Railway 
Company to extend their Railway to Strabane 
to alter the gauge of a portion of their railway 
and for other purposes. (Donegal Rail- 
way.) 

elxi. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Cheshire Lines Committee and the 
Sheffield and Midland Railway Companies 
Committee and for other purposes. (Cheshire 
Lines.) 


clxii. An Act to authorise the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board to construct Railways and 
alter and improve their Dock accommodation 
and Works and for other purposes. (Mersey 
Dock (Various Powers).) 1 

clxiii. An Act to authorise the Lancashire 
Derbyshire and East Coast Railway Company 
to divert portions of their authorised railways 
and make other works in the county of Derby 
and for other purposes. (Lancashire, Derby- 
shire, and East Coast Railway.) 

elxiv. An Act for amalgamating the Athenry 
and Ennis Junction Railway Company and 
the Athenry and Tuam Railway Company 
with the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company and for other purposes. (Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway.) 


clxy. An Act for empowering the London and 
North Western Railway Company and the 
Great Western Railway Company to widen 
portions of their existing railways in the 
county of Chester and for other purposes. 
{London and North Western and Great 
Western Railway Companies.) 

elxvi. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company in relation to their own Undertaking 
and other Undertakings in which they are 
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interested jointly with other Companies and 
also for conferring Powers upon the Great 
Western Railway Company the Shropshire 
Union Railways and Canal Company the 
Portpatrick and Wigtownshire Joint Com- 
mittee the Midland Railway Company and 
the Ashby and Nuneaton Railway Joint 
Committee in relation to such other Under- 
takings and for other purposes. (London and 
North Western Railway.) 


clxvii. An Act to extend the time for the 
compulsory purchase of Lands for and for the 
completion of the Latimer Road and Acton 
Railway. (Latimer Road and Acton Rail- 
way.) 

elxviii. An Act to authorise the Crystal Palace 
District Gas Company to raise additional 
Capital and convert their existing Capital 
and for other purposes. (Crystal Palace 
District Gas.) 


clxix. An Act to enable the Trustees of the 
River Weaver Navigation to construct two 
opening bridges across their navigation at or 
near Northwich in the county of Chester and 
in connection therewith to make certain new 
roads and to divert existing lines of water 
pipes and gas pipes and to lay down other 
lines of pipes in substitution for in addition 
thereto to apply to those purposes the moneys 
they are authorised to borrow by former Acts 
and for other purposes. (Weaver Naviga- 
tion.); 


clxx. An Act to revive and further extend the 
time for the compulsory purchase of lands and 
to further extend the time for the completion 
of the Metropolitan Outer Circle Railway. 
(Metropolitan Outer Circle Railway (Exten- 
sion of time).) 


elxxi. An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the Bilston Township Commissioners 
with respect to the construction of water- 
works and the supply of water within their 
district and for other purposes. (Bilston 
Commissioners (Water).) 


clxxii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Plymouth Devonport and South Western 
Junction Railway Company. (Plymouth, 
Devonport, and South Western Junction 
Railway.) 


clxxiii, An Act to confer further powers on 
the Bexley Heath Railway Company. (Bexley 
Heath Railway.) 


clxxiv. An Act to authorise the Glasgow 
Yoker and Clydebank Railway Company to 
extend their Railway to Dalmuir and to 
double their existing main line and for other 
urposes. (Glasgow, Yoker, and Clydebank 
ailway.) 


clxxv. An Act to empower the North British 
Railway Company to construct a Junction 
Railway between their Edinburgh and 
Glasgow and Monkland and Kirkintilloch 
Railways to construct new roads and stop up 
and discontinue level crossings to substitute 
open cutting for tunnel over portion of their 
Charing Cross Station at Glasgow to acquire 
additional lands and for other purposes. 
(North British Railway.) 
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clxxvi. An Act to authorise the Sutton Rother- 
ham and Barnsley Railway Company to 
construct new railways in the West Riding of 
the County of York to abandon certain of 
their authorised railways and for other 

ae (Retford, Rotherham, and Barnsle 

Rai way.) 7 

elxxvii. An Act to authorise the extension of 
the Buildings of the Marischal College of the 
University of Aberdeen to provide for the 
removal and re-erection of Greyfriars Church 
and other pu (Aberdeen University 
(Buildings Extension).) 

elxxviii. An Act for providing an additional 
supply of water to the City of belfast and the 
suburban districts adjacent thereto to confer 
further powers on the Belfast City and 
District Water Commissioners and for other 
purposes. (Belfast Water.) 


clxxix. An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to widen the Dalmarnock 
Branch Railway across the River Clyde to 
acquire lands in Glasgow and to abandon the 
Mid-Calder Branch Railway for amalgamating 
the Greenock and Wemyss Bay Railway 
Company with the Caledonian Railway 
Company for extending and reviving the time 
for the purchase of lands for and for the 
completion of certain railways and works for 
sanctioning the Earnock Branch Railway for 
stopping up the Forth and Cart Junction 
Canal for extending the time for the sale of 
superfluous lands of the Caledonian and 
Solway Junction Railway Companies for 
enabling the Caledonian Railway Company 
to raise additional money and for conferring 
further powers on them with respect to their 
undertaking and for other purposes. (Cale- 
donian Railway.) 

clxxx. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Corporation Board of Police and Water Trust 
of Greenock and for various other purposes. 
(Greenock Corporation.) 


clxxxi. An Act to amend the existing pro- 
visions as to and make further provisions for 
the discharge of the Corporate Debt of the 
City of Liverpool and for the borrowing and 
repayment of Capital in future to consolidate 
rates and to abolish district rating in the City 
and to confer powers on the Corporation of 
the City and make new provisions with 
respect to the Northern Hospital and the 
Derby Museum and with respect to the 
Superannuation of Officers of the Corporation 
and with respect to Waterworks Buildings 
Streets Sewers Hoards Sky Signs and other 
matters. (Liverpool Corporation.) 


elxxxii. An Act to empower the Mayor Alder 
men and Bu of the Borough of Wigan 
to construct additional Tramways and to 
make better provision in relation to the health 
local government and improvement of the 
rene and for other purposes. (Wigan 
Corporation.) 

elxxxiii, An Act for empowering the Accrington 
Gas and Waterworks Company to raise 
additional Capital and for other purposes. 
(Accrington Gas and Waterworks.) 

clxxxiv. An Act to enable the Mayor Alder- 
men and Burgesses of the City of Bristol to 











make certain Street Improvements and for 
other purposes connected with their Dock 
Undertaking. (Bristol Dock.) 


elxxxv. An Act for incorporating the Frimley 
and Farnborough District Water Company 
and empowering them to construct Works 
and supply Water and for other purposes. 
(Frimley and Farnborough District Water.) 





elxxxvi, An Act to effect a settlement of the 
affairs of the Portsea Island Building Society. 
(Portsea Island Building Society (Arbitra- 
tion).) 


clxxxvii. An Act for incorporating the Water- 
loo and City Railway Company and for em- 
powering them to construct an Under- 
ground Railway from near Waterloo Station 
to Mansion House Street City and for other 
purposes. (Waterloo and City Railway.) 


Royal Assent, 24th August, 1893. 


P. clxxxviii. An Act to provide for the Con- 
stitution of the City and Royal Burgh of 
Glasgow as a County of a City, and for other 
purposes connected therewith. (County of 
the City of Glasgow.) 


P. clxxxix. An Act to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Urban Sanitary 
Districts of Abergavenny, Bolton, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Wolverhampton, and Worthing. 
(Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (No. 15).) 


P, exc. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade in pursuance of 
the Salmon Fishery Act, 1873, relating to the 
Tees Fishery District. (Salmon Fishery Act, 
1873, Provisional Order (Tees Fishery 
District) Confirmation.) 


P, exci. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to 
enable the School Board for London to put 
in force the Lands Clauses Acts. (Education 
Department Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London).) 


P, excii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to 
enable the School Board for London to put 
in force the Lands Clauses Acts. (Education 
Department Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London, No. 2).) 


P, exciii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Blackpool 
Corporation Tramways, Manchester Corpora- 
tion Tramways, and Plymouth Corporation 
m— (Tramways Orders Confirma- 
ion, 


exciv. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Lord Provost Magistrates and Town Council 
of the City and Royal Burgh of Aberdeen 
with reference to their Gas and Water 
Undertakings to make more effectual pro- 
vision for the prevention of the pollution of 
the River Dee and for other purposes. 
(Aberdeen Corporation (Gas and Water).) 
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excy. An Act to authorise the construction of 
new sewers and to make better provision in 
relation to the health local government and 
improvement of the borough of Ashton-under- 
Lyne and for other purposes. (Ashton-under- 
Lyne Corporation.) 

excvi, An Act for incorporating the East Fife 
Central Railway Company and authorising 
the Construction of Railways in the county 
of Fife and for other purposes. (East Fife 
Central Railway.) 


exevii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company and 
for other purposes. (Metropolitan District 
Railway.) 

excviii. An Act for the amalgamation of the 
Undertaking of the Dock Company at 
Kingston-upon-Hull with the Undertaking of 
the North Eastern Railway Company and for 
other purposes. (North Eastern Railway 
(Hull Docks).) 

excix. An Act for incorporating the Aberlady 
Gullane and North Berwick Railway Com- 
pany and authorising the construction of 
railways in the county of Haddington and for 
other purposes. (Aberlady, Gullane, and 
North Berwick Railway.) 

ec. An Act to enable the Gifford and Garvald 
Railway Company to construct a Deviation 
Railway and for other purposes. (Gifford 
and Garvald Railway.) 

eci. An Act to authorise the Great North of 
Scotland Railway Company to extend their 
Railway to buy Additional Land and for 
other purposes. (Great North of Scotland 
Railway (Various Powers).) 

ccii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
London County Council with respect to their 
existing subways. (London County Council 
(Subways).) 

eciii. An Act for the Abandonment of the 
Towcester and Buckingham Railway and the 
repayment of the deposit fund. (Towcester 
and Buckingham Railway (Abandonment).) 

eciv. An Act to confer further powers upon the 
Corporation of the borough of West Ham and 
to make further provision for the good govern- 
ment of that borough and for other purposes. 
(West Ham Corporation.) 

cev. An Act for incorporating the West Hamp- 
shire Water Company and empowerigg them 
to construct waterworks and supply water 
and for other purposes. (West Hampshire 
Water.) 

cevi. An Act to enable the Barry Railway Com- 
pany to construct a new Dock new Railways 
a Tramroad and other works and for other 
purposes. (Barry Railway.) 

cevii. An Act to empower the City and South 
London Railway Company to make an Under- 
ground Railway to Isiington and to extend 
the time for the purchase of lands for and for 
the completion of the Underground Railway 
authorised by the City and South London 
Railway Act 1890 and for other purposes. 
(City and South London Railway.) 

eeviii, An Act to authorise the Lord Provost 
Magistrates and Council of the City of Glas- 
gow to construct additional Tramways and 
for other purposes. (Glasgow Corporation.) 
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ecix. An Act to place the Stray under the con- 
trol and management of the Corporation of 
Harrogate and to make better provision in 
regard to the health local government and im- 
provement of the Borough of Harrogate. 
(Harrogate Corporation.) 


eex. An Act to make further provision for the 
Local Government of the City of Leeds to 
authorise certain street improvements and 
for other purposes. (Leeds Improvement.) 


ecxi. An Act to regulate the expenditure of 
Money by the London County Council on 
Capital Account during the current Financial 
Period and the raising of Money to meet such 
Expenditure. (London County Council 
(Money).) 


ecxii. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of certain authorised Tramways of 
the London Deptford and Greenwich Tram- 
ways Company to authorise the use of 
mechanical power on the Tramways of the 
Company and for other purposes. (London, 
Deptford, and Greenwich Tramways.) 


ecxiii. An Act to revive the powers and extend 
the time for the compulsory purchase of 
Lands for and to extend the time for the 
completion of the Pier or Jetty Railway and 
Works authorised by the Brean Down Har- 
bour and Railway Act 1889. (Brean Down 
Harbour and Railway.) 


ecxi. An Act forincorporating the Charing Cross 
Euston and Hampstead Railway Company 
and for empowering them to construct under- 
ground Railways from Charing Cross to 
Hampstead with a branch to Euston Station 
and for other purposes. (Charing Cross, 
Euston, and Hampstead Railway.) 


ecxv. An Act to extend the boundaries of the 
borough of Saint Helens in the county of 
Lancaster to consolidate the townships within 
the borough to dissolve the Burial Board and 
to make better provision for the health local 
government and improvement of the borough 
and for other purposes. (St. Helens Corpora- 
tion.) 
eexvi. An Act for incorporating and conferring 
powers on the Blackpool Saint Anne’s and 
ytham Tramways Company and for other 
urposes. (Blackpool, St. Anne's, and 
ytham Tramways.) 
eexvii. An Act for authorising the Fleetwood 
Improvement Commissioners to establish 
maintain work and regulate a Ferry across 
the River Wyre between Fleetwood and 
Knot End and for making further and better 
provision for the Improvement Health and 
good Government of the Urban Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Fleetwood and for other purposes. 
(Fleetwood Improvement.) 
eexviii. An Act to provide for the abandonment 
of the undertaking authorised by the Garve 
and Ullapool Railway Act, 1890. (Garve 
and Ullapool Railway (Abandonment).) 


eexix. An Act for incorporating the South 
Leeds Junction Railway Company and for 
other purposes. (South Leeds Junctiun 
Railway.) 

eexx. An Act to authorise the use of mechanical 
power upon the undertaking of the Dublin 
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Southern District Tramways Company to 
enable that company to acquire the under- 
taking of the Blackrock and Kingstown Tram- 
ways Company and for other purposes, 
(Dublin Southern District Tramways.) 


ecexxi. An Act to provide for the representation 
of certain County Councils on the Thames 
Conservancy Board to empower the Council 
to prohibit or regulate the erection of 
dwelling-houses on low lands subject to floods 
to confer powers on the Council with respect 
to their procedure investigations on various 
subjects prevention of epidemic diseases the 
requiring of returns the re-arrangement of 
wards compensation to workmen and electric 
lighting to provide against the giving of false 
alarms of fire to extend and explain the 
powers of the Council with respect to sky 
signs and with respect to bands and to confer 
certain powers on Vestries and District 
Boards. (London County Council (General 
Powers).) 

ecxxii. An Act to confer Further Powers on the 
Derry City and County Railway Company 
and for other purposes. (Derry City and 
County Railway.) 


Roya Assent, 12th September, 1893. 


cexxiii. An Act to revive and extend the powers 
of the Cleveland Extension Mineral Railway 
Company. (Cleveland Extension Mineral 
Railway.) 

ecexxiv. An Act toconstitute a Joint Drainage 
Board for the township of Blackrock and the 
township of Kingstown in the county of 
Dublin to confer powers on such Board for 
the construction of sewers and other pur- 
poses to confer additional powers on the 
Blackrock and Kingstown Township Com- 
missioners and for other purposes. (Black- 
rock and Kingstown Drainage and Improve- 
ment.) 


Pp. cexxv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, 1588, containing 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, and 
the Schedule of Maximum Rates, Tolls, and 
Charges applicable thereto, of the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal Company. (Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges (Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal) Order Confirmation.) 


Pf. ecxxvi. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
Undertakers of the Navigation of the Rivers 
Aire and Calder. (Canal Rates, Tolls, and 
Charges (Navigation of the Rivers Aire and 
Calder) Order Confirmation.) 


P. cexxvii. An Act to confirm a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, con- 
taining the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum Tolls 
and Charges applicable thereto, of the Com- 
pany of Proprietors of the Grand Junction 
Canal. (Canal Tolls and Charges (Grand 
Junction Canal) Order Confirmation.) 
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P. cexxviii. An Act to confirm a Provisional ; P. ccxxix. An Act toconfirm certain Provisional 


Order made by the Board of Trade under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, contain- 
ing the Classification of Merchandise Traffic, | 
and the Schedule of Maximum Tolls and | 
Charges applicable thereto, of the Warwick | 
and Birmingham Canal Company. (Canal 
Tolls and Charges (Warwick and Bir- | 
mingham Canal) Orders Confirmation.) 


Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to the Urban Sanitary Districts of 
Carshalton, Festiniog, Macclesfield, North- 
ampton, Ossett, and Richmond (Surrey), and 
to the Rural Sanitary District of the Wake- 
field Union. (Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (No, 13).) 





PRIVATE ACT, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER. 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


N Act to authorise the payment under certain conditions of a Legacy bequeathed by 


Louisa Anne Ryland to the General Hospital Birmingham. 


(Ryland’s Estate.) 





PRIVATE ACT, 


NOT PRINTED. 


A® 


tomarry again and for other purposes, (Fleming's Divorce.) 


Act to dissolve the Marriage of Delamere Peter Fleming of Kingstown in the County 
of Dublin, Master Mariner, with Catherine Fleming his now Wife and to enable him 

















SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1898-4, 





RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 2 January 1894 ;—/or, 


RETURN “of the Number of Days on which THE House Sat in the Session of 1893-4 
stating, for each Day, the Date of the Month, and Day of the Week, the Hour of the 
Meeting, and the Hour of Adjournment; and the Total Number of Hours occupied 
in the Sittings of the House, and the Average Time; and showing the Number of 
Hours on which the House Sat each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; 
and the Number of Entries in each Day’s Votes and Proceedings (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.152, of Session 1892).” 

(Dr. Farquharson.) 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION, 


1893-4. 
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Total.., 18 - 

May 1M. 
2\Tu. 
3.Wa. 12 
4/Th. 
5)Fr. 

x! M. 
9 iu. 
10 Ww d. 


li 5M. 
» 16,Tu. 
17/ Wad. |/12 
, 18:Th. | 3 
19\Fr. | 2 
29M. | 3 
» 30\Tu. | 3 
31/Wd. |12 


woe tw ~ 
ooocoecunse 


t 


55 5 
010 
3010 
40 9 
iV J 
59 5 
35) 9 
1510 
25 9 
= oad 
50 

15 9 
25) 4 
25 9 
15/10 
50! 5 


- 155 39 


r 97 
5} 80s 82 
25} 73 

0} 113 
10! 109 
wh: ae 
25, 78 

5 92 
07 4 





42 1,579 
33. «120 
15 8 
. 81 

0 4 





Total..| 18 | - 


June 1\Th. | § 
2\Fr. 
5M. 

Tu. 

Wa. 12 


3 
2 
| 3 
3 


Fr. 
Tu. 3 





25 9 
15.10 
20, 
10 
59) & 
25) 





“ oe e : 
elrow'ceoeoor'rooeoocoo'oocooo'occo 











o:ttom 








1893 : 

cont, 
Julyll Tu. 
” 


” 


9 17/M. 
+» 18)/Tu. 


19, Wd. 


.» 20 Th. 
. 21iFr. 
, 24|M. 
, 25\Tu. 


” 26 Wd. 


27/Th. 
28 Fr. 
, 31M. 


23) W: d. 

24 Th. 

25/Fr. 

28/M. 

> 2070 

30) Wd. 
- 31 Th. 


Total..! 23 | 


Rept. _ 
5 situ. 


6\Wd. 


7'Th. 
8 Fr. 


9\ Sat. 


11|M. 

12\Tu. 
13 
14\Th. 
15\Fr. 


12 Wa. 
13,Th. | 
» 14 Fr. 


Wd. 


lH. MH. 


3 
\12 
3 
| 2 
13 
13 
12 
3 
2 
3 
3 
12 
3 
2 
3 


\12 
| 3 
3 
3 
3 
12 
3 


t 


012 
05 
012 
0) 9 
0112 
0/12 
0 5 
012 
15) 9 
0/12 
012 
0 5 
0 1 
O12 
012 


z 
= 


45| 


59} $ 


25] § 
25) § 


35 { 


15 { 
5 . 
40 
25)10 
15,10 
40) 9 


- 179 44 


10.10 
45 ! 
10 
40 
30. § 
10 ¢ 
40 5 
35 
10 
15 § 
35 
10 
10 
30) ¢ 
5 
40 
1010 
45 8 
15 9 
3010 
40 5 


10 
45 
10 
40 
30 
10) 
40) 
35) 


5| 
10) 
15 
35 
10 


H’rs after 
Midnight. 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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ntries in 


> 
4 


E 


= 
= 
‘3's § 


m1 We WW St 
> ore e 


35 


5 
15, 
10) 
10 
30) 


10 
- | 
30) 


= 3 
15 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION, 





ptries in 
House ad- 
journed 
Hours of 
Entries in 

Votes 


journed, 
H’rs after 


Hours of 
Sitting. 
Midnight. 


x 
“4 


House met. 
House ad- 
E 





1893 : 

Dec. 1 Fr. 
4M. 

5 Tu. 

6 Wd. 

7 Th. 

& Fr. 

. 9 Sat. 
11M. 

» 12 Tu. 

, 13, Wd. 
14'Th, 
15\Fr. 


1893 : | 
. 2\Th. 
3/Fr. 
6M. 
7 Tu." 
8 Wd. 
, Th. 
, 10.Fr. 
, 13M. 
14,Tu. 
15 Wd. 
, 16;Th. 
» 1@\Fr. 
, 20,M. 18M. 
21/Tu. ; ; f i L 19 Tu. 
, 22\Wd. 1: 5 32/6 33 20|Wa. 
, 23iTh. | ; E 21 Th. 
, 24\Fr. | 3 2 , 22\Fr. 
, 27M. | : Zz 2 27 Wa. 
» 28\Tu. | § 20,9 : 5 . 28'Th. 
, 29Wa. 1s 5 $215 33 ; , 29 Fr. 
, 30\Th. 


' 


» tor 
an SS 
—-~) 


— 
eAce 


So ote 


— 


~~ 
CoOnmnNwnwnwnwuww 








Total..| 21 | - | 37 | Total..| 20 








1894. 





1894, | H. 3 ‘ 1894 : | . MJH. MJjH. M./H. M,| 
Jan. 1M. | 3 Feb.12/M. | 3 010 10:7 10j- -j| 
2'Tu. | 3 » 13/Tu. | § 0} 7 50) 4 50 
3) Wd. |12 y» 15/Th. | § 012 10:9 10 
4\Th. | 3 » 16/Fr. | § 012 59 5 
5)Fr. | § » 19M. |8 O12 59 
sim. | » 20:'Tas4 G4 
9Tu. | » 24\Sat. 012 10) 


~ 
= 


to 
— 





2 


” 10'Wa. |] "26M. |3 0 8 30)! 
11/Th. | 
” 19/Fr. | : 





| | 


Total..| 8 -|- - /45 


' 
eCcvearnrnenorun 


3 
3 
8 
2 
; 
3 


i] 
oo: 


BSD NS Ore 


- 
Mar. 1/Th.| 3 0} 5 20° 2 20 
5/M. 30) Prorogation | 


























SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION, 1893-4. 





SUMMARY. 




















Number Number Number Number 
Month. of of of Hours after of 
Days Sitting. | Hours Sitting. Midnight. /|EntriesinVotes, 
SESSION 1893. H. M. H. M. 
January - - - - - 1 10 25 - - 89 
February - - - - 21 177 39 9 24 1,727 I 
March - - - = = 23 211 29 14 19 1,880 the 
mer 
April - - - - - 18 149 2 4 42 1,579 
May - - + = = 18 155 39 | 8 40 1,745 
June . - - - - 22 200 4 9 2 1,893 
July - - - - - 21 179 44 | 7 29 1,350 
August - - - - - 23 196 55 | 7 10 1,140 
September - - - - 18 163 52 18 20 553 
November - . - - 21 177 28 2 23 437 
December - - - - 20 162 0 1 30 337 
1894, 
January - - - - - 10 81 0 0 26 180 
February . - - - 8 45 0 0 20 225 
March - - - - 2 2 20 - - 50 
a R 
fil + se 226 1,912 37 | 84 8 13,185 oo 














Average Length of Sitting, Daily, 8 Hours 27 453 Minutes. 




















DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 2 January 1894, 
Distinguishing the Divisions on Pusiic Business from Private; and also 
the Number of Divisions before and after Midnight (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 0.149, of Session 1892). 


SUMMARY OF DIVISIONS. 


Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight - - - - 400 
Ditto - - - - afterMidnight - - - - 41 

Ditto Private Business before Midnight - - - - 9 

Ditto - - - - afterMidnight - - - - 0 

Total Number of Divisions in Session 1893 - - - 450 

a 





PUBLIC BILLS. 





RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 2 January 1894. 


RETURN of the Number of Pustic Butts introduced into this House, or 
brought from the House of Lords; and of Acts passed during the Session of 
1893-94 (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.150, of Session 1892). 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 











Total Number of Bills which received the Royal Assent : 

(1.) Introduced into this House - : : - - : - 60 

(2.) Brought from the Lords o: in - - - - - 16 

(3.) Provisional Order Bills - : ° - - - - - 63 
——| 139 

Total number of Bills introduced into, but not passed by, the 
Commons - | - Ee he ate te ‘ ae oe -| 294 

Total Number of Bills brought from the Lords, but not passed by the 
Commons ~-~ - . ote Ss se ; . : . . 14 
Total Number of Bills passed-by the Commons, but not by the Lords - 6 

Total Number of Bills passed by both Houses, but Amendments not 
agreedto— - ° ° ° ° “ J ‘ ° ° ° - 4 
. . . - TOTAL - - 457 

« - * ~ . 


VOL. XXI. [rourtn seErtes.] 3G 








PRIVATE BILLS. 





RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 2 January 1894. 

RETURN “of the number of PRIVATE BILLS introduced and brought from the HovseE of 
Lorps, and of ACTS passed in the Session of 1893-4, classed according to the following 
Subjects :—Railways ; Tramways ; Tramroads ; Subways; Canals and Navigations ; Roads and 
Bridges; Water; Gas and Water; Lighting and Improvement; Police and Sanitary 
Regulations ; Corporations, &c. (not relating to Police and Sanitary Regulations, or to Lighting 
and Improvement Schemes); Ports, Piers, Harbours, and Docks; Churches, Chapels, and 
Burying Grounds; Inclosure and Drainage; Estate; Divorce; and Miscellaneous (in con- 
inuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.143, of Session 1892).” 


NUMBER of PRIVATE BILLs which have received the RoYAL ASSENT. 
Railways - - - - - : . ° . - ° 
Tramways : : . ° ° a “ . é 
Tramroads - - - . ° é < “ 
Subways - - ‘ 

Canals and Navigations - 

Roads and Bridges - - 

Water - - ° ° 

Gas - - - - * 

Gas and Water - - e o 
Lighting and Improvement - - 


Police and Sanitary Regulations - 


Corporations, &c. (not relating to Police nitary Regulations, or te 
Lighting and Improvement Schemes) - - : : : 


Ports, Piers, Harbours, and Docks - - 
Churches, Chapels, and Burying Grounds 
Gaols and other County Buildings - ~ - 
Inclosure and Drainage - - - - 
Estate - - - - - 
Divorce - - - - - - 
Miscellaneous - - ° 


Commons’ Bills suspende | 
Lords’ Bills suspendel - 





GENERAL SUMMARY 


Of Returns relating to Private Britis for Session 1893-4. 





(A.)—The number of Private Bills introduced in the House of Commons - ‘ : 

(B.)—The number of Private Bills brought from the House of Lords (originating in 
that House under Standing Order 79) - - - - 

(C.)—Estate Bills, &c., brought from the Lords - - - . 


TOTAL - 


(D.)\—The number of Private Bills which have received the Royal Assent - - 


(E.)—The Number of Private Bills which have been treated as Opposed, or classified 
in Groups by the Committee of Seneiton, or by the rane Committee on 102 


Railway and Canal Bills - . ° s . 


(F.)—The Number of Private Bills referred to the Chairman of Ways and Means by 
the Committee of Selection, or by the General Committee on Railway and 158 


Canal Bills ° - ° . ° . ° . : < s F. 


Note.—This does not include 5 Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order Bills referred 
to a Joint Committee of Lords and Commons. 





PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 2 January 1894 ;—/or, 


RETURN “of the Number of PuBLIc PETITIONS Presented and Printed in the Session of 
1893-94 ; with the Total Number of Signatures in that year (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 0,151, of Session 1892).” 


4 





| 
| 


Number Number 
of of 

| Petitions Petitions 
Presented, Printed. 


Total Number 
of 
Signatures. 








| 
| 
& 
| 
| 
| 5,010,056 
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